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This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 





The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
mayazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 





The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 













The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 








Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown > 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Season 1948-1949 


OCTOBER 


Wellesley 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


2 

5-6 

g 

10 

11 

12 

13 

16 
19-20 
21 

23 
26-27 


30 


Boston 
Boston 

New Haven 
New York 
Hunter College 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 


DECEMBER 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Rochester 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


31—Jan. 1 Boston 


JANUARY 


2 
4 
7-8 
il 
12 
13 
14 
a5 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Springfield 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 


18 

21-22 

(Fri-Sat. I) 23 
(Tues. A) 25 
(Fri—Sat. IT) 28-29 


(1) 
(Fri.—Sat. IIT) 
(Sun. a) 

1) 1 
(Fri.—Sat. IV) 5 

11-12 

(Tues. B) 
(Fri-Sat. V) 


1) 
(Wed. 1) 


(1) 

(Sat. 1) 

(2) 

(Fri.—Sat. VI) 
(Sun. b) 
(Tues. C) 
(Fri-Sat. VIT) 


(Fri—Sat. VIII) 


(2) 
(Fri.Sat. TX) 
(Tues. D) 
(Fri.Sat. X) 
(Pension Fund) 
(Fri-Sat. XT) 


(Sun. c) 


(Tues. E) 


(Fri.Sat. XII) 
(Wed. 2) 


2 
(Sat. 2) 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


FEBRUARY 


Providence 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
New York 
Newark 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Providence 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New York 
Newark 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
New Brunswick 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(3) 

(Fri.—Sat. XIIT) 
(Sun. d) 

(Tues. F) 
(Fri.—Sat. XIV) 


(3) 
(Fri.—Sat. XV) 


(4) \ 
(Fri.—Sat, XVI) 
(Wed. 3); 

(1) | 

(3) 

(Sat. 3) 
(Tues. G) 
(Fri.—Sat. XVII) 
(Sun. e) 


(4). 
(Fri-Sat. XVIII) 


(5). 
(Fri-Sat. XIX) 


(Fri—Sat. XX) 
(Pension Fund) 


(5) 


(Fri.—Sat. XXI) 
6 

(Fri-Sat. XXII) 
(Wed. 5) 


(5) 
(Sat. 5) 
(Tues. I) 


(Fri—Sat. XXIII) 


(Sun. f) 
(Spec. concert) 


(Fri.—Sat. XXIV) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


[Sixty-eighth Season, 1948-1949] 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Director 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
Gaston Elcus 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
George Zazofsky 
Paul Cherkassky 
Harry Dubbs 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Joseph Leibovici 
Einar Hansen 
Daniel Eisler 
Norman Carol 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Harry Dickson 
Minot Beale 
Frank Zecchino 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 


Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 


Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 


Melvin Bryant 
John Murray 


Lloyd Stonestreet 
Henri Erkelens 


Saverio Messina 
Herman Silberman 


Stanley Benson 
Sheldon Rotenberg 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 
Henry Greenberg 
Henry Portnoi 
Gaston Dufresne 
Henri Girard 
Henry Freeman 
John Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
VIOLAS 

Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 

Georges Fourel 

Kugen Lehner 

Albert Bernard 

Emil Kornsand 
George Humphrey 
Louis Arti¢res 


Charles Van Wynbergen 


Hans Werner 


Jerome Lipson 
Siegfried Gerhardt 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 
Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 
Hippolyte Droeghmans 
Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 
Bernard Parronchi 
Enrico Fabrizio 
Leon Marjollet 


FLUTES 
Georges Laurent 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


John Holmes 
Jean Devergie 
Joseph Lukatsky 


I;NGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 


Manuel Valerio 
Attilio Poto 
Pasquale Cardillo 


BASS CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


I, ASSOONS 


Raymond Allard 
Ernst Panenka 
Ralph Masters 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Boaz Piller 


HorwNs 

Willem Valkenier 
James Stagliano 

Principals 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 
Georges Mager 
Roger Voisin 

Principals 
Marcel Lafosse 
Harry Herferth 
Rene Voisin 


‘TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
Lucien Hansotte 
John Coftey 
Josef Orosz 


‘TUBA 
Vinal Smith 


HARPS | 
Bernard Zighera 
Elford Caughey 


‘TIMPANI 
Roman Szulc 
Max Polster 


PERCUSSION 
Simon Sternburg 
Charles Smith 
Emil Arcieri 


PIANO 
Lukas Foss 


LIBRARIAN 
Leslie Rogers 
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SIX'TY-EIGHTH SEASON, 1948-1949 


CONCERT BULLETIN or THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music. Director 


RICHARD Burin, Associate Conductor 


wrth historical and descriptive notes by 


Joun N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1948, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 
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begins his 25th and final 
season as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra with 
the regular Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts 


at Symphony Hall this week, ee 





SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


SIX'TY-EIGHTH SEASON, 1948-1949 


CONCERT BULLETIN orf THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Directory 


RICHARD Burcin, Associate Conductor 


wrth historical and descriptive notes by 


JOHN N. Burk 
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ALVAN T. FULLER RoceER I. LEee season as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra with 
the regular Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts 
at Symphony Hall this week. 
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K ussevitzky Advocates Inward and Intuitive Rather Than 
External and Objective Approach to Various Composition 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Dr. Koussevitzky has broken 
into print again. His are the im- 
perious face and expressive hands 
(a fragile baton held daintily be- 
tween the right thumb and fore- 
finger) depicted on the cover of 
the August Atlantic. And his the 


leading marti ny rymeting Mu- 
sic.” &- - is x: 
| Actually, there*is: li 


le here that 
is new. The gist of the conduc- 
tor’s remarks, which explain his 
very personal approach to the 
problems involved, was already 
contained in the paper that he 


‘wrote 19 years ago when Harvard 


conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. In its present form, how- 


ever, it will reach a wider audience. 
* e 


at 
So far as I am aware, I have 


not commented on the good Doc- 


tor’s theories, believing that his 


conducting is better judged by itseli 


than by what he has to say about 
it. It is, however, instructive to 
have an artist’s or a composer's 
views on his art, although they are 
not always their own best apolo- 
gists. Stravinsky’s music, for 
example, is not quite as abstract, 
impersonal and devoid of meaning 
as he would have us believe. He, 
by the way, doesn’t wish to have 
his music interpreted. In the case 
of his Octet for wind instruments 
he directs that it be played at a 
uniform dynamic level throughout, 
so that the listeners can concen- 
trate on the musical structure and 
not have their attention diverted 
by nuances. Another modernist 
who has lately declared himself 
against interpretation is Edgar 
Varese. He envisions the happy 
day when composers will pour their 
music into some sort of machine, 
which would play it back without 
any performer having a hand in it. 


Years ago Cyril Scott, the Eng- 
lish composer, published a volume 
of theosophical verse, upon which 
Ernest Newman pounced gleefully, 
with the observation that he wished 
all his composing friends would 
write books. He was now able, he 
said, to diagnose Mr. Scott’s trouble, 
which was that he was trying “to 


TS FORTH MUSICAL THEORIES 


make clear to others ideas imper- 
fectly realized by himself.” 

That, at least, is not Kousse- 
vitzky’s difficulty. However, his 
advocacy of the inward and intuitive 
rather than the external and objec- 
tive approach to a composition 
satisfactorily explains the case when 
the result he produces is not exactly 
what the composer heard in his 
mind’s ear. It is when Kousse- 
vitzky’s temperament and that of 
the composer agree that things 
really happen. Fortunately, that 
occurs more often than not. 

¥ x ow 

Koussevitzky’s average, I may 
say at this point, is higher than 
that of any of his major rivals. If 
he sometimes seems a bit wilful, 
compared with Stokowski, he is a 
model of objectivity. Toscanini has 
an extraordinary musical sense, but 


by his very absorption in the 
musical substance he may miss that 
which the notes alone do not con- 
vey. When his method works, the 
result is impressive; when he 
misses the mark he misses it widely. 
As for that other grand old man, 
Bruno Walter, he seems to be at 
home only with the central Euro- 
peans and the Italians. Nor is the 
situation any better in the next 
generation. Only your second-rater 
will present everything equally well. 
t o ~ 


The essence of Koussevitzky’s 
theory of interpretation is that we 
must find in every composer his 
“central line,’’ i.e., “the meaning of 
his life and ideals, which he brings 
to us through the medium of his 
music.’ Bach’s central line is re- 
lizgion; Mozart’s, music for its own 
sake: that of Beethoven, universal 
emotion, and Wagner’s, devotion 
and love. 

In most cases this approach pays 
off handsomely. In others the con- 
nection is not made, or the probing 
is too deep. Two composers with 
"whom. Koussevitzky sometimes 
misses out are Schubert and Bruck- 
ner. Their very lack of spiritual 
complication baffles him. We can 
note in him also a general tendency 
to evaluate his work in supra-musi- 
cal terms. A musician must be a 
great deal more than a musician: 


transcendentalism, spirituality, eth- 
ics, morality, even politics enter 
into the picture. 

. * * 


At the opposite extreme is Tos- 
canini, poring over the notes, trying 
to reconstruct through those signs 
and symbols the tonal image in the 
mind of the composer. His approach 
is more that of a scientist with a 
fanatical zeal for accuracy, while 
Koussevitzky’s is intuitive, and 
sometimes clairvoyant, Like a great 
actor portraying a historical figure, 
he may illumine and also shadow 
it with his own personality. One 
could say that Toscanini’s method 
is inductive and Koussevitzky’s de- 
ductive; that Toscanini’s is centrifu- 
gal and Koussevitzky’s centripetal, 
that the realistic Italian finds the 
man in the music while the more 
speculative Russian finds the music 
in the man, Each is likely to suc- 
ceed where the other misses out. 
Anyway, there is room for both 
approaches until the machines take 
over, 

Koussevitzky has much to say on 
the subject of tempo, an issue laden 
with esthetic dynamite. Discussion 
of it, however, must wait until an- 
other day. 


To the Music Editor: 

HE other night we measured 
the actual pitches of the 
Boston Symphony during its 
performance at Tanglewood. 


The measurements corroborated 
the fact that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra tunes to an appreciably 


443 and 444 with the exception of 
the Viola, which was slightly high- 
er in @ segtion where the piano 
was Phy 5 ys 5,45 fy 

In the first fhovement the first 
clarinet began at 441.4 but before 
the end of the movement had gone 
up to 445. This same clarinet 
went down to 438.5 in the second 
movement and up to 445.5 in the 
‘'1812"—proving that simple play- 
ing can alter pitch appreciably. 

The highest note measured in 
the entire concerto was the double 
B flat of the flute also in the open- 
ing theme of the second movement. 
This was 445.8. The horns, mean- 
while, were consistently at 443 in 
the eoncerto, although when the 

‘1812" came alohg they went even 
flatter—to 441.4, 

These observations were made in 
the home of O, J. Murphy, who 
utilizes part of the knowledge and 
Skill acquired as a member of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to fur- 
ther his hobbies, .of which this is 
one, 


GORDON HENDRICKS. 
New York. 


| BOSTON PITCH MEASURED 


KOUSSEVITZKY LISTS 
SEASONAL NOVELTIES 


A new symphony by Benjamin 
Britten, composer of the opera, 
“Peter Grimes,” will receive its 


higher pitch than any other major 
symphony orchestra in the world. 

Since the chief work measured 
was the Tchaikovsky No. 1 piano 
concerto tuned to the Boston Or- 
chestra’s regular pitch—an A hav- 
ing very close to 444 vibrations per 
second-—the pitches during the 
performance of this work did not 
take the wild stratospheric flights 
that they would have if the com- 
position played had been an ex- 
tended work for the orchestra 
alone. And in the other composi- 
tion measured—the ‘1812 over- 
ture—there was no returning and 
the orchestra kept fairly close to 
its former pitch. 

The Steinway piano used began 
with a pitch of 443.6 and remained 
between this pitch and 444.4 dur- 
ing the entire performance. ‘The 
strings were consistently between 


world premiére during Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s forthcoming twenty- 
fifth and final season as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra. Many other 2h a? s also will 
be presented, 9 =& -op Aim 


Among the new works up for 
performance are a symphony by 
Oliver Messaien, commissioned by 
the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion; a symphony by Leo Sowerby, 
piano concerto by Howard Hanson, 
the latter to be given with Rudolf 
Firkusny as soloist, and a Toccata 
by Irving Fine, 

Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Sym- 
phony, which had its American’! 
premiére at the Berkshire Festival 
last July, and the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Gustav Mahler are slated 
for first Boston hearings, the for-. 


mer on Oct. 22 and the latter 
Oct. 15. i €é 





- In addition, Eleazar de Carvalho, 
Brazilian guest conductor, will in- 
troduce two new compositions from 
his own country, a Sinfonia by 
Fernandez and ‘“Manducarara” by) 
‘Villa-Lobos. | 

Works to be revived by Dr.) 
Koussevitzky, which he introduced 
during the past in Boston, will in- 
clude Bach's B minor Mass, Liszt's 
“Faust” Symphony, Barté6k’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony, Stravinsky's 
“Ode” and “Song of the Nightin- 
gale” and the Seventh Symphony 
by Shostakovich, 


course of the season and these will 
shortly be announced. 

The season, which will be the 68th 
by this orchestra, will include the 
two longer series of 24 Friday after- 
noon and 24 Saturday evening con- 
certs and the shorter series of nine 
Tuesday evenings and six Sunday 
afternoons in Symphony Hall. Sub- 
scription tickets are still to he had 
for the two afternoon series only. 

The guest conductors will be Igor 
Stravinsky, Ernest Ansermet, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Eleazar de Carvalho, 


Koussevitzky Reviving Music He 
Introduced Here Over 24 Years 


In’ preparation for his 25th and 
final season in America as conducto) 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
‘Serge Koussevitzky will return to 
‘Boston at the end of this month 
The season will begin in Sympnon) 
Hall on Friday afternoon and Sat 
urday evening, Oct. 8 and 9, with ; 
program recalling this conductor: 
American debut in 1924, and includ 
ing Vivaldi’s Concerto in D Minor, 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 0: 
Haydn, Honegger’s Symphony fo) 
Strings, and Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has been spena- 
ing his time at his Summer home 
in Lenox in laying out plans for 
his final season. His programs will 
revive a number of works which 
he introduced to these concerts in 
the course of 24 years. These will 
include: Bach’s Mass in B Miuinor, 
Bela Bartoks Concerto for Or- 
chestra, Prokofieff’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony 
Stravinsky's “Ode” and “Song o! 
the Nightingale,’ and the Seventh 
Symphony by Shostakovich. Vliadi- 
mir Horowitz. who made his Boston 
debut in 1928 playing the Third 
Piano Concerto by Rachmaninoff, 
will repeat that work, and Jascha 
Heifetz will repeat Prokolieff’s Sec- 
ond Violin Concerto which he 
played here in 1937. 

Twenty-four years ago Dr. Kous- 
sevizky had little acquaintance 
with the symphonic music of Ameri- 
can composers, of which there was 
far less than now. In the course of 
those years he has encouraged the 
‘artistic development of a number 
of them, singling out and introduc- 
ing music of importance. Works by 
the following composers will be re- 
vived: Copland, Piston, Schuman 
Barber, Harris and Cowell. New 
Music by Irving Fine, Leo Sowerby, 
and Howard Hanson will be intro- 
duced. Some outstanding music by 


European and South American com-, 
posers will be introduced in the! 


‘An 


and Thor Johnson. The soloists will 
include: Rudolf Firkusny, Nicole 
Henriot, Myra Hess, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Soulima Stravinsky, Jascha 
Meifetz, and Gregor Piatigorsky. 


American in Paris; * 


Symphony Plans 


One of George Gershwin’s less 
well known symphonic works has 
just been recorded by Victor and 
proved to me, at least, that it adds 
very considerably to the composer's 
serious reputation. This is “An 
American in Paris,” dating -from 
1928: and I suppose it is unfamiliar 
only in the sense that it is not as 
often played as the Rhapsody in 
Blue or even the Concerto in F. I 
had expected to find the music 


rather dated and, like the Rhapsody 
in Blue, derivative. But it is a piece 
brimming over with charm, a nos- 
talgic musical visit by an American 
to Paris revealing Gershwin’s 
melodic and imaginative gifts at 
their highest. The piece has been 
recorded by the RCA-Victor 
Orchestra and sympathetically con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein. . 

Gershwain’s death was probably 
one of the greatest losses to Ameri- 
can music ever sustained. We have, 
to be sure, many composers of far 
sreater technical capacity and of 
far deeper musical knowledge, but 
few with the natural gift which was 
Gershwin’s whether he applied it 
to musical comedy or his more seri- 
ous scores. The opera, “Porgy and 
Bess,” established once and for all 
the comnoser’s serious claims. Yet 


how typical it was of his whole mu- 
sical life that it was better when 
revived after his death in another’s 
orchestration! ; 

The Rhapsody in Blue has never 
been a favorite of mine, but most 
judges have seen in it evidence of 
unmistakable talent. “An Ameri- 
can in Paris” came to me, therefore, 
as a great surprise. The music is 
fresh and jaunty, with an under- 
current of nostalgia. It revives 
very clearly an era, that of the 
1920s, which is nowadays regarded 
as shameful or just plain foolish 
Those most contemptuous of the 
era may not find the picture tha 
Gershwin evokes pleasant, but I 
wonder if the lofty achievements of 
the 1940s are going to sound as at- 
tractive as this delightful piece in 
20 years’ time? If we are to judge 
by recent musical comedies, have 
we really anything on the 1920s? 
“Heaven on Earth” pulled about as 
complete a musical blank as a 
musical comedy can and still fool 
some of the public some of the time. 
Kurt Weill’s score for “Love Life,” 
save for some of the vocal writing, 
was herdly better and certainly did 
not enhance that dismal] entertain- 
ment. And who will pretend now 
that “Allegro” was a musical ad- 
vance for Richard Rodgers? Rather 
was the entire show a ghastly retro- 
gression. When the musical thea- 
ter gets back to something like its 
old standards they will get me out 


MORE SYMPHONY NEWS 
of my chair, 

Bit by bit in a rather tantalizing 
fashion does the Boston Symphony 
release ts plans for the 68th season. 
Last week we noted that Serge 


Koussevitzky will, with pardonapie 
sentiment, repeat tn part his first 
program of 1924 for the start of 
his 25th season on Oct. 8 and 9. 
He will merely sybstitute Honeg- 
ger’s Symphony for Strings, for 
which he has demonstrated several] 
times his admiration, for the same 
composer’s “Pacific 231.” And, 
since he no longer feels quite the 
same enthusiasm for Scriabin, he 
will give Beethoven’s 7th Symphony 
instead. (Can his choice of the 7th 
have been influenced in any degree 
by the fact that Stokowski will 
conduct the Philharmonic in the 
same work the preceding Saturday 
night?), “4 

At this point the Boston Sym- 
phony has released qa few further 
details about the music we can ex- 
pect. Evidently the big choral work 
is going to be Bach’s B minor Mass, 


ind at that there will certainly be 
no objection. Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony is one of the longer works to 
be revived. It has its tedious mo- 
ments, to be sure, but perhaps the 
compensating beauties are enough. 
At any rate Mr. Koussevitzky prom- 
ised it for last season, so that it was 
a sure bet for this.) /o . « 06/ 7~/ PY 

Prokofieff’s 5th Symphony will be 
brought forward again, and that is 
only proper. It is, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest of modern sym- 


phonies and one of the great works 
of art to come out of the war years. 
Koussevitzky is nothing if not fair, 
and thus he is also reviving Shos- 
takovitch’s 7th or Leningrad Sym- 
phony. I happen to think it’s a 
grievous bore; but it is pretentious 
enough, Heaven knows, and maybe 
we ought to have the chance to 
judge it again. 

Other new works mentioned in the 


release are Stravinsky’s “Ode” and 
“Song of the Nightingale,” and 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra. It 
eomes well within the realm of good 
hews that Jascha Heifetz will play 
Prokofieff’s Second Violin Concerto, 
with which he had such success 
more than 10 years ago. And the 
DRO sign will be out weeks in ad- 
vance when Horowitz is announced 
to play Rachmaninoff’s Third. Mr. 
‘Koussevitzky is not going to neglect 
the American composers he has 
Sponsored throughout his term. 
Thus we will get revivals of music 
iby Copland, Piston, Schuman, 
‘Barber, Harris and Cowell and new 


works by Irving Fine, Leo Sowerby 
and Howard Hanson. Where in all 
this he is going to have room for 
any completely new works is some- 
thing of a mystery, which may be 
'revealed to us anon. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 





Koussevitzky Prepares |. 


His Twenty-Fifth Season} 
Begins Last Term With 


Boston Symphony on Oct. & 


Serge Koussevitzky will open 
his twenty-fifth and last season 
as*music director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 8, in Symphony 
|Hall, This will be the sixty-eighth 
season of the orchestra, 


Through a quarter of a century, 
Dr. Koussevitzky has concerned 
himself deeply with the musical 
growth of America and the de- 
velopment of its foremost com- 
posers through performance, 


4 $4 ¢ 


The conductor will base his first 
program of the season on the pro- 
gram for his American debut in 


Boston, on Oct. 10, 1924, beginning 
with Vivaldi’s Orchestral Con- 
certo in D minor and including 
Brahm’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn. In 1924, Koussevitzky 
introduced to America Arthur 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231” and at 
this season’s opening he will per- 
‘form one of the same composer’s 
latest works, his Symphony for 
Strings. Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony will close the program. 

The orchestra will give its usual 
four series of concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall: 24 Friday afternoon 
and 24 Saturday evening concerts 
from Oct. 8 through May 2. The 
snorter series of Tuesday evening 
concerts has been increased to 9, 
(Oct, 12, Noy. 2, 23, Dec. 21, Jan. 
4, 25, Feb. 22, March 22, and 
April 19). The series of six Sun- 
day afternoon concerts will be 
given on Oct. 24, Nov. 21, Jan. 2, 
23, Feb. 27, and April 24. 

All seats for the two evening 
series are entirely subscribed for 
the season. Seats are still avail- 
able for the Friday afternoon and 
the Sunday afternoon series. 

Guests conductors for the longer 
series in Boston will include a 
famous composer and a dis- 
tinguished visitor from Europe — 
Igor Stravinsky and Ernst An- 
sermet. Three conductors who 
have developed their talents un- 
der the ‘direction of Dr. Kous- 


sevitzky at the Berkshire Music 
Center in Tanglewood, and who 
have taken their places in the con- 
cert world, will appear as guests. 
They are Leonard Bernstein, 
Eleazar de Carvalho (from Bra- 
zil), and Thor Johnson (now the 
conductor of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra). Messrs Ansermet, Bern- 
stein, and Carvalho will appear 
as guest conductors in the Tues- 
day evening series and Messrs. 
Johnson and Carvalho in the 
Sunday gtternoon series. 
+ 


The soloists for the longer series 
will include the pianists Rudolpti 
Firkusny, Nicole Henriot, Myra 
Hess, Viadimir Horowitz, and 
Soulima Stravinsky, who will play 
when his father conducts; the 
violinist Jascha Heifetz, and the 
cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky. 

The orchestra will give six con- 
certs in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, two each in New Haven, 
Hartford, and Newark, and single 
eoncerts in Springfield, at Hun- 
ter College, N. Y., in New Bruns- 


wick, N. J., Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Ann Arbor, Detroit, and 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Richa ' 
Serge Koussevitzky, who opens his twenty-fifth season with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Oct, 8. 
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New Works fe or the 


Symphony Sea 


New Works by Benjamin Britten 


New symphonies by Benjamin 
Britten and Olivier Messiaen will 
be among the novelties to be pre- 
sented by Dr. Koussevitzky in 
his twenty-fifth and final season 


as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The sea ¥ be- 
gins on Oct. 8. 9-29 

The Sixth Synfphony of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, which had its 
first American performance at 
Tanglewood last July, wil] be 
heard at the third pair of con- 
certs, Oct. 22-23. A Toccata by 
Irving Fine of the Harvard Music 
Department wil}, be on.the same 
program. 

Messiaen’s work, commissioned 
by © the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, is reported to be of 
unusual length and for large 
forces. It was Originally an- 
nounced for last season. Britten's 


symphony will have its world 
premiére here. 

Igor Stravinsky, who appeared 
at these concerts in Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s first season, wil] conduct 
a suite from his Ballet, “Orfeo.” 
A new symphony by Leo Sowerby 
is announced, and a plano con- 
certo by Howard Hanson, with 
Rudolf Frikusny as soloist. 

Eleazar de Carvalho, Brazilian 


(Pe ne 


guest conductor, wil] introduce 
two new works from his own 
country: a Sinfonia by Fernandez 
and “Manducarara” by Villa- 
Lobos, Ernst Ansermet, as guest, 
will introduce here the Symphonie 
Concertante by his fellow Swiss 
Composer, Frank Martin. Dr, 
Koussevitzky announces for (Oct. 
™ the first Boston performance of 
the Seventh §S ny Gus 
tav Mahler. Farve and 
_ A number of wor s Which were 
introduced in the course of 24 
years under Dr, Koussevitzky’s 
leadership Will be revived. Ravel's 
Piano Concerto, introduced here 


and Olivier Messiaen Scheduled 


on April 22, 1932, by Jesus Maria 
Satirathé. will be repeated by the 
same pianist, Vladimir Horowitz, 
whose debut in 1928 in Rachman- 
inov’s Third Piano Concerto is 
especially remembered, and 


| Jascha Heifetz, who played the 
Second Violin Concerto of Proko- 
‘fiev, will return in the same 
works, Stravinsky’s Piano Ca- 
| priecio will be performed by 
Soulima Stravinsky under his 
father’s direction, | 
Also to be heard are Bach's 
'Mass in B minor. Béla Bartok’s 
Orchestral Concerto, Prokofiev's 
| Fifth Symphony. Liszt’s “Faust” 
‘Symphony, Stravinsky’s ode” 
.and “Song of the Nightingale,” 
‘and the Seventh Symphony by 
'Shostakovitch (this to be con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein). 
~ Ernst Ansermet and Thor John- 
‘son will make their first appear- 
/ances as guest conductors in Bos- 
ton, Soloists to be heard for the 
‘first time here are the pianists, 
| Nicole Henriot (from France) and 
|Soulima Stravinsky, Other solo- 
‘ists include Myra Hess. Rudolf 
Firkusny, Vladimir Horowitz. 
Jascha Heifetz, and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Season tickets for the 
Friday afternoon series and the 
Sunday afternoon series in Sym- 
phony Hall are stil] to be had. 
The Saturday evening series and 
the Tuesday evening series are 
completely subscribed. 


New Works Announced tor 
Koussevitzky’s 25th Season 


Serge Koussevitzky, who will open 
his 25th and final year as conduc- 


tor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall a week 
from next Friday (October 8), will 
introduce new works of notable in- 


terest in the course of the season. | 
Benjamin Britten, who composed | 
his opera, “Peter Grimes”, for 
Tanglewood, has written a new sym-. 
phony which will have its world. 
premiere by this orchestra. Olivier 


Messiaen, oufstanding among the 
younger generation of French com- 
posers has written, by commission 
of the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion, & new symphony of unusual 
length and for large forces, the 
score of which is expected to arrive 
soon. The 6th Symphony by Ralph 
Vaughan-Williams will figure on 
the third Boston program—October 
22. This symphony had its first 
|American performance at the Berk- 
‘Shire Music Festival last July. A’ 
Toccata by Irving Fine of the music | 
faculty at Harvard will be intro-' 
duced at the same pair of concerts, ; 
Stravinsky, who appeared at these: 
concerts in Koussevitzky’s first sea- 
son, will conduct a suite from his! 
Ballet, “Orfeo”, A new Symphony | 
by Leo Sowerby is announced, and) 
@ piano concerto by Howard Han-| 
son (with Rudolf Firkusny as scared 
ist). 

Eleazar de Carvalho, the Brazilian| 
supst conductor, will introduce two | 
new works from his own country: | 
& Sinfonia by Fernandez and Man-| 
ducarara by Villa Lobos. Ernst An- 
sermet, as guest, will introduce here' 
the Symphonie Concertante hy his 
fellow Swiss composer, Frank ‘Mar-!| 


tin. Dr. Koussevitzky announces 
| for October 15 the first Boston per- 
‘formance of the 7th Symphony by 
‘Gustav Mahler, 

A number of works which were 
‘Introduced in the course of 24 years 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s leadership 
Will be revived. Ravel’s Piano Con- 
certo, introduced here on April 22, 
1932, by Jesus Maria Sanroma, will 
be repeated by the same pianist. 
Vladimir Horowitz, whose debut in 
1928 in Rachmaninoff’s 3rd Piano 
Concerto is especially remembered, 
and Jascha Heifetz, who played the 
2nd Violin Concerto of Prokofieff, 
will return with the same works. 
| Stravinsky’s Piano Capriccio will be 
‘performed by Soulima Stravinsky 
under his father’s direction. Also 
to be heard are Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor, Bela Bartok’s Orchestral 
Concerto, Prokofieff’s . 5th Sym- 


Phony, Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony, 


Stravinsky’s “Ode” and “Song of! 


the Nightingale”, and the 7th Sym-| 
phony by Shostakovitch (this to be 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein), | 
Ernst Ansermet and Thor Johnson| 
will make their first appearance as 
guest conductor in Boston. Soloists 
to be heard for the first time are 
the pianists, Nicole Henriot (from 
France) and Soulima Stravinsky. 
Soloists familiar from past seasons 
include Myra Hess, Rudolf Firkusny 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jascha Heifetz, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky. Season 
tickets for the Friday Afternoon 
series and the Sunday Afternoon 
series in Symphony Hall are still to 
be had. The Saturday Evening 
series and the Tuesday Evening 
Series are completely subscribed. 


Few Changes 
In Personnel 
hon 
(34 


There will be few important 
changes in personnel when the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gathers next Monday morning to 
begin rehearsals for its final sea- 
son under Dr. Koussevitzky, 

Manuel Valerio has been pro- 
moted to first clarinet. succeed- 
Ing the late Victor Polatschek. 
Attilio Poto has been engaged as 
third clarinet. 

Samuel Mavs of the Philade]- 
Dhia Orchestra has been chosen 
to head the cello section, replacing 
Jean Bedetti. resigned, 

Hubert Sauvlet has resigned 
from the violin section, and Shel- 
don Rotenberg replaces him. 
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Boston Audiences Have Changed 


Very Little in 24 Years, 
Says Koussevitzky 


Ber By CYRUS DURGIN }0-2-45 
LENOX—Serge Koussevitzky strolled thoughtfully 7 
the grassy terrace of his Berkshire manse, high on the hill- 
side above Lenox. It was one of those treasurable green- 
gold-and-russet days of late September, when the sun is 
warm and for a moment time seems to pause just to let you 
absorb an unforgettable mood picture. be 


Dressed as always in a harmo- 
nious color combination—brown 


jacket and trousers, white cap 
and shoes—the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
looked ruddy and rested. For a 
month and a little more he had 
been recuperating from the heat 
and har# work of the Tanglewood 
Festival, ard preparing for the 
opening of the new Symphony 
seax%2) When he steps before tne 
Friety audience at Symphony 
Hat: this week, it will be a rare 
and momentous occasion, for Mr. 
Koussevitzky will be entering his 
25th and last season as the illus- 
trious director and interpretive 
wizard of the Boston Orchestra. 
For him and for those of us: who 
have sat before him for numerous 
years it will be a little sad as well 
as brilliant. The season to come 
Will be full of symphonic pleas- 
ures, but it will also be hail and 
farewell. 

As he looked out thoughtfully 
over the beautiful view, of Lake 
Mahkeenaé¢ and the hills beyond, 
you might have thought that he 
Was ruminating, Far from it! Just 
that morning he had learned that 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was up 
against new Salary demands and 
had decided to cancel the season 
of 1948-49. . 

“I foresaw all this 10 years 
ago!” he declared, his greenish- 
hazel eyes flashing as he spoke, 
“I could have told you then that 
all this would happen. The situ- 
ation of symphony orchestras in 
this country is not good. Finan- 
cially, I mean. The rich people 
who used to support them liber- 
ally no longer can afford to do 
so. Much of their income goes in 
huge taxes. The time has come for 
the government to support: art in 

our country. The people need art 

and there is no other source of 
steady, adequate financial assist- 
ance, 

Government support of the arts 
has for years been a subject close 


to Koussevitzky’s heart—and any- 
one who knows the Koussevitzky 
tenacity will tell you that once he 
has fastened upon an idea he does 
not give it up until success has 
been won. Over luncheon—which 
included vegetables fresh from the 
Koussevitzky garden—he elabo- 
rated on his belief. The spacious 
dining room rang with the inten- 
sity of his conviction. . 

“We musicians and you critics 
and other people who love the 
art must ask that a congress be 
called to request the government 
to subsidize orchestras, museums 
and so on. There must be a prac- 
tical plan. After all, the culture 
of a nation is reflected as much 
in its art (by which he meant all 
forms of art) as by its science. 

His life long, Koussevitz.y has 
been a small, slight bundle of 
energy—mind as well as body. He 
speaks his mmd, which never has 
been sheltered by an_ Ivory 
Tower. Whether working hard 
over music or relaxing in the 
pastoral- quiet of his country 
home, the world and our troubles 
are never far from his mind. 

“We are living in such danger- 
ous times,” he reiterated, “just as 
if we were on the side of a vol- 
cano that might explode at any 
minute. The Russians are so 
stupid and aggressive. But we 
must never get out of Berlin. If 
we should leave Germany, | think 
[ know what would hap ven. The 
minute we did that, the Russians 
would claim that at last Germany 
was united. They would set up a 
government—a Bolshevik govern- 
ment, of course~and shou: ‘Here 
is the real German Government’ 
And it would be a _ Bolshevik 
State. France would follow, and 
Italy, because they would not 
have the strength to resist, Then 
practically all of Europe would 
be Bolshevized. - _. 

“The Soviets do not have the 
racial hatred of the Fascists or the 
Nazis, but they have what is 
quite as bad: class hatred. I know 


‘for I saw it “all, I worked for. 


three years under that regime 
when it was new. They did not 
harm me because 10 years before 


the Bolsheviks came I had begun 


to give the Russian people the 
spiritual food of music. | gave 
them free concerts, and thousands 
who had never heard a Symphony 
orchestra, before, got .a taste of 
the joys of music. 

In a sense the career of Kous- 
sevitzky has been a long and 
amazing metamorphosis. Who on 
that July day when he was born 
in Tver, North Russia. could have 
foretold that. he. would become 
One of the three greatest virtu- 
OSi of the double-bass in the his- 
tory of music? That he would be 
Known the world over as a bril- 
liant orchestral interpreter with 
a fabulous ear for glorious color 
and richness of sound? That he 
would come to the United States, 
enjoy the longest tenure on record 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. become an 
American citizen. develop a Sum- 
mer music festival into the best 
such on this continent, bring the 
Boston Symphony to a new golden 
period of perfection. become a 
foremost apostle of American 
music and as integral a part of 
Bostonian life as anything you 
could name — including the 
Braves? 

Looking back on his career at 
Symphony Hall, what might 
Stand out as the peak of his 
achievements, the most vivid 
memory of all? It is with a smile 
Puzzled and perhaps a little wry 
that he answers: | 

“I cannot tel] you. No experi- 
ence, no one piece of music, I 
see it all complete. When I have 
conducted the first performance 
Of a composition by Aaron Cop- 
land, by Walter Piston or Roy 
Harris—to speak only. of new 
music—I have thought at the time 
that it is the sreatest ever writ- 
ten. But as the years go on and 
more and more new things have 
been done, I look back upon these 
24 years as a whole, 

“Of course [ have had the Satis- 
faction of seeing certain Ameri- 
Can pleces accepted by the pub- 
lic which were debated and even 
Opposed at the beginning.” 

Koussevitzky thinks that Boston 
audiences have not changed a 
great deal since he arrived in the 
Autumn of 1924. 

“They have changed a little, but 
from the start they were receptive 
to the new pieces. I do think, 
however, that thev have come to 


like Brahms much more than they 
did. I have noticed the greatest 
change in publie acceptance in 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. The first 
time I went to Pittsburgh I played 
Scriabin’s ‘Poeme de VExtase’ and 


tne auuience taugnead-all the way 
through. The same thing hap- 
pened in Chicago. But now, Pitts- 
burgh and: Chicago,. of the cities 
outside of Boston, are thé quickest 
to grasp the new works. 

“I am not retiring to be lazy,” 
he @rinned. “There will be the 
Berkshire Music Center, I, want 
to lengthen the time of the Sum- 
mer sessions, and I want to build, 
eventually, a Greek theatre. My 
idea would be to bring in the 
finest writers, composers, poets 
and dramatists and present our 
own tragedies in the Greek man- 
ner, tragedies of our own time 
that would illuminate our own 
lives, 

“Then there is the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation, which is set 
up to go on permanently, long 
after my death. Everything that 
. had when my first wife died T 
put into the Foundation. The cap- 


ital cannot be touched, and only 
the income is spent in commis- 
sioning new music each year, We 
ask, every year, a foremost Amer- 
ican and European composer to 
produce new scores. For those 
they are given $1000. We also 
commission a lesser-known. young- 
€r, American and foreign com- 
poser with a. stipend of $500. 
Sometimes we ask for smaller 


Works, and for those the compos- 
ers receive $250, to encourage 
them. 

“There has been only one out- 
Side contribution to the Founda- 
tion funds, because T do not like 
to ask for money. That was five 
years ago, when in honor of my 
20th anniversary, the Boston Sym- 
phony trustees asked me what TI 
Would like as a gift at that time, J 
told them: ‘I don’t want any gift, 
but if you have some money to 
buy one, please ive it to ‘the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 
They did that. and it meant $16,- 
000 added to the Capital fund. 


“Boston My Home” 


“I shall guest conduct, too. In 
fact, I have so Many offers now 
that if I accepted them alll should 
be busier than T ever have been. 
But naturally I could not do that. 

ext year JT shal] Stay here at 
Seranek through October, then ZO 
to New York and other places, 
January, February and March my 
my wife and I shall live in Ari- 
70na, We discovered Phoenix 


last Winter, and the beauty of the 
desert is fascinating. I consider 
Boston as my home, but I cannot 
take the Winter climate here any 
more. Of course we shal] cone 
tittue to keep a house in Boston, 
and we want to hear the Boston 
Symphony often.” 
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business that it was in what was to 
be the city of his adoption. Told 


and beloved conductor has con- 
ey i, wil xan Boden tributed an extraordinary chapter 
to the sixty-seven-year-old history 
of the orchestra, 


Koussevitzky begin on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of this 
week his 25th and final season as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra there will be some, per- 
haps many, who were present on 
the corresponding occasions 24 
years ago. Again, most of those 
who filled Symphony Hall at those 
two historic concerts were getting 
their first glimpse of the handsome 
Russian, just turned to 50, who in 
no time at all had been able to 
elicit from the familiar orchestra 
a quite unfamiliar brilliance and 
sensuous beauty of tone. 


Recalls First Meeting 


For this particular member of 
the Friday afternoon congregation 
it was by no means a first glimpse 
of Koussevitzky. The preceding en- 
counter, though one of the earlier 
events in his newspaper career, re- 
mains the most picturesque of 
them all. Informed that the con- 
ductor would remain in New York 
for a few days after his arrival 
from Europe, the enterprising Post 
decided to scoop its rivals and 
despatch its new music critic to the 
Big City. Furthermore, in order 
that the interviewer might find 
his subject in a state of repose, and 
hence completely communicative, 
he was instructed to accompany 
the immigration and health officers 
to quarantine and board the Aqui- 
tania there. Actually, Koussevitzky 
came to Boston that very day and 
was met by representatives of the 
other papers. But I am sure the 
Post no more regretted the New 
York junket than I did. 


In the little group on the great 
Cunarder’s deck; as she sailed up 
New York Harbor that morning, 
were Mme. Koussevitzky who, in 


that a certain European conductor, 
much in evidence in New York, was 
not much liked there, Koussevitzky 
replied that New York showed good 
taste! 


In response to a direct inquiry 
regarding the availability of the) 


New England Conservatory as a 
feeder for the Orchestra, Kousse- 
vitzky was assured that it had 
already functioned as such. How- 
ever, it was some time before he 
made full use of that resource, pre- 
ferring to get most of his replace- 
ments from Europe. 

Koussevitzky’s art has broadened 
and deepened considerably in these 
24 years, though the range of his 
musical interest and sympathies has 
narrowed. This is shown in his com- 
bined desire and inability to repro- 
duce this week his initial program. 
Keeping their place, as already noted 
here, are Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto 
and Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn. The “Roman 
Carnival” Overture of Berlioz has 
been scrapped. Since Honneger’s 
symphonic locomotive, “Pacific 231,” 


no longer rides the orchastral rails, | 
it will be replaced by that com- | 


poser’s String Symphony. Most, sig- 
nificant of all is the substitution of 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony for 
Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” With 
the Russian mystic Koussevizky has 
blown hot, cold and ‘hot again. He 
is now definitely out, 


Other Concerts 


In other concerts, this coming 
season will be one of reminiscence. 
Promised revivals are of Ravel’s 
Piano Concerto (Sanroma), the 
Rachmanioff Third (Horowitz), the 
second Violin Concerto of Prokofieff 
(Heifetz), the B minor Mass of Bach, 
the “Faust” Symphony of Liszt, the 
Orchestral Concerto of Bartok, the 
Fifth Symphony of Prokofieff. the 
seventh of Shostakovitch (Bern- 
stein) and works . by | sundry 
Americans, 


Stravinsky Will Conduct 


On the basis of advance but in- 
complete information from Sym- 
phony Hall, it was stated here that 
Stravinsky would not conduct 
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THE BOSTON . 
PHONY’S FIRST RUS 
SIAN CONDUCTOR, as he 


looked in his first 
(1 924-25) ‘ (Schervee "Studion 


When his son, 


he US Soulima, appeared 
aS planist in his 


, father’s Capriccio. 
That was a mistake. Stravinsky will 


conduct, introducing a Suite from 
his ballet, “Orpheus.” To be re- 
Vived are his “Ode” and “Song of 
the Nightingale.” Other novelties 
not yet announced here are sym- 
phonies by Britten, Messiaen and 
Sowerby, a Toccata by Irving Fine, 
new pieces by Fernandez and Villa- 
Lobos (Carvalho) and a Symphonie 
Concertante by the Swiss Frank 
Martin (Ansermet). A new name 
among the soloists is that of the 


young and gifted French iani 
Nicole Henriot. r i 


Introduce Seventh of Mahler 


At the concerts of next week 
Koussevitzky will introduce to Bos- 
ton the Seventh Symphony of 
Mahler. In November Mr. Mitro- 
poulos will give New York its first 
complete hearing of that problem- 
atical work in 25 years. The two 
so-called Intermezzi have been 
since performed there under Klem- 
perer. Like the Fifth and the Sixth 
(given its American premiere in 
New York last season by Mitro- 
poulos), the Seventh is purely or- 
chestral. As a rooter for Mahler 
these many years, I cannot help be- 
Ing secretly pleased at the way in 
which his music is now coming into 
favor. No longer do I feel that 
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Dr. Koussevitzky in 
His Final Season 


. | Tt - 
By WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Among those who will hear Serge 
Koussevitzky begin on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of this 
week his 25th and final season as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra there will be some, per- 
haps many, who were present on 
the corresponding occasions 24 
years ago. Again, most of those 
who filled Symphony Hall at those 
two historic concerts were getting 
their first glimpse of the handsome 
Russian, just turned to 50, who in 
no time at all had been able to 
elicit from the familiar orchestra 
a quite unfamiliar brilliance and 
sensuous beauty of tone. 

Recalis First Meeting 

For this particular member of 
the Friday afternoon congregation 
it was by no means a first glimpse 
of Koussevitzky. The preceding en- 
counter, though one of the earliet 
events in his newspaper career, re- 
mains the most picturesque of 
them all. Informed that the con- 
ductor would remain in New York 
for a few days after his arrival 
from Burope, the enterprising Post 


decided to scoop its rivals and 


despatch its new music critic to the 
Big City. Furthermore, in order 


that the interviewer might find 


his subject in a state of repose, and 


hence completely communicative. 


he was instructed to accompany 


the immigration and health officers 
to quarantine and board the Aqui- 


tania there, Actually, Koussevitziks 


came to Boston that very dav and 


was met by representatives of the 


other papers Rist [ ary) sire the 


Post no more regretted the New 


York junket than I did 

In the little group on the great 
Cunarder’s deck, as she sailed up 
New York Harbor that morning, 
were Mme. Koy sevitzky who, in 


contrast to her husband, spoke Eng- 
lish, and the conductor’s secretary, 
Dr. Zederbaum, who acted as inter- 
preter. Koussevitzky talked of 
many things, including, of course, 
his Boston plans. He was confident 
of his success with the Boston public 
and press, but New York plainly had 
him worried. As it turned out, his 
triumph there was destined to be as 
complete as it was in Boston, but it 
was not the same “Veni, vidi, vici” 
business that it was in what was to 
be the city of his adoption. Told 
that a certain European conductor, 
much in evidence in New York, was 
not much liked there, Koussevitzky 
replied that New York showed good 
taste! 

In response to a direct inquiry 
regarding the availability of the) 
New England Conservatory as a 
feeder for the Orchestra, Kousse- 
vitzkvy was assured that it had 
already functioned as such. How- 
ever, it was some time before he 
made full use of that resource, pre- 
ferring to get most of his replace- 
ments from Europe. 

Koussevitzky’s art has broadened 
and deepened considerably in these 
24 years, though the range of his 
musical interest and sympathies has 
narrowed. This is shown in his com- 
bined desire and inability to repro- 
duce this week his initial program. 
Keeping their place, as already noted 
here, are Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto 
and Brahms Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn. The “Roman 
Carnival’ Overture of Berlioz has 
been scrapped. Since Honneger’s 
symphonic locomotive, “Pacific 231,” 
no longer rides the orchgastral rails, 
it will be replaced by that com- 
poser’s String Symphony. Most, sig- 
nificant of all is the substitution of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony for 
scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” With 
the Russian mystic Koussevizky has 
Dlown hot, cold and ‘hot again. He 
is now definitely out, 


Other Concerts 


In other concerts, this coming 
season will be one of reminiscence. 
Promised revivals are of Ravel’s 
Piano Concerto (Sanroma), the 
Rachmanioff Third (Horowitz), the 
second Violin Concerto of Prokofieff 
(Heifetz), the B minor Mass of Bach, 
the “Faust” Symphony of Liszt, the 
Orchestral Concerto of Bartok, the 
Fifth Symphony of Prokofieff. the 
seventh of Shostakovitch (Berne 
stein) and works by sundry 
Americans, 


Stravinsky Will Conduct 


On the basis of advance but in- 
complete information from Sym- 
phony Hall, it was stated here that 
Stravinsky would not conduct 
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THROUGH THE YEARS 


THE BOSTO N SYM. 
PHONY’S FIRST RUS. 
SIAN CONDUCTOR, as he 


looked in his firs 
us first season 
(1924-25), iSchervee Studio) 


when his son, Soulima. appeared 
as planist in his father’s Capriccio. 
hat was a mistake. Stravinsky will 
conduct, introducing a Suite from 
his ballet, “Orpheus.” To be re- 
vVived are his “Ode” and “Song of 
the Nightingale.” Other novelties 
not yet announced here are sym- 
phonies by Britten. Messiaen and 
Sowerby, a Toccata by Irving Fine 
new pieces by Fernandez and Villa- 
Lobos (Carvalho) and a Symphonie 
Concertante by the Swiss Frank 
Martin (Ansermet). A new name 
among the soloists is that of the 


young and gifted French piani 
| 2=nc lst, 
Nicole Henriot. ‘ 


Introduce Seventh of Mahler 


At the concerts of next week 
Koussevitzky will introduce to Bos- 
ton the Seventh Symphony of 
Mahler, In November Mr. Mitro- 
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poulos will give New York its first 
complete hearing of that problem- 
atical work in 25 years. The two 
so-called Intermezzi have heen 
since performed there under Klem- 
perer. Like the Fifth and the Sixth 
(given its American premiere in 
New York last season by Mitro- 
poulos), the Seventh is purely or- 
chestral. As a rooter for Mahler 
these many years, I cannot help be- 
Ing secretly pleased at the way in 
Which his music is now coming into 
favor. No longer do I feel that 


mine is a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, 
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Koussevitzkv Given Silver Baton. 
Notino His 25th Year Here 


ee, 1e«' 

Serge Koussevitzkynestaucto. of: 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Was presented with a 25th anniver- | 
sary silver baton yesterday by radia | 
station WBMS. The presentation) 
was made at his home in Brookline) 
during a broadcast interview. The! 
baton is a scale model of the wooden 
batons Dr, Koussevitzky uses, and 
is inscribed “To Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
1924—-1948, from Station WBMS, 


Koussevitzky 


} 
) 


silver anniversary and tinal’ season 
of. its eminent conductor, Dr, Serge 
Koussevitzky, were very much in 


the minority. 16-F-¢5 lok 


TREMENDOUS OVATION 


Everyone wanted to be on hand 
to take part in the tremendous ova- 
tion given the conductor, who holds 
the record of ‘having the longest 
and most eventful regime of any of 


rector of the Boston Symphony, wil! 
begin in Symphony Hall Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 8, with a program 
recalling his first concert with the 
orchestra in the Autumn Of 1924. 
At that time Dr. Koussevitsky 
opened his program with Vivaldi’s, 
Orchestral Concerto in D Minor and 


Boston, Mass.” It was presented by 
Arthur E, Haley, station manager. 

The spoken citation was as fol- 
lows, “Dr. Koussevitzky, it is with 
the Freatest of pleasure, acting for 
the Friendly Group, owners of 
WBMS, for its staff and our listen- 
ers, to present you with this silver 
baton, as a token of our esteem and 
admiration, at the beginning of your 
25th anniversary with the ‘Boston 
Symphony Orchestra.” 

Dr. Koussevitzky said he would 
conduct with the silver baton the 
Orchestral Concerto of Vivaldi. at 
the opening Symphony concerts 


7 


fe © 
a Friday afternoon and rey 


evening. ; | 
Participating in the interview! 
were John Thornton, program diret- 


tor, and Martin Bookspan, musie 
director. 


SOCIETY IN 


TURNOUT AT 
SYMPHONY 


Koussevitzky Is Given 
Big Ovation by 
Throng 


BY ROSE WALSH 


The latecomers at yesterday aft- 
ernoon’s auspicious opening of the 


68th season of the Boston Symphony. 
Orchestra, which also marked the 


that orchestra’s leaders. 

Using the slim silver baton re- 
cently presented to him, he opened 
his. silver jubilee program in the 
handsomely refurbished Symphony 
Hall, just as he did his first concert 
back in’ October, 1924. Boston music 
lovers present then and in yester- 
day’s enthusiastic audience heard 
again the stately Concerto for 
Orchestra and Organ by Vivaldi and 
also Brahms’ “Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn.” | 

Boston’s fine old families were 
well represented both the older and 
younger generations, and there were 
many out-of-State visitors, thrilled 
to have a chance to hear the noted 
orchestra whose four series of con- 
certs will carry through into late 
April. 

Among Those Present 

Glimpsed among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Cabot, 
the former president of the trustees 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
Mrs, Alvan T, Fuller arriving with 
Mrs. James J. Phelan, both attired 
in fashionable gray tailored suits: 
Mrs. John S. Ames, Jr., Mrs. Hugh 
Bancroft, Mrs. Paul F, Clark, Mrs. 
Roger Babson, Mrs. Frank G, Allen. 
Mrs. Charles Luckman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Saltmarsh up from New 
Bedford and just back from a sum- 
mer in Europe, and Miss Mary 
Sawyer. 

Also Mrs. John T. Bottomley who 
Stopped for a greeting with her 
son-in-law, Arthur Fiedler; Mrs. 
Richard Hurlbut, Mrs. Foster Burn- 
ham, Mrs. Horace Binney, Mrs. 
Royal Little of Providence, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard sears, Mrs. Isabella 
Grandin, Mrs. Charles F. Hovey in 
a stunning chartreuse and nav) 
suit; Miss Catherine Donnelly, a 
late comer who was Caught in 
traffic; Mrs. Edwin F. Cave and 
her sister, Mrs. F, Wadsworth 
Busk; Mrs. Louis Curtis, Mrs, Wil- 
liam Emerson Barrett, Mr. and 
Mrs, Dwight Bartlett of South- 
bridge; Lady Ames, Mrs. Frank 
Hallowell, Miss Sabra Harwood, 
Mrs. H. Bristol] Nelson, Mrs. Ward 


Thoron of Marlborough st. and Miss 
Amy Sacker. | 


included Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn and Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s “Pacific 231’ which he intro- 
duced to America. The first pro- 
gram of this season will also begin 
with the Vivaldi Concerto and the 
Brahms Variations and will con- 
tinue with Honegger’s Symphony 
for Strings and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 


As in the past, the Boston Sym-) 


phony Orchestra will offer in its 68th 
season the usual four series of con- 
certs in Symphony Hall. ere will 
be 24 pairs of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evenings concerts from 
Oct. 8 through May 2, 1949. 
Of special interest, however, is 
the increase in the number of Tues- 
day evening concerts from six to 
nine (Oct. 12, Nov. 2 and 23, Dec. 
21, Jan. 4, Feb. 22, March 22, April 
19). This and the Saturday evening 
series have both been fully sub- 
scribed for the season. However, 
seats are still available for the Fri- 
day afternoon concerts and the six 


of the Sunday afternoon series to 
be given on Oct. 24, Nov. 21, Jan. 2 
and 23, Feb. 27 and April 24. 

Guest conductors for the longer 
series in Boston will include a 
famous composer and a_ distin- 
guished visitor from Europe—Igor 
Stravinsky and the famed Swiss 
conductor, Ernst Ansermet. Three 
conductors who have developed 
their talents under the direction of 
Dr. Koussevitsky at the Berkshire 
Music Center in Tanglewood, and 
who have since taken their places 
in the concert world, will appear as 
guests. They are Leonard Bern- 
Stein, Eleazar de Carvalho (from 
Brazil), and Thor Johnson (now the 
conductor of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra). Messrs. Johnson, Bernstein. 
and Carvalho wil] appear as guest 
conductors in the Tuesday evening 
series and Messrs, Ansermet and 
Carvalho in the Sunday evening 
series, 

The soloists for the longer series 
will include: the Pianists, Rudolf 
Firkkusny, Niele Henriot, Myra 
Hess, Vladimir Horowitz, and Soul- 
ima Stravinsky who wil] play when 
his father conducts; the violinist 
Jascha Heifetz; and the violoncellist, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, 


LAST YEAR 


- 


Koussevitzky Given 
Warm Greeting at 
Symphony 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Twenty-four years\ago tomorrow 
there was an exciting Friday after- 
noon concert at Symphony Hall, the 
American debut, no less, of the 
Symphony Orchestra’s new conduc- 
tor, Serge Koussevitzky, Yesterday 
aftetnoon this great leader, now a 
beloved figure in Boston, entered 
upon his 25th and, sad to say, his 
final season. There is one conso- 
lation: we shall have him occasion-. 


ally as guest. ae 
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HEARTY GREB&TING 


_At the first concert of the year it 
is customary for the audience to 
stand in greeting. The only differ- 
ence yesterday was that this rite 
was of longer duration and that the 
handclapping = was considerably 
' heartier. Finally, Dr. Koussevitzky 
Signified that enough was enough 
and turned to the first piece on 
the program, which was also the | 
first piece on his initial program, | 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D minor. 

The next number on the original 


list, Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival” 


Overture, was dropped, but the’ 
third item, Brahms’ Variations on a| 
Theme of Haydn, was retained. 
From here on sentiment lost out. No 





hy 


longer does Dr. Koussevitzky feel 
that Honegger’s locomotive piece, 
“Pacific 231,” is suitable material, 
and he replaced it with that com- 
poser’s relatively recent symphony 
for Strings, heard in each of the | 
past two seasons. Nor could he bring | 
himself to perform Scriabin’s “Poem 
of Ecstasy”; there must be some- | 
thing more substantial, and Beetho- | 
ven’s Seventh Symphony took its, 
‘place. That first list was unquestion- 
ably on the junky side, but it did | 
serve to show what the new ** ector | 
could do with an orchestra. You. 
could sum it up as five pieces, and 
the one that was heard yesterday, 
and will be heard again this eve- 


; ovation as he entered. He 
acknowledged: the applause with 
several bows and then began the 
Concerto in D minor for orchestra 
and organ by Vivaldi, the same 
work with which he opened _his 
first season*\ we ie 

Dr. Koussevitzky continued his 
blending of the old and new in 
music. At his debut in Symphony 
Hall in 1924 he featured the first 
American performance of Honeg- 
ger’s “Pacific 2-3-1,” a symphonic 
poem inspired by a locomotive, 

Friday’s performance contained 


a new work by the same composer, 


“Symphony for Strings,” while the 
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ning, as three pieces and a master-| 
piece, meaning, of course, the Sym- 
phony of Beethov’n. 


Vivacious Tempo 


; 
No doubt the Vivaldi and Brahms | 
numbers sounded very much as they | 
had 24 years before. However, the 
on> is definitely period music, and 
the other is 24 years older than it 
was then. It begins to ‘sound aca- 
demic, and all Koussevitzky’s magic 
could not redeem it from this taint 
of scholasticism, the beautiful sev- 
‘enth variation, and one or two oth- 
ers, aside. The Honegger Symphony 
is a fine work, the first two move- 
! ments of which bespeak the sad- 
ness of Occupied France, in which 
‘it was composed, while the chorale 
‘at the end in which a trumpet (Dr. 
Koussevitzky uses three) may dou- 
ble the first violin, voices the hope 
‘of deliverance. It is an obvious 
trick and_= sure-fire. Yesterday's Minor for Orchestra and Organ by 
audience, like its predecessors, rose Vivaldi, the same work with which 
to it. he opened his first season. 
| Although it was not to be pre- Mr. Koussevitzky continued his 
dicted, the joyous seventh was the blending of the old and new in 
‘climax of the afternoon. Neither music, At his debut in Symphony 
the Koussevitzky nor the Boston Hall in 1924, he featured the first 
Symphony of 24 years ago could United States performance of 
ee duplicated precisely this in- Honegger’s “Pacific 2-3-1,” a sym- 
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second half of the program was 
revoted to Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 
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CHEERS FOR KOUSSEVITZKY 


Conductor Opens Final Season 


With the Boston Symphon 
weaken ——5 — 48 * 16 © | t 
BOSTON, Oct. 8 (UP)—Using a i BS oy. a MS Be 
Silver baton, Serge Koussevitzky ; co a i. is ee ae ‘ oy eo 4 
opened his twenty-fifth and final 4 | ee oe, &: a Bis, tas : ... or a 
season as conductor of the Boston = ssa Mag ais, f. ga 
Symphony Orchestra today. 


The orchestra members and au- 
dience at a matinee concert at 
Symphony Hall gave the Russian- 
born conductor a standing ovation 
as he entered. He acknowledged 
the applause with several bows and 
then began the Concerto in D 
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spired performance. The only flaw, phonic poem inspired by a loco- 
if you wish to consider it so, was motive. 

‘the conductor’s tempo in the finale. Today’s performance contained a 
As one of the younger listeners new work by the same composer, 
put it, if the orchestra had played “Symphony for Strings,” while the 
any faster, it would have played second half of the program was 
itself right off the stage. Yet the devoted to Beethoven’s Seventn 
excitement was undeniable, with Symphony. 

the frenzies of music and perform- 

ance reflected in the enthusiasm of 


Koussevitzky Given Ovation 
as He Opens Last Hub Season 


By CYRUS DURGIN the 


Serge Koussevitsky began at| Concerio in D minor, in the edition 
the audience. | Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon | of Alexander Siloti. 


music, This was the Vivaldi 


his 25th and last season as conductor ipelipe dat Game’ Gas, i gear 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra.: 1924. this Concerto was the very: 
For that reason the occasion was first work he conducted. : 
oe of considerable -sentiment as FR oa, — some -of the 
hore padi reso cm ates 0 zky Seifonaaninas Ge Wan eae ie 
he more than the usual sig- 7h tay: Oe 
nificance when orchestra and ,. Would be extraordinarily interest- 
dience rose to greet him Ing. Perhaps they might find con-, 
Continuing appl 2 siderable difference in his treatment: 
standing tii Fuddy ana emilee of Vivaldi then and now. But, one’ 
in the white rediance of a aoa \cem be certain, both performances | 


light, for - seemed tobe min- eee ave shared one characteris- | 
- ; , 
On 


Koussevitzky Acclaimed 


As He Starts Last Season 


: BOSTON, Oct 8 (UP) —Using a 
Silver baton, Serge Koussevitzky 
opened his twenty-fifth and final 
season as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Friday. . 
~The orchestra members and au- 

eae ee ernphony Hall gave the utes, ¢ » 
ssian-born conductor a stand- Therf is fAntliag Etre, nung Meat rainbow-colored tone of. 
bade all be seated and. turned to eabsaie Pste ss, «4 | 


} 


that is rich, clear, ocean- | 





“In lesser hands the spreading] © 
counterpoint, occasionally. unsym-| ame 
métrical phrases and odd accents =~ erwe~w (ow as | 

Mtr create just a thicket of aman: "4 ~ ", ? ii SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 
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e notes formed a large pattern of 
logic and expression, But are three 


a 


trumpets needed to blare the ex-| 
citing chorale that comes in toward | 


the end? ) | . ae 

Koussevitzky’s way with Beet- | as O lf} te 

hoven, ever dynamic but now more : | 
™ 


equable in tempo, needs no descrip- an Cf Tr. Sf Prog 7, 

po The vestry ecg heen was all | By L. A, Sloper a 7 QAM 
eloquence until the last five or six : : 4 

pages, when speed got out of hand. Serge Koussevitzky received an 

. As he promised, the conductor| - ovation. from a standing audience 


used for the opening piece the sil-: terday afternoon 
WER haton: presented to him last| and orchestra yesterday 


Saturday by radio station WBMS. in Symphony Hall as he began ; 
Only four changes have ~been| his twenty fifth and final season ) FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 8, at 2:30 o'clock 


made in the personnel of the or-| ston Sym- 
Chestra. Samuel Mayes has suc- as conductor of the Bo . vii 


‘ceeded Jean Bedetti, resigned, as! phony Orchestra.’ —. 
first cellist, while Manuel Valerio’ The conductor was at the top SATURDAY EVENING, Octoser 9, at 8:30 o'clock 


has moved up to first clarinet fol-. . ice sada 
lowing the death, last July, of Vic.or of his form and the orches 


Polatschek. Attilio Poto has joi | in mid-season fettle. The per- 

the clarinet section, and Sheldon sonnel is little changed at the 

Rotenberg is now a member of the! key desks: Samuel] Mays has come : 

second violins. from the Philadelphia Orchestra | 

me to take Jean Bedetti’s place as § VIVALDI 
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Program Fashioned After. first cellist. and Manuel Valerio 


1924 Concert 1 has been moved to the ngs — I. Maestoso 
The initial program for this 25th pate oe ee eee Be . II. Largo 
anniversary season was planned to! : ‘a cath a piahendin dinetinent WI i 
duplicate, insofar as practicable, sevitzky is able to obtain instan . Allegro 
that introductory one of 1924. Both adherence to his slightest wish, | 
the Vivaldi and the Brahms Varia- 7 i oo baby lp 
tions on a Theme by Haydn were mental as W Ss al >| RAMS ook: lati 
Sulithad.  Berlios’ “Roman Carnic perhaps the sentimental asp er s baeuarag Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56A 
val” Overture was dropped out. were predominant, Twenty five’ | 
Honegger’s Symphony for Strings years is a long time for a man to | 
/Teplaced his “Pacific 231” which. direct the artistic activity of a’ : 
| Saguigh In its day a_ sensational symphony orchestra; longer than : | Symphony for Strings 
ee canbe ID Re: arog to jee any other man has controlled the . Molto moderato 
Le Bari tek ota lah he Avie in, destinies of this vaonceshe oe Adagio mesto 
{terest in the music of Scriabine, so’ it gp oe Nad’ is titaton Ucmaeibic : - Vivace, non troppo 
‘the latter’s “Poem of Ecstasy” was. ow aha 
SEER Semnchocy. Of areereven edly many in the audience re- 
From first to last, yesterday after- cal d that concert, INTERMISSION 
noon, the concert was one of super- It is a pleasure to report that 
lative orchestral playing and inter- Dr. Koussevitzky operates with 
pretation of. absolute mastery and undiminished power and poetic 
distinction. ants | imagination. He is a much better BEETHOVEN 
Brahms’ Haydn Variations may be conductor today than he was 24 | 
frowing a bit lacklustre hy reason years ago. He has put aside many I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
of over-familiarity, but how they of his mannerisms, his extrava- II. Allegretto 
slowed and sang yesterday! He still has full control of Il 
 Honegger’s remarkable wartime pay Sec lage rpesirins > of . Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo 
Symphony, introduced by Munch’! ne Hexible ingirument Ww nat od: ) IV. Allegro con brio 
two seasons ago and repeated by has built and which has help 
Koussevitzky last season, was a him express his artistic visions. ; 
sheer triumph of string virtuosity His plans for the year indicate 
and re-creative conducting. that 9 is still re at the | 
| second concert, he is bringing | 
Mahler’s Seventh Symphony to a | BALDWIN PIANO VICT 
first Boston hearing, and many | OR RECORDS 


other novelties are scheduled. This program will en . j 
The program of this first con- ia i about 4:20 o'clock on Fr iday Afternoon, 
cert was conventional except fo 10:20 on Saturday Evening. 
one item—Honegger’s Symphony | 
for Strings—which oddly enough 
has a passage for three trumpets. 
n played twice before 
concerts, and once at 


Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ 
(Edited by A. Sirott) 
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In lesser hands the spreading 
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counterpoint, occasionally unsym-| @-_- OUSSECYVI ed vy’ 
métrical phrases and odd accents er sll 
Begins Final 


might create just a thicket of sound. 
With Koussevitzky, as with Munch, 
the notes formed a large pattern of 
logic and expression, But are three 
trumpets needed to blare the ex- 
citing chorale that comes in toward 
the end? 


Koussevitzky’s way with Beet-: 
hoven, ever dynamic but now more: 
equable in tempo, needs no descrip- | 


tion. The Seventh yesterday was all] 


eloquence until the last five or six. 


pages, when speed got out of hand. 
As he promised, the conductor 
used for the opening piece the sil- 
ver baton presented to him last 
Saturday by radio station WBMS. 


Only four changes have been} 


made in the personnel of the or- 
chestra. Samuel Mayes has. suc- 
ceeded Jean Bedetti, resigned. as 
first cellist, while Manuel Valerio 
has moved up to first clarinet fol- 
lowing the death, last July, of Vicor 
Polatschek. Attilio Poto has joined 
the clarinet section, and Sheldon 
Rotenberg is now a member of the. 
second violins. 

} 
Program Fashioned After 
1924 Concert 


The initial program for this 25th 
anniversary season was planned to 
duplicate, insofar as_ practicable, 
that introductory one of 1924. Both 
the Vivaldi and the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn were 
retained. Berlioz’ “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture was dropped out. 
Honegger’s Symphony for Strings 
replaced his “Pacific 231” which. 
though in its day a= sensational 
evocation of mechanical power, 
probably would seem dated now. 

Koussevitzky no longer finds in- 
terest in the music of Scriabine. so 
the latter's “Poem of Ecstasy” was 
put aside in favor of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony. 

From first to last, yesterday after- 
noon, the concert was one of super- 
lative orchestral playing and inter- 
pretation of absolute mastery and 
distinction. 

Brahms’ Haydn Variations may be 
growing a bit lacklustre by reason 
of over-familiarity, but how they 
glowed and sang yesterday! 

Honegger’s remarkable wartime 
Symphony, introduced by Munch 
two seasons ago and repeated by 
K.oussevitzky last season. was a 
sheer triumph of string virtuosity 
and re-creative conducting. 


Season. 


By L, A, Sloper 


Serge Koussevitzky received an | 
ovation from a standing audience | 
and orchestra yesterday afternoon | 
in Symphony Hall as he began) 
his twenty fifth and final season | 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- | 


phony Orchestra. 


The conductor was at the top | 


of his form and the orchestra was 


in mid-season fettle, The per- 
sonnel is little changed at the 


key desks: Samuel Mays has come | 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra | 
to take Jean Bedetti’s place as | 
first cellist. and Manuel Valerio | 


has been moved to the first clari- 
net's desk, succeeding the late 


Victor Polatschek, Thus Dr, Kous- : 
sevitzky is able to obtain instant 


adherence to his slightest wish, _ 
It was an occasion of senti- 


mental as well as musical value; 
perhaps the sentimental aspects | 
were predominant, Twenty five’ 
years is a long time for a man to. 


direct the artistic activity of a 
symphony orchestra; longer than 
any other man has controlled the 
destinies of this orchestra, The 
program was reminiscent of the 
first he led in Boston, Undoubt- 


LS —_ LL CE LG 


edly many in the audience re- 
called that concert, 


It is a pleasure to report that 
Dr. Koussevitzky operates with 
undiminished power and poetic 
imagination. He is a much better 
conductor today than he was 24 
years ago. He has put aside many 
of his mannerisms, his extrava- 
gances. He still has full control of 
the flexible instrument which he 
has built and which has helped 
him express his artistic visions. 
His plans for the year indicate 
that he is still exploring; at the 
second concert, he is bringing 
Mahler’s Seventh Symphony to a 
first Boston hearing, and many 
other novelties are scheduled. 


The program of this first con- 
cert was conventional except fo1 
one item—Honegger’s Symphony 
for Strings—which oddly enough 
has a passage for three trumpets. 
It had been played twice before 
at these concerts, and once at 
Tanglewood. The performance on 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


C first Program 


en iz = reeks RRS pe o- O > e 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 8, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrToser g, at 8:30 o'clock 


VIVALDI Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ 


(Edited by A. Stott) 


Maestoso 
Largo 
Ill. Allegro 


We: ie eee Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


HONEGGER 


VC OUER MCs evga deer bt sees sso). en DROReOr Geriios 
I. Molto moderato 


II. Adagio mesto 
III. Vivace, non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. g2 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
Il. Allegretto 


III. Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo 
IV. Allegro con brio 


BALDWIN PIANO 
VICTOR RECORDS 
This program will end about 4:20 o'clock on Friday Afternoon 
10:20 on Saturday Evening. | 
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«4S occasion confirmed the im- 
pression that the piece is really a 
tone poem, describing the despair 
Of Parisians in 1941, the march of 
the invaders, the suffering of the 
inhabitants under the occupation, 
and the final expression of faith 


in survival (this is where the 
trumpets come in). I stil] cannot 
see the work as a forma] sym- 
phonic pattern, 0-9-45 ink 

The other works’ on ‘the pro- 
gram were Vivaldi’s Concerto in 
D minor for orchestra with organ, 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, and Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony. All were performed 
with the intensity and eloquence 
to which we have become accus- 
tomed from Koussevitzky, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


) OPENS SEASON HERE 


Koussevitzky Conducts Group 
in Moving Performance— 
Honegger Work Played 


By OLIN DOWNES 


There is.no use to claim infalli- 
bility. It may be unconscious fa- 
voritism toward an orchestra with 
which'we grew up. But it is the 
inescapable conclusion, and to the 
best of this deponent’s knowledge 
and belief, after hearing brilliant 
performances in preceding weeks 
by other symphonic ensembles, that 
there is no other orchestra in the 
country which for finish, glow of 
tone and distinction of style e Is 
the Boston Symphony.fj-42 Ue 

rhis orchestra gave its first New 
York concert of the season last 
night in Carnegie Hall. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky started his program with 
the first score that he interpreted 


when he came to America at his 
opening’ concert Oct. 10-11, 1924, 
in Boston’s Symphony Hall. The 
orchestra, as all know, was then 
a body of historic distinction. No, 
doubt it played Vivaldi’s p minor 
Concerto Grosso beautifully at the 
lime. But one does not believe it 
could have played as beautifully as 
it did last night. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has been at work upon it for 
twenty-four years. There is no 
String tone like it for Vibrancy, 
transparency and luster. i 

Some think that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky pitches his strings too high 
and thereby gains a spurious bril- 
liancy, It is too bad, but we fear 
that if this is the reason, other con- 
ductors will have to adopt a simi- 
lar pitch, and We are far from 
certain that this device would in 
itself secure the Boston Symphony 
standard of tone-quality. From the 
first sound onward the perform- 
ance of Vivaldi’s music was a feast 
to the ear and the understanding. 


Koussevitzky in Command 


It is not improbable that Dr. 
Koussevitzky, with memories 
crowding him close, and at the be- 
ginning’ of his last season with 
the orchestra to which he has con- 
tributed so much, put his last 
ounce of effort into securing max- 
imum results on this particular: 


occasion. But he has never spared 
the last effort to fain his artistic 
end. Whatever the conditions and 
motivations, he set forth the noble 
Simplicities of Vivaldi’! music with 
& mastery and a beauty that will 
long be remembered. 

The program was of familiar 
music, as too many programs seem 
to be today, with the Single excep- 
tion of the recently composed 
“Symphony for String Orchestra,” 
with trumpet obbligato, by Arthur 
Honegger. This was played here 
last season and met with a gener- 
ally cold reception. One might re- 
call in this connection Beethoven’s 
sTowl when it was remarked that 
the “Eroica’’ Symphony was a hard 
nut to crack—or words to that ef- 
fect, “because it is so much better 
than the others.” Mr. Honegger’s 
symphony for strings is the great- 
est and the most intense music 
that he has produced. It Seeks no 
exterior effect, as most of his 
scores do. It is very dark and very 
tragic in the first two movements. 

Composed in Paris during the 
period of the German occupation, 
it has all the emotional] connota- 
tions of that place and time. The 
dolorous “ostinato” figure for the 
strings heard soon after the be- 
ginning haunts the Whole of the 
opening movement, as a thought, 
an agony, that persists and can- 
not be laid aside. The slow move- 
ment is yet more somber, mount- 
ing, in a dramatic crescendo, to 
an extraordinary climax of grief. 
The triumph of the finale, music 
of wild rejoicing, with the trumpet 
sounding the chorale in the final 
pages, appears to complete the un- 
mistakable > emotiona] scheme of 
the work, 


Score is Masterful] 


Coupled with all this is the dras- 
tic simplicity, Starkness, concen- 
tration of the writing; the power 
and logic of the counterpoint, linear 
and harmonic: the drama of the 
tonal forces involved. The an- 
tagonists are invisible; the crisis 
is that of Armaggedon. A most 
masterful score; one that will make 
its way Slowly because of the un- 
pretentiousness and also unpic- 
turesqueness of the writing; one 
that bites deep and that will long 
endure because of ifs emotion and 
sincerity. 

A performance of exemplary fin- 
ish was that of the Brahms Varia- 
tions on the Theme of Haydn Va- 
riations. For our OWN part we have 
preferred a more rugged reading, 
and in places a more muscular 
tone. In the introduction of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, which 
ended the concert, there was a cor- 
responding’ wish that the Swinging’ 
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Seethoven’s Dionysiac brew? 
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| Koussevitzky Conducts 
_ Boston Premiere of 


Mabhler’s 7th § ymphony 
| By CYRUS DURGIN | 


All things come in time. Now | 
we have Serge Koussevitsky to! 
thank for the Boston premier of the. 
Seventh Symphony by Gustay Mahl- | 
er, at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon. This second program by 
the Boston Symphony Orchesira 
Was devoted to two of the six great | 
: as but one 
other piece: “Pictures at an Exhibi-. 
tion” by Modeste Moussorgsky, in 
the orchestral version by Ravel, 

. It would have been something to | 
be present at the first performance 
Of. Mahler’s Seventh, in Prague in) 
September of 1908. I can imagine 


wre te, the Seventh is long and re-| 
Pettive,rand at the same time de- 
Gnitely a “big” work. There is a 


gtéat deal of the striding, march 


APC rt F hy eae 
like music he was so fond of, fre- 


quent horn and trumpet calls, and 


all available weight of strings, wind 


and percussion for an i ing, 
even grandiloquent finale. | 
. Of the five movements which 


take an hour and 20 minutes—the 
first is a loud and dramatic allegro 
with a .‘ow introduction; the sec- 
ond and fourth a curious pair of 
nocturnes, and the fifth a fast rondo 
which somehow doesn’t seem to 
have the importance a finale ought 
to have. The third movement I have 
left for last, because I fancy there 
is little else like it anywhere in 
musie. Called “shadow-like,’ it is 
a cherzo with most unusual tunes, 
rhythms, accents and scoring, It is 
a movement restless, uneasy, per- 
haps foreboding, and really, call r 
the word “neurotic.” 0416-4 

First acquaintance is a r is 
for drawing conclusions, but it 
seems reasonable to say that the 
Seventh Symphony is unconven- 
tional Mahler. Though full of the 
external traits: the wayward. snatch- 
es of melody, the sliding harmonies, 


the quick chaiigés of pace gnd 
rhythm, and above all the baton 
ful scoring, this is nevertheless 
relatively in.personal. Unlike the 
Second, Fifth and Ninth symphonies. 
and “Das Lied von der Erde,” the 
Seventh avoids the extremes of 
emotional brooding and exaltation. 

Probably there are only a half- 
dozen orchestras in the world able 
to play .this difficult score ade- 
quately. Yesterday’s performance 
Was Magnificent, with the wind 
players, hard-pressed practically all 
the way. giving freely of their 
glorious best. The score calls for 
three instruments not usually de- 
manded at Symphony concerts: 
guitar, clarinet and cowbells! 

It might have been better io 


preface the Mahler Seventh with. 
a brief overture, and to call inter-. 


mission after the first movement of 
the Symphony. An hour and 20 min- 
utes of unbroken active listening is 
a long time, and, further. even 
Ravel’s brilliant orchestration 
seemed a little less than scintilla- 
ting after Mahler. The whole after- 
noon was one of breath-taking 
beauty of performance and one of 
the best examples you could have 
of Serge Koussevitzky’s dazzling 
prowess as interpretive conductor. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 15, at 2:30 o’clack 


MAHLER 


I. Adagio; Allegro con fuoco 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony No. 7 in E minor 


Nachtmusik: Allegro moderato 
Schattenhaft (Shadowlike) 
Nachtmusik: Andante amoroso 
Rondo finale 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


MousSsORGSKY “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 


arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 


Promenade — Gnomus — Promenade — II Vecchio Castello — Promenade — 
Tuileries — Bydlo — Promenade — Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel 
Goldenburg and Schmuyle — Limoges: The Marketplace — Catacombs 


(Con mortuis in lingua mortua) — The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — The Great 
Gate at Kiev 
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Scores and information about music on this program may-be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 
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figure given various’ wind instru- 
ments and set against the ascend- 
ing strings, had been more clearly 
articulated. The passage is none 
too well balanced in the score. 
Aside from such détail, the per- 
formance of one of the best known 
of all symphonies was the climax 
of the occasion. An interpreter 
does or does not comprehend, is 
or is not caught up and fired by 
the greatness of Beethoven. This 
reading comprehended and com- 
panioned him. The grandeur of the 
form was ever present. The pulse 
of life throbbed in every measure. 
The beauty of the world was there. 
The program annotator tells the 
delicious story of the Leipzigers 
who on hearing the Seventh Sym- 
phony for the first time concluded 
that only a drunkard could have 
written the first and last move- 
ments! Is it perhaps the highest 
tribute we can pay Dr. Koussevit- 
zky, whose repertory traverses 
the whole of orchestral literature 
from the seventeenth century to 
today, who has headed every new 
movement in composition that has 
manifested itself in his life-time— 
that at the climax of his experi- 
ence aS.a man and artist he finds 
the headiest of draughts to be 
Beethoven’s Dionysiac brew? 


MUSIC 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
Boston Premiere of 


Mahler’s 7th Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


All things come in time. Now | 


we have Serge Koussevitsky 
thank for the Boston premier 
Seventh Symphony by Gust: 


| 
~aa” > 4 


of tne 


er, at Symphony Hal] veste) 
afternoon. This second program 
the Boston Symphony Orche tr 
Was devoted to two of the 


M’s of music. for ther 


SLX Y 
eC was but 
other piece: “Pictures at an Exhibij 
tion” by Modesie Moussorgsky, jn 
the orchestral version by Ravel] 

It would have been 
be present at the first performance 
Of. Mahler’s Seventh. j) 
September of 1909 
that the aduience was pretty 


something lO 
In 


well 
baffled. Like most of what Mahler 


wrote, the Seventh js long and re- 
petitive,;rand at the same time de- 
finitely a “bio” work, There is a 


great deal of the striding, march- 
like music he was so fond of, fre- 
quent horn and trumpet calls, and 
all available weight of strings, wind 
and percussion for an ImMpgsipe, 
even grandiloquent finale. 

Of the five movements —# which 
fake an hour and 20 minutes—the 
first is a loud and dramatic allegro 
with a .‘ow introduction; the sec- 
ond and fourth a curious pair of 
nocturnes. and the fifth a fast rondo 
which somehow doesn’t seem to 
have the importance a finale ought 
io have. The third movement I have 
left for last, because I fancy there 
is little else like it anywhere in 
music. Called “shadow-like,”’ it is 
a cherzo with most unusual tunes, 
rhythms. accents and scoring, It is 
a movement restless, uneasy, per- 
haps foreboding, and really, galls for 


the word “neurotic.” “¥ , 
First acquaintance is a poor Basis 


for drawing conclusions, but it 
seems reasonable to say that the 
seventh Symphony is unconven- 
lional Mahler. Though full of the 
external traits: the wayward snatch- 
es of melody, the sliding harmonies, 


the quick changes of pace gnd 
rhythm, and above all the wonder- 
ful coring, this is nevertheless 
relatively in personal Unhke the 
second, Fifth and Ninth symphonies. 
and “Das Lied von der Erde.” the 
seventh avoids the extremes of 
emotional brooding and exaltation. 

Probably there are only a half- 
dozen orchestras in the world able 
to play .this difficult score ade- 
quately. Yesterday's performance 
Wa magnificent, with the wind 
Diavers, hard-pressed practically all 
the way. giving freely of their 
clorious best. The score calls for 
three instruments not usually de- 
manded at Symphony concerts: 
Sultar, Clarinet and cowbells! 

[It might have been better 4o 
preface the Mahler Seventh with 
a brief overture, and to call inter- 
mission after the first movement of 
the Symphony. An hour and 20 min- 
utes of unbroken active listening is 
a long time. and, further, even 
Ravel's brilliant orchestration 
seemed a little less than scintilla- 
ting after Mahler, The whole after- 
hoon Was one of breath-taking 
beauty of performance and one of 
the best examples you could have 
of Serge Koussevitzky’'s dazzling 
browess as interpretive conductor. 
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(Con mortuis in lingua mortua) — The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — The Great 
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scores and information about music on this program may-be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 
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Symphony Concert 

| The Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge 
‘Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 2d con- 
cert of the 68th season in Symphony Hall 


yesterday afternoon. The program was 
as follows: 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

If any composer has made good 
in Boston in the last few years it Js 
certainly Gustav Mahler—and he) 
nearly 40 years in his grave. | 

To be sure we have heard his 
“Song of the Earth” and his Ninth 
‘Symphony from time to time, while 
various movements from the other 
symphonies, the Adagietto of the 
Fifth Symphony, for instance, are 
loccasionally done, Yet two of his 
symphonies, the Second and Fourth. 
achieved enormous success on their 
performances here within the last 
two seasons. And yesterday the 
Seventh, never before played here, 
was received with a cordiality verg- 
ing on astonishment, Where, the 
audience seemed to be expressing, 
has this music been all our lives? 
| It has been biding its time, like 
most of this composer’s music, wait- 
ing for the world to catch up with 


it, Not that its texture is difficult 
‘in the sense that Bartok’s is; the 
‘listener will find little in Mahler of 
the dissonant tensions or the 
lastringent melodies of contemporary 
\composers who are, in effect, 40 
years ahead of us. What has been 
needed for the understanding of 
Mahler is the disenchanted, disil- 
lusioned, almost heart-broken point 


know now—as Mahler knew in 1908 


lof view of the post-war world. We 
—that everything doesn’t fit into 


neat little boxes; that things aren’t 
all white or all black anymore; that 
there is no end to conflict, to pain, 
to spiritual and physical misery. 
Yet we kKnow—as Mahler knew 
—that with it exists a world of 
beauty, of wonderful, joyous things, 
even of courage and hope. Thus it 
is that now we can listen to music 
that offers within its framework 
everything from vulgarities to sub- 
limities, nursery jingles to military 
fanfares, jangling cowbells to soar- 
ing strings, twangling mandolins to 
violent bursts on the timpani— 
and not find it in the least incon- 


gruous. On the contrary, if yes- 
terday’s audience was any criteri- 
on, nothing seemed to make more 
sense than this neglected work by a 
neglected composer. 

Not all of it, perhaps, for the 
Seventh Symphony, like the others, 
is excessively protracted. Mahler, 
who hated long-windedness in 
others, was incredibly long-winded 
himself; this, and his lack of fore- 
sight in employing a musical ap- 
paratus that might well break any 
modern orchestra’s budget, hasn’t 
helped his cause, either. So, for four 
movements of this work (all five 
last well over 70 minutes), the Sev-. 
enth was a joy. | 

The first movement was strong,’ 
virile, exciting, - tumultuous; the 
second was an altogether delightful | 
pastorale; the third, a nebulous 
scherzo with a quaint, waltz-like| 
middle section; the fourth, an in-| 
credibly beautiful serenade. But! 
either the last movement or the 
listener’s capacity to listen goes all 
to pieces, and I strongly suspect it 
is the music. It just doesn’t fulfill 
the work and I don’t know why, 
When you get right down to it, it. 


can’t be omitted, for this is no cy- 
clical work but a series of moods. 
strung together. . | 

Neither the orchestra nor Dr.' 
Koussevitzky can be complimented 
too highly for the performance of 
this exceedingly complicated work. 


The orchestra has rehearsed it for 
two solid weeks: Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky has lived with it for months; 
the performance was not short of 
spectacular. And it was a thrill to 
watch Dr. Koussevitzky’s leader- 
ship, to Observe the consummate 
eee a his beat, his cueing, 

is contro bo his in- 
spiration. /O-16- VENL ated 

As if he feared for the success of 
the Mahler, he finished with one of 
his best things, Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.” with a 


view to bringing down the h 
Which he did. Kis 


SYMPHONY CUNCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Blessings brighten as they take 
their flight. Dr, Koussevitzky is 
beginning this, his last season, ata 
point above what we had come to 
regard as the peak of his powers. 
Or so ‘t seemed on Friday of last 


week and again yesterday after-. 


noon. The opening program found 


him and his responsive orchestra | 
glorifying the already familiar, | 


Yesterday they were engaged in 


disclosing to us an exacting work 


not a measure of which had been 
heard before, the 40-year-old 
Seventh Symphony of Mahler. Also 
on .the program was Ravel's 
arrangement of Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibiti-n.” Re- 
garding the performance of that 
particular Koussevitzian war horse, 
I am in no position to speak, 
though I can well imagine its ex- 
cellence. The Mahler was all that I 
could take in, in one afternoon. 

If the Seventh Symphony were 
a flawless masterpiece we would 
not have had to wait so long to 
hear it. On the other hand, did it 
not possess some qualities it would 
have continued to remain undis- 
turbed. Actually, its virtues far 
outweigh its faults. By a curious 
coincidence Dimitri Mitropoulos 
has announced for next month the 
first New York performance of it 
in 25 years. With yesterday’s 
audience it made a pronounced hit, 
and it is easy to prophesy that now 
that we have made its acquaintance 
we are not going to let it out of 
our sight for very long. 

It has been the practice of con- 
ductors in other cities to play not 
the entire work but the second and 
fourth of the five movements, each 
of which has been given the title 
of Night music. They are of the 
utmost charm and attractiveness, 
even if the first of them is over- 
long, considering the _ relatively 
slender quality of its material. In 
the other Mahler adds to. the 
orchestra a guitar and a mandolin, 
and with ravishing effect. Either 
of them could stand alone, and that 
in all these years they have man- 
aged to escape local performance 
is something of a mystery. 

Between these Serenades comes 
a Scherzo, marked Shadowlike, 
hardly less delightful than they 
are, and played yesterday with a 
miraculous deftness. But what of 
the rest? In the first place, the 
work as a whole scarcely adds up 
to an organic symphony, in the 
classical sense. And whereas in 
the opening movement we _ find 
Mahler at his most intense, his 


most powerful: pregnant themes | 


handled in masterly fashion, a 
sweeping eloquence, a_ passionate 
lyricism; in the Rondo finale his 
melodic inspiration deserts him. 


Though he starts off promisingly, 


it is not long before he is merely 
marking time; and he ends (to 
change the metaphor’ by pulling 


himself up by his: own, bootstraps. 
There is a brave sound, but the sub- ' 
stance is hollow. ‘That still did not 


discourage yestefday’s audience. 
Koussevitzky received an ovation, 


and deserved it. 


ot 6 SEE Pook 


Composer’s Seventh 


Symphony Presented 


tor First 


Boston Performance 


By L. A. Sloper 


Serge Koussevitzky introduced 
Mahler’s Seventh Symphony to 
Boston yesterday at the second 
Friday afternoon concert of the 
season in Symphony Hall. Ap- 
parently this was the third per- 
formance in ‘the United«States of 
the symphony in its entirety. Since’ 
it requires an hour and a quarter 
for its performance, there was 
only one other work on the pro- 
gram: the Moussorgsky - Ravel 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.” 

No doubt this performance of 
the Seventh Symphony will re- 
vive temporarily the controversy 
over Mahler. Except that it has 
no voice part, the symphony con- 
tains practically everything to 
support opposing opinions. 

One thing it does demonstrate: 
that Mahler was not merely a 
“song-symphonist.” That is, the 
end movements and the central 
Scherzo are conceived in instru- 
mental terms and are given rough- 
ly symphonic development, Very 
roughly, in fact; for the composer 
does not readily submit to forms. 
The themes are not arresting, their 
treatment is spasmodic, altogether 
the impression is confirmed that 
the composer is a willful, undisci- 
plined bundle of emotions, turning 


hither and. thit a er stay- 
ing put. f - 6-45 bat 
Neverthefess, I fi t e 


Mahler in two of those move- 
ments, rather than in the two 
much = advertised Nachtmusiken. 
There is a genuine Mahlerian 
beauty in the slow middle section 
of the development of the first 
movement, and through most of 
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the Scherzo there is originality, 
a charming wit, a graceful play- 
fulness and a notable resourceful- 
ness in orchestration. 

In this Scherzo, for once in 
Mahler, you never know what is 
Zoing to happen next, and you 


are kept on edge to find out as the 
themes chase one another across 
the orchestra with perverse pauses 
and sudden vanishments and un- 
expected reappearances in another 
part of the orchestral forest. This 
movement is great fun. 

And in the slow part of the first 
movement working-out, where 
references are made to three 


themes, there are exquisite har-' 


monies, a closely woven contra- 
puntal texture and a quiet cer- 
tainty of utterance which leave 
no doubt of the composer’s power. 

The Nachtmusiken are less fas- 
cinating. The first one (second 
movement), which is in march 
time, rattles along with little sug- 
gestion of a serenade. The horn 


call echoed in the distance and 
the offstage cowbells are not pre- 
pared for, so that one gets the 
impression of a trick, Echoes of 
this sort are to be found in the 
scores of Wagner:and Berlioz, but 
there are better placed and built 
up to. 

The other one (fourth move- 

ment) uses a mandolin and a gui- 
tar appropriately enough, and 
horn, violin, clarinet and bassoon 
are employed justly too, but the 
movement as a whole lacks the 
grace and the nostalgic charm of 
a serenade. 
._ As for the Rondo-Finale, it is 
Mahler at his Tchaikovskyan 
worst, full of shrieks and bang- 
bang. 
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MUSICAL CO 


- Symphony Prospects 
At the third pair of concerts 


by the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra in Symphony Hall on | 
Friday afternoon and Saturday | 


evening, Serge Koussevitzky will, 
in accordance with his plan for 
his 25th season as conductor, pre- 
sent a notable new work and 
a notable revival of music previ- 


ously introduced e con- 
certs, Poort v dé 4 e 
The Sixth Symphony by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, which had its 
first American performance at the 
Berkshire Festival last summer, 
will then be played for the second 
time in this country. The sym- 
phony, begun before the end of 
the war, is in four ‘movements 
played without break, and ends 
with an epilogue in slow tempo. 
Maurice Ravel intended his 
Piano concerto for the 50th an- 
niversary of this orchestra, but 
did not complete it in time. The 
concerto was introduced here in 
1932 and played simultaneously 
in Philadelphia. The pianist for 
the Boston performance was 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, who will 
return for a performance of the 
work at the concerts of this week, 
The program will open with a 
Toccata Concertante by Irving 
Fine which is to have its first 
performance, Irving Fine is on 
the faculty of the Music Depart- 
ment at Harvard University. The 
closing number will be Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks.” 
The opening concert of the 
Sunday series by this orchestra 
in Symphony Hall will take place 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 24, at 
3 o'clock. The program will be 
announced shortly. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra will introduce here 


Oct. 15 and 16. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


RL LNINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT_ AND FORTY-NIVE 


Third Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosrEr 22, alt 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 23, at 8:30 


O'clock 


. loccata Concertante 
. (First performance) 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS...........__ Symphony No. 6 

er Oe trek ge Me A iNO. 9 

I. Allegro 

II. Moderato 

Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Epilogue 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


eae ay ek eed a ae Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
I. Allegramente 


If. Adagio assai 
III. Presto 


STRAUSS Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old- 


fashioned, Roguish Manner, in Rondo Form 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


BALDWIN PIAN 
O VICTOR RECORDS 


Scores and information about music on this program may be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 
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Vaughan Williams’ Sixth; 


Irving Fine’s New Toccata 


Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 
Symphony, comvosed in 1947, will. 
be given its second American per- 
formance by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening 
‘concerts this week end in Sym- 
phony Hall. The work was first 
produced in this country by the 
Boston Symphony at the Berk- 
shire Festival last summer. Dr. 
Serge Koussevitsky will direct. | 

The program will open with 
the premiere of “Toccata Con- 
certante” by Irving Fine, his first 
orchestral work. Mr. Fine is a 
native of Boston and is now As- 
sistant Professor of Music at 
Harvard. Also to be heard are the 
Ravel Piano Concerto with Jesus 
Maria Sanroma at the keyboard, 
and “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks” by Richard Strauss. 

Miles Kastendieck, reviewing 
the Williams Sixth at its Tangle- 
woecd performance, has this to say 
of its character: 
| “Born in the years of World 
| War II, the symphony reflects its 
|influence on a poetic mind which 
holds to its belief despite its trav- 
‘ail. It opens in conflict and closes 
in pronouncement. The violence 
and the anguish which clash peri- 
odically through three movements 
merge into a serenity beneficent 
in aspect and profound in mean- 
ing. The faith that was challenged 
triumphs, even reaching gut for 
newer horizons.” 


16- 2-4 ¥ 


W. H.-Haddon Squire, writing 
from London after the premiere, 
said that “in the Sixth Symphony- 
we seem to hear the personal 
merge into the national and the 
national into the universal.” 

There are four distinct move- 
ments -— Allegro, Moderato, 
Scherzo, and Epilogue — but they 
are played without break. Wil- 
liams uses the conventional sym- 
phonic instrumentation. His idom 
is modern, but his underlying 
harmonies are distinctly modal in 
character. 

In Mr. Williams’ own analysis of 
his new symphony for the pro- 
gram of the Royal Philharmonic 
| Society, he completely eliminates 
anything of a programmatic na- 
|ture and writes in a _ technical 
' vein, 

__ He describes the Scherzo as be- 
.ing “fugal in texture but not in 
| structure,” and his sense of humor 


crops out as he goes on to speak of 
this movement. 

“The woodwind experiment as 
to how the fugue subject will 
soui.d upside down,” he says, “but 


the brass are angry and insist on) 


playing it the right way up, so 
for a bit the two go on together 
and to the delight of everyone, in- 
cluding the composer, the two ver- 
sions fit, so there is nothing to do 
now but to continue, getting more 
excited ...” 
ee Bre 

Mr. Williams writes that it is 
difficult to describe the last move- 
ment analytically. “It is directed 
to be played very soft throughout,” 
h2 explains. “The music drifts 
about contrapuntally with oec- 
casional whiffs of theme... . At 
the very end the strings can- 
not make up their minds whether 
to finish in E-flat major or E 
minor. They finally decide on E 
minor which is, after all, the home 
key.” 

Irving Fine, whose first work 

for orchestra will open this pro- 
gram, is identified with the young- 
er group of Boston composers, He 
took his Master’s degree in music 
at Harvard University, where he 
studied theory and composition 
under Walter Piston. Edward 
Burlingame Hill, and A. Tillman 
Merritt. He continued his studies 
under Nadia Boulanger in Cam- 
bridge and in France. 
_ Mr. Fine composed his “Toccata 
Concertante” in the summer of 
1947 and scored it for two flutes 
and piccolo, two oboes and English 
hern, two clarinets and bass clari- 
net, two bassoons and contra-bas- 
soon, four horns, three trumpets, 
three trombones, and tuba, tym- 
pani, side drum, bass drum, cym- 
bals, piano and strings. | 

The word toccata, Mr. Fine ex- 
plains, has been used in connec- 
tion with concerted music of a 
fanfare-like character, and it is in 
this sense that he uses the term. 
He describes his composition as 
follows: 

’ ae Tee | 

“The piece is roughly in sonata 
form. There is a short. fanfare- 
like introduction containing two 
motives .which generate most of 
the subsequent thematic materia]. 
The following exposition . eH 
makes prominent use of an 
ostinato and is rather indetermi- 
nate in tonality.” 


Several themes, lyrical jn 
character, are introduced and en- 
trusted chiefly to solo wind in- 
struments supported by string 
accompaniment. These are de. 
veloped into a climax which 
moves at once into a recapitula- 
tion of — material, The whole 
piece is then rounded off 
extended coda. lass 
_ Mr, Fine admits to having been 
influenced by Stravinsky. His 
work reflects Stravinsky in the 
latter’s classical.°vein, but his 
themes ate less distorted than 
Stravinsky’s, and he Maintains a 
sense of tonality, though at times 
not too well defined. The work. 
takes slightly more than 10 min-._| 
utes to perform. _% aie 


Elisworth Ford uy 


Jesus Maria Sanroma, soloist at this week’s SY 
in Ravel’s Piano Concerto, which he introduced to 


mphony concerts 
Boston in 1932. 
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Sanroma as Soloist 
at Symphony Concert 


cata Concertante,” which has its 
American premiere this week at 
‘Symphony Hall at the regular Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts. 


Irving Fine. of the music fac- 
ulty at Harvard. whose Toccata 
Concertante will have its first 
performance at this week’s con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


SANROMA 


Symphony Concert | 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the third 
soncert of its 68th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, was the Soloist. The 
program: 
Toccata Concertante Irving Fine 
Symphony No. 6 Vaughan Williams 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra iis 


Till Eulenspiegel .. coeeee Strawse 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


After nearly five years (and it’s 
five years too long), Jesus Maria 
Sanroma returned to his old place 
at the keyboard in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon and, with Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra in 
fine fettle behind him, stole the 
show in a brilliant performance of 
Ravel’s piano concerto. 

We shouldn’t, I suppose, begrudge 
Mr. Sanroma those five years away 
from us, for he has been using 
them to achieve a reputation in 
South and Central. America that 
far exceeds his reputation here 
and that, heaven knows, is im- 
pressive enough. But it was a pleas- 
ure to hear again his strong, clean- 
cut playing, to marvel at his extra- 
ordinary technic (who can do glis- 
Sandi as perfectly as he?), and to 
wonder at his absolute command of 
rhythm whether it be the intricate 
cross rhythms and percussive beats 
of the finale or the gentle flow,of 
the slow movement. bro kA 

The Concerto itself is a gem. Al- 
though finished in 1932, two years 
too late to be performed during the 
00th anniversary season of the Bos- 
ton orchestra as Ravel intended it 
fo be, few if any concertos written 
for piano and orchestra since have 
equalled it either as music or as 
entertainment. The first movement, 
liberally scattered with “blue” in- 
tervals, seems to lend credence to 


the oft-told story pe avel and 
Gershwin. 46 Ry Ae 

It seems "that Gershwin wrote to 
Ravel and asked if he'd consent to 
give him instruction in composg-| 
tion, inquiring what his fee would 
be. Ravel, so the story goes, replied| 
with a query. “How much money do! 
you make a year?” he asked, Ger-' 
shwin wrote that he made about! 
$100,000 a: year. “In that case,” re- 
plied Ravel, “I had better take les- 
sons from you.” However that may 
be, the fact is the first movement of 
Ravel's Concerto has a strong Ger- 
shwin flavor though, without being 
in the least cavalier to that talented 
composer, it is on a higher and 


more artistic level. The slow move- 
ment, with its serene opening for 
piano solo and its equally beautiful 
close for solo English horn (exqui- 
sitely played by Mr. Speyer, by the 
way), is marvelous, while the finale 
with its contrasting rhythms and 
capricious melody, is altogether 
captivating. Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra have seldom done a 
better job of accompanying a solo- 
ist, and all concerned got a hearty 
reception from the audience. 

The concert opened with a brief 
but highly competent orchestra] 
essay by Irving Fine, an assistant 
professor of music at Harvard, 
whose smaller works, heard here- 
abouts from time to time, are ex- 
ceptionally graceful. The Toccata 
Concertante, on a more ambitious 
scale though still not quite sus- 
tained enough to prove much, of 
anything, displayed a fine economy 
of style, a sure orchestral sense and 
an attractive though slightly dry 
melodic invention. -Offhand T 
would say it is one of the better 
short pieces for orchestras, but it 
would be interesting to hear a 
longer work by Mr, Fine in a less 
academic vein. 

I may as well confess to-an ap- 
palling disinterest in the musi¢ of 
Vaughan Williams. The Fifth, or 
London, Symphony, I like very 
much. The Sixth, though it has 
some beautiful moments and some 


gifted writing for orchestra, as 
witness the closing of the first 
movement against the accompani- 
ment of the harp just doesn’t get 
to me. So, rather than prejudice 
the reader against it, I can only say 
that I recognize the artist at work 
and admire both his craftsmanship 
and his integrity, and that the flaw 
must be in me somewhere. It was, 
in any case, given a devoted read- 
ing by Dr. Koussevitzky, and it was 
very well received by the audience. 

Richard Burgin conducts. the 
orchestra next week, the program 
offering Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
Poulenc’s Concerto for Organ and 
Strings (E. Power Biggs, soloist) 
and Hindemith’s Metamorphosis of 
Themes by Weber. 
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N sy Fine Toccata and 
Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 
by the Boston Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Three-quarters of the music heard 
at the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts this week is young in age, 
and the other quarter, Richard 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” is 
young in spirit. It all sounds well, 
and in the magically brilliant after- 


noon, makes a co te Lloy- 
able program. (0 i,m 
The youngest piece is ‘the Toccata 


Concertante composed in 1947 by 
33-year-old Irving Fine of the Har- 
vard music faculty. The perform- 
ance was the first anywhere. Next 
in chronology is the Sixth Sym- 
phony by 76-year-old Vaughan Wil- 
liams, given its American premiere 
at last Summer’s Berkshire Festiva] 
and introduced to Boston yesterday. 
As for the Piano Concerto by the 
late Maurice Ravel, that dates from 
1931. The soloist this week is the 
same able and gifted pianist who in- 


troduced it here in 1932: Boston's 
own Jesus Maria Sanroma. 


All over the lobby at intermis- 
sion, they were punning on Fine’s 
name and his piece. The Fine music 
is fine music, indeed: no piddling 
little curtain-raiser, but a weil-pro- 
portioned toccata in a concertante 
style, fully but deftly orchestrated: 
logically constructed and sparkling. 

Knowing Fine’s great admiration 

for Stravinsky, I had half-expected 
the Toccata to be deeply influenced 
by that composer. But the work 
actually is distinctive and original, 
with only ai few Stravinskyan 
touches. The ideas are salient, the 
texture alive but by no means a 
‘mass of dissonance. You might call 
the style impersonal, in its bustling 
‘way, yet at the same time it jis 
music of both color and feeling, 
_» This Toccata looks like a worthy 
addition to the repertory, and by 
all means it should be repeated this 
season. The composer appeared on 
the stage and was cordially re- 
ceived. 

Age is no barrier to vigorous crea- 
tion, as the late music of Haydn, 
Wagner, Verdi and others long since 

roved. Though now 76, Ralph 

aughan Williams fashioned some 
stirring and turbulent pages in his 

Sixth Symphony. Though probably 

too long, the score sings, dances and 

roars its robust course up to he 
finale. which is an “epilogue” “in 


Koussevitzky Plays New Works: 
by Irving Fine and Vaughan Williams 


slow time and a most intimate, 
ranquil species of music. I gath- 
“0 tia cuts had been made; 
perhaps a few more would do no 
sa nature of this modern Eng- 
lish work suggests an emotional 
basis as well as purely musical pa 
struction. But Mr. Williams has sal 
nothing on that point. so we'll have 
to accept the symphony just ‘as 
“pure” music. But is that sudden 
burst of melody in the third move- 
ment a phrase of “Swanee River’? 
Ravel’s bizarre, spicy and often- 
times droll Piano Concerto needs a 
soloist of Latin temperament like 
Sanroma. Otherwise it might sound 
faded. His performance is a marvel 
of slick dexterity. smoothness and 


speed. Those qualities were matched 
Jenanhas in the superb orchestral 
playing which, rare for 
phonig orchestra, made the quasi- 


Gershwin pages sound right. 
told, this was absolute sophistica- 


tion in music and performance. 


a sym- 


All 


Mr. Koussevitzky outdid himself 


| with “Till.’ Ordinarily he makes 


the work a jeu desprif, but this 
time it was a miracle of color and 


wit, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The current Symphony program 
begins with a work, new to Bos- 
ton, of a young composer who has 
not yet found himself, the Toccata 
Concertante of Irving Fine. It 
continues with one by a composer 
who found himself long ago but: 
seems in recent years to have for- 
gotten how he got there, and who, 
in point of age, has exceeded the 
life span allotted by the Psalmist. 
This work, also new here is the 
Sixth Symphony of Vaughan Wil- 
liams. Composed between 1944 and 
'47, it is a war symphony and ac- 
cording to Dyneley Hussey, states 
“with that downright forcefulness 
which has always been a character. 
istic of Vaughan William’s utter- 
ance what he feels about the war. 
and then turns at the end to a 
meditation upon an ideal and other 
wordly peace.” 

The meditation is one of the 
most curious movements to he 
found in any symphony, old or 
new. The composer calls it an 
Epilogue; it proceeds from first to 


last in an unbroken 

And its musical constry 

Vague that it might well] 

on forever. Fortunately, 
In the three precedi 


mposer can 
al material, 
ave lost the 


O8Y a men- 
this ha, Moussevitzky, who eave 
Its American premiere aft 
Tanglewood last summer, evidently 
believes in it and conducted it vac 
terday with ' ‘otion eg 
. a Care, devotion and en. 
husiasm. The piece's recent} a: 
the audience was ; 6 ae, 

; 4s at least Cordial, as 
was that accorded Mr. Fine’s Toc- 
cata, the first music by this assistant 
professor of music at Harvard to be 
played by our orchestra. 

Almost anything can be called a 
toccata and this piece of Mr. Fine’s 
has some of the energy and bril- 
liance primarily associated with the 
term, as well as the lyrical section 
Proper to the sonata form, in which 
the piece is cast. Mr. Fine here 
displays technical Skill and agree- 
able powers of invention. As yet 
no clear individuality is present. 

The only familiar music yesterday 
was the concluding number, Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” Conductor and 
orchestra became letter perfect in 
this genial tone poem long since, 
but their peformance of it has never 
become perfunctory. The remaining 
item, the charming, if rather slight, 
Piano Concerto of Ravel, was played 
for the second time at the regular 
concerts, and, as at’ the Boston 
Premiere in 1932, the Pianist was 
Jesus Maria Sanroma. This is the 
music in which Mr. Sanroma excells. 
He responds naturally to the pro- 
houncedly jazzy elements in the 
first and third movements and he 
handled beautifully the lyric flow 
of the Adagio. It was good to have 
Mr. Sanroma with US again, and 
there were many recalls for him 
and for Dr. Koussevitzky, in whose 
hands the orchestra] part had also 


received its d a a Jittle more 
besides. (6-23- ve P 


By L. A Sloper 


For his third Program of the 
Boston Symphony Season, Dr 


Ko SSQvTitzvlew - " 
USSEVITZky chose these works. 


Which were Played yegterday 
afternoon In Symphony Hall: Fat 
Ing Fine. Toceata Concertante: 
Vaughan Williams, Symphony No. 
6; Ravel. Piano Concerto: Strauss. 


“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merr y 


| Pranks.” Mr, Fine's. Toccata was 


‘Played for the’ first time any- 


Where: Vaughan Willj 
| Phony for the first ti 


Ss Concerto. 

Burk suggests in his 
Valuable program notes, Vaughan 
Williams, the Englishman iS Wary 
of emotional] commitment in com- 
menting on his work, Knowing 
doubtless, that there js no need 
Of Words, he ‘takes refuge jn 
light, deprecating touches.” Foy 
the emotion - js Clearly jn the 
score, not to be missed, The com. 
poser is a serious workman and a 
serious artist, rather than a Clever 
concocter of titillating fancies. 

Mee te 


He was Moved by the suffering 
anc the preblems brought on by 
the recent War. and expressed his 
feelings in his Fifth Symphony. 


In the presen} work, begun while 
the war was Still on and finished 
in 1947, his mind js running along 
simular lines. It is the old story of 
human struggle followed by peace 
His fina] Epilogue is deeply move 
Ing. In the previous movements 
we have observed again Ris lyrj. 
Cal gift’ and hie fondness fey 
modal] harmonies. Altogether 2 


Stirring and chastenin composi- 
tion, 10~+-23- gt oy a 


Mr, Fine is a young: graduate 
of Harvard, Where he js now 
serving as assistant brofessor of 
MUSIC, His Toccata Concertante 
naturally reflects the influence of 
his teachers. particularly that of 
\ alter Piston. to Whose composi- 
ions this work bears a strong 
family resemblance, But though 
Mr, Fine aeeals expertly with dis- 
sonant harmonies 2nd complex 
rhythms. in the manner of the 
Modern international) school, he 
Also shows hints of a gift for 
melody, a Strange quality indeed 
IN a Young modernist, Just now 
he seems to be afraid of develop- 
Ing it, but he May get over that 
fear. anc if he doas he may write 
a More individua}] work, 

’ ki 

Both novelties were received 
With exceptiona] cordiality by the 
audience. So was Mr. Sanroma 
whom we are happy to see among 
US again. Once a familiar 
hereabout. he has é 
traveling virtuoso and is seldam at 
home. This concerto of Ravel's is ! 
Mr. Sanroma’s Peculiar property, | 
so far as Boston Is concerned. He | 
played it here twice, I believe. in | 
the ‘thirties. His performance 
yesterday, which Was, as usual 
brilliant, Was rapturously ac- 
claimed by the house, 
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~ As for the concerto, it gets less | q © e oe , 
and less interesting. Like most of ' q ; 
Ravel’s works, it is fluent, expert, i e i | e a 


full of clever effects. But the jazz 
in the end movements is tiresome 


because there seems to be no cre- : , | f ‘ 
ative element in its use; and the Burgin Conducts Boston terday seemed even more engaging. 
iment of the slow movement, F ° ou could say that here is, an ex- 
werk ; wt al autiful, | 5 ymphony in Pieces by ample of what a first-rate mind can 
while superficially beautiful, has So mith utterly ‘ondietingulahed 
no real substance. The composer ° ° | é 
sieaae has his tongue * his Hindemith and Poulenc themes, working them up into a 
cheek—a habit that is tolerable in R URGI nice fabric of sound, very tricky 
) By CYRUS DURGIN rhythmically in spots; syncopated 
jazz, or its imitation, but less at- Richard Burgin, the Boston, Sym- t0, the point of jazz in others, and 
tractive in n ents of sophisti- bh Ctansionte att i ak all the way. full of motion .and 
ach “we ible 10m * ao alan phony rches ra’s e concert- pustle, 0- 30-4 
, which sen Fh pe me. s master and associate conductor, yves- Not by any stretch o magina- 
ae terday afternoon made the first of tion is me gy sngpeoet case ae ap 
re sis important or profound, but i 
his appearances this season api the does have tension and excitement 
stand at Symphony Hall, He offered anq is thoroughly intéresting. Like 
a program that included Brahms Poulenc, Hindemith seemed bent on 
Third Symphony and two virtual having a good time and giving one 
novelties: the Concerto for Organ,|to his musicians and his listeners. 
Strings and Tympani, by Francis} Mr. Burgin is to be thanked for 
Poulenc, and Hindemith’s Sym-| presenting both these scores. The 
phonic Metamorphosis of Themesj orchestra sounded very well the 
by Carl Maria von Weber. afternoon through. 
The oldsters in the audience prob- 
ably got more out of Brahms F 
major Symphony, which came first Symphony Concert 
on the program and was given a The, Boston Symphony orchestra, Rich- 
1eat and muscianly but hardly excit- — Srogram of the 68th season in Symphons 
ing performance. Poulenc and Hinde- Hall yesterday afternoon. E, Power Biggs. 
mith probably appealed more to the Sea OE ne eee ae a 
nee te ae agg Concerto for Organ, Strings and Timpani. 
. oulenc 
is getting a little like a comfortable Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes... . 
hat or a pair of worn slippers. ae SS. 2a. VOR, ewer: : ataeria cae 
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Poulenc’s Concerto, whose solo By RUDOLPH ELIE 
art was played by the estimable Taking it by and large this week's 


E. Power Biggs, is a thoroughly de-_,,, | 
lightful and skillfully wrought piece. lively program is on the gay side. 
Unheard here, apart from a Cam- \Certainly, after the Brahms, which 


‘bridge performance some years 480, opens the concert, there are few 


it has a solid but not a coarse death: HANA 
texture in which the combination ‘¢rious notes to be heard, either in 


of organ and strings sounds better Poulenc’s Concerto for Organ, 
than usual and is given added zest Strings and Timpari or in 


by the timbre of the kettledrums. Seba? 

It is full of tunes, as tunes are Hindemith's frequently comical 
construed in the modern sense, SymphoOnic Metamorphosis of 
with places in the slow section that themes by Weber. It all turns out 
remind you of Saint-Saens. It is to be an enjoyable change of pace, 
very French music, which means a and it certainly gives Richard Bur- 
solid structure, logic in the ideas (gin an opportunity to demonstrate 
and clarity in their setting-forth anew his executive _autharity, as 
and rhythmic vivacity. On the conductor, O- Ye he hin | 
whole, it is inclined to be frivolous, The Pout. Concerto, given 1 
which is welcome when done with first performance in town, is a curi- 
such cleverness and good taste. ous piece of work no matter how 

The performance seemed to 80 you look at it. It has a little of 
admirably, and Mr. Biggs, Mr. Bur-| eyerything in it, yet it doesn’t sound 

en ee ee es } we end me ers were thor-| to9 much like anything else or like 

os ee | — y applauded. Poulenc him- anyone else. Once in a while you 

LE A ER ea a es seit was not present but he is ex-| think of Saint-Saens (though fleet- 

pl | She RE. Me Ae pected to be on hand for the con- 

rawn by Martha Burnham ; | cert tonight, because he h ‘ust ingly), but the composer keeps you 

Rehearsal sketches as the Boston Symphony Orchestra starts its | ived in thi : * = se so busy listening you don’t have too 

sixty-eighth season, At left: Koussevitzky, at the beginning of his | which will ls papel A “di . ter much time to think about anything 
twenty-fifth season as musical director. Upper right: Manuel Va- | appearance here ao. é rT but that you like it. 

lerio, who takes over the chair of first clarinet. Lower right: Samuel The Symphonic Metamorphosis on For the fact is, it is Poulenc be- 

Mays, who comes from the Philadelph Orchestra to be leader of | three tunes from Weber's piano- ing Poulenc, which is to say it is 

the cello section. fb ~ 49 “ ¢ Ino | four-hands pieces and one from his ___ filled with enough musical ideas to 

f=. #4 - ee ee “Turandot” music, is the work of a keep the average contemporary 

modern orchestral wizard. It composer in thematic material for 

sounded well when introduced here a decade, that it is witty. self- 

by George Szell in 1945, and ywes- assured, unexpected, urbane, force- 
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ful and reposed... @ peculiar as- 
sortment of contrary terms to apply 
granted, but somehow they seem 
to fit, Above all, the Concerto has 
momentum. Once begun, it. pushes 
forward relentlessly, even the fre- 
quent passages of lyric repose hav- 
ing a driving force of their own. 

The contrast of the static organ 
tone. with the live sound. of the 
strings and timpani is exceptionally 
interesting in this piece. AS some- 
one remarked, the opposition of the 
organ and orchestra is like a battle 
between two kings. Both reign su- 
preme in their field, and when they 
meet head-on, as they do in this, 
it is a lively event. 

Needless to say, E. Power Biggs, 
who ranks with the finest organists 
of the day, gave a magnificent and 
spirited performance while the or- 
chestra, under Mr. Burgin’s meticu- 
lous beat, sounded fine. ‘There were 
also notable solo moments con- 
tributed by Samuel Mayes, the new 
first cellist, and Joseph de Pasquale, 
first violist. Mr. Poulenc, by the 
way, arrives from France by plane 
this afternoon and will be present 
at the performance tonight. Thus 
it is a happy coincidence this de-. 
lightful work was scheduled for per-, 
formance at this time and it is to 
be hoped tonight’s audience enjoys 
the Concerto as much «es the Friday 
afternoon audience did. 

Hindemith’s Metamorphosis of 
themes by Carl Maria von Weber is 
nothing but a protracted musical 
joke. I find that I rev-ewed this | 
piece on its first performance here, | 
and I’m a little bit astonished to 
see that I gave it a very severe 
tongue-lashing. My general idea at 
that time was that its humor 
seemed to me cruel and unneces- 
sary. I still think so, and I still) 
feel that it is a conceit, a sophisti-| 


eation and an arroganes to deliber- | 


ately pluck out a dead composer's 
corniest tunes and “hoke” them up 
as Hindemith does merely to show 
us that he is a very clever and a 
very droll fellow. 

But it appears I have mellowed 
in the intervening years. For I see 
now that the joke is, after all, really 
on Hindemith and not on Weber 
at all, since Hindemith, no tune- 
smith,. obviously has to resurrect 
somebody else’s. So they might as 
well be Weber’s and, to give Hinde- 
mith his due, he has unquestion- 
ably used them in an exceedingly 
comic way. 

The concert opened with a re- 
markably unfussy (and so beauti- 
ful) performance of Brahms’ strong 
but. very tender Third Symphony 
Every*time I ‘hear it I decided it is 
the best of the four... until I hear 
the others again. Mr. Burgin con- 
ducted it with a new feeling of 


spaciousness; he, like the Sym- 
phony, gets better and more ac-; 
complished with every performance. | 

Vladimir Horowitz returns next: 


week to perform Rachmaninoff’s 
Piano Concerto No. 3, the program 


(under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction) 


beginning with Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


se You can’t exactly say that the 
current Symphony program, Cone 
ducted by Richard Burgin, pro- 
gresses from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. In his Third Symphony 
Brahms falls short of sublimity— 
which he didn’t even attempt—and 
frivolous would be a better word 
for the remaining items, Poulenc’s 
Concerto for organ and string or- 


chestra, with timpani and Hinde: | 


mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis of 
themes by Weber. 


Both the Hindemith, which was 
done here a little less ‘than four) 


years ago under George Szell, and 
the Poulenc which was new to Sym- | 
phony Hall, are good fun. Either | 
would enliven and lighten up the 
ordinary symphonic program. The | 
trouble is that they are so similar | 
in mood and in their general ap-' 
proach that, as the expression goes, 
they kill each other.. Mr. Burgin 
generally pIayhy hi ee rams more 
shrewdly. r/ -3 e1h Se 

These two works from contem- 
porary hands are alike in their 
avoidance of the cryptic and disso- 
nant, the dry abstractions that 
characterize so much modern music. 
Both the Frenchman and the Amer- 
icanized German have aimed to 
please and have accomplished that 
purpose admirably. The respect in 
which the two works differ is that 
Poulenc’s themes, though vaguely 
reminiscent, are his own, while 
Hindemith is manipulating the mu- 
sical material of another, and with 
enormous cleverness and esprit. 
Those who expect to recognize the 
Weber themes will be disappointed. 
Except in the second movement 
they come from obscure composi- 
tions for piano duet, while this 
scherzo, which bears the title “Tur- 
andot,” is based on the musie for 
Schiller’s play of that name (after 


Gozzi) and has the appropriate 
Chinese flavor. 

Two members of the French 
Group of Six, Honegger and Miuil- 
haud, turned into formidable com- 
posers. Poulenc, yesterday intro- 
duced to the Symphony Concerts, 
has persistently cultivated a 
lighter vein. Auric and Mile. Taille- 
ferre no longer count for much, and 
Durey is. as though he had never 
been. This evening Mr. Poulenc 


will hear his engaging Concerto, as 
excellently played by the necessary 
members of the orchestra and E. 
Power Biggs, thus anticipating by 
a few days his scheduled Boston 
debut in a Jordan Hall recital on 
Nov. 9, in conjunction with the 
baritone Pierre Bernac, 

If Mr. Hindemith had heard yes- 
terday’s performance of his piece 
he surely would have rejoiced in it. 
In the Symphony Mr. Burgin had 
you here and there desiring the 
Koussevitzkyan touch that can give 
Brahms the glamorizing of which 
he now stands in need, particularly 
in this Number Three. But Poulenc 
and Hindemith were right up the 
assistant conductor's ally. 
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ful and reposed ..+ @ peculiar as- 
sortment of contrary terms tO apply 
eranted, but somehow they seem 
to fit. Above all, the Concerto has 
mom2ntum. Once begun, it pushes 
forward relentlessly, even the fre- 
quent passages of lyric repose hav- 
ing a driving force of their own 

The contrast of the static organ 
tone with the live sound ol the 
strings and timpani 1s exceptionally 
interesting in this piece. AS some- 
one remarked, the opposition of the 
organ and orchestra 1s like a battle 
between two kings. Both reign su- 
preme in their field, and when they 
meet head-on, as they do in this, 
it is a lively event. 

Needless to say, E. Power Big@s, 
who ranks with the finest organists 
of the dav, gave a magnificent and 
spirited performance while the or- 
chestra, under Mr. Burgin’s meticu- 
lous beat, sounded fine. There were 
also notable solo moments con- 
tributed by Samuel Mayes, the new 
first cellist, and Joseph de Pasquale. 
first violist. Mr. Poulenc, by tne 
way, arrives from France by plane 
this afternoon and will be presen! 
at the performance tonight. Thus 
it is a happy coincidence this de- 
lightful work was scheduled for per- 
formance at this time: and it 1s to 
be hoped tonight's audience enjoys 
the Concerto as much «s the Friday 
afternoon audience did. 

Hindemith’s Metamorphosis ot 
themes by Carl Maria von Weber Is 
nothing but a protracted musical 
joke. I find that I 1ev.ewed this 
piece on its first performance here, 
and I'm a little bit astonished to 
see that I gave it a very severe 
toneue-lashing. Mv general idea at 
that time was that its humol 
seemed to me cruel and unneces- 
sary. I still think so, and f still 
feel that it is a conceit, a sophisti- 
sation and an arrogarice to deliber- 
ately pluck out a dead composers 
corniest tunes and “hoke” them up 
as Hindemith does merely to show 
us that he is a very clever and a 
very droll fellow. 

But it appears T have mellowed 
in the intervening years. For I see 
now that the joke is, after all, really 
on Hindemith and not on Weber 
at all, since Hindemith, no tune- 
smith, obviously has to resurrect 
somebody else’s. So they might as 
well be Weber's and, to give Hinde- 
mith his due, he has unquestion- 
ably used them in an exceedingly 
comic Way. 

The concert opened with a re- 
markably tunfussy (and so beauti- 
ful) performance of Brahms’ strong 


but very tender Third Symphony | 


Every time If hear it I decided it is 
the best of the four... until I hear 
the others again. Mr. Burgin con- 
ducted it with a new feeling of 


spaciousness; he, like the Sym- 
phony, gets better and more ac- 
complished with every performance. 

Vladimir Horowitz returns next 
week to perform Rachmaninoff’s 
Piano Concerto No. 3, the program 
(under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction) 
beginning with Prokofieff’s Fiith 
Symphony. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


You can’t exactly say that the 
current Symphony program, Cone 
ducted by Richard Burgin, pro- 
gresses from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. In his Third Symphony 
Brahms falls short of sublimity— 
which he didn’t even attempt—and 
frivolous would be a better word 
for the remaining items, Poulenc’s 
Concerto for organ and string or- 


chestra, with timpani and Hinde- | 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis of | 


themes by Weber. 

Both the Hindemith, which was 
done here a little less than four 
years ago under George Szell, and 


the Poulenc which was new to Sym-. 


phony Hall, are good fun. Either 
would enliven and lighten up the 
ordinary symphonic program. The 
trouble is that they are so similar 
in mood and in their general ap- 
proach that, as the expression goes, 
they kill each other.. Mr. Burgin 


generally plans his Proee ms more 
shrewdly. 70 -3 } oe “nA 


These two works from contem- 
porary hands are alike in their 
avoidance of the cryptic and disso- 
nant, the dry abstractions that 
characterize so much modern music. 
Both the Frenchman and the Amer- 
icanized German have aimed to 
please and have accomplished that 
purpose admirably. The respect in 
which the two works differ is that 
Poulenc’s themes, though vaguely 
reminiscent, are his own, while 
Hindemith is manipulating the mu- 
sical material of another, and with 
enormous cleverness and esprit. 
Those who expect to recognize the 
Weber themes will be disappointed. 
Except in the second movement 
they come from obscure composi- 
tions for piano duet, while this 
scherzo, which bears the title “Tur- 
andot,.” is based on the musie for 
Schiller’s play of that name (after 


Gozzi) and has the appropriate 
Chinese flavor. 

Two members of the French 
Group of Six, Honegger and Muil- 
haud, turned into formidable com- 
posers. Poulenc, yesterday intro- 
duced to the Symphony Concerts, 
has persistently cultivated a 
lighter vein. Auric and Mile. Taille- 
ferre no longer count for much, and 
Durey is as though he had never 
been. This evening Mr. Poulenc 


will hear his engaging Concerto, as 
excellently played by the necessary 


members of the orchestra and Ek. 


Power Biggs, thus anticipating by 
a few days his scheduled Boston 
debut in a Jordan Hall recital on 
Nov. 9, in conjunction with the 
baritone Pierre Bernac., 

If Mr. Hindemith had heard yes- 
terday’s performance of his piece 
he surely would have rejoiced in it. 
In the Svmphony Mr. Burgin had 
vou here and there desiring the 
Koussevitzkyan touch that can give 
Brahms the glamorizing of which 
he now stands in need, particularly 

this Number Three. But Poulenc 


and Hindemith were right up the 
assistant conductor’s ally. 
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ment. It. calls for strenuous ef- 
fort from the horns and brasses. 
Georges Laurent deserves spe- 
cial credit for his performance of 


™mantic and the Modern. The Ro- a Raed aa ppamase that, bat : , 
mantic school was represented by. ee ee ee eee | fi t ‘P , 

pa : | breath-control, fie an | | OUT. TO ge: 7 
Brahms Symphony No. 3. in F Four timpani were used the- | am 
Major; the Modern school, by matically, usually while the per- : 

Francis Poulenc’s Concerto for i eng section played a ine 
c | asthe | effects were-amusing and strongly 
Organ and String Or ChOSIEE, WHER | reminiscent of the accompani- 
Timpani, and by Paul Hinde- | ments heard in Chinese opera. 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis | There was also a passage that 
of Themes by Carl Maria von | could be classified {informally as 


0 a “fugue in swing time.” 
Weber. The same program will be | However, even though ~ the 


Tepeated in Symphony Hall to. Hindemith work embodies many ; 
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ito, entertaining and novel effects, 
_ Mr, Burgin, who is concert mas- it is no novelty. It demonstrates 


ter of the orchestra, gave the the soynd, craftsmanship of one 
Brahms score a reading that was | of ounablest, contemporary com- 

highly competent, but lacking the posers. H. R. ‘ | 

spark to send the music into the | RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 

higher realms of inspiration. With E | 

bad Wim a the Hindemith, i 

however, Mr. Burgin hit his stride. | A 

‘Their music aoe on satiegeh ch tar : | Swen 7 Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. go 
vigor under his guidance, : - Allegro con brio 


er Se . Andante 


Poulenc turned out a clean score i 1 Sane Rlegretto 
for his Concerto. It is not diffuse. q - Allegro 

He knows what affects he wants. ; 

and he knows how to get them. 

He knows what effects he wants, | 

makes effective use of chromatic ; Po 1 

harmonies that are highly colored, ULENC Concerto (in One Movement) for Organ and 
at times, by intriguing alterations. | String Orchestra, with Tim 

__E. Power Biggs, the organist for | : | (First perfor | oe 

this concerto, balanced the strings | performance at these concerts) 

‘by choosing the stronger brass : 


SRT ios. of the instru. | _HINDEMITH.... Symphonic Metamorphosis of ‘hemes by 


ment. His attack was sharp and : ) Carl Maria von 

firm. The organ alternately soared a+ | Aeeagre — 

above the strings in solo and then II. “Turandot”: Scherzo 

retired into subdued tones while | III. Andantin 

the strings took over. | | i 

_ Poulenc achieved a_ weird’ | os are 

beauty toward the end of his! 

Concerto by giving solo roles to. 

the viola and cello while the or- 

cee were ei chords and the | SOLOIST 

strings were plucked rhythmical- : | 

ly. At other times he obtained +. POWER BIGGS 
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‘Richard Burgin, conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, chose a program of absolute 
music from two schools — the Ro- 
mantic and the Modern. The Ro- 
mantic school was represented by 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 3 in F 
major; the Modern school, by 
Francis Poulenc’s Concerto for 
Organ and String Orchestra, with 
Timpani, and by Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis 
of Themes by Carl Maria von 
Weber. The same program will be 
repeated in Symphony Hall to- 


night. £0 ~30-C frat 


Mr. Burgin, who is concert mas- 
ter of the orchestra, gave the 


Brahms score a reading that was 


highly competent, but lacking the 


‘spark to send the music into the 


higher realms of inspiration. With 
the Poulenc and the Hindemith. 
however, Mr. Burgin hit his stride. 
Their music took on strength and 


vigor under his guidance. 


ow: 


Poulenc turned out a clean score 
for his Concerto. It is not diffuse. 
He knows what affects he wants. 
and he knows how to get them. 
He knows what effects he wants, 


makes effective use of chromatic | 


harmonies that are highly colored. 
at times, by intriguing alterations. 
E. Power Biggs, the organist for 


this concerto, balanced the strings | 


by choosing the stronger brass 


and woodwind stops of the instru- 
ment. His attack was sharp and 
firm. The organ alternately soared 
above the strings in solo and then 
retired into subdued tones while 
the strings took over. 

Poulenc achieved aie weird 
beauty toward the end of his 
Concerto by giving cola roles to 
the viola and cello while the or- 
gan sustained soft chords and the 
strings were plucked rhythmical. 
ly. At other times he obtained 
dramatic effects by calling for 
strong, consecutive strekes on the 
down-bow, | 


b 4 A 
Hindemith’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis of Themes by Weber 
was enthusiastically received. In 
four movements, it is something 
of a symphony in miniature— 
a happy combination of Classical 


themes with neo-classical treat- 
ment. It calls for strenuous ef- 
fort from the horns and brasses. 
Georges Laurent deserves spe- 
cial credit for his performance of 
a long flute passage that re- 
quires incredible technique and 
breath-control. 

Four timpani were used the- 
matically, usually while the per- 
cussion section played alone. The 
effects were amusing and strongly 
reminiscent of the accompani- 
ments heard in Chinese opera. 
There was also a passage that 
could be classified (informally as 
a “fugue in swing time.” 

However, even though the 
Hindemith work embodies many 


entertaining and novel effects, 
it is no novelty. It demonstrates 
the sound crattsmanship of one 
of ou ablest contemporary com- 
posers H. R, 
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Concerto for Organ Given Boston Premiére 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Fourth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 29, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 30, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


UM ac ial Sa ea Se hE) Lee Symphony No. 8,In F major, Op 
I. Allegro con brio 
Il. Andante 
HiIl. Poco allegretto 
IV. Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto (in One Movement) for Organ and 
String Orchestra, with Timpani 
(First performance at these concerts) 


i 4 (y: e Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes by 
Carl Maria von Weber | 
I. Allegro 
Il. “Turandot”: Scherzo 
Ill. Andantino 
IV. March 


SOLOIST 
EF. POWER BIGGS 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


Scores and information about music on this program may be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 
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Vladimir Horowitz Is 
Symphony Soloist and 


Wins Terrific Ovation 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Vladimir Horowitz received one 
of the most terrific ovations in 
meémory when he had finished play- 
ing the Rachaminoff Third Piano 
Concerto with the Boston Sym: 
phony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon. He was summoned back to 
the stage time and again as the 
audience stood in Symphony Hall, 
applauding, stamping, even cheering 
and whistling. The ovation was 


thoroughly deserved, for the Rus- 
Sian-born pianist had just given an 
electrifying performance of one of 
the most effective show pieces in 
modern repertory. 

Actually that is all the Rachman- 
inoff D minor Concerto amounts to. 
As music it is episodic and spread- 
ing and, like Stephen Leacock’s 
horseman, gallops off in all direc- 
tions. But for sheer virtuosity, for 
miracles of keyboard thunder and 
technic, for romantic warmth, big 
orchestration and even a little tonal 
corn, you could hardly find a more 
rewarding vehicle. And no matter 
what your mind tells you about the 
piece itself, your emotions quickly 
respond to such wizardry as Mr, 
Horowitz’ playing. Nor was it just 
virtuosity, by any means. With all 
the flashing chords, rippling arpeg- 
gios, the thunders of the finale and 
the caressing softness of the adagio, 
this was very musical playing. . 

Indeed, as Serge Koussevitzky ex- 
plained to the audience before the 
work begun, it is revived this week 
just for Mr. Horowitz. The pianist 
played the same Concerto when he 
made his Boston debut, as Sym- 
phony soloist, 20 years avo last 
March. Then, as now, the occasion 

was exciting, and in the words of 
the Globe reviewer of that time 
“no soloist making a Boston debu; 
at the Symphony concerts within 
the past 15 years has created any- 
thing like the sensation made yes- 
terday.” 

Rachmaninoff and Horowitz some. 
what overshadowed Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s revival of a fine modern 
‘Symphony, the Fifth by Prokofieft. 
which had last been done in 1945. 
ithe year of its introduction. This 
‘is truly a “big” symphony, full of 
‘tension all the way. It is also tur- 
-bulent and keeps most of the orches- 
tra going consistently. The idiom 
runs to dissonance, but the Pro- 
kofieff sense of melody is just as 


‘vident. As for the orchestration, 


hat is notably, ap oo nd re- 
ourcetul. #i~6~ we 
After three years thee are p 


which Still remind me of Shostan- 
zich, but since neither afi. ora 
che fullness of maturity, would “i : 
juence” the other, I think you o 
explain such a suggestion a +98 
srounds that the material an hpi 
style have sprung out of the ‘" Oo 
in which the two are working. dav: 
ing been composed in 1944, before 
the war was over, the Symphony is 
fair game for tose who must at- 
tach some outside “inspiration’ or 
program to music. Perhaps it is 
war music, but repeate. hearings 
convince me that there js no other 
basis than purely musical ideas and 
Procedures. Furthermore, I shal! 
not be surprised if the Prokofiefi 
Fifth proves to be a modern classic 

Mr. Koussevitzky and the orches | 
tra were at the top of their brilliant 
form all the afternoon through. 
They shared in the pandemonium of 
approval, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN:* STOREY SMITH 


The current Symphony program 
is one of those all-Russian affairs 
to which we have become so ac- 
customed during Dr. » Koussevitz- 
ky’s tenure of office. At the out- 
set of the season the conductor de- 
clared that in this, his final year, 
he would revive works, or per- 
formances of them at the hands of 
certain soloists, that have proved 
particularly successful. Thus this 
week he is repeating the important 
Fifth Symphony of _ § Prokofieff, 
which had its American premiere 
in Symphony Hall three years ago 
and was heard again five weeks 
later. The other item, the Third 
Concerto of Rachmaninoff, with 
Viadimir Horowitz as the pianist, 
is there to recall the fact that Mr. 
Horowitz made his Boston debut 
in this same work 20 years ago. 

The Prokofieff Fifth is indeed a 
fine symphony. It is well made: 
it moves on a dignified plane; its 
themes are both strong and agree: 
able; it has its moments of real 
beauty, of charm and of excite- 
ment. Yet you cannot help won- 
dering whether Prokofieff could 
have written an even better sym- 


phony if he had left Russia, as 
Stravinsky did, and allowed his 
great native talent to develop nat- 
urally. There is in this symphony 
a notable lack of adventurousness, 
which must be directly attributed 
to the fact that Soviet composers 
are not supposed to write any- 
thing beyond the comprehension 
of the average listener. 


It has even been Suggested that 
the real arbiter is Stalin himself 
and that Uncle Joe has a tin ear, 
or, to put it more politely, an ultra- 
conservative taste in music. Ap- 
parently, Prokofieff’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, as yet unheard in this coun- 
try, is one of the things that got 
him into trouble with the central 
committee of the Communist party. 
That, as far as the rest of the world 
is concerned, should be something 


in its favor. When ar we going to 
get it? -$-uU6- Poet 


The combination of Mr. Horowitz 
ind the Rachmaninoff Third is un- 
beatable. Yet Mr. Horowitz can 
make a success without it, while 
the Concerto badly needs him, as 
was proven no less than a year ago 
When the excellent Mr. Malcuzyn- 
ski conspicuously failed with it. At 
the time you were Chiefly conscious 
of the poor quality of much of the 
music, an impression by no means 
absent yesterday afternoon. But 
with his extraordinary technical 
ability and with Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra to help, the 
amazing Horowitz once more put 
it over. The audience's enthusiasm 


at the end can be better imagined 
than described. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony ; 
Koussevitzky ¢ ering, 4 


Program of the 
all yesterday a 


- 9, Op. 100 ‘Okofsj 
D minor, No. 3 Prokofieft 


Rachmaninoff 

By RUDOLPH ELIE 
When Vladimir Horowitz comes 
to town as Soloist with the orchestra 
it is always an event, The Hall sells 
out completely days before; wistfu] 


bench, is cha 


In the balconies Standees sud- 
denly appear, having deserted their 
chairs to watch the pianist at the 
keyboard. The quiet that falls be- 
fore the conductor. Soloist and or- 


chestra ar dy’ i 
pt Y to*begin is a}- 


itz, who man- 


no bench with 


boyishly, 


his face h the hand-' 


seems to keep in his: 
» aS the orchestra pe_. 


ward, his head down. 
fing 
hority, 
’ command of h 
he music is ey 
ensuing 30-odd 
his audience 


Horowitz, and 
So it 


beaming 

us in his 

Horowitz 
aninoff’s 


years ago, at 
played this enor- 


which 
much eminenc 
theless the perfect 
pianist’s unbelievab] 
he makes the most 
y &@ superlativ 


y the per- 
0 he usua] Horo- 
Witz applause and foot Stamping, 


Which lingered long €nough to cal] 
him back to the stage four times, 


i 


The concert opened With pe 
the ultimate realization of ee 
fieff’s Fifth Symphony, a composi- 
tion that Dr. Koussevitzky brought 
Out in November, 1945, and which he 


has since (to our good fortune), 
made singularly his own. Again, I 
find I reviewed the first perfor- 
mance of this, possibly the finest 


symphony of recent times. At that 
time I seem to have said that: 
“This is probably very close to his 
(Prokoficff’s) town heart, and 1 
think it may in time be very close 
to ours.” The time is coming sooner 
than I thought: it got as warm a 
reception yesterday as any con- 
temporary work ever gets, a good 
deal warmer, it seemed to me. 
The first movement, which be- 
gins with two striking melodies 
against a dark orchestra] fabric, 
soon emerges as an almost tortured 
groping—if Prokofieff could ever be 
Said to grope—for some Sign of 
hope that at last appears in an ex- 
traordinarily eloquent coda. There 
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oliows a scherzo in the happiest of 
veins interrupted, in the trio, by 
further signs of darker tension but 
quickly resolving in the wit and 
optim: sm of the beginning. Then 
comes an adagio that goes straight 
ack to the great. adagios of Beeth- 
ven for its mood; noble, tragic, 


rot c= SO ; filled, t° | 
\ After all this ‘the en can do} 


little more than add a sort of whim-; 
sical postscript as much as to say, 
while still hinting at the darker’ 
things, “we'll take up the lesson 
‘some other day.” As a whole it is a 
work that seems sure to stand, 
‘especially since it has so intuitive 
and so ardent a champion as 
‘Dr. Koussevitzky. His performance 
jor it yesterday, with the orchestra 
never in better form, was masterly. 
In fact, it even seemed to please 
him, and when he succeeds in that 
it is hardly necessary to add that 


t 


the audience has been privileged 
indeed. ' 

The orchestra visits New York 
next week, and on Nov. 19 and 20, 
‘under Richard Burgin, will give a 
‘first performance here of Bizet’s 
engaging C major Symphony and 
Mahiler’s Symphony No. 5, the one 
with the lovely adagietto, last done 
here in 1940. 


| Symphony at Wellesley 
_ The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzk , will give the first 
concert of the 1948-49 Wellesley 
‘Concert Series on Tuesday eve- 
ming, Oct. 5, at Alumnae Hall, 
Wellesley College. 

'_ This concert, the first of Dr, 


'|Koussevitzky’s twenty-fifth year 


, 


as conductor of the orchestra, will 
ao mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his first appearance at 
Wellesley, Oct. 30, 1924, during, 


> vhis first year with the orchestra, 


Prokofiev's Fift 
yi By L. A. Sloper 
Dr. Koussevitzky: is carrying 
on, at the fifth pair of Boston 
Symphony concerts, the policy of 
recalling to subscribers the works 
fand the soloists) he has intro- 
to Boston in the last 24 


years. Thus yesterday afternoon 
1, Played Prokofiey’s Fifth Sym- 


HOROWITZ 


phony, the first performance of 
which in America he gave here 
two years ago. (He repeated it a 
month later.) He also invited 
Viadimir Horowitz, who had first 
played in Boston 20 years ago, to 
appear again, and in the same 
Concerto that he had played on 
that occasion, Rachmaninov’s- 
Third, in D ng me  § 
Prokofiev’s Fifth* Symphony is 
one of the best of the many works 
that Dr. Koussevitzky has intro- 
duced in this country. The com- 


poser is. undoubtedly the most 


original of Soviet musical crea- 


tors, and some would rate him 


above the expatriate Stravinsky 
for consistency of style. It is sad- 
dening to read in the program 
book his letter to the General 
Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Composers, in which he thanks 
the Party for the “precise direc- 
tives” they have given him and 
his fellow composers in frowning 
upon his Sixth Symphony for its 
formalism—or, as Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky explains in a note to 


his translation,. “adhgrence to 
formulas.” nveal, : 
_.If the Sixth was anything like 


ee Fifth, it could only have 
brought added distinction to 
Soviet music, The Fifth is par- 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 
: - 


ifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMseErR 5, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 6, at 8:30 o'clock 


PROKOFIEFF 


I. Andante 


II. Allegro moderato 
III. Adagio 


IV. Allegro giocoso 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF. Concerto in D minor, No. 3, for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra. O 
P - 20 
I. Allegro ma non tanto Ps 


II. Intermezzo: Adagio 
Ill. Finale 


SOLOIST 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Mr. Horowitz uses the Steinway Piano 
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follows a scherzo in the happiest of 
veins interrupted, in the trio, by 
further signs of darker tension but 
quickly resolving in the wit and 
optimism of the beginning. Then 
comes an adagio that goes straight 
back to the great adagios of Beeth- 
oven for its mood; noble, tragic, 
brooding but so ow filled, with 
solace. 6-4 i MIP \ 

After all this ‘the*finale can ‘do: 
little more than add a sort of whim- 
sical postscript as much as to say, 
while still hinting at the darker 
things, “we'll take up the lesson 
some other day.” As a whole it isa 
work that seems sure tv stand, 
especially since it has so intuitive 
and so ardent a champion as 
Dr. Koussevitzky. His performance 
of it yesterday, with the orchestra 
never in better form, was masterly. 
‘In fact, it even seemed to please 
him, and when he succeeds in that 
it is hardly necessary to add that 


the audience has been privileged 
indeed. 


The orchestra visits New York 
next week, and on Nov. 19 and 20, 
under Richard Burgin, will give a 
‘first performance here of Bizet’s 
engaging C major Symphony and 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 5, the one 
with the lovely adagietto, last done 
here in 1940. 
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Symphony at Wellesley 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, will give the first 
concert of the 1948-49 Wellesley 
Concert Series on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 5, at Alumnae Hall, 
‘Wellesley College. 

This concert, the first of Dr. 
‘Koussevitzky’s twenty-fifth year 
as conductor of the orchestra, will 
also mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his first appearance at 
Wellesley, Oct. 30, 1924, during 


his first year with the orchestra 


Koussevitzky Revives 


Prokofiev's Fifth 


By L. A. Sloper 


Dr. Koussevitzky- is Carrying 
on, at the fifth pair of Boston 
Symphony concerts, the policy of 
recalling to subscribers the works 
(and the soloists) he has intro- 
duced to Boston in the last 24 


years. Thus yesterday afternoon 
he played Prokofiew’s Fifth Sym- 


HOROWITZ 


phony, the first performance of 
which in America he gave here 
two years ago. (He repeated it a 
month later.) He also invited 
Vladimir Horowitz, who had first 
played in Boston 20 years ago, to 
appear again, and in the same 
Concerto that he had played on 
that occasion, Rachmaninov’s 


Third, in D er: 6-4 
Prokofiev’s Fifth" Symphony is 


one of the best of the many works 
that Dr. Koussevitzky has intro- 
duced in this country. The com- 
poser is undoubtedly the most 
original of Soviet musical crea- 
tors, and some would rate him 
above the expatriate Stravinsky 
for consistency of style. It is sad- 
dening to read in the program 
book his letter to the General 
Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Composers, in which he thanks 
the Party for the “precise direc- 
tives” they have given him and 
his fellow composers in frowning 
upon his Sixth Symphony for its 
formalism—or, as Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky explains in a note to 


his translation, “adhgrence to 
formulas.” nvesl 
If the Sixth was anything like 


the Fifth, it could only have 
brought added distinction to 
Soviet music, The Fifth is par- 
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PROKOFIEFF 


I. Andante 


II. Allegro moderato 
III. Adagio 


IV. Allegro giocoso 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 


INTERMISSION 
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II. Intermezzo: Adagio 
III. Finale 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Mr. Horowitz uses the Steinway Piano 
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follows a scherzo in the happiest of 
veins interrupted, in the trio, by 
further signs of darker tension but 
quickly resolving in the wit and 
optimism of the beginning. Then 
comes an adagio that goes straight 
back to the great adagios of Beeth- 
oven for its mood: noble, tragic 
ioe Py ma - filled. with 
solace. i Lhe be 
After “y hi ty [ye e can ‘ 

little more than a qa sort of whi 
sical postscript as much as ay, 
while still hinting at the darker 
things, “we'll take up the a 
some other day.” As a whole is A 
work that seems sure td Heed 
especially since it has so Intuitive 
and so ardent a champlon as 
Dr. Koussevitzky. His performance 
of it yesterday, with the orchestra 
never in better form, was masterly. 
In fact, it even seemed to please 
him, and when he succeeds in that 
it is hardly necessary to add 


the audie 
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duced to Boston the last 4 
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(He repeated 11 
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Viadimir Horowitz, who had 

plaved in Boston 20 

appear again, and 

Concerto that he haa 

that accasion, Rachmanino’ 
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one of the best of the many we 


undoubted], 

ifginal of Sov et MmuUSsIE 

= and some would 
above the caniietaial 
for consistency of 
dening to read in 
book his letter to 
Secretary of the Union of 
Composers, 10 which he thank 
the Party for the “precise direc- 
tives’ they have given him and 
his fellow composers in frowning 
upon his Sixth Symphony for its 
formalism—or, as Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky explains in a note to 
his translation... ‘‘adhgrence to 
formulas.” r 

[If the Sixth was anything like 
the Fifth, it could only have 
brought added = distinction to 
soviet music. The Fifth is par- 
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PROKOFIEFF . Symphony No. 
I. Andante 

If. Allegro moderato 

III. Adagio 


[V. Allegro giocoso 


RACHMANINOFF. -Concerto in D minor, No. 9, for 
‘a 


Pianoforte and Orchestra. Op. 30 
I. Allegro ma non tanto F 


If. Intermezzo: Adagio 
Ill. Finale 


SOLOIST 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Mr. Horowitz uses the Steinway Piano 
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follows a scherzo in the happiest of 
veins interrupted, in the trio, by 
further signs of darker tension but 
quickly resolving in the wit and 
optimism of the beginning. Then 
comes an adagio that goes straight 
back to the great adagios of Beeth- 
oven for its mood; noble, tragic, 


brooding but so Ow filled, with 
Solace. ¢/~ © ~ [itnaw ce) 

After all this ‘the’ finale can ‘do 
little more than add a sort of whim- 
sical postscript as much as to say, 
while still hinting at the darker 
things, “we'll take up the lesson 
some other day.” As a whole it isa 
work that seems sure to stand, 
especially since it has so intuitive 
and so ardent a champion as 
Dr. Koussevitzky. His performance 
of it yesterday, with the orchestra 
‘never in better form, was masterly. 
‘In fact, it even seemed to please 
him, and when he succeeds in that 
it is hardly necessary to add that 
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the audience has been privileged 
indeed. 


The orchestra visifs New York. 
next week, and on Nov. 19 and 20, 
under Richard Burgin, will give a 
‘first performance here of Bizet’s 
engaging C major Symphony and | 4 “ : a 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 5, the one i oe HG PROKOFIEFF 
a the lovely adagietto, last done id : a. |e | I. Andante 
iy at sal be 3 \. yy II. Allegro moderato 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 6, at 8:30 o'clock 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 


Symphony at Wellesley 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, will give the first 
concert of the 1948-49 Wellesley 
Concert Series on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 5, at Alumnae Hall, 
‘Wellesley College. 

This concert, the first of Dr. 
| Koussevitzky’s twenty-fifth year 
The Boston Symphony will bera, will 

followed by Ernest von Dohnanyi? anni- 
‘Pianist, on Nov. 17; Burl Ivespnce at 
‘Maliad singer, on March 2, andjduring 
'Walliam Primrose, violist, o 


rn) 


Koussevitzky Revives 


Prokohfev's Fifth 


By L. A. Sloper 

Dr. Koussevitzky: is Carrying 
on, at the fifth pair of Boston 
Symphony concerts, the policy of 
recalling to subscribers the works 
(and the soloists) he has intro- 
duced to Boston in the last 24 
years. Thus yesterday afternoon 
he played Prokofiev's Fifth Sym- 


HOROWITZ 


phony, the first performance of 
which in America he gave here 
two years ago, (He repeated it a 
month later.) He also invited 
Vladimir Horowitz, who had first 
played in Boston 20 years ago, to 
appear again, and in the same 
Concerto that he had played on 
that occasion, Rachmaninov’s 


Third, in D manor 6-4 . 
Prokofiev’s Fifth Symphony is 


one of the best of the many works 
that Dr. Koussevitzky has intro- 
duced in this country. The com- 
poser is. undoubtedly the most 
original of Soviet musical crea- 
tors, and some would rate him 
above the expatriate Stravinsky 
for consistency of style. It is sad- 
dening to read in the program 
book his letter to the General 
Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Composers, in which he thanks 
the Party for the “precise direc- 
tives” they have given him and 
his fellow composers in frowning 
upon his Sixth Symphony for its 
formalism—or, as Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky explains in a note to 


his translation, “adhgrence_ to 
formulas.” Ow a. 
If the Sixth was anything like 


the Fifth, it could only have’ 


brought added distinction to 
soviet music. The Fifth is par- 


III. Adagio 
IV. Allegro giocoso 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANI 
NOFF. Concerto in D minor, No. 3, for 


Pianoforte and Orch 
I. Allegro ma non tanto si 


II. Intermezzo: Adagio 
Ill. Finale 


SOLOIST 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Mr. Horowitz uses the Steinway Piano 


BALDWIN PIANO 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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wonder at the apparent restric- 
tions of his repertory. For this is 
the fourth time he has brought it 
here. To be sure, it is exciting as 
a vehicle of virtuosity, and for its 
romantic emotion and its big 
bow-wow. But doesn’t it need a 
rest, like the Tchaikovsky B-flat 
minor, the only other concerto 
Mr. Horowitz has played here? I 
suppose we must allow Mr. Horo- 
witz his moments of sentiment, 
but it does seem that a musical 
chef of his extraordinary ability 
might give us a bit of meat now 
and then. Anyway, there was an 
ovation. 


FUND TO HONOR KOUSSEVITZKY 


A $250,000 Koussevitzky Anniver- 
sary Fund will be established as a 
permanent tribute to Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s leadership of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for 25 con- 


secutive seasons, the orchestra’s 
trustees announced yesterday. 

The fund will be used “without 
restrictions for cultural and educa- 
tional development by the orches- 
tra, and as a cushion against 
emergencies,” the trustees’ an- 
nouncement stated. It is planned 
as a revolving fund, with any with- 
drawals in any one year to be re- 
stored as soon as practicable. 


Dr. Koussevitzky, in a letter to 
Edward A, Taft, who will be chair- 
man of the fund, replied with the 
following statement to Taft’s re- 
quest as to how the Friends of the 
Orchestra could best express _ their 
appreciation and gratitude on his 
2oth anniversary as conductor: 

“Truly there is only one way in 
which I would wish you to do this— 


by a gift to the orchestr big 
gift.” Jets Ni 4~ 4 
' The @0nductor, who is retiring at 


the end of the current season, 


» added, “I would consider it the fin- 
est of all personal tributes if my 
§ friends. ‘should’ take this occasion 


to give convincing proof that this 
splendid orchestra to. which I have 


Symphony Trustees 
Set Up $250,000 
Koussevitzky Fund 


In tribute to Serge Koussevitsky’s 
distinguished leadership of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra for 25 
consecutive seasons, a Koussevitsky 
Anniversary Fun of a quarter of a 
million dollars is to be established. 
The details have been announced by 
the orchestra’s trustees. The sum 
asked is for use, without restric- 
‘tions, for cultural and educational 
development by the orchestra, and 
as a cushion against emergencies. It 
is to be a revolving fund in the 
sense that any withdrawals in any 
one year are to be restored as soon 
as practicable. The trustees con- 
sider the Anniversary Fund as a 


prudent step Jin “long term ploen- 
ning.” Di He of~ of 

Fienry B. Cabot. president of the 
trustees. has stated in a communi- 
cation to the Friends of the orches- 
tra: “For 25 years our orchestra 
has ben under the inspired director- 
ship of Serge Koussevitsky, It is 


roper that we who enjoy the con- 
Sete of our orchestra and take 
pride in its continuing success 
should seize this occasion to record 
in tangible form our appreciation 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s magnificent 
contribution to the fame of our his- 
torie institution. It is hoped many 
others will care to join us in pay- 
ing tribute to a worthy somuctor 
who has served us so long and wit. 

such integrity and devotion. It is his 
desire that any such expression 
should take the form of a gift to the 

stra.” 
af =y- letter to Mr. Taft, as chair- 
man, Dr. Kouussevitzky whose 
present season is his 1*- as the 
orchestra’s conductor, kas warmly 
endorsed this plan: “I would con- 
The it the finest of all personal 
tributes if my friends should take 
this occasion to give convincing 
proof this splendid orchestra, to 
which I have devoted my best 
efforts for nearly a quarter of a 
century, shall never flounder or 
fell meen jack of adequate finan- 
support. 
aa "Cosduuesians of the Kous- 


sevitzky Fund will be located at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, and it is 
suggested all communieations eon- 


cerning Fund be sent t the 
| Srairieen aoe re faft, st that 


address, 


$250,000 FUND 


FOR SYMPHONY 
Tribute to I iscisvaeiey 


Now Planned 


In tribute to Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s distinguished leadership of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
29 consecutive seasons, a Kousse- 
vitzky anniversary fund of $250,000 
is to be established. it was an- 
nounced yesterday bythe rches- 
tra’s trustees. , 

The sum is for use without re- 
strictions for cultural] and educa- 
tional development by the orches- 
tra and as a cushion against emer- 
gencies. It is considered by the 
trustees as a prudent step in,“‘long 
term planning.” f-«e~ 

Henry B. Cabot. president of the 
trustees, stated: “For 25 years our 
orchestra has been under the in: 
Spired directorship of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. It is proper that we,’ wha 
enjoy the concerts of our orchestra | 
and take pride in its continuing | 
success, should seize this occasion | 
to record in tangible form our ap-| 
Preciation of Dr. Koussevitzky’s | 
magnificent contribution ‘to the | 
fame of our historic institution. | It 
is his desire that any tribute to 
him should take the form of a gift 
to the orchestra.” 

Headquarters of the Koussevitzky 
fund will be at Symphony Hall, and 


chairman of the fund is Edward A. 
Taft. 


BOSTON CREATING 


HUGE MUSIG FUND 


CELI ae | 


Trustees of Symphony Seeking 


$250,000 to Honor Service 
of Conductor, Koussevitzky 


A fund which is expected to to- 


tal $250,000 has been established 
in the name of Serge Koussevitzky 
by the trustees of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, it was announced 
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ticularly notable for its Scherzo, 
which displays the famous Pro- 
kofiev wit at its freest and fullest. 
The end movements are full of 
invention, too, with melodies 
richly garbed, and _ intricate 
rhythms that fascinate the ear. 
Only the Adagio seems dull, and 
this is not unexpected, since slow 
ntovements are Prokofiev’s weak 
point. Dr. Koussevitzky did well 
to repeat this work soon after its 
first hearing, and this revival has 
come none too soon. The sym- 
phony was brilliantly played and 
warmly applauded, 


If Mr. Horowitz had not had 
the reason of nostalgia for play- 


ing the Rachmaninov Concerto in 
D minor again, Bostonians might 
wonder at the apparent restric- 
tions of his repertory. For this 1s 
the fourth time he has brought it 
here. To be sure, it is exciting as 
a vehicle of virtuosity, and for its 
romantic emotion and its big 
bow-wow. But doesn’t it need a 
rest, like the Tchaikovsky B-flat 
minor, the only other concerto 
Mr. Horowitz has played here? I 
suppose we must allow Mr. Horo- 
witz his moments of sentiment, 
but it does seem that a musical 
chef of his extraordinary ability 
might give us a bit of meat now 
and then. Anyway, there was an 
ovation. 


FUND TO HONOR KOUSSEVITZKY 


A $250,000 Koussevitzky Anniver- 
sary Fund will be established as a 
permanent tribute to Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s leadership of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for 25 con- 


secutive seasons, the orchestra’s 
trustees announced yesterday. 

The fund will be used “without 
restrictions for cultural and educa- 
tional development by the orches- 
tra, and as a cushion against 
emergencies,” the trustees’ an- 
nouncement stated. It is planned 
as a revolving fund, with any with- 
drawals in any one year to be re- 
stored as soon as practicable. 


Dr. Koussevitzky, in a letter to 
Edward A. Taft, who will be chair- 
man of the fund, replied with the 
following statement to Taft's re- 
quest as to how the Friends of the 
Orchestra could best express their 
appreciation and gratitude on his 
2Zoth anniversary as conductor: 

“Truly there is only one way in 
which I would wish you to do this— 


by a gift to the orchestra big 
gift.” heats N= 4~ 4 § 


\ The €0nductor, who is re iring at 


auter Of a century shall neverp™ 

wer or fall through lack of 
adequate financial support.” ' 
~Ima statement to the Friends ofion 
he } Orchestra, Henry B. Cabot,4S 
president of the trustees, wrote: “It?Ve 


my best efforts for nearly 4 | 


AS proper that we who enjoy the 


hae of our orchestra and takeg 


wide in its continuing success 
Should seize this occasion to record 
in aretle form our appreciation 
of Br. Koussevitzky’s magnificent 
contribution to the fame of our his- 
= institution. ; 
“"Tt is hoped that many others*y’s 
Will ¢are to join us in paying tributejos- 
to a@ worthy conductor who has 95 
served us so long and with suchsky 
integrity and devotion.” fa 
Méeadquarters of the fund will beied. 
in Symphony Hall. | by 
ithe orchestra’s trustees. The sum 
asked is for use, without restric- 
‘tions, for cultural and educational 
development by the orchestra, and 
as a cushion against emergencies. It 
is to be a revolving fund in the 
sense that any withdrawals in any 
one year are to be restored as soon 
as practicable. The trustees con- 
sider the Anniversary Fund as a 


address, 


$250,000 FUND: 


FOR SYMPHONY 


Tribute to Koussevitzky 
Now Planned 


In tribute to Dr. serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s distinguished leadership of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
25 consecutive seasons, a Kousse- 
vitzky anniversary fund of $250,000 
is to be established, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by the rches- 
tra’s trustees. | 

The Sum is for use without re- 
Strictions for cultural and educa- 
tional development by the orches- 
tra and as a cushion against emer- 


Chairman faved Pe agent the 


prudent  siep jin “long term plan- 
ning.” Dire He of~ of 
Henry B. Cabot. president of the 
trustees. has stated in a communi- 
cation to the Friends of the orches- 
tra: “For 25 years our orchestra 
has ben under the inspired director- 
ship of Serge Koussevitsky. It is 


proper that we who enjoy the con- 
certs of our orchestra and take 
pride in its continuing success 
should seize this occasion to record 
in tangible form our appreciation 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s magnificent 
contribution to the fame of our his- 
toric institution. It is hoped many 
others will care to join us in pay- 
ing tribute to a worthy conductor 
who has served us so long and with 
such integrity and devotion. It is his 
desire that any such expression 
should take the form of a gift to the 
orchestra.” } 
“In a letter to Mr. Taft, as chair- 
man, Dr. Kouussevitzky ‘whose 
present season is his 1% as the 
orchestra’s conductor, kas warmly 
endorsed this plan: “I would con- 
sider it the finest of all personal 
tributes if my friends should take 
this occasion to give convincing 
proof this splendid orchestra, to 
which I have devoted my best 
efforts for nearly a quarter of a 
century, shall never flounder or 
fall through leek of adequate finan- 
cial support.” 
The headquarters of the Kous- 
sevitzky Fund will be located at 


hony Hall, Boston, and i# is 
phn auested all communications eon- 


gencies. It js considered by the 
trustees as a prudent step in “long 


term planning.” ~~ 


Henry B. Cabot, bs of the 
“For 25 years our 


trustees, stated: 
orchestra has been under the in 
spired directorship of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. It is proper that we,’ wha 


enjoy the concerts of our orchestra | 
and take pride in its continuing | 
to record in tangible form our oa | 
Preciation of Dr, Koussevitzky’s 
magnificent contribution ‘to the | 
fame of our historic institution. It | 


success, should seize this occasio 


is his desire that any tribute t 
! to 
him should take the form of a gift 
to the orchestra.” 
Headquarters of the Koussevitzky 
fund will be at Symphony Hall, and 


Chairman of the fund is E 
mate dward A. 


BOSTON GREATING 
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A fund which is expected to to- 
tal $250,000 has been established 
in the name of Serge Koussevitzky 
by the trustees of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, it was announced 
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from the Friends of the Orchestra. 
Headquarters of the Koussevitzky 
Fund will be located at Symphony 
Hall, Boston. 


TO BROADCAS! 
HUB SYMPHONY 


Rehearsals to Go on Air 
From WBZ, Nov. 22 


Radio listeners from coast-to- 
coast over the NBC network will | 
have a private seat at the re- 
hearsals of the famed Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra beginning Mon- 
day, Nov: 22 direct (i¥ S phony 
Hall in Boston. Jf-{/> 5 Fon 

This is the first fime i history 
that a major symphony organiza- 
tion has joined with a radio net- 
work in broadcasting rehearsals. 
Rehearsals of the Boston Symphony 


wish you to do this—by a gift to 
the orchestra, a big gift.” And he 
underlined the word big-<“\4w?> 
The friends like the idea and last 
week they launched a campaign to 
make sure the gift would be really 
big. Striking while the glow of 
admiration for the retiring con- 
ductor is hot, they.are asking his 
fans to show their appreciation to 
the tune of $200,000. The plan is 
to add this sum to a reserve of 
$90,000 to form the Serge Kous- 
sevitzky Fund... The new fund will 
be for emergencies, It will be dif- 
ferent from the endowment fund, 
for only the income of that fund 


.is expendable, whereas both the 


principal and the income of the 
new fund will be available to the 
orchestra in the event of any sud- 
den need of money. 


Koussevitzky 
$250,000 Fund 


HOLE IN PAGE 


This 18° to be @ revolving fund in’ 
the sense that any withdrawals 
from its capital in any ‘one year 


are to replaced as far 
possible“ Ade Ye oe ry 

Mr. Cabot also wrote that the 
cost of maintaining the orchestra 
is now more than $1,450,000 a year. 
Revenues are provided by the sale 
of concert tickets, broadcasting 
fees and recording royalties. The 
usual annual operating deficit 
which is relatively small, has beer, 
met for many years by gifts from 
the Friends of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which totaled 
$60,000 during 1947-'48. 

The anrmual] income from the 
orchestra’s Endowment Fund, of 
sécurities worth approximately 
$435,000 now amounts to $20.000. 
The principal of the Endowment 
Fund, however, Cannot be drawn 
upon for emergencies, and “jin 
these uncertain times, prudent 
Management suggests that our 
orchestra should have #@ Cushion 
On which to fa]] back in a Sudden 
emergency,”’ Contributions and 
communications regarding the 
new fund = should be sent to 


Musical Fame 


They used to call Boston “the Athens 
of America,” and some people Still do. But 
if, in some Tespects Boston’s cultural su- 
premacy has waned, its leadership in the 
world of fine music Is greater than ever 
thanks to Serge Koussevitzky and the 
senerous Bostonians who have supported 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra over the 
years, Boston may be known to the mul- 
titude for its beans, cod or Curleys, but 
to music lovers the world over it is re- 
nowned because of the supreme position 
this fine musical Organization has cut out 
for Atself in the realm of symphonie 

music. — oath p-gy Pe 

) In honor of the conductor who will re- 
lire next year after his 25 years of fash-~ 
loning in this city the world’s greatest 
Symphonic instrument, the trustees of the 
Symphony are establishing a Serge Kous-~ 
sevitzky Anniversary Fund of $250,000 to 
provide a financia] “cushion on Which to 
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Edward A. Taft. 


fall back in a sudd ; 
Boston, Mass. en emergency.” The 


great conductor has himself said he would 
consider such a fund as “the finest of all 
personal tributes” because it would “give 
convincing proof that this splendid or- 
Chestra to which I have devoted my best 
efforts for nearly a quarter of a century 


Shall never flounder or fal] th 
rou 
Of adequate financia] support.” Salles 
Boston Symphony igs unique 
uch orchestras for its virtua] 


have always been held _ behind 
closed doors. In this his 25th an- 
niversary and final year:as con- 
ductor, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
has consented to open the rehears- 
als to the largest possible public. 


Is Established 


Boston Symphony Friends 
The new program will be heard Honor Conductor,Set Up 


on Mondays nationally from 1 to FoundationforOrchestra 
1:30 p. m., but WBZ and WBZA —____—__—— | : \during the thirty-week rains 
will air it cop pba England As a tribute to Serge Kousse- ewes fifty-eight concerts in the 
audience from 1: 0 4 p. M. vitsky, who retires from. the : Boston “Pop” series 
sky, S, i 

This marks the beginning of an conductorship of the Boston Sym-| : | outdoor concerts on pista .. 
een By nd a hich vse wil phony Orchestra next. summer ‘Planade, and eleven concerts in 
Boston Symphony which also after twenty-five seasons service, ‘the summer Berkshir : financial i 
extend to broadcasts ssh Bere the trustees of this organization Tanglewood, Leno. tae at ingehates of ie nee The Yankee 
Berkshire nape at gus sper have ehnoinced the edtebiinlenant for ticket sales ide re9 xcept Sak tar Bost S Packers has seen to that. 
next summer «oe erin gay eg of a Koussevitsky Anniversary 4 ‘concerts, the Berkshire ‘seals the “cushio apt oy Hes for art's sake, 
Pea jor ei broadcasts will Fund of a least $250,000, to be : Center at Tanglewood does not en 

ese rene . mot ; ‘ . | . : 

” used without restrictions both for : Share in the orchestra’ 
ort oth ronenree as ~4 eee | cultural and educational develop- sources of revenue, but is ie 
has stopping the orchestra to cor: | ment by the orchestra, and ‘ported by tuition fees. dona. 

t and lain renditions of the) as a cushion against emergencies. tions and contributions f; | 
rect and exp +i aa made by De Fr NS trom the! 
 elassics. This suggestion was m: j riends of the Berkshire Music 
| Koussevitsky himself, in a letter Center, 


to Edward A. Taft, who will be the iN : 

new fund’s chairman, answering 4 ext Symphony Concerts 
a question about the form in | The Boston Symphony Orches« 
which he wished that this trib-| | tra will give its next concerts in 
ute should be expressed. | Symphony Hall on Friday aftere 


In a communication. to the ee | ; 
Friends of the Boston Symphony ean ne Saturday evening, Nov. public, and free at that! On Mondays from 1:00 
| 19-20, The orchestra wil] pay its 


Orchestra, a group’ of tbontrh- ee tiat ae to 1:30 p. m. the orchestra’s rehearsal will be 
. . Sib ew n 

utors both in Boston and oth er| Gite. next waar York and other broadcast, with Stops and starts of performance 

cities, Henry B. Cabot, chairman Richard Burgin, assistant con- for the conductor’s impersonal criticism and 

of the. trustees, explained that: ductor, announce ev} finall . ; ; Do-af 

existing reserves of approximately sued ers . th Symphony for the one or more movements of h 

$50,000 will constitute the nucleus: : sixth pair of concerts. As an opens igs: oF whatsoever sym- 
| Phonic work is in process of being polished for 


of the Serge Koussevitsky Fund, ing number, he will introduce to rf 
‘be pertormance at the regular Frida and Saturda: 


ais now active for 
forty-seven weeks of the year 
Siving sixty-three concerts jin 
Boston and forty-six elsewhere 


We Are Invited to 
the Rehearsal 


| Everything happens if we only wait. The 
rehearsals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
which, under the conductorship of Dr; Kous- 
sevitzky, have been Suarded so rigorously 
against intrusion, are to be thrown open to the 


By ROSS PARMENTER 


ANTING to give some 
tangible expression of 
; their regard for Serge 
Koussevitzky during his 


‘twenty-fifth and final season with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a 
number of his admirers wrote the 
conductor and asked what sort of 
‘a testimonial he would find most 
acceptable. i P 

“Truly,” he replied, “there is 
‘only one way in which I would 


these concerts the § 
_ Georges Bizet, ne 
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workings methods bas been a matter cf widespread curiosity among mieico lovers. 


their chance. Koussevitzky, whe at the and of thie season retirag after a suarter- 


century of conducting as head of the Boston Symohony, has decidAsd to rev labera- 


tory secretes sver the air. 


#§ ; ‘ : 
Some unknows future geniuses of the art of orchestral interpretation may get 


some good ideas," said the famouse ieader with a amile, 





Works by Haydn 
and Mahler 


By L. A. Sloper 
Both Haydn’s Symphony in E- 
flat, No. 99, and Mahler’s No. 5 in 
C-sharp minor, which were con- 
ducted yesterday in Symphony 
Hall by Richard Burgin, count as 


Koussevitzkyan revivals. Each has 
been played three times by him, 
after a long period on the shelves. 

Mr. Burgin, standing in for his 
chief, gave a good’ accaunt of 
them, not departing noticeably 
from the Koussevitzky readings. 
The Haydn, naturally, made the 
better impression. I cannot re- , 
member a tiresome symphony 
from this composer. 

Mr. Burgin, using an orchestra 
built on four doublebasses, main- 
tained a beautiful balance. The 
themes were stated simply and, 
frankly and developed without | 
‘fuss. The opening Vivace assai_ 
and the preceding Adagio were | 
especially lucid and unstrained, 
and the slow movement was han- 
died charmingly. The staccato 
theme of the Minuet lacked 
bounce, but otherwise the move- 


ment went well, and the Finale 
was done with a truly Kousse- 
vitzkyan speed. I still think it is 
too fast. p}- re-s§ » 3”™\ 
Well, here’s Mahler again, and 
the Fifth Symphony. What more 
can be said than has been said 
about it? It is still the work of a 
man of undisciplined talent and 
unstable emotion. Lovely tunes 
and pleasant harmonies are re- 
peated until they become a weari- 
ness to the ear. Alternating with 
them are passionate and bombas- 
tic measures echoing practically 
everything from “Tristan” to the 


“1812” Overture, also repeated ad 
nauseam. 

It is a thousand pities that 
Mahler, with his great abilities, 
had not the ability to temper his 
emotions, to understand that one 
stirs audiences, not by displaying 
emotion but by conveying it. 
These cries of anguish, so often 
repeated, end by boring us. I 
suppose his eager, burning spirit 
could not abide the Greek injunc- 
tion, “Nothing too much.” For 
him, everything was too much. 
And for that reason he is among 
the lesser artists. 


Club, but the Boston 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


One by one the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s first chairs are being 


filled by American players. We 


now have John Holmes as first oboe, 
Manuel Valerio as first clarinet and 
Samuel Mayes as first cellist. Mr. 
Mayes, who joined the orchestra 
this season, made his debut as solo- 
ist yesterday afternoon in the B-flat 
major Concerto of Boecherini. This 
worthy successor to Jean Bedetti 
came to us from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and is only 31. His grand- 
father was(/a full-hlooded Cherokee 
Indian and his father’s first cousin 
was none other than Will Rogers. 

The concerto in question, sound- 
ing like lesser Mozart, is not of 
great musical import. Nor, outside 
the cadenzas, did it greatly tax Mr 
Mayes’ virtuosity. It did serve to 
call attention to his heautiful tone 
and sensitive phrasing. Sharing the 
first part of the current program 
with the concerto is an even earlier 
Italian work, the three movements 
from violin sonatas of Corelli as 
arranged for string orchestra by 
Ettore Pinelli. Again Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky tended to drag the Sarabande 
and to take the little Badinerie so 
fast that the.men could iust about 
manage it. fi -2)- “EP iss 

And speaking of dragging, though 
there were compensations in the 
way of beautiful tone and poetic 
insight, Dr. Koussevitzky surely 
took his time with Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony, which brought the ‘pro- 
gram to a close 15 minutes later 
than the program book specified. 
Those who attend this evening’s 
concert are hereby warned. 

By most people Liszt is accepted 
today with strong reservations and 
a conductor minded to sell the 
“Faust” Symphony, admittedly his 
greatest work, to the doubting ones 
would be well advised not to linger 
over it quite so lovingly as Dr. 
Koussevitzky did vesterday. The 


Symphony Players could handle it 
all right and, as has just been said. 


the listeners .ywere permitted to 
revel in beautiful sounds. | Ii was 
not so easy for the tenor soloist, 
David Lloyd, to share - Liszt's long 
phrases at Dr. Koussevitzky’s tempo. 
Consequentls, the’ voice we have 
admired so much jin Goldovsky 
opera and at a -previous Boston 
Symphony appearance. was noi 
heard to the best advantage. In the 
final chorus Dr. Koussevitzky turned 
this time nof to the Harvard Glee 


University 


finest Of the season. 


nere l0r 12 years; voepair virco www. e- 





| Richard Burgin Gives 
Superb Performance 
of the Mahler Fifth 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Richard Burgin, again conducting 
the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this week, covered 
himself with glory yesterday after- 
noon by giving a superb perform- 
ance of the Fifth Symhpony by 
Gustav Mahler, It-20 - 7 

After the concert, quite appropri- 
ately, he was awarded the Kilenyi 
Medal of Honor of the Bruckner So- 
ciety cf America, an organization 
devoted to furthering the music of 
Bruckner and Mahler. The pres- 
entation was made in the artists’ 
room backstage by Warren Storey 


Smith, an honorary director of the 
society. 

Mahler’s Fifth had not been done 
here since 1940, and it was high 
‘time for another hearing. It is an 
immense and powerful work, char- 
| acteristically Mahler in the vast 
‘complexity of its orchestral writ- 
'ing; full of the warmth. the emo- 
‘tional depth, the occasional grotes- 
querie of that composer. It also 
possesses that sub-surface demoniac 
quality perculiar to Mahler. 

The only fault of the score is its 
length. Upwards of an hour is a 
lot of music for a listener to absorb; 
yet those who bring patience and 
devotion to the hearing of this piece 
are, in the end, well rewarded. 

The words “inspired performance” 
are reviewer’s corn, but there aré 
times when no other terse phrase 
will ‘do. This was truly an inspired 
performance, one of tremendous 
loving care and eloquence. The or- 
chestra sang the adagietto beauti- 
fully, and the’ storminess of the 
second movemeni was the ultimate 
in symphonic drama. The other 
three movements fared as well. 

When it all was over. Symphony 
Hall rocked with applause and some 
cheering, in which Mr. Burgin di- 
rected that all hands share. And 
they all deserved it. 

The program began with a com- 
paratively rare Haydn Symphony, 
the E-flat, No. 99 and 10th in the 
series Haydn composed for the 
Salomon’concerts in London. This 
happens to be first-class Haydn, too, 
a work of extreme grace, with a 
charm almost Mozartean. and one 
of those fleeting finales that pause 
waggishly just before the coda. Why 
it has not been done at these con- 
certs since 1937, let him who knows 
give the answer, 

With Haydn as with Mahler, Mr. 
Burgin Was an expert and sympa- 
thetic interpreter, The string tone 
was lovely, and the balance be- 
tween strings and woodwind of the 
utmost delicacy. In retrospect this 
concert ought to rank among the 
finest of the season. 


SYMPHON} CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
In furthering the cause of Mahler, 
Richard Burgin has added to his 
own stature. At this week’s Sym- 
phony Concerts the associate con- 
ductor is presenting the Austrian’s 
Fifth Symphony, last heard here in 
1940, and never before in Boston 
has he conducted with such au- 
thority, with such communicative 


eloquence. On previous occasions in 
the music of Mahler, and of others, 


/Mr. Burgin has no doubt had a 


complete grasp of the score, but to 
understand music is one thing, to 
transmit that understanding to 
others is something else. And to do 
it in such.a way that not only the 
orchestra, but the listeners are fired 
with the conductor’s enthusiasm is 
something else again. 

That is exactly what happened 
yesterday. The Mahler Fifth is a 
long work, and Mr. Burgin saw fit 
to restore cuts which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky had made. | Yet there was 
every sign that the audience was 
absorbed, while at the end it was 
genuinely excited, rewarding the 
deserving Burgin with shouts of 
“bravo,” with cheers and stamping. 

For these three performances 
(the symphony will be played again 
tomorrow afternoon) Mr. Burgin 
has received the Mahler medal, pre- 
sented by the Bruckner Society of 
America. But not for them alone. 
He has given us the Mahler First, 
our only hearing of the first move- 
ment of the Third, while he intro- 
duced to us the Fourth, first through 
two movements and then as a 
whole. On another occasion, pinch- 
hitting for Dr. Koussevitzky, he con- 
ducted “The Song .of the Earth.” 
This medal bears a head of the com- 
poser and his prophetic words, “My 
time will come.” Long neglected 
and generally misunderstood, he is 
triumphantly coming into his own. 

The Fifth Symphony is a mighty 
work designed. on a grand scale 
The opening funeral march and the 

stormy movement that follows are 

thematically related, as are _ the 
heavenly Adagietto, for strings anc 
harp, and the glorious Rondo Fina 

in the form of a triple fugue, that 
would alone serve to mark Mahler 

a master among masters. Between 

comes one of the most elaborate of 

orchestral scherzi, its mood and 
manner typically that of the Aus- 
trian dance. It is tod much to say 
that the symphony as a whole is 
pure gold. There are brief lapses 
into commonplace in the first three 
divisions, but in the last two Mahler 
redeems himself. A beautiful per- 
formance of Haydn’s delightful Sym- 
phony in E-flat, No. 99, unheard 
here for 11 years, began the concert. 
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Sunday afternoon. Next wish Dr, 
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Part III 
(4) Adagietto 
(5) Rondo Finale 
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This program will end about 4:30 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:30 on Saturday Evening. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Mahler again, this time the Fifth 
Symphony and a harder nut to 
erack than the Seventh of recent 
memorable performance, but a 
great work nonetheless and a most 
welcome revival by Richard Burgin. 

It js harder to crack because 
here Mahler was trying his hand 
at absolute music, music without 
programmatic significance, and this, 
in Mahler, is entirely out of char- 
acter. Mahler could not write 
“pure” music; it had to be moti- 
vated by something of a pictorial or 
emotional nature, the more per- 
sonal, the more intimate, the more 
vivid the better. The classical, the 
abstract, was completely foreign to 
him; he was an exposed ganglion 
writing of death, of child-like vi- 
sions, of remembered military 
bands, of summer days, of the Res- 
urrection, of fearful dreams, of 
inner terrors and fears. 


' With the Fifth, sometimes (and. 
certainly with aptitude) called the 
Giant, although it may be perfectly 
true he had no specific program 
in mind, a program is unquestion- 
ably presented throughout this 
massive 65-minute work. It keeps 
getting in the way of the osten- 
Sibly absolute fabric of the work: 
you can hear it in the melancholy 
horn calls, the anguished intervals 
of the trumpets, the downward 
sighs of the cellos. A moment or 
two of “straight” music, a moment 
or two of technic or of exploration 
of instrumental contrasts and tex- 
tures, and the program returns at 
a feverish level only to subside 
again into the composer’s idea of 
absolute music. 

This is, to me, the weakness of 
this work. It tries to look two ways' 
at once and, despite the tremen-| 
dous effectiveness of much of it, 
we are never quite sure which way' 
Mahler is really looking. When he 


takes us by the hand through the 


meadows to tell us what the flowers 
Say (as he does in the Third) or 
through the valley of the shadow 
(as he does in the Second), we fol- 
low in astonishment and wonder: 
When he tries to lead us by the 
hand to a funeral procession but 
chats during it of problems of in- 
‘strumentation. we are not so readi- 


ly led but we are, nonetheless, fas 
cinated by both at once, 

This, then, as nearly as I can put 
a finger on it, is the reason the 
Fifth fails to hold the audience and 
speak to it as the others do. An- 
other reason is its structure. It be- 
gins with a marvelously affecting 
funeral march followed wihout 
pause, by an extended and frantic 
second movement which is virtually 
a long development of the funeral] 
march. There follows a_ scherzc 
that begins with the wryest of 
waltz-like themes only to develoy 
into an immense and tortured ex- 
ploration of the orchestra’s tona, 
resources. Then comes the ada- 
gietto, an incredibly reposed mood 
for strings and harp leading di- 
rectly into a fugal rondo that pro- 
jects the material of the adagietto 
on a brilliant and turbulent canvas. 


All in all, they prove too much of 
& muchness. 

Yet there are moments in this 
work of sheerest beauty, there is 
no denying that, and despite its 
length, it is an exceedingly worth- 
while musical experience that yields 
up its beauties in a direct ratio to 
the listener’s willingness to listen 
with his head as much as his heart. 
And it was given a most splendid 
performance yesterday afternoon 
by the orchestra under Richard} 
Burgin, whose feeling for Mahler 
IS aS Intense as his command of the! 
orchestra. Both the first trumpet) 
and the first horn dominate this | 
work throughout, and Roger Voison | 
and James Stagliano gave bril- 
liant performances on their in- 
struments. Jf- 25 of F faraha 

The concert opened with a sel]. 
dom-heard Haydn Symphony, No. 
99 in E flat, a lovely work that got 
a fine if not exactly inspired per- 
formance by the reduced orchestra 
Suited to the occasion. This pro- 
gram will be repeated tonight and 
Sunday afternoon. Next week Dr 
Koussevitzky returns to perform 
Corelli’s Gigue andi 

Cello Con-'| 
muel Mayes, 
rst cellist as’ 

“Faust” Sym.- 
€ Boston Uni- 
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‘general and for the “Faust” Sym- 
phony in particular. In listening 
‘to it, it is well to bear in mind the 
number of works that Wagner had 
not written by 1854, and the fact 
that Mahler, Strauss and Debussy 
were not yet born; also that the 
Russian Five and Tchaikovsky were 
oys in, or not yet in, their teens. 
Berlioz, to be sure, was around, but 
he didn't write that well. / | 


concerts in Symphony Hall. M16 4X 
- This is much as if a painter or sculptor let 
Ws into his studio to watch him by television 
-@t work with brush or chisel, and eventually 
~ this musical studio at Symphony Hall may come 
_ to Us by television also. In any case, here is a 
hint for the schools, and for more schools than 
_ those of music alone, for where else can students 
_ Rave so living a contact with master in the very 
 @reative act of his mastery? Je. 
_ Major Higginson’s original idea of the Friday 
ernoon concerts of the orchestra was that 
be “rehearsals” open to the public for a re- 
_ duced fee, and they were long called rehearsals 
even after they ceased to be such. But there is 
| @ point here even more striking than the novelty 
Of this departure in broadcast. For years the 
public has been interested in the product of 
artists, their books, pictures, statues, music; but 
here at last is a public interested in the process 
itself. Were it not so, such a broadcast would 
‘never have been thought of. Would that have 
: been possible even as recently of twenty years 
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Soston Symphony Orchestra, Serge | 
K€ vitzky conducting, gave the’ 
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story setting ‘fir 
‘: is. in r unt 
quench the flames. 3 
very hot time for the’ conductor, 
orchestra, chorus and soloist, but 
the heat, as. through,.@ fireplace 
screen, does not always ‘prove in- 
candescent to the audience, 

This is not that the “Faust” sym- 
phony is inferior music or that it is 
the combination of bombast, osten- 
tation and sentimentality it is fre- 
quently held to be. Traces of aii 
these things are in its three long 
movements; Liszt was far too much 
a man of the world at 35 to be u-| 
aware of his earthy motives. Yet 
there is no doubt—certainly in the; 
extended and ineffably tender por-| 
trait of Gretchen—that Liszt was' 
sincere in his artistic aim to convey! 
some of the impact of the Faust, 
story, nor is there any doubt that 
there are many moments in this 
work of the noblest inspiration. 

Where Liszt went wrong was in; 
the choice of so large a canvas in! 
time. Unlike Mahler, who was to) 
exceed him by far in this respect, 
Liszt lived in the age of the da capo, 
the repeat. He does not use formal 
repeats in “Faust,” but he does, in 
fact, repeat himself again and again. 
He once said that “Faust” could 
quietly await the understanding 
that is its due. It did wait, and it is! 
understood as much as any great 
musical effort is ever understood. 
Liszt erred only in failing to grasp 
that the ears of the future would 
not need verbatim repeats; that 
‘they’d be sharp enough to get the 


idea once around. Could this work | 


be compressed by as little as 20 
minutes, I think we’d all be quicker 
to recognize it for what it really is, 
& great and noble work. 

Ever since the season began it 
has been ‘clear that the orchestra’s 
new first cellist is an artist of the. 
first rank. Yesterday, however, the 
‘real extent of his artistry became 
jevident when 31-year-old Samuel 
Houston Mayes, who came to the 
orchestra from the Philadelphia 
Symphony (where he beeame first 
cellist at the age of 22), played 
Boccherini’s lightweight but none- 
theless most attractive B flat major 
Concerto, » | a 
_ What. Mr. Mayes has, besides a 

| dable technic and an 

but. well controlled 
ment, is tone, a 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUN DRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Seventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 26, at 2: 30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemBeEr 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


CoRELLI Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie 


(arranged for String Orchestra by Ettore Pinelli) 


BOccHERINI Concerto for Violoncello in B-flat major, Op. 34 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Adagio 
III. Rondo: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures 
(after Goethe) 


Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 


GRETCHEN: 
Andante soave 


MEPHISTOPHELEs: 
Allegro vivace ironico ° 
Andante mistico (with Male Chorus) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY MALE CHORUS (JAMEs R. Houcurton, Conductor) 
Tenor Solo: DAVID LLOYD 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL MAYES, Violoncello . 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


This programme will end about 4:30 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:30 O'clock on Saturday Evening. 





Male Chorus, as trained by James 
R, Houghton. The young men ac- 
quitted themselves well. 

Personally, I am all for Liszt in 
general and for the “Faust” Sym- 
phony in particular. In listening 
to it, it is well to bear in mind the 
number of works that Wagner had 
not written by 1854, and the fact 
that Mahler, Strauss and Debussy 
were not yet born; also that the 
Russian Five and Tchaikovsky were 
boys in, or not vet in, their teens. 
Berlioz, to be sure, was around, but 
he didn't write that well. 


concerts in Symphony Hall. We?) O- H x 

This is much as if a painter or sculptor let 
us into his studio to watch him by television 
at work with brush or chisel, and eventually 
this musical studio at Symphony Hall may come 
to us by television also. In any case, here is a 
hint for the schools, and for more schools than 
those of music alone, for where else can students 
have so living a contact with master ip the very 
creative act of his mastery? Ad pl 

Major Higginson’s original idea of the Frida y 
aiternoon concerts of the orchestra was that 
these be “rehearsals” open to the public for a re- 
duced fee, and they were long called rehearsals 
even after they ceased to be such. But there js 
a point here even more striking than the novelty 
of this departure in broadcast. For years the 
public has been interested in the product of 
artists, their books, pictures, statues, music; but 
here at last is a public interested in the process 
itself. Were it not so, such a broadcast would 
never have been thought of. Would that have 
been possible even as recently of twenty years 


ago? |» Cont'd from Py. ¥7_ 
Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge | 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 
seventh program of its 68th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
Poston University Male Chorus (James 
R. Houghton, conductor) and David 
Lloyd, tenor, were the assisting artists. 
fhe program: “pale 
Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie...Corelli 
Concerto for Cello in B flat, Op. 34 


Boccherini 
Faust Symphony 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


When you find 106 men of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra on the 
stage at once flanked on one side by 
an organ, on the other by cymbals 
and backed up at the rear by an- 
other 100 or so members of a chorus 
gowned in bright red cassacks, you 
have every reason to expect that 
sooner or later you are going to hear 
musical sounds of a volume suffi- 
cient to arouse the marble statues. 
in their distant niches. 


In the case of. 
Symphony it is, nea 

wait before this 

paratus is calle 4 

those 70 minutes. dj.not always slip 
by as fast as they’might. Liszt, with 
the Faust story setting fire to his 
imagination, is in no hurry to 
quench the flames. The result js 9 
very hot time for the conductor, 
orchestra, chorus and soloist, but 
the heat, as through .a fireplace 
screen, does not always ‘prove in- 
candescent to the audience. 

This is not that the “Faust” Sym- 
phony is inferior music or that it is 
the combination of bombast, osten- 
tation and sentimentality it is fre. 
quently held to be. Traces of 4! 
these things are in its three long 
movements; Liszt was far too much 
a man of the world at 35 to be 1un- 
aware of his earthy motives. Yet 
there is no doubt—certainly in the 
extended and ineffably tender por- 
trait of Gretchen—that Liszt was 
sincere in his artistic aim to convey 
some of the impact of the Faust: 
story, nor is there any doubt that 
there are many moments in this 
work of the noblest inspiration. 

Where Liszt went wrong was in 
the choice of so large a canvas in 
time, Unlike Mahler, who was to, 


exceed him by far in this respect,} 


Liszt lived in the age of the da capo, | 
the repeat. He does not use formal) 
repeats in “Faust,” but he does, in; 


fact, repeat himself again and again.} | 


He once said that “Faust” could 
quietly await the understanding: 
that is its due. It did wait, and it is: 
understood as much as any great 
musical effort is ever understood. 
Liszt erred only in failing to grasp 
that the ears of the future would 
not need verbatim repeats; that 


‘they’d be sharp enough to get the 


idea once around. Could this work 
be compressed by as little as 20 
minutes, I think we’d all be quicker 
to recognize it for what it really is, 
& great and noble work. 

Ever since the season began it 
has been clear that the orchestra’s 
new first cellist is an artist of the 
first rank. Yesterday, however, the 
real extent of his artistry became 
evident when 31-year-old Samue! 


Houston Mayes, who came to the 


orchestra from the Philadelphia 
Symphony (where he beeame first 
cellist at the age of 22). played 
Boccherini’s lightweight but none- 
theless most attractive B flat major 
Concerto. 


What Mr. Mayes has, besides a 4 


most formidable technic and an 


impassioned but well controlled “ 
pauls temperament, is tone, a | 
tone that glows like an ember: a | 
tone that is full and rich but never ; 
‘cloying, that is expressive but § 
never over-emotional. The caden- | 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Seventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemper 26, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovempBer 27, at 8:90 o'clock 


Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie 
(arranged for String Orchestra by Ettore Pinelli) 


3OCCHERINI Concerto for Violoncello in B-flat major, Op. 34 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Adagio 
Iif. Rondo: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures 
(after Goethe) 


Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 
Il. GRETCHEN: 
Andante soave 
Itt. MerpHisToPHELes: 
Allegro vivace ironico 
Andante mistico (with Male Chorus) 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY MALE CHORUS (JAMES R. Houcuron, Conductor) 
Tenor Solo: DAVID LLOYD 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL MAYES, Violoncello 
re aeenneneeenenennennemnane 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


This programme will end about 4:30 Oclock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:30 O'clock on Saturday Evening. 
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: last movements Movement was exquisitely played, 
pd . a aha pram it seemed In some of the rapid runs of the 

| gg be there were a couple of first movement his rhythm was 
othe Tay meetings of soloist and somewhat inflexible, and his ar- 


New England Symphony 


“We were delighted to see an editorial 


aaa Ps 


- 2 
- Py tt rene 


—gee 


rf 
tra, but it is safe to say tha 
ee oon is a very advanced van 
cian and artist, and it is certainly 
a pleasure to have him with us. 
The concert began with one of 
those magic spells of performance 
created so inimitably by ee a 
vitzky in the Sarabande, Gigue a 
Badinerie of Corelli, while the per-, 
formance of the “Faust ribs ower 
by conductor, orchestra, the oe 1% 
University Male Chorus Noga 
sounded quite as splendid ur 
looked) and David Lloyd, a ‘ie 
tenor, was often electrifying. or 
his part Dr. Koussevitzky never 
looked better . cooky a et 
nt reading o e 
“ay > 22-4§ MarnlP 
chestra goes on its west- 
Pies yd next week returning De- 
cember 10 and 11 under ag Per 
Bernstein, who will conduct Beet 7 
ioven’s C major Piano Concerto a 
‘the piano, and offer Schumann's 
Manfred Overture, Sat’s two Gym- 
nopedies” and the Stravinsky ' Fire- 


\bird” Suite, 


Sete ~- . - 
a Se eee 


Mayes Heard © 
In Concerto 


By Boccheriny 


By L. A, Sloper 


For his seventh program of the 
season (Novy, 26-27) _ merge 
Koussevitzky chose Corelli's 
Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie, 
arranged for string orchestra b} 
Ettore Pinelli: Boccherini's Cello 
Concerto in B-flat major, and 
Liszt's “Faust-Symphony. S977) ~ 
uel Maves was the cello soloist, 
The Boston University Male 
Chorus, trained by James R., 
Houghton, assisted in the Liszt. 
along with David Lioyd for tenor 
soloist. ff-9. YF none ly 

Mr. Mayes, who came to Boston 
from Philadelphia this year to oc- 
cupy the first chair in the celle 
section, made his ‘first appearance 
here as soloist. He left an-exce]- 
lent impression, He has a broad. 
singing tone, and a technique that 


proved fully equal to Boccherini's 


demands. 


His virtues were most apparent 
in the Adagio, where lyriea] ut- 
terance has free expression. This 


ticulation not quite clear, In ‘the mi la in The Portland (Me.) Press-Herald on 
| Thursday referring to the Boston Sym- 


cadenza of the last movement his 
tone sometimes tended to be a 
little sharp, But his performance 
Was at all times musicianly jin 
concept and no doubt his. minor 
flaws will disappear with experi- 
ence, Soloist, conductor and or- 
chestra received an Ovation, 
Liszt’s Three Character Pic- 
fures were painted in the usual] 
style, the only Style that would 
suit them — with sentimentality 
and with bombast. They repre- 
sent the acme of the Sturm und 
Drang manner. This mad passion, 
this demonic fury and more de. 
monic laughter. are experienced 
only in the theater, or in the lives 
of fictional heroes of the period. 
The Gretchen movement has 
many melodic and harmonic 
beauties. but they are {oo .much 
insisted upon. The final chorus of 
translation is 2 forecast of the 
Wagnerian sensuous religiosity, 
The Boston University Chorus 
appeared in bright red Sowns that 
suggested the Boy Cardinal of 
Miss Enters. Or were they de- 


signed in honor of Mephistoph- 
eles? No: that would not comport 
With the choir’s celestial] tones, [ 
five it up; but they distracted at. 
tention . throughout the concert. 
As singers, the young men were 
faithful to the score and the di- 
rector, Mr. Lloyd. aftey overcome- 
ing a bad tremolo, soared easily 
above the triumphant hosts, An 
Ovation for all followed. 


Mayes Cello Soloist 
at Symphony; Liszt's 


“Faust” Score Revived 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


There are two very special as- 
becis to this week's concerts by the 
Baston Symphony Orchestra: the 
debut as SOloist of Samuel] Mayes. 
the new first cellist, and a revival] 
of the “Faus<” Symphony by Liszt. 
Serge Kousseviizky’s program be- 
gins With the Sarabande. Gigue and 
Badinerie of Corelli. arranged for 
Massed strings by Ettore Pinelli, 

Mr. Mayes js heard in the B-flat 
Concerto. Op. 34, of Boccherini. a 
score not played at these concerts 
since 1937. Certain important pas- 
sages 1n various works, earlier this 
season, had given US a Notion that 

ayes is a fine cellist. But it 
his Magnificent performance 
yesterday to reveal how Superb a 


dry 
beautifully even j 
issimo. Always j 
it never ‘ 
His sense 
usually br 


Mayes make every note sing, even 


in the acrobatic cadenzas—which 
bresumably were those addeq by 
Gruetzmacher. The result WaS a per- 
formance wonderfully supple and 
stacious, When it was over Mayes 
received a*fTull-sized OVation. 

The “Faust” Symphony remains a 
Vast and remarkable work, a Strange 
combination of sensuousness and 
Spirituality, just ac Liszt himself 
was a complex Organism of the same 
qualities, Its complete romanticism 
and its lenpeth May try the Patience 
Of modern listeners. but neverthe. 
less it js Music of color and imagi- 
nation, by turn complex and naive, 
yet always Interesting an fre- 
quently imposing. /~ 3 2- 
The same four brief %, S—three 
In the first movement and oife in 
the second—made by Mr. Kousse- 
Vitzky at the last Performances in 
1941 were observed again yesterday. 
But why not make a sizable cut in 
the “Gretchen” movement which. 
lovely though it is, rambles for 
130 or so Pages of score? 

There are two ways of 
the chorale finale on Goethe's text, 
Listening ging, glorious 


! Y eXalted and 
Pious, | the words are 
another matter. and the two final 
lines; “Das Ewig-Veibliche Zieht 
UNS hinan” are nonsense, even if by 
Goethe. “The Eternal Feminine 
draws us up’! Bosh! Rot! Baht. 
Humbug! Today. when the psyche | 
of the male and the female are un-| 
derstood in the cold light of psy- 
Chology, al] that is known to be ro- 
mantic Vaporing. But Perhaps Goethe 
and Liszt themselves didn’t really | 


believe it! 


The Chorus wae the Boston Uni- 


|Versity Male Chorus. Prepared by 


Dr. James R Houghton. and the 


1SOloist that admirable tenor, David 
| Lloyd. The chorus Sang quite well]. 
‘and Mr, Lloyd, With a v 
| Soared easily over the mass of tone. 
| distinguished himself both by the, 
|accuracy and the warmth Of his 
i'formance, Ac for the ore 
Mr, Koussevitzky. they 


01ce ‘that 


Per- | 
hestra and ' 


| Wrought a! 
miracle of poetic eloquence. : 4 


Phony Orchestra « 


oring 


y’s quarter century 
Stral helm, an oppor- 
te in fuaranteeing the 


this grea musical or-. 
de-ff - Webel 


Boston Symphony to Put 


Tits Rehearsals on the Air 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will broadcast a half hour of 
its Monday afternoon rehearsals 
under the direction of Serge Koys- 
Sevitzky and guest conductors 
each week, beginning next Monday 
a" 1 o’clock, over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s network. 
In New York, owing to a previous 
Monday afternoon commitment 


for Station WNBC, these 


re- 


hearsals will be heard through re- 
broadcasts on Tuesday nights 
from 11:30 to midnight. Other 
N. B. C. stations wil] broadcast the 
rehearsals directly from Boston’s 
Symphony Hall. This is believed 
to be the first time that a major 
American symphony orchestra and 
a radio network are co-operating 


in broadcasting rehearsals. Listen- 


ers are assured that they will hear 
Dr. Koussevitzky rehearsing as he 


always does, stopping the orches- 


tra, _ when necessary, repeating. 


correcting and explaining, 


The Nationa] Broadcasting Com- 
pany will also broadcast programs 


Of the Boston “Pop” season next 
Spring and next summer’s Berk. 
Shire Festiva] concerts. It is also 
Planning for television of futy e 


Boston Symphony events. 
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Richard Burgin, _ concertmaster 
‘and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, conducted .yester- 
Dek Te aA Mac : Bh As ak ag ae, S os 
day afternoon’s concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. This was the second 
‘concert of the Sunday afternoon 


for Organ, Strings and Tympani, | 
with E. Power Biggs as soloist. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


_ Time was when an appearance of 
weOnard Bernstein as guest con- 
Guctor of our orchestra was. some-. 
hing to be regarded with polite 
! olerance. A pupil and protege of 
Pr. Koussevitzky, a promising. 
talent, a young man of great gifts, 
But the Beston Symphony? ? ? 7 
| Now it is very different. A Bern- | 
Stein appearance is a guarantee of a. 
ensation. Last winter he was rais-— 
ing the emotional temperature of | 
‘wo audiences with the long-overdue | 
revival of the Mahler Second. 
There was nothing so stupendous as 


that on yesterday afternoon’s pro- 


¥ . 


» 


af 

* 
ey} 
wT 


gram. Yet everybody got excited, 
and. everybody had a wonderful 


time. Including,’ I _beljave,. Mr. 
Bernstein. f2-i1-¢¢ (Pry | 
_ It was reported i ese columns 
yesterday that the concert could not 
be rehearsed until the evening be- 
fore. It would almost look as 
though that were a recipe for suc- 
cess. Certainly the Orchestra was 
on its toes. Nor was there any 
lack of finish and precision. After 
all, this was the Boston Symphony, 
while Mr. Bernstein has become a 
conductor, not only of fire and 
imagination but of poise and 
authority. | | 

‘Of course, the music was for the 
most part familiar. {However, 
Schumann’s “Manfred” , Overture 
had not been played here for 14 
years. This is Schumann at his very 
best, the music is wildly romantic, 
and here, at least, the orchestration 
igs superb. Would it not be worth 


wt le to present the “Manfred” 
music in toto? 

_ For most of yesterday’s audience 
‘the high spot was probably Mr.. 
‘Bernstein’s playing and conducting 
‘of the. First Piano Concerto of 
‘Beethoven, never before heard at a 
Priday-Saturday pair—only at Cam- 
‘bridge concerts and at_a Monday 


zart and the true Beethoven, be- 
longs. But if that was a common 
procedure then, it is a rare one now, 
and yesterday’s audience was plain- 
ly all agog over it. Moréover, Mr. 
Bernstein played the solo part to 
perfection and the entire perform- 
ance was delightful. , ann 
Followed Debussy’s “Faun,” a 
little less sensuously, a little less 
languorously than we get it from 
Dr. Koussevitzky, though beautifully 
articulated, and the “Fire Bird” 
Suite of Stravinsky. Mr. Bernstein 
has now given us the Russian. com- 


‘poser’s three major ballets, “The. 
Rite of Spring,” “Petrouchka” and 


the “Fire Bird,” all in superlative 


me 


‘performances. If ‘ballet is Stra- 


vinsky’s metier, it is also Mr Bern- 
stein’s. | | rer 


Symphony Concert 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Leon- 
ard Bernstein conductin, gave the nintfr 
program of the 68th segson in Symphony 
all yesterday afternoon, performing the 
following program: 
Overture to Manfred, Op. 115...Schumann 
Concerto No. 1 in C, Op. 15...Beethoven 
Afternoon: of a Fa Debussy 
Suite from “The F Stravinsky 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

After first establishing the fact 
that yesterday’s concert was in 
every way memorable and that it 
proved anew what we've all known 
for a long time, that Leonard Bern- 
stein is one of our very greatest 
musical personalities, I’d like to 
tell you of the events leading up 
to yesterday’s concert. They make 


a story that will uf ur heart 
good. «ff- Ktusth 
It wed 20 midnight “on 


Wednesday this week when an over- 
seas plane landed in New York. One 
of its passengers was Leonard 
Bernstein, returning from a series 
of 40 guest appearances with Euro- 
pean orchestras, the last of which 
was in Rome on Monday. After 
a few hours’ sleep he arose early 
Thursday and drove to”Boston in 
his own car, arriving about noon. 

In the meantime, also about. mid- 


day Thursday, the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, after 


- 


rk 


two weeks of the most gruelling sort 
of travel invoiving one concert after 
another in the mid-west, began to 


- SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON 


This program will end about 4:10 o'clock on Friday 


Rehearsal Broadcasts of the Boston Symphony 
Koussevitzky conducting, 


the National Broadcasting Company Network. 


Scores and information about music on this 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 


ee 


* NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Next week the Orchestra wil] 


: give concerts in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Ann Arbor, Detroit and Rochester. Phe next regular pair of 
concerts will take place December 10 and December 11 


Luighth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 10, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemper 11, 


— nae ESNet 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115 


Piano Concerto No. 1, in C major, Op. 15 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Largo 


Ill. Rondo: Allegro 


(First performance iin this series) 
INTERMISSION 
T'wo “Gymnopédies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 
Suite from the Ballet, ““L’Oiseau de Feu” 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


BALDWIN PIANO 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Afternoon, 
10:10 on Saturday Evening. 


Orchestra, Serge 
are given each Monday 1:30-2 WBZ, on 


program may be seen in 





Richard Burgin Leads 
Boston Symphony 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, conducted yester- 
day afternoon’s concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. This was the second 
concert of the be Sap afternoon 

ries. \\& “49 
* The ns hod includes Mahler’s 
Fifth Symphony and the Concerto 
for Organ, Strings and Tympani, 
with E. Power Biggs as soloist. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Time was when an appearance of 
Leonard Bernstein as guest con- 
ductor of our orchestra was some- 
thing to be regarded with polite 
meeregce. A pupil and protege of 
Dr. Koussevitzky, a promising 
talent, a young man of great gifts. 
But the Beston Symphony? ? ? 

Now it is very different. A Bern- 
Stein appearance is a guarantee of a 
sensation. Last winter he was rais- 
ing the emotional temperature of 
two audiences with the long-overdue 
revival of the Mahler Second. 
There was nothing so stupendous as 
that on yesterday afternoon’s pro- 
gram. Yet everybody got excited. 
and everybody had a wonderful 
time. Including, I beljave,. Mr. 
Bernstein. 12-4-¢ (Pex 

It was reported in these columns 
yesterday that the concert could not 
be rehearsed until the evening be- 
fore. It would almost look as 
though that were a recipe for suc- 
cess. Certainly the Orchestra was 
on its toes. Nor was there any 
lack of finish and precision. After 
all, this was the Boston Symphony, 
while Mr. Bernstein has become a 
conductor, not only of fire and 
imagination but of poise and 
authority. 

Of course, the music was for the 
most part familiar. ‘However, 
Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture 
had not been played here for 14 
years. This is Schumann at his very 
best, the music is wildly romantic, 
and here, at least, the orchestration 
is superb. Would it not be worth 


while to present the “Manfred” 
music in toto? 

For most of yesterday’s audience 
the high spot was probably Mr. 


Bernstein’s playing and conducting 
of the. First Piano Concerto of 
Beethoven, never before heard at a 
Friday-Saturday pair—only at Cam- 
bridge concerts and at a Monday 


concert in ’32. It also shows up 
occasionally at the Pops. This busi- 
ness of the player being the con- 
ductor as well was the regular 
procedure in the 18th century, and 
it is to that century that this con- 
certo, standing midway between Mo- 
zart and the true Beethoven, be- 
longs. But if that was a common 
procedure then, it is a rare one now, 
and yesterday’s audience was plain- 
ly all agog over it. Moreover, Mr. 
Bernstein played the solo part to 
perfection and the entire perform- 
ance was delightful. 

Followed Debussy’s “Faun,” a 
little less sensuously, a little less 
languorously than we get it from 
Dr. Koussevitzky, though beautifully 
articulated, and the “Fire Bird” 
Suite of Stravinsky. Mr. Bernstein 
has now given us the Russian. com- 
poser’s three major ballets, “The 
Rite of Spring,” “Petrouchka” and 
the “Fire Bird,” all in superlative 


performances. [Tf ballet 
vinsky’s metier. 
stein’s. 


is Stra- 
it is also Mr Bern- 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Leon- 
ard Bernstein conductin, gave the nintr 
program of the 68th segson in Symphony; 
Hall yvesterday afternoon, performing the 
following program: . 

Overture to Manfred. Op. 115 ., Schumann 
Concerto No. 1 in C. Op. 15...Beethoven 
Afternoon of a Faun.. ' Debussy 
Suite from “The Firebird’. ....Stravinsky 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

After first establishing the fact 
that yesterday’s concert was in 
every way memorable and that it 
proved anew what we've all known 
for a long time, that Leonard Bern- 
stein is one of our very greatest 
musical personalities, I’d like to 
tell you of the events leading up 
to yesterday’s concert. They make 


a story that will ¥ your heart 
roots 1A Alaa 
It was nearly midnight n 


Wednesday this week when an over- 
seas plane landed in New York. One 
of its passengers was Leonard 
Bernstein, returning from a series 
of 40 guest appearances with Euro- 
pean orchestras, the last of which 
was in Rome on Monday. After 
a few hours’ sleep he arose early 
Thursday and drove to“Boston in 
his own car, arriving about noon 

In the meantime, also about mid- 
day Thursday, the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, after 
two weeks of the most gruelling sort 


of travel invoiving one concert after 
another in the mid-west, began to 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Next week the Orchestra wil] give concerts in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Ann Arbor, Detroit and Rochester. Fhe next regular pair of 
concerts will take place December 10 and December 11 


Lighth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemprr 10, at 


2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemeprr 11 


» at 8:30 o'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


SCHUMANN Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. we ee major, Op. 15 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Largo 

Ill. Rondo: Allegro 


(First performance in this series) 


INTERMISSION 


Iwo “Gymnopédies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 


Suite from the Ballet, ‘“L’Oiseau de Feu” 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


This program will end about 4:10 o'clock on Frida 


y Afternoon, 
10:10 on Saturday Evening. 


Rehearsal Broadcasts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, are given each Monday 1:30-2 WBZ, on 
the National Broadcasting Company Network 


Scores and information about music on this program may be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 
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arrive, fatigued’ from so strenuous 
a schedule. Roth. conductor and 
orchestra had only the afternoon to 
rest; at seven o'clock Thursday 
night they gathered for their one: 
rehearsal together. The program | 
offered one work the orchestra 


hadn’t done for 14 years, another 


it had never done at this series, two 


others it hadn’t played in four or 
more years. The one it hadn't 
done at all was particularly trying, 
not because it is especially difficult 
but because the conductor was to 
lead it from the piano while play- 
ing the solo part. The rehearsal 
lasted until quarter to 12. 

This was the situation as the 
audience gathered yesterday after- 
noon in.:Symphony Hall. That it 
heard one of the real marvels of 
performance under these circum- 
scances strikes me as being one of 
the most astonishing miracles of 
discipline, of esprit de corps and 
of true artistic stature in every 
member of the orchestra I have 
ever encountered. It was, in a 
large sense, an immense tribute 
to Dr. Koussevitzky in having de- 
veloped, over the years, so loyal and 
so closely-knit an organization; the 
men of the orchestra, who must 
have been half dead in their chairs, 
never had a ‘iner hour. Nor, for 
that matter, did Leonard Bernstein, 
who must have been equally bur- 
dened with fatigue and, more de- 
vastating, responsibility. 


ee oe eee 


If there is one thing that I, for 
one, can’t get enough of, it is list- 
ening to a pianist and conductor 
of Mr. Bernstein’s stature simul- 
taneously conduct and play a piano 
concerto. It is not a stunt; on 
the contrary, it is one of the most 
perfect realizations there is and. 
in the’ case of the piano concertos 
of Bach, Miaydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven the only proper one. 

Yesterday, indeed, it was easy 
to imagine Beethoven himself on 
the piano bench, playing and con- 
ducting his first piano concerto ex- 
actly as Mr. Bernstein did. ‘The 
only difference would be that Beet- 
hoven would have been three years 
Mr. Bernstein’s junior—and that 
his piano and orchestra could not 
have matched the sound of ours. Be 
that as it may, few of us have had 
the opportunity until yesterday to 
realize how great a pianist Mr. 
Bernstein might have been had 
he put his mind to it. Even with 
the distractions of composing and 
conducting he is of the first rank, 
and his performance of this one of 
Beethoven's most delightful works, 
was not short of incredibly beau- 
tiful. So far as I am concerned 
he can start on all the concertos 
of Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven tomorrow and keep right on 
going for evermore. 

It seems hardly necessary to add 
that the Debussy and the Stravin- 


sky notably finished off a notable 
afternoon, save to mention that the 
solo flute of Georges Laurent in the 
Debussy was of the sheerest beauty 
as were the brief first desk solos 
throughout. I don’t know how they 
did it under the circumstances, but 
then I could never figure it out 
anyway. 


Leonard Bernstein Is 
Guest Conductor of 
the Boston Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


O, East is East and West is West 
and Symphony Hall is a half-way 
point. That is to say that Leonard 
Bernstein, returning from his Near- 
Eastern travels, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestva, back irom 
their mid-Western tour, met at 
Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon and the result was in the na- 
ture of a musical miracle. 

A miracle because all hands must 
have been tired, and there was 
time for only one rehearsal. But 
unless you knew this, you wouldn't 
have guessed it, for the afternoon’s 
music-making was characterized by 
remarkable euphony and precision. 
This was obviously an example of 
what can be done when 110 men 
and a guest conductor have to rise 
to an occasion. 

The program began with Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” Overture, which: 
Bernstein had last conducted five’! 
years ago, and included the First 
Piano Concert of Beethoven; De- 
bussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon 
of a Faun, and Stravinsky’s “Flre- 
Bird” Suite in, the rewised oxrches- 
tration. t2 §« 

For the first tim@ heregBernstein 
tackled the feat of conducting and 
playing the piano solo part in a 
concerto simultaneously. The feat 
is like walking a tight-wire over 
Niagara Falls: Not recommended as 
a general practise, but there are 
some who can get away with it. 
Bernstein managed beautifully, and 
although it probably is true that 
division of attention is bound to 
scamp a solo part, at least interpre- 
tively, the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s ~ major Concerto was neat 
and it sparkled. (Incidentally this 
was the first time that the score 
had been put on a Friday-Saturday 
program.) 

Bernstein’s great wealth of talent 
was reflected as much in his piano 
playing as in his conducting. How 
he finds time to keep his hands in 
shape is a question that only he 
can answer. But his part rippled 
and sang, and it was light and fleet 
and very clear except when the 
main theme of the rondo got a 
little scrambled, 

Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture 


is an extreme rarity these days, 
for reasons hard to tell since it 
presents him as a better-than-usua] 
orchestrator, To be sure, the music 
is Old-fashioned in its portentous 
romantic way, but then so is many 
another score in the current reper- 
| tory. Bernstein may take a bow 
ot revive it 
e rich colors, muscular rh th 
and story-telling qualities of “The 
Fire-Bird” brought the concert to 
an exciting conclusion. Here as 
elsewhere the performance was on 
a high level, indeed. After it, as 
had been the case after the Con- 
certo, Bernstein reaped a bumper 
harvest of handclapping and cheers 
which he was quick to share with 
the orchestra. It may be pointed 
out, too, that in the achievement of 


this miracle Bernstein k 
; , new hi: 
orchestra and they knew their ‘nite 


- Guest Conductor 
an 


Piano Concerto Soloist 


Leonard Bernstein is one of the 
most histrionic conductors on the 
American scene. It is not enough 
for him to mount a podium and 
lead an orchestra through De- 
bussy’s “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” or through the musica] pic- 
tures in Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” 
Suite. He's too imaginative for 
that. His powers of visualization 
are so intense that for the mo- 
ment he becomes the characters 
suggested by the music. 

While conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon, Mr. Bernstein was in- 
Candescent. This super-charged 
young man electrified the orches- 
tra, the atmosphere in Symphony 
Hall, and, judging by the ovation, 
the majority of his listeners. 

Mr. Bernstein aims his appeal 
directly to the senses. Those who 
appreciate a more spiritual ap- 
proach to music might be offendea 
by his sensuousness, But the va- 
riety of facets to his musical na- 


ture—Bernstein the pianist, con- 
ductor, com 


asian senile te 
pegs * ng Tomantic nature lent 
ied to te ork considered by 


Schuman’s 
orchestral achievement; ee 


€ then doubled 
conductor for Beethav 
Oncerto No, 1 in C 


prising to realize that man O 
modern rhythms and chores phew 
terns are not so original, but only 
modifications of things that Bee. 
thoven has already said. 

The last half’ of the program 
was comprised of the Debussy and 
Stravinsky compositions already 
mentioned. The “Faun” Was e@C~ 
Static; the finale to the “Fire. 
Bird” nearly tore the roof from 
the hall as the theme of re- 
Joicing mounted, through itera. 


tion, to an almost 
climax. a 
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and they seemed to be co 
Caught up in the mood of each ex- 
erpt. The Tristan Prelude and 
iebestod were truly rapturous 
‘With the sensuously beautiful tone 
of the strings adding to the ecstatic 
interpretation. | ; 
'. The Siegfried funeral music was 
dramatically cogent with all of the 
brass passages heing performed 
‘magnificently. Finally, Dr. Kous- 
sSevitzky rounded out ‘the program 


‘with an~exhilarating reading of the 
mellifluent Die Meistersinger Prel- 
‘ude. It was rhythmically incisive, 
finely paced and marvellously col- 
ored. If the ending: was blown up 
to a state bordering an apotheosis, 
‘Which it is not in the opera, it stil] 
}anade @ rousing and nerve-tingling 
ending. The audience expressed its 
appreciation of this Symphonic holi- 
day package by prolonged applause. 
anes HARRY LAWTON . 
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Reds - By L. A. Sloper 


_ After a brief absence, Dr. Kous- 
‘sevitzky returned yesterday to the 
‘Symphony Hall podium for the 
first concert of the ninth pair of 
the ‘season. For this week’s pro- 


‘gram he listed the Concerto in D 
‘major for stringed instruments by 
C. P, E. Bach, arranged for or- 
chestra by Maximilian Steinberg; 
ithe Seventh Symphony of Si- 
belius, and four excerpts from the 
music dramas of Wagner: the 
Prelude and Liebestod from “Tris- 
tan,” Siegfried’s Funeral Music 
from “Gotterdammerung,” and 
the Prelude and Introduction to 
Act III from “Meistersinger.” 


 $teinberg’s arrangement of C. 
P, E. Bach’s Concerto for strings 
has been popular here ever since 
Dr. Koussevitzky introduced it in 
his first season as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Bril- 
liantly played, yesterday, as usual, 
it reasserted its appeal. 

_ Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony is 
another score introduced to Ros- 
ton by our conductor. He present- 
ed it first in 1926, and has per- 
formed it frequently since then. 


Pa 


Tt made a tremendous impression 


-_ Y 
ag aad a 


The Seventh has all the Si- 
belius characteristics, and the pe- 
culiarities which stamp it at once 
as his work and not possibly any- 
body else’s: the long melodic Time, 
alternated with abrupt phrases in 
the wood wind, the acerb har- 
monies, and above all the emo- 
tional tension. The Seventh, con-. 
centrating everything into one 
movement, carries a tremendous 
impact, I believe I have said be- 
fore that as Sibelius is the essence 
of Wagner so this symphony is 
the essence of Sibelius, 


But the composer seems to be 


_— ~ “ en =a. « a egea 


lius’ Seventh Symphony 


suffering a period of depression 
in popular esteem. I think very 
few of his supporters’ would agree 
today with the verdict of his 
principal apostle, Cecil Gray, that 
this symphony seems _ to belong 
to “a different age altogether, a 
different order of civilization, a 
different world almost—the world 
of classical antiquity.” Sibelius’ 
form may be called classical, but 
his spirit is surely gloomily ro- 
mantic, | 
No doubt time will settle’ the 
controversy over Sibelius, as: it 
resolves all such discords. And no 
doubt it will reveal a compaser of 
singular individuality and power 
—but not from the world of classi- 
cal antiquity, : 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
K. P. E. Bach, Sibelius — 
and Wagner at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN | 


Serge Koussevitzky returned to 
the conductor’s stand of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday, fol- 
lowing the ennual mid-Western 
tour and a week's rest. His program 
ibegins with fhe D major Concerto 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 
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NCinth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 17, at 2: 30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 18, at 8: 30 o'clock 


C. P. E. BAcH Concerto in D major for Stringed Instruments 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) | 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante lento molto 
III. Allegro 


SIBELIUS Symphony No. 7 in One Movement, Op. 105 


INTERMISSION 


Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde’”’ 
Death Music of Siegfried from “Gotterdammerung” 


WAGNER..... ; ; P 
Introduction to Act III, “Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg” 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg”’ . 





the complete effect was more ¢o- 
hesive than in other years. 

With the Wagner numbers the 
listeners were able to sit back and 
relax without undue concentration 
and they seemed to be completely 
Caught up in the mood of each ex- 
cerpt. The Tristan Prelude and 
Liebestod were truly rapturous 
with the sensuously beautiful tone 
of the strings adding to the ecstatic 
interpretation. 

The Siegfried funeral music was 
dramatically cogent with all of the 
brass passages heing performed 
magnificently. Finally, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky rounded out the program 
with an-exhilarating reading of the 
mellifluent Die Meistersinger Prel- 
ude. It was rhythmically incisive, 
finely paced and marvellously col- 
ored. If the ending was blown up 
to a state bordering an apotheosis, 
Which it is not in the opera, it stil] 
made a rousing and nerve-tingling 
ending. The audience expressed its 
appreciation of this Symphonic holi- 
day package by prolonged applause. 

HARRY LAWTON 


In a sense it is a recapitu 

of. the composer’s ‘career, a sum- 
mary of his work and a final 
statement of his musical faith. 
Apparently it must stand as such, 
for the much bruited and long 
awaited Eighth has never ma- 
terialized, and the only Sibelius 
novelty that Dr. Koussevitzky has 
been able to plan for this season 
is one written about 1910. 


The Seventh has all the Si- 
belius characteristics, and the pe- 
culiarities which stamp it at once 
as his work and not possibly any- 
body else’s: the long melodic Tine, 
alternated with abrupt phrases in 
the wood wind, the acerb har- 
monies, and above all the emo- 
tional tension. The Seventh, con- 
centrating everything into one 
movement, carries a tremendous 
impact, I believe I have said be- 
fore that as Sibelius is the essence 
of Wagner so this symphony is 
the essence of Sibelius. 


But the composer seems to be 


on its first and s ar- ’ 
as 12 (E YE en, : 
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Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony 


By L, A. Sloper 


After a brief absence, Dr, Kous- 
sevitzky returned yesterday to the 
‘Symphony Hall podium for the 
first concert of the ninth pair of 
the season. For this week’s pro- 


gram he listed the Concerto in D 
major for stringed instruments by 
C. P, E. Bach, arranged for or- 
chestra by Maximilian Steinberg; 
the Seventh Symphony of Si- 
belius, and four excerpts from the 
music dramas of Wagner: the 
Prelude and Liebestod from “Tris- 
tan,” Siegfried’s Funeral Music 
from “Gotterdammerung,” and 
the Prelude and Introduction to 
Act III from ‘‘Meistersinger.”’ 


Steinberg’s arrangement of C. 
P, E, Bach’s Concerto for strings 
has been popular here ever since 
Dr. Koussevitzky introduced it in 
his first season as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Bril- 
liantly played, yesterday, as usual, 
it reasserted its appeal, 

Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony is 
another score introduced to Ros- 
ton by our conductor. He present- 
ed it first in 1926, and has per- 
formed it frequently since then. 
It made a tremendous impression 


suffering a period of depression 
in popular esteem. I think very 
few of his supporters would agree 
today with the verdict of his 


principal apostle, Cecil Gray, that 
this symphony seems to belong 
to “a different age altogether, a 
different order of civilization, a 
different world almost—the world 
of classical antiquity.” Sibelius’ 
form may be called classical, but 
his spirit is surely gloomily ro- 
mantic. 

No doubt time will settle the 
controversy over Sibelius, as it 
resolves all such discords. And no 
doubt it will reveal a composer of 
singular individuality and power 
—but not from the world of classi- 
cal antiquity, 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
K. P. E. Bach, Sibelius 
and Wagner at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


serge Koussevitzky returned to 
the conductor's stand of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday, fol- 
lowing the v«nnual mid-Western 
tour and a w@ek’s rest. His program 
‘begins with the D major Concerto 
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NCinth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 17, at 2: 30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 18, at 8: 30 o'clock 


C. P. E. Bacu Concerto in D major for Stringed Instruments 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante lento molto 
Ill. Allegro 


SIBELIUS Symphony No. 7 in One Movement, Op. 105 


INTERMISSION 


Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde’”’ 


yd 


Death Music of Siegfried from “G6tterdimmerung” 


WAGNER..... : , 
Introduction to Act III, “Die Meistersinger von 


Nurnberg” 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 
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! of Kaw) Philipp Emanuel Bach in the! 
imodern orchestration of Maximilian | 
teinberg; continues with the 
eventh Symphony of Jean Sibelius, 
and ends with four excerpts from 
the music-dramas of Richard Wag- 
‘ner: The Prelude and Liebestod 
rom “Tristan and Isolde,” Sieg- 
bagel Funeral Music from “Goetter- | 
daemmerung.” and the Prelude and 
Introduction to Act 3 of “Die Meis- 
‘tersinger von Nuernbers. = 

All of this is music familiar to 
Symphony concert-goers of at least 
a few years experience. The Con- 
certo. by that son of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach who amounted to most in 
life, is a skilled and ingratiating 
18th Century work, somewhere be- 
tween the concerto grosso and the 
modern concerto. The arrangement 
of Steinberg adds the color of wood- 
winds and horn without blowing the 
composition up too much beyond 
its original dimensions r) 1 ee 
its character as music, *“i@- 

Inclusion of the Silebius Seventh 
Symphony was doubtless in_ honoi 
of the 83d birthday of the Finnis 
composer, which occurred Dec. 8. 
It was good to hear this compact and 
distintive one-movement Symphony 
again. The materials are of the 
simplest: variations on themes de- 
rived from the naked scale of A 
minor. which is heard at the outset. 
plus a few simple chords, but all 
worked up into a sonorous fabric. 
with many pages of string and brass 
writing which have the effect of al- 
ternately lyrical and_ dissonant 
counterpoint. In addition, the 
Seventh Symphony has a curious 
mood of finality though it was,wyit- 
ten nearly 25 years ago. 

Not so many years past Ge W 
hearing a great deal of Sibelius, 
and perhaps in the heat of admira- 
tion, exaggerated words of praise 
were written about him. Today we 
hear much less of him, and beyond 
.a doubt he is under-rated. No mat- 
ter, for that Great Rectifier, Time. 
vill have the last word. My guess 
is that Sibelius will be regarded as 
a remarkable composer with a 
unique style: perhaps not of the 
universal greatest who have direct- 
‘ly affected the main currents of 
‘musical history, but as a northern 
voice compelling and poetic and ab- 
solutely unmistakable. 

Mr. Koussevitzky has performed 
| Wagner from time to time but for 
‘the most part sparingly in recent 
years at least. To devote half a 
program to King Richard I is un- 
usual for the conductor. There are 
those still, who object to Wagner 
excerpts in the concert hall. But in 
this country the opportunity to 
hear Wagner in full splendor of a 
great orchestra is possible only at 
symphonic concerts in three or four 
cities, and in this life it is wise 
to accept what is offered while ac- 
cepting is good. 


h 
fa) 


The music from the three great’ 
music-dramas, yesterday, was richly 
colored and superbly intense, but 
for my taste Mr, Koussevitzky plays 
the “Tristan” and “Siegfried” ex- 
cerpts too slow, and the same can 
be said of the beginning of the 
third act of “Meistersinger.” | 


; 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 10th 
program of the 68th season in Symphony 
Hall yeswrcay, areeHoen. MF ste ah eel 
Concerto for Orchestra in jor, 

arr. by apenbere eh aeues Cc. P. E. Bach 
Symphony Oo. 

Prelude and Love Death from 

Death of Siegried from  ostterdaemmers 

ung;’’ Introduction to the Third Act, and 

Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’..Wagnet 


ee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Ever since the season began in 
October we have had one matchless 
concert after another, nine of them 
in a row. Yesterday, for the first 
time, there was a letdown. Not 
on the part of Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who was in fine form, or of the or- 
chestra, which played and sounded, 


as always, magnificently. The pro- 
gram was the culpri it.just di 
not add up. f2 

And this is,"in a way, @ curio&s 
thing, For actually there was noth- 
ing wrong with the program at all. 
I can say without a touch of snob- 
bery that we might encounter the 
same sort of thing in other cities 
fairly regularly. Yesterday’s/:pro- 
gTam Was, perhaps, something of a 
review of Dr. Koussevitzky’s earlier 
years when he often devoted much 
time to Wagnerian excerpts. Later 
he came to the probably correct 
view that, good though they are, 
they do not quite belong outside 
the theater or the popular cohcert. 
Just how completely he has weaned 
us from Wagner probably even he 
wasn’t aware until yesterday, when 
it was greeted with politeness but 
little more. This, then, left the 
burden of carrying the concert on 
the Sibelius. 

So now the question before the 
house is, what are we to make of 
Sibelius in general and the Seventh 
Symphony in particular? Although 
Sibelius has composed much ‘since 
this work, which dates from 1924. 
the fact remains this is his last 
major work; the Eighth Symphony. 
commissioned by Dr. Koussevitzky 
many years ago, will probably never 
appear though Sibelius, in a recent: 
interview (of which more detail) 
tomorrow), stated he was still busy 
at his work table. 

It is generally felt by the musica] 
arbiters, whoever they may be, that! 
Sibelius has been largely left be. 
hind. Having enjoyed, for many | 
years, an immense yogue jin this | 
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complicated but then 
complicates everything. 
Bernstein returns on bo 


to conduct Haydn’s 
phony and § vey 


country and in England (and no- 
where else) as a master symphonist 
his position in music has now 
settled back to the second rank 
It is currently held that Sibelius 
is a tone post speaking of fields and 
forests and rivers and rocks: a 
landscapist, in short, sometimes 
taking fire from the heroic legends 
of ancient Finland but, on the 
whole, a romantic whose language 


quite transcends the n 
tations, 


In all this I more o 


ational limj- 


r less agree, 
It may 


lodged in 

d British reper- 
ng, as they do, 
unted listeners, it 
y to bury Sibelius. 
th, for all its dig- 
impassioned open - 
for the massed 
te, fragment-like 
e In and out of 
» IS not exactly 


alone 


name Of Sibeliys 
horizon. 
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aking a phrase, 


A word or two 
next week. The 
concert wil] 
night, the Frid 
on Thursday 


afternoon > all very 


» Christmas 
Leonard 
th occasions 


Sym- 
hostakovitch’s Seventh. 


Seventh Symphony had its Am 
can premiere, nor 
viet-American relat 
is the right time 
purely as music. 

cumstances are bound 

Opinion. But one does wha 
and that is to 


downright cheap, tawdr 


tricious, lacking as much in d 
taste as in solid ideas. But seen 
Kovich is like that: we 
lie side by side with trivialities, No 
one, however, can challenge the vi- 
tality, the color and Musicianly or- 
anization, technically speaking, of 
1S scores. Nor can one doubt his 
wa tale 
€ orchestra labored valiantl 

for Mr Bernstein, who ‘ 
interpretive all a 


far as pure sound went, j 
magnificent. aoe 


_ Leonard Bernstein 
Conducts Haydn ‘Clock? 
and Shostakovich 7th 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston Symphon Orches' 
concerts this week ware pene 


tmas and the 
urday concert 

y night and the 
one yesterday, 

» 4Galn guest con- 
two completely 


Ss, the “Clock” 
Jor, No. 101) of Haydn, and 


Seventh by the contemporary 
kovich. 


once 

when Emil 

‘yctor, Of course the 

( S no significance as a time- 
piece. Someone, noting the tick- 

tocky PizZicato accompaniment to 
thought oe in the andante 

1t if sounded Jj 

the nickname ded like a clock; thus 

iS 1S among Haydn's 
charming and inventive syennhentae 
a delight from first bar to last. It 
Was superbly played, too, with a 
fine breath of style and an aristo- 
cratically poised tone. 


‘Mr. Bernstein got 
kovich’s war- got down to Shosta- 


intermission. 


present of it, 
a pretty grim 
i week, I call it 
because it is so Over- 
SO long. Anyone in 
O writes a work taking 
RS minutes must have 

economy size, ego. 
Neither July, 1943. whine? the 
eri- 
today, when So- 
10ns are strained, 
to assay music 
Extraneous cir- 
to affect 


d of writing, now seems 
y and mere- 


superb ideas 


to the Symphony, 
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“Symphonies by Haydn and 
i takovitch provided the pro- 
ot ae ape ty eh» 
Bram for the tenth pair of con~ 


€erts by the Boston Symphony 


Orehestra, Leonard Bernstein | 
‘onducting, Because of the holi-'| 
@ays, the concerts were given on| 
t Ae evening of Dec, 22 and ‘the! 
‘Aiternoon of Dec, 23. The sym. | 
nonies were Haydn’s in D major | 

a ty € Clock”) and Shostako- | 
cns No, 7 
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he form, 
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_ The end movements seem the | 
| interesting on a single hear- | 
jing. They are wel] made and 
| tively, and the Finale has a Cap-| 

vating contrapuntal passage. | 
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| The “tick-tock” of the slow move. 
}ment, from which the symphony | 
takes its name, came as near to) 
being dull as anything of Haydn’s | 
| 1 ever heard, but this may have | 
}b€en owing to Mr. Bernstein’s 
| rather. li h a melody, 
et is charm- | 


repertory. 

Pare! cok enough, the Shostako- 
viteh Seventh, most famous of the 
composer’s. works, has been heard 
“only once in Symphony Hall. This 
ig the music that received so much 
publicity in 1942, The score was 
‘flown to. America on microfilm 
and there was said to be much 
‘rivalry among the conductors, 
‘Toscanini secured the first radio 
‘t erformance, Koussevitzky gave 
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against Hitler, when tribites .to 


ssian people were paid on 


‘all sides, and when the “Interna~ 
Binnie’ "was heard in Symphony 
| eAtby has the symphony ‘not. 
‘been played again? Surely not be- 
cause Dr. Koussevitzky has lost 
his love for his native land or his 
admiration for Shostakovitch. He 
has played the other symphonies 
often enough, and the Fifth and 
the Sixth he nel ogra to make 
_us like them better. | 
Possibly Dr. Koussevitzky has 
realized that the excitement over 
the Seventh was the result of war 
‘emotions, that it was really an 
| “occasional” piece, that it ap- 


pealed rather openly to the senses, 
and that it was long drawn out 
and repetitious. This is not to say 
that it contains no beauties. There 
are lovely moments in it. There 
aré other moments when en 
wants to go home. , 

Mr. Bernstein was in his efe. 
ment in this symphony: One of the 
MOst dancical of conductors, he 
translated the Music into movee 
ment, But he did not get the full 
effect of the famous long crescendo 
of the first movement; he ascended 
by planes instead of by a steady 
climb. Nevertheless, he raised the 
roof with the final measures and 
was rewarded with loud and pro-«} 
longed applause. 


Symphony Concert 
The . Boston Symphony orchestr 


#ernstein conducting, 
of th Seine season in 


ony yesterday afternoon. The 
ony No. 101 in D “Clock"’).. Hayd, 
ony No, 7, Op. ie ‘Shostakoviteh 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE | 
Shostakovitch’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, revived Wednesday night 
-and yesterday afternoon by Leon- 
ard Bernstein six years after its 
first performance here in the black- 
est days of the war, is. so com- 
pletely and so passionately a war 
symphony it can only be appreci- 
ated, in a direct ratio te the listen. 


er’s personal contact with or re-. 
membrance of war. ~~" | 
Nee haven’t forgotten, 
a : ‘ 


reale we thant eves to the news- 
reels and their ears to the terrors. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE~ 


Lenth Pro ram 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


Symphony No. 101 in D major (“The Clock’”’) 


I. Adagio; Presto 
II. Andante 
III. Minuet: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH. . Symphony No. ¥, Op. 60 


I. Allegretto; poco pitt mosso 
II. Moderato poco allegretto 
III. { Adagio; Largo; Adagio 
IV. )Allegro non troppo 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 
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Haydn and ShostakovitchSymphonies 


By L. A. Sloper 
Symphonies by Haydn and 


Shostakovitch provided the pro- | 


Sram for the tenth Dalr of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Leonard Bernstein 
conducting, Because of the holi- 
days, the concerts were given on 


the evening of Dec. 22 and ‘the | 


afternoon of Dec. 23, The sym- 
phonies were Haydn's in D major 
(“The Clock”) and Shostako- 
Vitch’s No, 7. 
Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony 
had had but one Previous per- 
formance by the Boston orchestra. 
and that was nearly 53 years ago, 
undér Emil Paur. It js one of the 
“Salomon” Symphonies, Why it 
has been so long neglected is hard 
fo imagine, for it hac the form. 
wit and inventiveness of all its 
composer’s works, though per- 
haps not in the degree of most of 
them, 


alee aaa 


The end movements seem the 
most interesting on a single hear 
| ing. They ave well made and 

lively, and the Finale has a Cap- 

tivating contrapuntal] passage, 
| The “tick-tock” of the slow move. 
thent. from which the symphony 
takes its name, came as near to 
| being dull as anything of Haydn's 
5 ever heard, but this may have 
been owing to Mr. Bernstein's | 
rather literal way with 3 melody, 
|The Trio of the Minuet is Charm. 
i ing, but the conductor's eXagvger- 
'ated dynamics did not | 

movement as a whole ingratiat Ing 

The work should remain in the 
repertory. | 

Oddly enough, the Shostako- 
-vitch Seventh, most famous of the 
composer's works, has been heard 
only once in Symphony Hall, Thi: 
is the music that received so much 
publicity in 1942, The score was 
flown to. America on microfilm 
and there was said to be much 
rivalry among the conductors. 
Toscanini secured the first radio 
performance, Koussevitzky gave 
the first concert performance (at 
Tanglewood), and repeated i 
here at the opening concert of 
that season. 

Oats (12! a af rgeg- 

These were the days when 
everybody admired the Russians 
| forthe fight they were putting up 
against Hitler, when tribites to 
‘the Russian people were paid on 
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all sides, and when the “Interna 
tionale”’ was heard in Symphon; 
ic, oe has the symphony not 
been played again? surely not be- 
cause Dr. Koussevitzky has lost 
his love for his native land or his 
admiration for Shostakovitch. He 
has played the other symphonies 
often enough, and the Fifth and 
the Sixth he has repeated to make 
us like them better. | 

Possibly Dr. Koussevitzky has 


realized that the excitement over 
the Seventh was the result of war 


emotions, that it was really an 


“oceasional’ piece, that it ap- 


pealed rather openly to the senses, 
and that it was long drawn oy 
and repetitious. 
that it contains 

There 
ire moments when ere 
wants to go home. 

Mr. Bernstein was in his ele. 
ment in this symphony. Cne of the 
Most dancical of conductors, he 
iranslated the musie inte moves 
ment, But he cid not get the full 
eifect of the fam Ous long crescendo 
of the first movernent: he ascended 
DY planes instead of by a steady 
climb. Nevertheless, he raised the 
root with the final measures and 


Vas rewarded with loud and pro. 
longed applause, 


i ee 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony orchestra. 
Leonard Bernstein con ucting, gave the 
llth - program of the 68th Season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
program: 


Symphony No. 101 in D (‘‘Clock’’)... Haydn 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 60... . Shostakovitch 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Shostakovitch’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, revived Wednesday night 


-and yesterday afternoon by Leon- 


ard Bernstein six years after its 
first performance here in the black- 
est days of the war, is so com- 
pletely and so passionately a war 


symphony it can only be appreci- 
ated in a direct ratio to the listen- 
er’s personal contact with or re- 
membrance of war. - ™ | 

‘To those who haven't forgotten, 


this work is a Shattering experience. 
To those who have—and it must 
be borne in mind tha+ uncounted 
numbers of Americans had no con- 
tact with war whatever and, in 
fact, closed their eyes to the news- 
reels and their ears to the terrors 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Con ducting 


7 ee ‘Symphony No. 101 in D major (“The Clock”) 
I. Adagio; Presto 
II. Andante 
III. Minuet: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. ¥ Op. 60 


/ b 
I. Allegretto; poco piti mosso 
II. Moderato poco allegretto 
III. { Adagio; Largo; Adagio 
IV. )Allegro non troppo 
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reported on the radio—this sym- 

phony is merely two shattering se- 
— quences of noise separated by pro- 
tracted and melancholy musical 
probings, the whole consuming 
nearly 75 minutes, 


However, if this symphony, ad-| 
dressed to the Russian people in 
their darkest hour, did succeed even, 
in a small measure yesterday in) 
stirring the feeling of those who 
have forgotten or never knew or, 
worse, lacked the imagination to 
conceive what war means without 
having it happen to them in their 
own homes, it was well worth the 
enormous effort put into it by Mr. 
Bernstein and the orchestra. Those 
untouched by the music might have 
felt his performance (like the 
music) was theatrical, hysterically 
calculated. ‘Those to whom the 
music—and the basic concept of 
the music—speaks with all the 
terrible personalness of a sniper 
shot or the whoosh of a flame 
thrower or the snarl of a dive 
bomber, feel otherwise, and can 
look upon the unhearing only with 
@ feeling of sadness, futility, and 
dread. the pal d-/2-2 ccs 

All of which doubtless seems like 
emotional reporting and entirely 
out of key with music criticism; 
I must confess then that I cannot 
listen to this music objectively and 
proceed to discuss its technical or 


artistic aspects. Assuming we all 
survive another century or so it will 


be time enough to find this work, 
like Beethoven’s “Wellington’s Vic- 
tory,” quaint. Until that time, 
however, what happens in the Len- 
ingrad Symphony seems none too 
remotely scheduled for the future; 
only the next time it could be 
Boston. 

Nor do I see that the political sit- 
uation affects the impact of this 
work. It is true enough that in 
1942 we loved the Russians as 
brothers and that in 1948 we have 
drawn so seriously apart that the 
rest of the world is merely is wait- 
ing for us to square off and fight 
it out. Naturally, we blame the 
Russians for this, for it does seem 
to most of us we’ve gone a good 
deal more than half way. But Shos- 
takovitch wasn’t writing about pol- 
itics, but about war, about love of 
country, about “blood, sweat and 
itears,” and about final victory. 


‘And he does it in the universal. 


‘language of music; I think we'd 
all recognize this even had he not 
#0 specifically detailed the program 
of the work. 


The performance by Mr. Bern- 
stein and the augmented orchestra 
(whose two brass choirs were placed 
at right angles to each other to 
produce an overwhelming effect) 


was not short of tremendous. 
Among the many leading roles by 
first desk men, the solos by Ray- 
mond Allard, whose bassoon in 


the high register is of astonishin; 
quality, and Rosario Mazzedo, whose 
bass clarinet in the low register is 
equally affecting, seemed especially 
noteworthy, but the whole or- 
chestra responded magnificently 
throughout. ‘ 


Why Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony, 
a work of the sheerest beauty 
throughout, hasn’t appeared on 
these programs in 53 years is one 
of the great mysteries. Most of us 
know it well through many radio 
and recorded performances” yet it 
never sounded quite so transparent 
and so poised as yesterday. The 
work gets its name from the metro- 
nome-like accompaniment to the 
andante, which is a wondrous mel- 
ody. The minuet, with its comical 
trio for the flute, is another of its 
delights, but the whole is excep- 
tionally fine, and it was finely 
played. 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s two-week fes- 
tival of American music begins 
next week, the first program offer- 
ing Cowell’s Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune, Shuman’s American Festi- 
val Overture, Hanson’s G major 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(Rudolf Firkusny, soloist), Foss’ 
mecordare, and Piston’s Pulitzer- 
orize winning Third Symphony. 


| 12-49-48 t 
Annual Symphony Survey 
Compositions by native Ameri- 
cans are becoming more evident 
on programs given by the major 
symphony orchestras of . the 
United States, according to the 
Ninth Annual Survey conducted 
by the National Music Council. 

The survey for 1947-48 shows 
that 166 compositions by native 
Americans were performed, the 
largest number since the in- 
auguration of these surveys, with 
the exception of 1945-46. 

T he percentage has risen a 
point over 1946-47 but still does 
not equal the percentage of sea- 
sons 1942 through 1946, 

Number and percentage of 
works by naturalized Americans. 


bius foreigners livin in’ the 
United States, velngingl practi- 
cally the same as in the preceding 
season. The total number of 
works by composers of al] na- 
tions dropped from 1,968 in 1946- 


47 to 1,904 in 1947-48. 


The names of American-born 
composers represented on these 
concert programs increased from 
§1 In 1946-47 to 71 in 1947-48. 

During the season 1947-48, 
American orchestras playing 
works by American-born com- 
posers are placed in the follow- 
Ing order according to the num- 


ber of these works performed: 


New York—17; Pittsburgh—14: 


San Antonio—13: Baltimore—11: 
Oklahoms and Nationa] (Wash- 
ington )—10; Boston—9: San 
Francisco—8; Cincinnati and Ye- 
troit—7; Chicago and Cleveland 
—6; Los Angeles, Philadelphia 
and Indianapolis — 5} Buffalo, 
Houston, anc Minneapolis — 4: 
Columbus. Dallas, Denver, Kansas 
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achieving with his orchestra the 
the printed 
Unlike many 
Om discusses 


| One con- 
ductor, in Particular, js famous 


for lecturing the musici 

) SiClans inter- 
minably on the pictorial or dank 
tional significance of the music at 
hand: Koussevitzky on the other 


self to purely 


Sounds he hears on 
sre of a: score. 

conductors, he seld 
What the music means. 


hand confines him 
musical matters and in li 

i sten 

to him, as he Speaks in his husky 

intense voice (and I 3 

= ,2scinating), it. be 

a e time how he has mad 
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one of the great orchestras. gs 
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oe gentlemen,” he w 
and you can imagine him holdi 
ol 
his hand up as the men lant 
oe one after the othe 
lurry, gentlemen keep de rhyth 

‘ . ‘ mM, 
It 1S not clean, it must be in fry 
it must be together. Dawn’t hurry. 
And dolce,- dolce. Now, please 
three bars before B.” There is a 
moment’s pause as the musicians 


Men at Work: Radio Looks Into 


Boston Symphony Rehearsals 


B 
It is more than like 


air. It is also. in 


the enormous mu 
rehearses the orchestra. 


The rehearsals are not staged, 
save in the sense that anything 
that goes on the air is subject to 
expert timing and a certain arbi- 
trary supervision on the part of 
technicians, program directors, an- 
houncers, commentators and SO on, 
Moreover, conductor and orchestra 
obviously know they are on the air 
and are guided accordingly. Fur- 
thermore, the orchestra usually 
finishes its daily three-hour. re- 
hearsal at one O’clock, not 1:30 
(Boston is the only city that doesn’t 
hear the program live, it being 


transcribed at 1:30 due to previous 
station commitments). g* 3. 7 


¥et once on the air Dr. Kousése- 
vitzky, with wondrous unselfcon- 
sclousness, loses himself in the work 
at hand; it is clear he is not inter- 
ested in Hooperatings. only in 


! Oonly—an 
ality and a 


d last—e 
uthority of 


return to the proper place 
with a muffled pases te hear hin 
spring out of his rehearsal stool 
as he gives the downbeat. “Dawn’t 
hurry!” he shouts over the music 
more singing, dolce, dolce!” 
Then he'll stop the orchestra 
again. A passage for, say, the cellos 
didn’t go right, and he illustrates 
how it should gO in a half singing 
half droned fashion. “Ta-ta-tara- 
ta-ta,” he goes, “not tara ta ta!” 
He has, in fact, a vast, repertoire of 
sounds to illustrate musica] phras- 
Ing. For strongly. rhythmic pas- 
sages his favorite is “‘tig-a-tig-a- 
tig,” done rapidly and drily, For 
broad melodic phrases it ig usually 
“Mi-rah-di-rah” done Slowly and 
rapturously, followed by “and I 
would rs to have de horns more 
singing, please, and j ; 
Seana tinea d in de celli de 





find his ac- 
comes clearer 
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shout orc performance; nor 
is it a course for conductors, It 
is. any @ peep into the greatest 
musical laboratory we have and it 
seems to me an unfailingly in- 


ty to hear Koussevitzky at 
work but other conductors also, and 
to compare one’s methods with an- 
otner’s. Bernstein, for instance, 
Whose remarks on the Shostako- 
vitch Seventh were especially il- 
Tuminating, or Burgin, or Carvalho 
or all the others who, from time to 
time, appear as guest conductors, 
‘The rehearsals, in short, offer a 
uni que opportunity to realize a lit- 
tle of the effort that goes into the 
re-creating of music, while the 


resence of Olin Downes, the 


f not only do we have the op- 
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music critic of the New York 


Times, whose commentary .is to 
the point and informative during 
the momentary breaks in the re- 


Aearsal, lends additional authority 
and interest to the program. 
_ The:idea of broadcasting these 
rehearsals, incidentally, was orig- 
mated by John Wright of Welles- 
ley, long prominent in Boston as a 
Tadio producer. (the RCA-Victor 
Show with Robert Merrill and Ar- 
tnur Miedier and the Pops orches- 
ire,, for example), and a man with 


» 
- 


@ considerable musical background. 
Tt was largely through his enter- 
prise and persistence that Dr. 
Soussevitzky and the orchestra 
finally consented to let the public 
nh On an event long carefully with- 
held. In any case, all concerned 
are to be congratulated on a musi- 
Cai program that is in every way 
ductor, orchestra, city and, above 
all, ° 0 radio itself. ¥ - : east 
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‘Twas on my way out of Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon 


‘when an.acquaintance appeared out 
of the crowd, a puzzled, beaten sort 


of an expression on his face. “Ex- 
cuse me for asking,” he began, “but 
am I supposed to like this music? 
Js it supposed to be good?” _ 

He was referring to the first of 
two programs of American music 
which began yesterday and he was 
expressing, I suspect, the questions 
that must have crosed the minds of 
ence. As to whether this music is 
a very large majority of the audi- 


good or not, I hesitate to say, not 


because I hold no opinion on the 
subject but because it is impossible 


to defend tay is in so small a 


space—and every single one of 


yesterday’s W at | xtended 
criticism. Yh “g 7 

As to whether we arefsupposed 0 
like it, the answer is clearly “no. 
For the evidence is nearly over- 
whelming that composers today 


don’t give a hoot about their audi- 


‘ences. They are interested merely 
in achieving recognition from the 


other composers in their union, and 
would sooner be dead than caught 
by other composers in the act of 
in the act of deliberately setting out 
to court the public with music of a 
sustained melodic content. 

T would like to make it clear at 
this point that I have always been 
an ardent champion of contempor- 
ary music; I thoroughly enjoy a lot 
of it and think I have a pretty good 
idea what they are getting at. But 
yesterday, with five American works 
hunched on one program, all the 
tricks of the American idiom so- 
called were laid bare for all to hear. 
The corney rhythmic figures (to 
signify American vigor), the clank- 
ing of xylophones (to signify the 
common touch), the jagged inter- 
vals (to signify the wide open 
spaces), the fugues in dance 
rhythms (to imply scholarly jollity), 
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first of Two Programs — 
American Music Festival * 


Hymn and Fuguing Tune 
American Festival Overture 


Concerto in G major for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 36 


Lento molto e m 
olto tranquillo; allegr 
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Allegro feroce, molto ritmico science 
Andante molto espressivo 

Allegro giocoso 


(First performance. Conducted by the Composer) 
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The other day, rehearsing the 
Piston Symphony, the composer 
himself was present. “How do you 
like de tempo?” asked Koussevitzky 
addressing the composer who was 
presumably at his side. “Just 
right,” said Mr. Piston, “just right. 
But the basses and cellos seemed too 
loud.” “Aha, you hear dat?” said 
the. conductor, “bassi and,celli too 
loud!” ‘They did it again to give 
the sound an entirely different 
texture. 

All this is not to say the listener, 


by overhearing all this, can be ex- 
pected to learn all there is to know 
about orchestral performance; nor 
is it a course for conductors. It 
is merely a peep into the greatest 
muSical laboratory we have and it 
seems to me an unfailingly in- 
teresting peep. 


Credit to City 


For not only do we have the op- 
portunity to hear Koussevitzky at 
work but other conductors also, and 
to compare one’s methods with an- 
other’s. Bernstein, for instance, 
whose remarks on the Shostako- 
vitch Seventh were especially il- 
luminating, or Burgin, or Carvalho 
or all the others who, from time to 
time, appear as guest conductors. 
The rehearsals, in short, offer a 
unique opportunity to realize a lit- 
tle of the effort that goes into the 
re-creating of music, while the 
presence of Olin. Downes, the 
music critic of the New York 
Times, whose commentary is to 
the point and informative during 
the momentary breaks in the re- 
hearsal, lends additional authority 
and inierest to the program. 

The: idea of broadcasting these 
rehearsals, incidentally, was orig- 
inated by John Wright of Welles- 
ley, long prominent in Boston as a 
radio producer (the RCA-Victor 
show with Robert Merrill and Ar- 
thur Fiedler and the Pops orches- 
tre. for example), and a man with 
2 considerable musical background. 
It was largely through his enter- 
prise and persistence that Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
finally consented to let the public 
in-On an event long carefully with- 
held. In any case, all concerned 
are to be congratulated on a musi- 
cal program that is in every way 
admirable. It is a credit to con- 
ductor, orchestra, city and, above 
all, to radio itself. 


‘Symphony Concert 


-. The Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge 

Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 12th 
ogram of the 68th season in Symphony 
all’ yesterday afternoon. Rudolf Kirk- 

usny, pianist, was soloist, and guest con- 

' duchet perere Howard Hanson and Lukas 

2 OSS. e program: 

'Hymn and Fuguing Tune ‘No. 2 ..Cowell 

American Festival Overture Shuman 

Concerto in G major, Op. 36 

Recordare 

Symphony No. 3 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


I was on my way out of Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon 
when an. acquaintance appeared out 
of the crowd, a puzzled, beaten sort 
of an expression on his face. “Ex- 
cuse me for asking,” he began, “‘but 
am I supposed to like this music? 
Js it supposed to be good?” 

He was referring to the first of 
two programs of American music 
which began yesterday and he was 
expressing, I suspect, the questions 
that must have crosed the minds of 
ence. As to whether this music is 
a very large majority of the audi- 
good or not, I hesitate to say, not 
because I hold no opinion on the 
subject but because it is impossible 
to defend opinions in so small a 
space—and every single one 


of 

yesterday's W ~t e xtended 

criticism. j~ “f feewetA 
As to whether we are*supposed 


like it, the answer is clearly “no.” 
For the evidence is nearly over- 
whelming that composers today 
don’t give a hoot about their audi- 
ences. They are interested merely 
jn achieving recognition from the 
other composers in their union, and 
would sooner be dead than caught 
by other composers in the act of 
in the act of deliberately setting out 
to court the public with music of a 
sustained melodic content. 

I would like to make it clear at 
this point that I have always been 
an ardent champion of contempor- 
ary music; I thoroughly enjoy a lot 
of it and think I have a pretty good 
idea what they are getting at. But 
yesterday, with five American works 
bunched on one program, all the 
tricks of the American idiom so- 
called were laid bare for all to hear, 
The corney rhythmic figures (to 
signify American vigor), the clank- 
ing of xylophones (to signify the 
common touch), the jagged inter- 
vals (to signify the wide open 
spaces), the fugues in dance 
rhythms (to imply scholarly jollity), 
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Two First Pertormances 


Offered: by Koussevitzky 


By L. A,. Sloper 


Serge Koussevitzky on Dec. 3l- 
Jan. 1 conducted the first of two 
programs which are designated 


an American Music Festival, Last 
week’s list included Cowell’s 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No, "a 
Schuman’s ‘American Festival 
Overture, Hanson’s Piano Con- 
certo in G maior, Foss’s “Record- 
are,’ and Piston’s Third Svm- 
phony. Rudolf Firkusny was the 
soloist. The items by Hanson and 
Foss were played for the first 
time, under the direction of the 
respective composers 

The significance of this Festival 
is that Dr. Koussevitzky is con- 
vVinced that there is enough con- 
temporary American music to 
make a festival, He himself is re- 
sponsible for many such SCOres. 
The works by Hanson and by Pis- 
ton on this program, for example. 
were commissioned by the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation, and 
that by Foss was undoubtedly 
written with a view to perform- 
ance by this orchestra, whose of- 
ficial planist the composer is, 


Mauls te J+ 


Certainly we need not he 
ashamed of our composers of to- 
day. This was an interesting pro- 
Bram. It was odd, though, that so 
much of it should have been 
somber, Are we a somber people? 
Are we feeling melancholy as a 
result of the late war and its 
aftermath? 

At all events, a dark mood per- 
vades the pieces by. Mr. Cowell, 
Mr. Hanson and Mr. Foss. Mr. 
Cowell’s Hymn and Fuguing Tune 
goes gack to the stern Colonial 
days of William Billings. Mr. 
Hanson's seems to reflect the long 
nights of the Northland from 
which his ancestors came. Mr. 
Foss’s was begun, he tells us. an 
the day of the assassination of 
Gandhi. 

Fortunately, a happier spirit is 
found in Mr. Schuman and in Mr. 
Piston. Schuman’s Overture is 
lively and brash and gay. Piston’s 
Symphony, the climax and the 
peak of the program, is so rich in 
ideas and so beautifully inte- 
grated that it raises the spirits. 
Friday it provoked cheers. 

The Cowell, the Schuman and 


the Piston we already knew. Mr. 
Hanson’s Piano Concerto, like so 
much of his work, recalls great 
figures of the past. Its four move- 
ments consist of recognizable 
themes endlessly repeated, treated 
sequentially or tossed from choir 
tc choir. The first movement, 
without a real cadenza, ends 
strangely with a hesitant mutter- 
ing from the piano, which gets 
little chance in the other move- 
ments. The material has a 
familiar profile, and it is handled 
with competence but without the 
touch of individuality. Mr. 
Firkusny, who has won our ad- 
miration in previous appearances, 
played with his usual virtuosity, 
but he could not communicate 
more than was in the score. 
A A A 

Though the title, “Recordare,” 
Mr.. Foss explains, comes from a 
section of the traditional Requiem 
Mass, he is employing it not in a 
ritual sense, but in its literal 
meaning, “to record,” or “remem- 
ber.” The ‘piece consists mostly 
of brief staccato phrases, inter- 
spersed with orchestral ejacula- 
. Though the texture is thin, 
it is difficult to discern any form 
or direction in the musie. Pos- 
sibly further hearings may open 
Our ears, 

Dr. Koussevitzky was in fine 
fettle in his part of the program, 
and the orchestra played through- 
out the afternoon with its usual, 
but always amazing, skill and ex- 
pressiveness 


Hanson and Foss 


to Conduct 


Own C ompositions 


Two new works by American 
composers will be heard for the 
first time this week end at the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
eleventh pair of concerts in the 
regular series. They are Howard 
Hanson’s first Concerto for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, with Rudolf 
Firkusny as soloist, and Lukas 
Foss’s “Recordare.” These two 
composers will Ccondyst. their gwn 
compositions. / 7. 30-4 

The balance of this all- meri- 
can contemporary program wil] 
be conducted by Dr, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and will include Henry 
Cowell’s Hymn.and Fuguing Tune. 
William’ Schuman’s “American 
Festival” Overture, and Walter 
Piston’s Symphony No. 3. 

Commissioned by the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation, Han- 
son’s score calls fér two flutes 
and piccolo, two oboes. two clar- 
inets, two bassoons, four horns. 
three trumpets, three trombones 
and tuba, timpani. xylophone, 


. 


snare drum and str ngs. © 
ey fe 


The concerto is short, though 
in four movements. Mr. Hanson 
treats the piano as a lyrical in- 
strument, rather than as a per- 
CuSSive one, At times it emerges 
from the tonal] tapestry in bril- 
liant hues and again retires mod- 
estly into more subdued shades, 

The composer makes a great 
deal of the orchestra, His writ- 
ing is lyrical and yet stringently 
dynamic, Horizontally conceived, 


the parts move with dexterity 
and balance, He heightens some 
of his climaxes with gorgeous 
splashes of brass, In the coda 
that concludes the fourth move- 
ment, he reintroduces material 
from the first movement. 


The title of Lukas Foss’s new 
work, “Recordare,” is found in a 
section of the traditional Requiem 
mass. He chose this word for its 
meaning “to record’) or “number, ’ 
and not for any ritual significance. 


In one movement, the compo- 
sition is tragic in character, ow- 
ing to the fact, that Foss began it 
on Jan, 30, 1948, the day of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi's assassina- 
tion. Although it does not reflect 
any definite events in Gandhi's 
life, an expression of mourning 
prevails throughout. 


Foss’s instrumentation calls for 
two flutes and piccolo, two oboes, 
English horn, two Clarinets, E-flat 
Clarinet and bass Clarinet, two 
bassoons and contrabassoon, four 
horns,’ three trumpets, three 
trombones, two tubas, timpani, 
percussion, harp, piano, celesta, 
and strings. 

’ oie eee 


The whole work is somber in 
mood, with the exception of the 
second theme, which ig more 
serene, The middle section ex- 


presses desperate agitation. The 
main theme, introduced first by 
the clarinet. undergoes several 
changes as it is woven through 


the composition, At first it is slow, 
then fast, and again slow, 


Conceived contrapuntally, the 
work has moods that are light, 
singing, and plaintive. The 
rhythm proceeds like “fateful 
footsteps,” to use the composer’s 
description to the musicians dur- 
Ing rehearsal. 

Without listing his early com- 
positions, the number of works by 
Lukas Foss now totals 35. A na- 
tive of Berlin (1922), Foss studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire from 
the age of 11 to 15, at which time 
he came to the United States. 
Here he studied at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music jin Philadelphia 
and was graduated after three 
years with honors. He has studied 
Composition with Rosario Scalero, 
Randall Thompson, and Paul 
Hindemith, conducting with Fritz 
Reiner and Serge Koussevitzky, 
Although he has been the official] 
Pianist of the Boston Symphon; 
Orchestra since 1944, he consid- 


ers himself primarily a composer, 
and an American one 


a melas 


\udolf Firkusny, appear ng as 
soloist with the Boston Syms 
phony Orchestra on Friday and 
Saturday in the premiére of 


Howard Hanson’ - ; a 
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Courtesy Philadelphia Museum of Art 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Sid- 
ney Loeb, in the Third Sculp- 
ture Internationa] of the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association at 
the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 
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there 
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icks. 
Taken one at 


composers repre- 
a great melodic gift. 
But, to be fashionable or, rather, 
American, he separates an elevated 
melodic inspiration at beginning 
and end with a typically disjointed. 
rhythmic sroping (to Signify grop-' 
ing.) Meanwhile the Cowell is a! 
mild essay in counterpoint based on 
undistinguished themes 
Only so long 
such magnif 
Koussevitzky 
Overture is most offensiy 
terous, and the Hanson C 
sO murkily scored you 
neither piano nor orchegtra. 
Yesterday’s concert, in short, of- 
fered a Critic’s holiday if there ever 
Was one, the complaints ranging 
from challenging the wisdom of 
Playing al] this 
schoo] holiday w 
With youn 


sual, a good 
below the orchestra’s) 
Rudolf Firkusny on a 
certo. 
It may be a 
and Mr. Foss cted their own 
works Mr. Piston was in 
ce. Ft may also be added 
t Dr, Koussevitzky’s sincerity in 
Offering us all this music is not to 
be questioned: he wil] certainly be 
enshrined in the hearts of Amer- 
ican composers forever. Next week 
the Festiva] continues with works 


of Sowerby, Barber, Harris, Hil] and 
Copland. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


performance in the course of the 


festival or was given its first public . 
'performance by Dr. Koussevitzky in 
‘some previous season. . 


The first of these programs was 
heard yesterday afternoon. Pro- 
ceedings began with Henry Cowell's 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. a 
and continued with William Schu-. 
man’s American Festiva] Overture, | 
The next number, Howard Hanson’s 
Piano Concerto in G major, had 
its first performance yesterday, | 
with the composer conducting and 
Rudolf Firkusny as soloist. After 
intermission came. another pée- 
miere, that of Lukas Foss’ Recrd- 
are, also with the composer ai the 
helm, and the Third Symphony of 
Walter Piston brought the end. 

The music of Mr. Cowell made a 
pleasant and appropriate beginning. 
It is scored for Strings ajone and 
there is a conscious Suggestion of 
Colonial music in general and of 
Boston’s William Billings in partic- 
ular. Mr. Schuman’s Overture is 
brash and breezy. The suggestion 


here is of the bust} nd. urban 
present. oy “EF Coss 

Not before “ha r. Hanson at- 
tempted a piano concerto and he 
didn’t seem to get the feel of either 
the form or the medium. This is 
more a work for Orchestra with a 
Prominent piano part than a con- 
certo in the modern acceptance of 
the term. The music has agreeable 
moments and is also reminiscent. 
Mr. Hanson has never Striven to 
be strictly contemporaneous, and so 
he reminds you of this or that 
master of the late 19th or early 20th 
century. Mr. Firkusny acquitted 
himself well of a none too grateful] 
task. I suspect that other pianists 
will not try too hard to get this 
piece away from him. 

It might have been easier to get 
the hang of Mr. Foss’ Recordare if 
it had come after so much that was 

ely unfamiliar. 
S tragic, with a 
S slightly jazzy) 


SaVOWS any 
usic on the 


It was, 
nevertheless, the piece of the after- 
noon, and at the end the composer 
was warmly applauded. 





Koussevitzky Begins 
American Music Festival 


at Symphony Concerts 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Symphony Hall 
this week and next will constitute 
a festival of Ameérican music. Serge 
Kouscevitzky and two composers 
conducted the first such program 
yesterday afternoon and will repeat | 
it tonight. It begins with Fenry 
Cowell's Hymn and Fuguing Tune: 
No. 2, and includes the “American | 
Festival” Overture by William , 
Schuman; Howard Hanson's Piano 
Concerto in G major, with Rudolf. 
Firkusny as soloist; Lukas Foss’, 
new MRecordare, and the Third | 
Symphony by Walter Piston. ) 
.Mr. Koussevitzky conducts the | 
first two and the final number, all) 
6f which have become familiar 
here, thanks to the conductor's 
brisk and sustained interest in the 
American composer. Cowell's evo- 
Cation of the musical past is smooth 
and rich string writing, while the 
Schuman Overture is a bright and 
clangorous piecé with a first-rate 
‘fugue. As for the Piston Symphony. 
that in less than a year has proved 
its worth as one of the finest Ameri- 
can symphonies ever written. Mr. 
Piston bowed from the stage to 
applause of the most cordial variéty | 
when the performance was over. | 

Howard Hanson conducted this. 
first performance of the only piano | 
concerto he has written. I’m frank 
to say I could make little of it on! 
first hearing. The orchestra seems ; 
to take most of the musical re-| 
sponsibility, with the piano part 
playing an integral but not spec-: 
tacular role. Perhaps, as happens 
s0 often when composers conduct | 
their own music, the work might’ 
sound better from a musician who | 
makes conducting the major activ- 
ity of his career. Mr. Firkusny 
seemed to pley it well, and the 
slow movement sounded very nice. 
At least this is not a hammer-and- 
tongs percussive concerto, 

Mr. Foss was at the helm for 
the first performance of his Recor- 
dare, which is mostly a mournful 
piece influenced bv the violent 
death of Mohandas Ghandi, but in 
no sense liturgical music derived 
from the Roman Catholic mass. This 
music, like Hanson's Piano. Con- 
certo, cannot be absorbed fully at 
once. Some of it ig mechanistic. 


some expressive by ligrly 
constrained. j« f - rg. AL 
A whole "progra of? modern 


American music must have made a 
varied appeal. To musicians, schol- 
ars and some of the press, it was 
an ppertunity to note the con- 
trast in style and approach be- 
tween gifted. contemporary com- 
posers. To.others of the audience 
it meant a whole afternoon of dis- 
Sonant sounds: of horseradish. pep- 


- 
} 


per and vinegar. I must admit that. 


it did make for a longish and some- 
What monotonous concert. But all 
the same, it was interesting, 


Second American Music 

Program by Symphony 

Better Than the First 
By CYRUS -DURGIN 


The second program in the Amer- 
ican Music Festival, conducted by 
Semge Koussevitzky and performed 
by ithe Boston Symphony Orches- 
tea, is better than the first. Even 
some who had found the first pro- 
gram, a week ago, almost unbear- 
able, were chirruping about the 
Symphony Hall lobby, at inter- 
mission yesterday, that they were 
having a much better time. 

To those of somewhat more sober 
reflection, this list is indeed an im- 
provement, It contains the Fourth 
Symphony, in B, by Leo Sowerby; 
Samuel Barber’s Violin Concerto, 
with Rutr Posselt as soloist: the 
Third Symphony of Roy Harris; 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Music 
for English Horn and Orchestra, 
with Louis Speyer as soloist, and a 
“A Lincoln Portrait’ by Aaron 
Copland, Wesley Addy as Speaker. 

The news of this program is the 
Sowerby Fourth Symphony, which 
was performed for the first time. 
It is a big, though not long piece, 
in three movements; tense, often 
loud and loosely bound up, ex- 
pressively, with the spirit of a big 
city. Call it, if you wish, the “City 
Symphony.” As someone observed, 
most of the orchestra is kept work- 
ing all the time, perhaps due to Mr. 


Sowerby’s pre-occupation with the 
organ. I was reminded of Henry F. 
B. Gilbert’s waggish remark, years 
ago, that he had just improved a 
piece of his by taking out.‘a co ple 
of barrels of notes.” (5-4 
The Sowerby work’ might bénefit 
by the same trimming, for the 
texture is heavy and thick, and 
sounds pretty conventional. All the 
Same, it is an interesting score that 
deserves re-hearing, for it is bold 
and vigorous, honest and direct, I 
think there are tunes, too, which 
probably would sound better with 
some of the tonal trees out of the 
forest. Mr. Sowerby bowed from 
the stage. and was wel] received. 


The Barber Concerto is 4 truly 
delightful score, Perhaps looking 
back toward the Romantic age 
little, but music. of high distirte- 
tion and most effecteive for violin. 
The orchestral color is rich, and 
the whole work has an ingratiating, 
lyrical quality that seems relaxed 
and simple, though probably it is 
very difficult. A more tender and 
musicianly performance than the 
gifted Miss Posselt achieved, is 
hardly imaginable. She, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and Mr. Barber collectively 
were awarded the bi plause 
of the afternoon. 

Roy Harris’ Third 
one long and varied 
wears well. Here you have unusual] 
construction and Originality, a 
sense of ambitious creative ideas 
and a truly personal idiom. Mr. 
Hill's dainty piece, Setting off the 
Nglish horn against an iridescent 
orchestra, is decorative and charm- 
Ing, not big or important. Once 
again Mr. Speyer proved his right 


to be regarde 
Masters of hi 

“A Lincoln 
taken too lit 
| paratively a 
|measures, 
‘dance rhythm 
tles, topped off with a terrific fina] 
Cc ord, are not necessarily a “por- 
trait” of anyone. When those great 
words of Lincoln, stil} ringing down 
the years y th 


, Koussevitzky 
orchestra into loud 
almost drowned the 
Speaker, 

All in all, this American Music 
estival. has proved absorbing. In 
‘the case of Piston, Schuman, 
‘ber and Harris, it has brought some 


of the finest Ameri¢an music yet 
written. 


| As it is today they are not only 
_ the ones who most admire Ameri- 
can music, but the ones who most 
admire each other, For their union 
or guild or league or Whatever they 


Call it is not merely to enforce bet- 
ter royalties, better working condi- 
tions and other honest benefits as 
ASCAP does, it is really a lodge of 
mutual admiration which operates, 
So far as I can make out from their 
Journal, as follows: 


I MAY RE WRONG, BUT 
I THINK YOU'RE WONDERFUL 
(a play in one act) 
(The scene is the elub room of 
the Amalgamated Brotherhood of 
American Composers, Inc.) 


Jones: Well, Smith Old fellow, 7 
see Koussevitzky did your “Chorale 
and Fugue on the Bill of Rights” 
the other day. Admirable piece. 

smith: It’s kind of you to Say So. 

Got bad notices in the Dress, 

JOnes: Don't tell me YOU read 
critics! 

Smith: No, no. just heard some- 
body talking. But you really like 
the piece? 

Jones: Marvelous. What a stretto 
In ws Fugue! Now in my own 
Passacaglia on “Lincoln's Letter to 
Mrs. Bixby——~” 

Smith (interrupting): You prob- 
ably didn’t notice it, but that 
Stretto contains a quadruple inver- 
Sion on the fourth Subject in aug- 
mented diminution. 

Jones: Of course JT noticed it! 
But what I liked best was the com- 
bination of piccolo and bass drum 
in the Chorale. Beautiful, beau- 
tiful! 

“mith: Ah, but your own pedal 
point in the “Ricercare On the 
Concordance to Car] Sandburg’s 
Poetry With a Preface by Stephen 
Vincent Benet and a Foreword by 
Carl Carmer” in which you used 
all the notes of the C major scale 
With basses divisi—ath, that was in 

Insviration! 


Mutua! Admiration 20ciety--- 
The American C omposers 


S no longer 
Pistons cut the Porter 


Ic given us by Dr. 
lusion that the 
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r ating music is a profoundly 
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| 0g ae on, Yet that recognition must 
come from without to be healthy; 
‘it cannot be drained off in gratui- 
\ : od i a springing from 
ith same competitive field. 
Pro today, however, the com- 
his reward not in the 
arity of his music but in what 
msiders the expert opinion of, 
2 mee s of equal technical at- 
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work, ‘admire it, and comment on 
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onl it his brother composers with- 
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Ernest Brest, director of 
Mag Gen be Orchestra, who will 
e one .o e. guest conductors 
of the. ‘Hosted Symphony this _ 
season, ey aS | 
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(First performance) 
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Presto, in moto perpetuo 
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vones: It was nothing, really. 
Not half so good as the Scherzo 
of your Symphony for Percussion 
and Piano Trio on a Theme Sug- 
gested by the 13th Amendment, in 
Which you used all the major and 
minor keys in 11 bars. 

Smith: The audience and critics 
didn’t understand it. 


Jones: They will, mark my word. 
Our time is coming in, roughly, 
2094. Take my own “Overture to 
an Article in Harper’s by Walt 
Whitman on the Marine Band of 
New York city——” 

Smith: Ah, what clarity of 
thought, what nobility of mood, 
what grandeur of linear dissonant 
counterpoint, what-—— 

Jones: Don’t you think Kousse- 
vitzky took it too fast? Don’t you 
think it would have sounded better 
if he’d taken it largo e mesto rather 
‘than larghetto dolore? 
| Smith: Sorry, old boy, but I 
didn’t hear it. I only saw the 
‘score. 


No, at am DI OY 7 meen 
where until American composers 
come out of their lodge rooms and 
‘begin to write music for all of us, 
‘hot for themselves. The impulse 
‘for creating music is a profoundly 
complex thing, and certainly one of 
‘the most important—and admirable 
'—motivations is the seeking of rec- 
lognition. Yet that recognition must 
Icome from without to be healthy; 
‘it cannot be drained off in gratui- 
tous compliments, springing from 
\those in the same competitive field. 

As it is today, however, the com- 
poser finds his reward not in the 
popularity of his music but in what 
‘he considers the expert opinion of 
lcomposers of equal technical at- 
‘tainment. Only these, he feels, are 
‘really: competent to understand his 
iwork,: admire it, and comment on 
‘it. He suffers real mortification 
‘only if his brother composers with- 
‘hold their praise. Since they all 
‘belong to the same lodge, and since 
‘none of them know when they will 
be seeking similar recognition, this 
praise is always forthcoming. 

The public? Well, the public be 
hanged. What does it know about 
music? Look at what happened to 
Beethoven, they say, or all the 
others. (It didn’t happen to them, 
as a matter of fact: with few ex- 
‘ceptions they were famous and re- 
‘peatedly played and enormously 
‘admired in their own lifetime, even 
lby critics.) 

This, I am convinced, is a fatal 
attitude, and I can see no hope for 
‘American music until American 
composers meet on the street—-and 
reach for their shootin’ irons, 
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Thor Johnson, conducting the 
Boston Symphony concerts of 
Jan. 18. 21, and 22. 


Wide world 

Ernest Ansermet, director of 
the Geneva Orchestra, who will 
be one of the guest conductors 


of the Boston Symphony this 
season, 
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SOWERBY 

- Symphony No. 4, in B 
Slowly and wistfully 
Agitated 


/ 


Fast and violently; Slowly and sadly 


(First performance) 


BARBER 
Concerto for Violi 
lolin and Or : 
Allegro molto moderato Orchestra 
Andante sostenuto 


. 
Presto, in moto perpetuo 


‘INTERMISSION 


Farris. 
SERN eee eee Symphony No. ¢ (In one movement) 


Music for English Horn and Orchestra, Op. 50 


(Soloist: Louis SPEYER) 


y . A Linc “1 
(Speaker: Westry ApDY) | oln Portrait 
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SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 





By L. A. Sloper 


Serge Koussevitzky on Jan. 7, in 
Symphony Hall, conducted the 
second of two programs which 
constituted an American Music 
Festival, Altogether 10 works by 
10 composers were played, There 


were three symphonies. two con- 
certos, and various pieces in other 
forms. There were three first per- 
formances, and most of the other 
works had been introduced by Dr, 
‘Koussevitzky in the last 25 years. 
The program listed 196 American 
compositions performed during 
Koussevitzky’s meer v and 13 


recorded, *(;. F ae ay 


The brand new works offered 
were among the least interesting 
of the festival: Hanson's Piano 
Concerto in G major and Foss’s 


“Recordare” (Dec, 31) and Sow- 
erby’s Symphony No. 4 (Jan 7), 
The repetition of Cowell's Hymn 
and Fuguing Tune, Schuman’s 
“American Festival” Overture, 


Piston’s Symphony No. 3. Barber's 
Violin Concerto. Harris’s Sym. 
phony No. 3, Hill's Music for 
English Horn and Orchestra 
Copland’s “ 
the strongly 

impressions made by 
them previously, 

Barber’s Violin Concerto was 
played by Ruth Posselt. who had 
taken the solo Part here at 32 
performance in 1942. Miss Posselt 
displayed the same broad, warm 
tone, technical proficiency and 
Musical taste she had brought to 
the piece earlier, The concerto is 
notable in two movements for its 
melodie style and its romantic 
flavor and in the third for its 
lively, modern rhythms. It was 
raptuously received by the Friday 
afternoon audience. 

Louis Speyer 
Soloist in Edu 
Hill’s piece, w a character« 

Work in the 
utilizing the 
dvantage and 
Ie virtues of 
t. Mr, Speyer 


Second of Two Programs by Dr. Koussevits 


Played with his usual lyrical 
beauty and sense of style 

Wesley Addy was the speaker 
this time in “A Lincoln Portrait.” 
In contrast to the Lincolnian ap- 
pearance and drawl] of Will Geer. 
his predecessor, Mr Addy brought 
to his role a good voice and a 
strong dramatic feeling, His ar- 
ticulation was perfectly clear and 
his delivery showed that he under~ 
stood the significance of the lines. 


ie eee 


Leo Sowerby’s Symphony No. 4 
is not so much a Symphony as a 
tone poem of affection for the city 
of Chicago. He begins with a fan- 
fare of brass which presumably 
depicts the noisy brashness of a 
young and rapidly grown-up city, 
but presently lapses into a rather 
sprawling indulgence in common- 
place nostalgia, and ends with an 
agitated movement which brings 
back toward the end the first tur. 
bulent opening strains, The work 
was well received and the com-~ 
poser was present to take a how. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 


oussevitzky conductin the 
rogram 
Hall vest 


No. 
Music for English Horn 
A Lincoln Portrait 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


There’s no denying that the batch 
of American music offered yester- 
day as the two-program festival of 
American music came to a close 
went a long way to adjusting the 


impressions the first program cre- 
ated. Here, for the most part, was 
contemporary music of a high 
order; much of it most refreshingly 
un-American in contrast to last 


* week’s self-conscious assartment of 
Americana, Jy Heo & 
Two of thé works, ‘t owerb 


Symphony and the Barber Violin 
Concerto are clearly important com-~ 
positions, the Barber concertv, in- 
deed, seeming to smack of longevity. 


Obvious and un- 
he Sowerby and 
he situation Was 
in hand by 
English Horn, an 
enjoyable piece, and 
“A Lincoln Portrait,” 
ugh a novelty, is nonethe- 
less effective. 
The position 
werby ji 


standard repertoire. He 
has worked in the lar 
tensively, 


Once virile 
boisterous and finished. 

Although I distinctly reca)! being 
impressed by Mr. Barber’s violin! 
concerto on first he 
either he has subject 
Sive revision or my memory has 
failed me entirely. In any case I had 
no idea, until] yesterday, how re- 
markably beautiful and effective 
this work is. As in the case of 
Sowerby’s Symphony, it seldom des- 
cends to a self-conscious attempt to 
be typically American. On the con- 
tarary, it is almost Mozartian in the 
Purity of its motives, Mr. Barber 
has set out 

Violin, my 


€ach heari 
noble, dignifie 

ful opening, a 

is Singing, elo 
cally beautiful. 
liant and witty. 

Yesterday it also had Ruth Pos- 
selt at the very top of her form. 
While her technica] mastery of the 
instrument has always been a source 
of wonder, the expressivity of her 
tone, the Strength and drive of her 
bowing, the Sweep of her interpre- 
tative powers was never 
errees th 


We've all had more than one occa- 
sion to note Louis Speyer’s artistry 
on the English horn, and his per- 
formance yesterday of the Hill piece 
was still another proof 0! it. The 
work itself, dedicated to Mr. Speyer, 
Is charming throughout, Copland’s 
“A Lincoln Portrait,” the speaking 
part of which was capably done by 
Wesley Addy, concluded the two- 
week festival of American music to 
bring Dr. Koussevitzky and a 
concerned a good deal more heart- 
felt reception than was the case last. 
week—and to put American music | 
back in the race. 

Thor Johnson will be guest con- 
ductor when the orchestra returns 
from its New York tour on January 
21, the program offering Mozart’s 
Haffner Symphony, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “Job,” Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne and Finale, and a Suite 
from Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier,” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


AS heard yesterday afternoon, 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s second program 
merican music made a better 
Impression than j predecessor, 
There was nothing on this second 

Hanson Piano 


here 

Sowerby, Samuel 

ris, Edwa 
Aaron Co ir busi- 
ness, instances repre- 
sented went about that business 
with efficency and despatch. 

It is wel] Sowerby’s 
Fourth \ the only pre- 


/ ward effective. 
the piece is derivative and 
general] inguished. 


this work, t it gives them 
Plenty to worry about. Miss Pos~ 
ts formidable dif. 

ming ease, 
Phony of Roy Har- 
S first performance 
all a decade ago is, 
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n ncee sometimes get more excited 
T personalities than over pieces. 
'. Hill’s Music for English Horn 


ofeinssnatey) 


aie brought out by Dr. 
Dakdevitzicy in March, 1945, is ut- 
te er ly charming. The solo part was 
gain beautifully set forth by that 
vi imi: able virtuoso, Louis Speyer. 
ae er the trenchant music of Har- 
these_s ere wel- 
A$ 7 Pat 

Es at c nT. 
iclusion with Copland’s “A Lin- 
‘ Coln Portrait,” in which Wesley 
koe was the narrator, roundly de- 
elai ming above an orchestral ac- 
pone animent that at times threat- 

| to drown him out, the selected 
excerpts from Lincoln’s writings. 






¥ 98 
a 


1d has given us pleasant bits 
Americana ‘that plausibly sug- 
st Lincoln’s background and pro- 
a hint or two of his personal- 
| In the third, however, the 
m A +t ed President takes charge, 
fae _the composer, you might. say. 
4 ies to the inevitable applause on 
‘the coattails of the Great Emanci- 


Thor JohnsonGuest 
: Conductor With BSO 


. Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the ati Symphony Orches- 
will make his first Boston| 
Or rance this week as guest con- 
| of the Boston Symphony 
‘to i t . regular Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts at 
Symphony Hall, also at the Tues-| 
ag ni ht concert in Sanders Thea-/ 
ver, Can nbridge, and at the Sunday 
afternoon concert in Boston on 





of loss : . rt “Haffner” Symphony, 
: oH heme wg leap dll Noe a Masque 
ancing,” by Vaughan Willia 
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| Poehler 






| oN essrs. Sowerby and Barber, 
: e. darris did not grace the oc-' 
. with his presence; and au-! 


“the: first two movements Mr. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The conducting of Thor Johnson, 
who yesterday appeared as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchesira, is notably clean, efficient, 


dignified and serious. He does not 
set the. world on fire and doesn’t, 
for that matter, try to. It is merely 
straightforward music-making that, 
in this day of the virtuoso con- 
ductor, is a pleasant change of pace. 
Since the program itself was also 
a pleasant change of pace the con- 
cert np be graded roughly in the 

A-2 class. 

The blond Mr. Johnson, who is 
the regular conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony orchestra, is the 
first of a procession of three guest 
conductors we are to have in the 
coming weeks, the others being Er- 
nest Ansermet, Igor Stravinsky and 
Bleazar de Carvalho. His. style is 
vigorous but contained. It has a cer- 
tain polish, a good deal of technical 
command, and it is in the main 
interesting to watch though it tends 
to be just a little self-conscious. 





The musical results, however, are 


admiratiy undistorted; Mr. John- 
gon’s preoccupation is clearly with 
the composer’s exact markings and 
not in the production of incan- 


descent or deeply, 24-14 jleeto ) musical 


reproduction, § 
phony, an exceedingly fine ark 





Thus the 5S " 


though it may have wanted in 


radiance or overall trajectory, was 
soundly straightforward while the 
Vaughan Williams’ “Job” was lively 
and vigorously set forth, the Dello 
Joio piece had admirable clarity 
and — , and the Strauss pot- 
was at once robust, enter- 
and rhythmically varied. 


Pata its curious structure and 
altogether too frequent pauses 
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» Al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 22, at 8:30 o'clock 





THOR JOHNSON Con ducting 


SS ey ae Symphony in D major, “Haffner” 
I. Allegro con Spirito 

If. Andante 

Ill. Menuetto 

IV. Finale: Presto 


(K. 385) 


4 


A Masque for Dancing 


I. Introduction, P 
aslori 
ul Satan’s Appeal to God, Saraband of 


the Sons of God 
II. Satan’s Dance of T riumph 
III. Minuet of the Sons and Daughters of Job 
IV. Job’s Dream, Dance of Plague, Pestilence, Famine 


V. Dance of Job’s Comforters, Elihu’s Dance 
Pavane of the Sons of Morning | 


Dance, 


and Battle 
of Youth and Beauty, 


INTERMISSION 


Variations, Chaconne and Finale 
(First performance in Boston) 


ae wales at ae Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier” 
(First performance at these concerts) 


. nents 
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the Cincinnati Symphony Orches-, 
tra, will make his first Boston) 
appearance this week as guest con- 


and justifiably, the most famous 


‘piece in this particular group. 
Wholly individual, this is one of 


the outstandng compositions, not 
only of our country but of our day, 
To be sure, yesterday’s audience 
fave it the cold shoulder. But un- 
like Messrs. Sowerby and Barber, 
Mr. Harris did not grace the oc- 
casion with his presence; and au- 
diences sometimes get more excited 


over personalities than over pieces. 


_ Mr. Hill’s Music for English Horn 
and Orchestra, brought out by Dr. 
Koussevitzky in March, 1945, is ut- 
terly charming. The solo part was 
again beautifully set forth by that 
admirable virtuoso, Louis Speyer. 
After the trenchant music of Har- 






ris, these. sogehi : ere wel- 
i bcd Cf POT. 
. The céncért cam Pf a Stirring 


conclusion with Copland’s “A Lin- 
coln Portrait,” in which Wesley 
Addy was the narrator, roundly de- 
claiming above an orchestral ac- 
companiment that at times threat- 
ened to drown him out, the selected 
excerpts from Lincoln’s writings. 
In the first two movements Mr. 
Copland has given us pleasant bits 
of Americana that plausibly sug- 
gest Lincoln’s background and pro- 
vide a hint or two of his personal- 
ity. In the third, however, the 
martyred President takes charge, 
and the composer, you might say 
rides to the inevitable applause on 
the coattails of the Great Emanci- 
pator, 


Thor Johnson Guest 
Conductor With BSO 


Dr, Thor Johnson, conductor of 


ductor of the Boston Symphony 
at its regular Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts at 
Symphony Hall, also at the Tues-) 
day night concert in Sanders Thea- 
ter, Cambridge, and at the Sunday 
afternoon concert in Boston on) 
Jan. 23. | 

His Boston program will consist 








— 


‘of Mozar’t “Haffner” Symphony, 


five movements from “Job, a Masque. 


for Dancing,” by Vaughan Williams. 
(first introduced at these concerts 
by Sir Adrian Boult), Variations, 


Chaconne and Finale by Norman) 
‘Dello Joio (first Boston perform-| 
ances) and a suite from Richard, 
Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier.” The 
Dello Joio suite is based on a theme: 
from the Kyrie of the Gregorian. 
Missa de Angelis. | 





The program for the Tuesday 
and Sunday concerts will consist of 
Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony, 


| Vaughan Williams’s “Job,” Sme- 
‘tana’s tone poem, “The Moldau,” 


and the “Rosenkavalier” excerpts. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Thor 
Johnson conducting, gave the 13th gro 
gram of the 68th season in Symphony Hall 
esterday afternoon. The program: 

mphony in D, ‘‘Haffner’’ (K-385) Mozart 
OE ob ote chase vb rtecye Vaughan Williams 
Joio Suite from ‘Der . Rosenkavalier 
Variations, Chaconne and Finale Dello 
Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The conducting of Thor Johnson, 
who ycsterday appeared as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchesira, is notably clean, efficient, 


dignified and serious. He does not 
set the. world on fire and doesn’t, 
for that matter, try to. It is merely 
straightforward music-making that, 
in this day of the virtuoso con- 
ductor, is a pleasant change of pace. 
Since the program itself was also 
a pleasant change of pace the con- 
cert mey be graded roughly in the 
A-2 class. 

The blond Mr. Johnson, who is 
the regular conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony orchestra, is the 
first of a procession of three guest 
conductors we are to have in the 
coming weeks, the others being Er- 
nest Ansermet, Igor Stravinsky and 
wKleazar de Carvalho. His. style is 
vigorous but contained. It has a cer- 
tain polish, a good deal of technical 
command, and it is in the main 
interesting to watch though it tends 
to be just a little self-conscious. 
The musical results, however, are 
axdmirabviy undistorted; Mr. John- 
son’s preoccupation is clearly with 
the comnposer’s exact markings and 
net in the production of incan- 
descent or deeply inspired, musical 
reproduction, } a2 2-47) 

Thus the Mozart “Hafiner”’ Sym- 
phony, an exceedingly fine work, 
though it may have wanted in 
radiance or overall trajectory, was 
soundly straightforward while the 
Vaughan Williams’ “Job” was lively 
end vigorously set forth, the Dello 
Joio piece had admirable clarity 
and poise, and the Strauss pot- 
pourri was at once robust, enter- 
taining and rhythmically varied. 


Despite its curious structure and 
its altogether too frequent pauses, 
Norman Dello Joio’s “Variations. 
Chaconne and Finale” stands as one 
of the best short pieces of American 
music we have heard this year— 
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THOR JOHNSON Conducting 
DUR ss esas ss ks Symphony 
I. Allegro con Spirito | 
Ill. Andante 
(ll. Menuetto 
IV. Finale: Presto 


in D major, “Haffner” (K. 385) 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS......... 2 Tob” 


I. Introduction. Pastoral 
the Sons of God 


II. Satan’s Dance of 1 riumph 
Il. Mir i 
- Minuet of the | ¥ : 
ip € Sons and Daughters of Job 
b’s Dre: ance af is 
, ream, Dance of Plague, Pestilence. amine and Battle 


Dance of Job’s Comforters, Elihu’s 
Pavane of the Sons of Mornine 
Pam | 


— A Masque for Dancine 


1); '. Satan’s | 
ince, Satan's Appeal to God, Saraband oO! 
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nd it may be said we have heard 
cole The 36-year-old New York- 
orn composer, who was present to) 
receive a-.cordial reception, here 
displays a gift for achieving excep- 
tionally beautiful orchestral sounds 
with a diamond-like purity of line 
in every vcice. 
The concert came to an end with 
a light and amusing pot-pourri of 
tunes from “Der Rosenkavalier.” 
‘The author of this arrangement is 
good old “anonymous,” and perhaps 
it's just as well, but it was good 
fun nonetheless. Next week Ernest 
Ansermet offers Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony, Martin’s Petite Sym- 
phonie Concertante, Stravinsky’s 
“Song of the Nightingale” and De- 
bussy’s “Iberia.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
Thor Johnson, the Cincinnati | 
Bymphony conductor who led the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the | 
first time in Cambridge earlier in. 
the week, made his debut at Sym-| 


Phony Hall yesterday afternoon in| 
the 13th concert of the regular’ 
week end series. The divergent | 
program listed three familiar num- | 
bers—the Mozart “Haffner’ Sym- 
Phony, A Masque for Dancing, 
“Job,” by Vaughan Williams, and 
the Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
by Richard Strauss. Also heard 
for the first time in Boston were 
the Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale by Norman Dello Joio. A)- 
though the Strauss Suite was per- 
formed for the first time at a 
week end concert, the music was 
well known to mo t au- 
dience. ~2a-¢ a Pon 

Of thé three Koufssevitzky pro- 
teges who have appeared here, Mr. 
Johnson is the most straightfor- 
ward and the least mannered. He 
has a firm beat and is obviously 
well trained. Whether or not he 
has the inner spark sufficiently to 
enkindle all of his offerings will 
have to be decided at a later date. 
He is not yet the complete master of 
tonal balance, at least the Bos- 
tonians’ tonal balance, for there 
was dullness of tonal texture in 
the Mozart, and some thickness 
and bombast in the Strauss. In all 
vigorous and rhythmic effects he 
was first rate. 

Although the conductor spared us 
@n over-elegant and over-delicate 
interpretation of the “Haffner” Sym- 
Phony, actually it lacked consider- 
able lustre. Even the admirers of 
the most Straight-forward type of 
Mozartean performance must have 


felt the playing needed more 


subtlety of nuance, His natural 


Vitality and incisive rhythm, how- 
ever, made the performance of 
“Job” a memorable one. The five 
sections of the work were held to- 
gether with dramatic cogency and 
there were several telling climaxes. 
The Williams music sounded much 
better than this reviewer thought 
it would, and it seems to me the 
Piece wears better than a_ good 


many other contemporary examples | 


of program music. 
The novelty of the afternoon, the 


'Dello Joio Variations, made a good 
first impression. Curiously enough, 


much of the orchestration in the 
first part of the composition 
sounded rather like the Williams 
work, The ending, however, is un- 
mistakably New York and not Lon- 
don. The theme is taken from the 
Kyrie of the Gregorian Missa de 
Angelis but it strays far afield from 
the original religious influence. The 
Chaconne built up to impressive 
proportions but the effect was soon 
swept away by the syncopated, dis- 


'sonant finale. Here, truly, was a 


cakewalk in cacophony, if ever 
there was one. Mr. Johnson’s rhyth- 
mic control held this propulsive 
movement from getting out of hand 
except, perhaps, in the matter of 
tone. Some of it was practically 
ear-splitting. 

The “Rosenkavalier” Suite, or, at 
least, part of it, has been heard at 
the Pops, and that is where it 
actually belongs. But the sweetness 
of some of the waltzes, following 
the Dello Joio finale, acted as soéth- 
ing syrup to the shattered nerves 
of some of the audience. The new 
ending does nothing for the prestige 
of Strauss, in my opinion, but it 
brought forth salvos of applause 
from most of the listeners. 

HARRY LAWTON, 


Dello Joio’s 
Vartations For 


Full Orchestra 


Norman Dello Joio’s Variations. 
Chaconne, and Finale for full or- 
chestra will be played here for the 
first time tomorrow. afternoon and 
Saturday evening in Symphony 
Hall by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Thor Johnson conduct- 
ing. Mr. Johnson, conductor of the 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, | 


will also direct Mozart’s ‘“Haff- 
ner” Symphony, excerpts from 
Vaughan Williams’ “Job.” and a 


suifé from the Richard Strauss 


opera, “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
Dello Joio began his forma] 


study of music when he enrolled | 
at the Institute of Musical Art in. 


New York City at the age of 19. 
Here he studied piano and organ 
with Gaston Dethier, and it was 
soon evident that composition was 
Dello Joio’s forte. He later won a 
fellowship in the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School.and studied cOMmpOsi-~ 
tion there with Bernard Wage- 
Naar, ‘ ; \ 
ee a oe 

The summers of 1940 and 1941 
found him at the Berkshire Music 

Center, studying composition with 
Paul Hindemith, with whom he 
continued during the winter at 
the Yale School of Music. Twice 
he won Guggenheim F owships 
—1944-45 and 1945-46. 

Dello Joio composed his Varia- 
tlons, Chaconne, and Finale in 
the summer of 1947 at Wilton. 
Conn, His original title was Three 
Symphonic Dances, but his pub- 
lishers, Car] Fisher, Inc., recom- 
mended the change OWing to the 
fact that the work Is based on a 
liturgical melody, 3D. 
The composition was first er- 
formed by the Pittsburg Sym- 
Phony Society in January, 1948. 
with Fritz Reiner conducting. The 
main theme is Gregorian (slightly 
altered )—a Kyrie from the “Mass 
of Angels,” Dello Joio gives the 
following description of his work: 

Che first movement comprises 
a set of Six variations that follow 
a simply harmonized statement 
of the tune in G Major. The 
framework on which the second 
movement, the Chaconne, is built 
IS a chromatic outline of the first 
four notes 1 iy Gregorian theme. 

y 


“In the highly rhythmical Al- 
legro vivo, which follows, the 
character of the Gregorian theme 
iS transformed into the purely 
contemporary and secular. The 
concluding pages resolve into a 
chorale that is set against the 
prevailing rhythmic tension of the 
last movement.” 

The Main theme jis marked 
Semplice and is stated first by the 
oboe, then repeated by the flute. 
clarinet, and strings. The six 
Variations appear in the follow- 
ing moods: Semplice e grazioso, 
Andante religioso, Vivacissimo, 
Pesante, Amabile, and Funébre, 


The second movement, Cha- 
conne, is in three-four time and 
IS marked Adagio serioso. It. 
opens with sustained dotted half-. 
notes in the woodwinds and 
strings. The horns enter molto | 
cantabile, and the strings soon _ 
break into triplet figures. Later 
the sustained dotted half-notes 


reappear while the timpani beats | 
out a simple three-rhythm under- | 
neath. The movement ends| 
triple-piano, . | 

The third movement, in cut- 
time, is marked Allegro vivo, 
giocoso e ritmico, It begins with 
a timpani solo, to which the 
strings in pizzicati are added, 
along with the bass clarinet, 
bassoon, and contrabassoon play- 
ing markato, It gradually builds 
with rapid eighth-note figures. 
The brass is added and the move- 
ment reaches a climax with the 
use of the full orchestra. 

Norman Dello Joio has turned 
out several major symphonic and 
choral works. His -score to the 
ballet, “On Stage!” has been 
performed extensively here and 
abroad. He has also produced 
many works for chamber en- 
sembles, H, R. 


Thor Johnson 


Thor Johnson, who wil! appear 
aS guest conductor with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, 
nas been since December, 1946. 
the conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. }- . 

Mr. Johnson is a native of Wis- 
consin, He was graduated by the 
University of North Carolina with 
a Bachelor of Music degree and a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, While in col- 
lege he conducted the Carolina 
kinsemble—a group that furnished 
musical settings for the Carolina 
Players—and served as associate 
conductor of the North Cagglina 
Symphony Orchestra. Bt 

In 1934 he enrolled in the grad- 
uate school of music at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A year later 
he was awarded the Beebe Foun- 
dation scholarship which gave him 
two years of study in Europe. 

While abroad he studied at the 
Salzburg Mozarteum under Felix 
Weingartner, Bruno Walter, and 
Nikolai Malko, Later he attended 
the Conservatory of Leipzig for a 
course in conducting under Hans 
Abendroth. After a brief stay in 
Prague, where he studied pri- 
vately, he returned to this country 
in 19388 to be assistant professor 
of music at the University of 
Michigan. 

During the summers of 1940 and 
1941, Mr. Johnson studied pri- 
vately as a scholarship student. 
with Dr. Serge Koussevitzky at: 
the Berkshire Musie Center, After | 
his discharge from the army in 
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1946, he became conductor of the 
Fotitinrs School of Musi¢ orches- 
tra in New York City. In December 
of that year he was asked to con- 
duct the Cincinnati Svmphony Or- 
chestra when its regular conduc- 
tor, Eugene Goossens, became 
indisposed. After Mr. pen 
announced his intention of ss 
drawing from the post, Mr. Jo n- 
son was appointed the orchestra's 

ctor, 
oe successfully completed his 
first year with the Cincinnati Or- 


‘tra’s progr 


American Festival in Boston gave 


a chronology of the American 


it has played in Serge 
Peaster regime, which is to 
end with his current and twenty- 
fifth season. Repeats or revivals 
are not recorded. No less than 188 
items and sixty-five composers are 
listed. Breaking down the table, 
one finds that the most favored 
composers have had a very close 
race, since one work consistently 


association has” maintained pe: 
tween him and the conductor from 


the start. Next we Observe the out- 
come of an inevitable tie between 


the orchestra and another cultura] 
monument of the Boston area, 
Harvard University, represented 
by Hill (11) and Piston ( 10). Alle- 
giances to other Americans and to 
fellow Russian-born Musicians are 
reflected in the next few figures: 
Bloch (9), Berezowsky. (8) and 
Dukelsky and Harris (7 €ach). 
George A. Sloan’s talk to the 


First Time 
In Boston F or 
Martin Work 


One novelty will be heard at 
the Symphony Hall 
siven by the Boston 
tomorrow 


and Saturd yer Frank 


Fd 


chestra and was reappointed rae 
the 1948-49 season. During if 
1947-48 season he conducted 1 

full-length concerts. Many of these 
were out of town, played on gk oe 
that lasted as long as four w om cs 
He made the Young People’s 


tadio and ticket-buying audienc- Martin’s yMphonie Con- 
‘in the Metropolitan Opera inter- nt -sagteall for harp, harpsichord, 
mission, Jan. 8, had the air of a Ernest aio ,Stting orchestras, 


f Switzer 
preface to another public-wide plea ues ductor a 
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ne 
arates the top five from one 
another. Yet, the order tallies re-' 
markably with our unaided im- 
pression of the principles that have 
always guided Dr. poor saeeyr dl for funds. The chairman of the Anserr ¢ : 

ice. It would be surprising in- board spoke. ! 2 compositions sines 1919, 
erts so popular that he was feed if Copland were not first, with Pe Dp When he first performed one of 
obliged to repeat each of the reg- a score of twelve, since a very close : ne “moe is tha works, 

mwas S. - 10Sermet is the founder ; 

ularly scheduled performances | Si 8g ae RRM eg f : conductor a's 30.4 <i 
Ks ee old 


-~ 


Pua . uo + 
a ee a, sem. 


Program for the week- 
o~ eal. Cei'ts includes Beethoven’, 
Symphony: Stravinsky’s sym- 
Ee poem, “Song of the Night- 
ings Mis Nowe a: 66 ne 19 
ee Bale,” and Debussy’s [béria. 


a ae h : 
tives is to be aye in. distrjbu- B. the: 


ting the funds. fe J 


Soloists for the Martin compo- 
eens ' sition will be Sylvia Marlowe. 
ae harpsichord: Bernard Zighera. 
harp, and Lukas Foss. biano, The 
work, written in 1944-45 is 2 
product of the composer’s matt. 
rity. He ic One of the first Musi- 
Clans of French culture to mastey 

Schonberg’s 12-tone technique. 

& 4 


Although he has written a sym-~ 
Dhony and his “Musique de Bal- 
let” by using the Strict 12-tone 
system, his works of the past 10 
years show that he has found 
liberation from the orthodox 
Schonberg school. He once told 
Edmond Appia. the conductor, 
that “one should multiply experi- 
ments and technical reséarches in 
Order to master all one’s poten- 
tialities and thus be able to re- 
spond Materially to one’s spiritua] 
concept.” f- ? * 

‘He now employs broad melodic 
lines, subtl 
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Thor Johnson, who will conduct the Boston Symphony concerts 
Friday afternoon, Saturday evening, and Sunday afternoon. 
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2 ‘j . al : ‘en Se, 
third orc sec- 
hen returns to the first tempo. 
ar Second Adagio is taken up 
te the short pause that sep- 
fates the two sections, It is in 
four-four time and makes consid- 
erable use of the solo instruments 
playing without the orchestras. 
Chismood becomes more animated. 
MATL It breaks into an Allegretto | 
alla IML arcia in four-eight time. The 
nusic | : the time changes to 
a ate st hg ? e | seth 
tiree-eight, and the ensemole then | 
ngs into a (pag Vivace 
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_, Jacques de Menasce, writing in 
the Musical Quarterly for April, 
445, makes the following obser- 
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Nevertheless, a composer’s origins 


‘and his background cannot be 
‘completely overlooked. The im- 
‘po. erab e of atavism does exist 
and one may feel justified in’ 
dointi to such attributes of 
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all characteristic attri- 

s Spiritual climate asso-~ 
ciated with Latin civilization gen- 
rally and with France in particu- 
~Howbeit, with or without a, 
national background, the ‘Petite. 
ymphonie Concertante’ is a fine 


wor ¢ that reflects well on a com- 
oser who has ‘been proving his 
mhallane. for sometime.” H.R. | 


_ Brnert Ansermet, the distinguished 
ss conductor who this week is 
gader of the Boston Sym- 


Seta “4 
is a 


Ten 


Sng 


s of this system 
certa 


(eight violins, fo 

cellos and two 

the thematic ma 

velopment back 

three percussive 

ally and figurati 

Sometimes harp, 

piano apepar as solo sometimes 
as a “concertino” d concerto 
&Posso Manner. This combinatio 
of instruments, when you come to 
think of it, is very imaginative, and 
produces a beautifully fresh and 
tmusual compound of tone color. 
The score is brisk, logical and at- 
tractive, worthy to be heard again. 
The finale is an almost jazzy march 
which makes a charming conclusion 
for a thoroughly expert and ingra- 
tiating composition. f«: 

Mr. Ansermet reveale again all 
the qualities noted at his first ap- 
pearance on Tuesday: technical ski]] 
of the highest order: a wonderful 
sense of rhythm; light, rich tone, 
and absolute clarity. He was very 
warmly greeted by the Friday audi- 
ence. The rest of his program had 
been heard before: Beethoven's 
‘Fourth Symphony; “Song of the 


Nightingale’ by Stravj and 
“Iberia” by Debussy. gui 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


For some little time, and for one 
Teason or another, the Symphony 
Concerts have been a bit trying. 
That of yesterday, conducted by 
our Swiss guest, Ernest Ansermet, 
and featuring a new work by - his 
fellow-countryman, ‘Frank Martin, 
was a joy from beginning to end. 
| In addition to the Martin “Petite 
Symphonie Concertante,” for harp- 
sichord, harp, piano and two string 


orchestras, the program offered, as 


repetitions from last Tuesday’s 


concert, when Mr. Ansermet made 
his Symphony Hall debut, Beetho- 


en's Fourth Symphony, Stravin- 
Sky's’ “Song of the Nightingale” 
and Debussy’s “Iberia.” On Tues- 


day these three pieces were given 


a@ sympathetic and, as it then ap- 


peared, .@ finished performance. 
‘Yet. ared with those of yester- 


old Schoenberg. What 
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SATURDAY EVENING, January 29, at 8:30 o'clock 
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ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting — 


| BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 6o 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
If. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


| MARTIN. . “Petite Symphonie Concertante,” for 
| Harpsichord, Harp, Piano and Two 


: String Orchestras 
Adagio; Allegro con moto 


Adagio; Allegretto alla marcia 


Harpsichord: SYLVIA MARLOWE 
Harp: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
Piano: Lukas Foss 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY -..Chant du Rossignol, Symphonic Poem 


DEBUssSyY “Ibéria” (“Images” for Orchestra, No. g) 


Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and byways) 
II. { Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night) 
Ill. } Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day) 


tree 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


This programme will end about 4:30 O'clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:30 O'clock on Saturday Evening. 


Rehearsal Broadcasts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, are given each Monday 1:30-2 WBZ, on 
the National Broadcasting Company Network. 


Scores and information about music on this program may be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston ;Public Library. 





Tn the second mood, Allezro con 

moto, the time changes to three- 
two, and two themes are devel- 
oped along symphonic lines. The 
three solo instruments often play 
as a trio and constitute, in a sense, 
a third orchestra. This fast sec- 
tion relaxes to a tranquil lento. 
then returns to the first tempo. 

A second Adagio is taken up 
after the short pause that sep- 
arates the two sections, It is in 
four-four time and makes consid- 
erable use of the solo instruments 
playing without the orchest: as. | 
Chis mood becomes more animated | 
until 1t breaks into an Allegretto 
alla Marcia in four-eight time. [he 
music builds, the time changes to 
three-eight, and the ensemple then 
swings into a dance-like Vivace 
for the finale. Ay 

OD SNE 


Jacques de Menasce, writing in 
the Musical Quarterly for April, 
1948, makes the following obser- 
vation: 

“In the ‘Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante’ one is unable to discover 
any ties with folklore. either of 
the Swiss Romande or of France, 
two sources to which Martin 
would have turned naturally, 
Nevertheless, a composer's origins 
and his background cannot be 
completely overlooked. The im- 
ponderable of atavism does exist 
and one may feel justified in 
pointing to such attributes of 
Martin’s as ..,. his conciseness 
and feeling for form, the clear 
articulation of all his utterances, 
and the sensitivity of his color 
schemes—all characteristic attyi- 
butes of a spiritual climate asso- 
ciated with Latin civilization gen- 
erally and with France in particu- 
lar. 

“Howbeit, with or without a 
national background, the ‘Petite 
Symphonie Concertante’ is a fine 
work that reflects well on a com- 
poser who has been proving his 
excellence for some time.” H. R. 


Ansermet Introduces 
Fine Work by Sniss 


Composer Frank Martin 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Ernest Ansermet, the distinguished 
Swiss conductor who this week jis 
‘guest leader of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, introduced to this 
city yesterday a fine piece of music 
by his compatriot, Frank Martin. 
It is a Petite Symphonie Concert. 
ante for two small string orchestras 
and a solo group of harpischord 
(Sylvia Marlowe), piano (Lukas 
Foss) and harp (Bernard Zighera). 
_ Martin (whose name Mr. Anser- 


met pronounces Mar-TEEN) is now 
about 59, and his career has in. 
volved exploration of several 
methods and styles of composition, 
including the 12-tone System origi- 
nated by Arnold Schoenberg, What 
there is of this system in the Petite 
Symphonie Concertante has been 
thoroughly digested, for the method. 
inherently pedantic. does: not limit 
Mr. Martin’s personal expression, 
which makes both sense and music. 
The two small string ensembles 
felght violins, four Violas, two 
cellos and two basses each) tose 
the thematic material and the de- 
velopment back and forth, with the 
three percussive instruments liter- 
ally and figuratively in the middle. 
Sometimes harp, harpsichord and 
plano apepar as soloists. sometimes 
as a “concertino” in the old concerto 
£Posso Manner. This combination 
of instruments, when you come to 
think of it, is very imaginative, and 
produces a beautifully fresh and 
unusual compound of tone color. 
The score is brisk, logical and at- 
tractive, worthy to be heard again. 
The finale is an almost jazzy march 
which makes a charming conclusion 
for a thoroughly expert and iIngra- 
tiating composition. f-2 9 

Mr. Ansermet revealec again all 
the qualities noted at his first ap- 
pearance on Tuesday: technical ski]! 
of the highest order: a wonderful 
sense of rhythm: light, rich tone. 
and absolute clarity. He was very 
warmly greeted by the Friday audi- 
ence, The rest of his program had 
been heard before: Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony: “Song of the 


Nightingale” by Stravins and 
“Iberia” by Debussy. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


For some little time, and for one 
reason or another, the Symphony 
Concerts have been a bit trying. 
That of yesterday, conducted by 
our Swiss guest, Ernest Ansermet. 
and featuring a new work by his 
fellow-countryman, ‘Frank Martin, 
was a joy from beginning to end. 

In addition to the Martin “Petite 
symphonie Concertante,” for harp- 
sichord, harp, piano and two string 
orchestras, the program offered, as 
repetitions from last Tuesday’s 


concert, when Mr. Ansermet made 
his Symphony Hall debut, Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth Symphony, Stravin- 
Sky’s “Song of the Nightingale” 
and Debussy’s “Iberia.” On Tues- 
day these three pieces were given 
a sympathetic and, as it then ap- 
peared, a finished performance. 
Yet compared with those of yester- 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANuARY 29, at 8:30 o'clock 
————— a neem 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


/ 


: BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
If. Adagio 
Ill. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 
MARTIN “Petite Symphonie Concertante,” for 
Harpsichord, Harp, Piano and Two 
7 String Orchestras 
Adagio; Allegro con moto 
Adagio; Allegretto alla marcia 
Flarpsichord: SYLvin Ma RLOWE 
Flarp: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
Piano: Lukas Foss 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Chant du Rossignol, Symphonic Poem 


_— 


DEBUssy “Iberia” (“Images” for Orchestra, No. 2) 


Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and byways) 
Il. {Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night) 
Ill. Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day) 


eee 
VICTOR RECORDS 


This programme will end about 4:30 O'clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:30 O'clock on Saturday Evening. 


Rehearsal Broadcasts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, are given each Mondav 1:30-2 WBZ, on 
the National Broadcasting Company Network. 


Scores and information about music on this program may be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 
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day, these several . performances 
‘seemed no more than a careful 
Yeading through. Everything was 
now - heightened and pointed up. 
‘Whereas Mr. Ansermet’s version of 
the Symphony had impressed as 


It also seemed strange to write 
in parts for both harpsichord and 
piano, Of course, however discreet 


*eluded Beethoven’s F gurth Sym- 
‘phony, Frank Martin’s ‘Petite 
‘Symphonie Concertante for 
_Harpsichord, Harp, Piano and the pianist, they cannot be bal- 
Two String Orchestras. Stravin- : anced properly, The harp, on the 
.Sky’s “Chant du Rossignol,” and , other hand, can hold its own with 


distinguished. There is a clarity of 
thought, a rationality, a sense of 
Proportion, of balance that is elo- 
quent yet never forced, polished but 
hever elegant. It is the work, in 


singularly clear and precise, it was 
now all of these things and_high- 
ly eloquent besides. foQGuG ; : 

In retrospect Tuesday’s pefform- 
ance of the difficult music of Strav- 
insky seemed tentative beside yes- 
terday’s vivid and glowing account 
of it, with every pictorial detail 
in sharpest relief, while the “Iberia” 
was saturated with atmosphere, and 
had never sounded more intoxicat- 
ing, tonally or rhythmically. 

Speaking of Martin’s piece ahead 

of time, Mr. Ansermet said that 
while he had played in Switzerland 
the music of many Swiss com- 
posers, he had not felt that this 
music was suitable for export, but 
that of Martin was in very differ- 
ent case. Possibly the make-up of 
this charming composition, with its 
unusual combining of harpsichord, 
harp and piano, is more striking 
and original than its actual content. 
However, the latter is full of charm. 
Here is a contemporary composer, 
of the middle generation who is 
willing and able to write music 
of ready appeal, instead of exploit: 
ing some theory of composition. 

No doubt because of the fragile 
tone of the harpsichord, Mr. Anser- 
met employed only a handful of 
players in each of these string 
orchestras. The solo harp and piano 
parts were taken, as might have 
been expected, by Bernard Zighera 
and Lukas Foss, respectively, and 
the harpsichordist was Sylvia Mar- 
lowe. Here was artistry.in abund- 
ance, and the audience, cordially 
disposed throughout the afternoon, 
seemed particularly. to relish this 
novel tonal dish. 

It is a pity thaf Mr. Ansermet 
will not be with us for a longer 
time, but it is to be hoped that we 
will have him again as guest. An 
accomplished conductor, a sensitive 
and discerning musician, he puts 
himself wholly at the service of 
the composer. That such an attitude 
can be appreciated was shown by 
the ovation accorded him at the 
concert’s end. 


Debussy’s “Ibéria.” ~2 
Ra ] 


The Swiss conduc 
manded our attention and our 


‘respect from the start. He is 


obviously a technical master of 
the orchestra and a musician. His 
virtues are those of the Gallic 
race: reStraint. clarity, rhythmic 
freeclom, emotion under the con- 
trol of intellect. Therefore you 
would expect him to be at. his 
best in French music. and you 
would not be disappointed. 

M. Ansermet offered a novelty 
in the Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante of Frank Martin, ¢ 
Swiss composer of distinction. 1 
is a novelty also in its style 
which is based-on a sort of twelve- 
tone system seen through the 
eyes of a man brought up in 
the French cultural tradition 
with a knowledg of classic 
linear texture. Ma 

a en ae 

It is therefore much more ac- 
cessible to the listener than some 
of Schodnberg’s experiments. Ii 
has a Clear outline and substan- 
tial structure. It is -a work of 
scholarship and imagination 
rather brooding in mood. dra- 
matic in effect, Suggesting the at- 
mosphere of “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” or “The Love of the Three 
Kings”—but not in the sense o' 
program or operatic music. 0} 
the contrary, it justifies its title 
as absolute music. 

Yet its effect was partly los 
because its intimate nature wa: 
In part obscured by performancs 
in so large a hall. The harpsi- 
chord (Sylvia Marlowe) was in- 
audible in ensemble passages. o} 
audible only as a Vague sounc 
like that of a broom sweeping 
linoleum outside the door This 
surely was a serious loss: fo} 
when it was audible in con- 
certino passages or with a Dianis- 
simo orchestra. it had something 
important to contribute. 


rnest Ansermet as Guest 


Offers N ovelty by Martin 


Pea Br LL... A. Sloper 


** Ernest Ansermet, as guest, di- 
‘rected the fourteenth concert of 
“¢ e Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
senson on Friday afternoon in 

mphony Hall. His program in- 


the piano. Lukas Foss Was the 
pianist and Bernard Zighera the 
harpist. 

M, Ansermet’s Beethoven was 
a curious study of the French 
temperament jn collision with the 
Teutonic, There are lew conduc- 
tors of French tradition who un. 
derstand German music, M. An- 
sermet understands the letter but 
not the spirit; Everything . aber 
his Fourth Symphony Was right, 
but the total effect was Uulsatisfac- 
tory. I suspect that French rhythm 
Cannot b G 
mr € adapted to German 

otravinsky’s Symphonie poem 
(so described ) has been played at 
these concerts but twice before, 
No doubt wisely, for the music 
cries out for dancers. It js less 
capable of. standing alone than 
“Pétrouchka” oy “Le Sacre.” Tt 
serves only as further evidence 
that the composer is a man of the 
theater, This work. begun early 
In his career. sounds even now 
on fid roneshadowing Of the later 

ets, iS Odd, too, to be re- 
minded that it seems to be thea 
source of the decadent bourgeois 
trombone glissando that got Shos- 
lakovitch into trouble. 

Phe Debussy Of course Was M. 
Ansermet Ss Most valuable inter. 
pretation, The orchestral palette 


and the rhythms were beautifull v 
, Used to bring out the poetic ex- 


pressiveness of the score, The 
suest Was applauded Warmly and 
even cheered for his Beetho, en 
and his Martin. too, He had a big 
success throughout the concert. ~ 


Symphony C oncert 


The Bos 


A hestra. Ernest 
nsern the fifteenth 
n Symphony 

The soloists 


we harpsichord: Ber f 
. n : nard 
and Lukas Foss, piano. 


of 


Martin 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Just as Tuesday night’s audience 
had been on the Occasion of its first 
scquaintance with Ernest Ansermet, 
yesterday afternoon’s audience was! 
clearly impressed With the Poise, 
distinction and musical sensitivity | 
the eminent Swiss conductor brings 


to the conductor’s Stand. 


His is musie making of an elevated 


&pirit, never Overwhelmingly excit- 
ing, but extremely cultured, tasteful, 


short, of a craftsman who not only 
makes a sharp distinction between 
climax and noise, but an equally 
sharp distinction between dignity 


of motion. an ght exhogta- 
tion. J OTP cad 


There was new music yesterday, 
one of the works new to Boston, 
the other not heard here in 24 years. 
The first was Frank Martin’s “Petite 
Symphonie Concertante,” an odd 
piece scored by the Swiss composer 
for two string orchestras with solo 
harp, -harpsichord and piano, TI 
found it one of the more interesting 
novelties of the season So far, if 
not always for its musical content 
at least for the unusual sonorities 
and timbres this peculiar assort- 
ment of solo instruments provides. 

It is not “difficult” music in the) 
Sense ifs idiom is either obscure or: 
overly dissonant; on the contrary | 
it is music decidedly lyrical in vein, 
its obscurities springing more from’ 
increased harmonie tensions AS 
in Schoenberg’s “Verklaerte Nacht” 
(which its mood often recalls) than 
from melodic or harmonic com- 
plexities. The second section, with 
its powerful adagio recitatives for 
€ach solo instrument in turn fol- 
lowed by a lively and spirited march 
seemed most grateful té me, but the 
Whole. work is interesting and 
musicai throughout, and Will cer- 
tainly bear repetition, 

All three Soloists—Sylvia Marlowe 
at the harpsichord, Bernard Zighera 
al the harp and Lukas Foss at the 
piano—performed with notable fi- 
nesse, mastering the obviously diffi- 
cult probiems of performance with 
great musicianship. 

Stravinsky’s “Song of the Night-| 
Ingale” jn its metamorphosis from| 
opera to symphonic poem seems to! 
me as‘entertaining and instructive, 
4 piece as we’ve had all season long. | 
It is picture music pure and by no 
means simple, and _ it must be 
listened to program in hand, other- 
Wise the whimsical or delightfully. 
amusing moments are lost to the 
listener who, unprepared for the 
fun, sits’ bewildered at the joke. The 
instruttive part is listening tothe 
incredikle instrumental combina- 
tions the composer devises; and 
marvelling at the effects he achieves 
with each. It may be that the niece 

goes on just a little too long, but 
certainly the first three quarters 
of this comical tale of a nightingale 
competing with a mechanica] bird 
for the favor of a Chinese emperor 
is the sheerest delight. 
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Bleazar De Carvalho, the Bra- 
tilian conductor who is one of 
Serge Koussevitzky’s proteges, is 


Moy 
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ey ie| 


ut One piece which could be de- 
cribed as new: the “Fantasia de 
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Fourth Symphony of Alexander | 
Glazunoff, and ends with the five 
pieces from Albeniz’ “Iberia” that 
were orchestrated by the late Fer- 
nandez Arbos. | 
- Villa-Lobos’ piece is a sort of: 
Violin concerto, whose original 
Version goes back as far as 1921. 
The. three movements have. sub-| 
itles: ‘Torment,’ “Serenity” and 
“Contentment.” Many in yester- 
lay’s audience may think of the 
3 mole work as a torment, and they 
have something on their side, for. 
it is long, oftentimes rough and 
Mefore It made me fidget long 







before the : final movement was 
over. et’ | 
ie There is.a good deal of “wrong- 
note” harmony, and like so much 


| 


of Villa-Lobos’ music that I have 
heard, the texture is a curious 
blend of cosmopolitan and South 
American elements. The = slow 
movement; however, lives up to its 
title, and contains real -lyrical, 
jeauty. HN | 

| If the piece wasn’t so much, the 
soloist proved a sensation. Bor- 
gerth is a violinist with a tre- 
mendous technique that triumphed 
over the difficulties of the score. 


+ 


de played it all with deceptive ease, 
at ews ge a large harvest of en- 
thus’ applause. He has a nice 
tone, also, that never once wen 
ur or scratched amid all the tech- 
nica: rly-burly, Borgerth ought 
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back this week-for another visit} 
as guest director of the. Boston| 
Symphony concerts. His: program); 
Ss wholly novel, though there is} 





mnovimientos mixtos,” whose solo}! 
violin part is played by Oscar} 


Borgerth, a_Brazili usicjan, new | 
to B on = SF 
_ The progtam of *yésteffla: er- 
noon and tonight begin’ with the. 








Seville’ and “Triana”. had been 
played here before. “Evocation, 
therefore, were novelties. Quite un- 
like the “Iberia” of Debussy which 
Ansermet gave us last week, these 
mood pictures are less sophisticated 
and more simply colored. They are 
also. wonderful pieces, full of 
rhythmic “life and emotional 
warmth, orchestrated briliantly if 
fussily, and of the utmost effect. 

De Carvalho has improved as a 
conductor in the year since we 
heard him last. His ear was good 
then, and his sense of rhythm, but 
he now seems more on his own, in- 
terpretively, and gives more spirit 
and cigar. Perhaps the Albeniz 
items could have had everi stronger 
rhythmic swing, but they sounded 
well. 

As for the 56-year-old Glazunoff 
Symphony, which De Carvalho re- 
surrected for reasons which escape 
me, it will remind you of many 
things, from Rimsky-Korsakoff to 
Dvorak. A ‘good deal of it is like 


any sound-track from any preten- 
tious A-picture coming out of Holly- 
wood, which shows you how far 
they’ve gone, musically, out there. 

Anyway, the Symphony’ was 
warm and easy to take on a foul, 
February day. 
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_- By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Eleazar de Carvalho, who yester- 
day began the first of two non- 
consecutive guest appearances with 
the orchestra is a very welcome 
addition to our stable of guest con- 
ductors. He brings with him a 
-warmhearted, glowing, devoted sort 
of a personality combined with a 
most accomplished (though easy- 
looking) technique, and I find him 


a great pleasure 
to listen to be 
_He seems to m 
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j III. Andante; Allegro 
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re EM wha bins aig ae de movimentos mixtos,” 
3 re or Violi ! 
a I. Lent; Animé (Alma convulsa) Violin and Orchestra 
" II. Andante (Serenidade) 
a III. Allegro non troppo (Contentamento) 
3 (First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 
ALBENIZ , , if ‘6 
(Ba eee ae ..... Iberia,” Suite (Orchestrated by 
Evocacién E. Fernandez Ar bos) 
El Puerto | 
El Corpus en Sevilla 
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» The program opened with a beau- 
tifully modelled performance of 
Beethoven’s Fourth and ended with 
a most evocative and fragrant per- 
formance ‘of Debussy’s “Iberia.” 
Next week Eleazar de Carvalho will 
offer Glazounoff’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, a Fanta.y by Villa-Lobos for 
violin and orchestra (Oscar Ber- 
gerth,, soloist) and Albeniz’ Iberia 
Suite. | 


De Carvalho, Guest at — 
Symphony, Introduces 
Score by Villa-Lobos 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
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Eleazar De Carvalho, the Bra-| 


zilian conductor who is one of| 
Serge Koussevitzky’s proteges, is! 
back this week for another visit, 
as guest director of the Boston| 
Symphony concerts. His program| 
is wholly novel. though there is! 
but one piece which could be de- 
scribed as new: the “Fantasia de! 
movimentos mixtos.”’ whose solo! 
violin part is played by Oscar'| 


Borgerth, a Bragliai UsiCLan, new | 
to Boston. ~ 5-44 

The progtam of v@éstefAty Faher- | 
noon and tonight bdegin® with the 
Fourth Symphony of Alexander: 
Glazunoff, and ends with the five) 
pieces from Albeniz “Iberia” that} 
were orchestrated by the late Fer-' 
nandez Arbos. 

Villa-Lobos’ piece is a sort of) 







violin concerto, whose original 
version goes back as far as 1921. 
The three movements have sub- 
titles: “Torment,” “Serenity” and 
“Contentment.” Many in yester- 
day’s audience may think of the 
whole work as a torment, and they 
have something on their side, for 
it is long, oftentimes rough and 
nervous. It made me fidget long 
before the final movement was 
over, 


to be invited back for an American 
recital tour, for he obviously is of 
high musical rank. 

Only two of the orchestrated Al- 
beniz piano pieces—‘Fete-Dieu. a 
Seville’ and “Triana” had been 
played here before. “Evocation,” 
therefore, were novelties. Quite un- 
like the “Iberia” of Debussy which 
Ansermet gave us last week, these 
mood pictures are less sophisticated 
and more simply colored. They are 
also wonderful pieces, full of 
rhythmic “life and emotional 
warmth, orchestrated briliantly if 
fussily, and of the utmost effect. 

De Carvalho has improved as a 
conductor in the year since we 
heard him last. His ear was good 
then, and his sense of rhythm, but 
he now seems more on his own, In- 
terpretively, and gives more sptrit 
and cigar. Perhaps the Albeniz 
items could have had even stronger 
rhythmic swing, but they sounded 
well. 

As for the 56-year-old Glazunoff 
Symphony, which De Carvalho re- 
surrected for reasons which escape 
me, it will remind you of many 
things. from Rimsky-Korsakoff to 
Dvorak. A good deal of it is like 
any sound-track from any preten- 
tious A-picture coming out of Holly- 
wood. which shows you how far 
they’ve gone, musically, out there. 

Anyway, the Symphony’ was 
warm and easy to take on a foul, 
February day. 
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Andante; Allegro moderato 
II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace 


Ill. Andante; Allegro 


VHLA-LOSGS........... 


Fantasia de movimentos m1ixtos,”’ 


| for Violin 

Lent; Animé (Alma convulsa) Ata 
Andante (Serenidade) 

Allegro non troppo (Contentamento) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


ill i tei ek ee ee tay ae ee ‘““[beria 99 S : 
There is a good deal of “wrong- consecutive guest appearances with »_ suite (Orchestrated by 


note” harmony, and like so much the orchestra is a very welcome : Evocacién E. Fernandez Arbos) 
of Villa-Lobos’ music that I have ig El P 

heard, the texture is a curious addition to our stable of guest con- uerto 

blend of cosmopolitan and South ductors. He brings with him a El Corpus en Sevilla 

American elements. The slow 


warmhearted, glowing, devoted sort Trians 
of a personality combined with a El Albaici 
most accomplished (though easy- 4A ALD AICIN 
looking) technique, and I find him 

a great pleasure h to watch an 

to listen to. g@2 


ae | SOLOIST 
He seems to mé orfe Hf the most 


movement; however, lives up to its 
title, and contains real lyrical, 
beauty. 

If the piece wasn’t so much, the 
| soloist proved a sensation. Bor- 
Cae! a ‘gerth is a violinist with a tre- 





if a. mendous technique that triur 
it re over the difficulties of ting ‘con natural conductors at work today, OSCAR BORGERTH 
ers! 4 q He played it all with deceptive ease, conducting as if it were the most 
rey || i and reaped a large harvest of en- uncomplicated profession in the Sac 
Bie? i) thusiastic applause. He has a nice world. He never seems to be caught 
aa itone, also, that never once went off base either in a cue or in the 
ah | ie ;sour or scratched amid all the tech- pattern of his beat, nor does he ever 


seem to be riding the orchestra’s 
momentum though whether he 
actually does or not only the musi- 
cians under him could tell. 


‘nical hurly-burly. Borgerth ought 
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In-any case there are few. con- 
ductors with Mr. Carvalho’s almost 
feline grace of movement. He 
doesn’t. use a stick (or a score either; 
for that matter'though how he ever 
commits to memory so devilish a 
piece as the Villa Lobos is beyond 
me) and is in consequence entirely 
liberated to choreograph, so to 
speak, the phrases and the nuances 
with his*hands, Like the music it- 
gelf, his hands are never at resi 
gave in the more strongly rhythmed 
passages. Then he keeps his hands 
close in front of his vest, a device 
that adds vitality and movement to 
the rhythms. For the rest his 
hands are in constant motion, now 
serenely graceful, again tense and 
-imnassioned. 

‘Occasionally he seems to err just 
@ little in matters of taste. He cor- 
rec sized up the Glazounoff 
Svmphony as a prettv minor piece 
of work and so devoted most of his 
intérpretative attention to under. 
lining its charm and bringing out 
the trivial elegances of its textures, 
but in the closing moment, with a 
natural desire to finish with a bang, 
he whinped it un a little unteward- 
ly.» He is, however, neither a 
French schoolmaster nor a Prussian 
drill master nor even a German 
elassicist but h+-blooded Latin 

from @Srazil, ar@ his point of 
view is interesting and refreshing 
and good. 

There is some talk in the program 
to the effect that Villa Lobos lost 
the last movement of his Fantasy 
for Violin and Orchestra in Paris 
and had to write another. It is very 
much to be regretted that he did 
not lose the first as well. For here 
we have some of the most uncrate- 
ful music ever composed for the 
violin. It is subtitled “torment.” 
and torment it certainly is. But with 
the second movement the situation 
radically changes for'in this por- 
trait of serenity and in the follow- 
ing picture of contentment we have 
music of great strength and often 
of great beauty. It is at once exo- 
tic and evocative, moving and im. 
passioned. It is never exactly eas) 
listening, but I found it well wort] 
the extra attention required. 

To perform this difficult work w 
were priviledged to hear one o 
Mr. de Carvalho’s compatriots, 
mild, scholarly looking  violinis 
named Oscar Borgerth whose play 
ing... was anything but mild o 
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scholatly. It is nearly impossibl 
to appraise an artist being hear: 
for the first time here with thi 
orchestra, especially in so fierc 
@ piece as Villa Lobos’. Yet I woule 
unhesitatingly say that Mr. B* 
gerth is clearly an extremely’ 
vanced musician possessed 
transcendent technique and 
musical approach. It woule 
teresting to hear him either 
or in a more familiar conce 

The concert came to an 
a lithter note’with Albeniz’ 
Suite as arranged for orch 
Is a good deal more ear 
Dehussy’s Iberia of recen 
but it is colorful and sen 
good fun. And, of course 
Mr. de Carvalho and the 
in the vein. Next week 
vinsky returns, thils tin 
s0n Soulima as piano ; 
all-Stravinsky program. 


Brazilian Offers 


Villa-Lobos, Albeniz 


By L. A. Sloper 


Eleazar de Carvalho took his 
turn as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the fifteenth program of the sea- 


son (Feb. 4-5). His list of works 
included Glazounov’s __ Fourth 
Symphony, Villa-Lobos’ “Fantasia 
de movimentos mixtos,” and Al- 


béniz’s “Iberia” ga c estrated 
by Arbos. Q- “WG < 
Mr. de Ca Sot oe O 4; 


two pairs of concerts last season, 
made a welcome return, renewing 
the impression he left then as a 
man who knows his way through 
an orchestral score, He also seems 
to be a man of remarkable catho- 
licity of taste, Last year he con- 
ducted Schuman, Schonberg, Ber- 
lioz,. Guarnieri, Villa-Lobos and 
Dvorak. Now he gives us Glazou- 
nov, Villa-Lobos again, and Al- 
beniz, 

It’s pretty hard to detect a pref- 
erence there, unless it be for Bra- 
zilian music, which is natural, Yet 
it is° possible to see a liking for 
melody and for. dance music. 


Glazounov fits into the melédic 
Side. Indeed, this particular sym- 
‘phony seems to be’ composed 
almost exclusively of melodies. It 
may be that they have all found 
their way into bopular songs in 
America. but if they haven't, 
here’s a mine for the tunesmiths 


of Broadway, 


For their uses—though Perhaps 
not for the purposes of Symphonic 
writing—Glazounov is as good as 
» he alw 
recalls Tchaikovsky pac thy 4 he 
the members of the Russian Five 
with some of whom he studied. 


Tchaikovsky. Indeed 


Where, for example, is the orches- 
tral brilliance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, whose Pupil he was? Glazou- 
nov, though not a man of origi- 
nality, has written better scores 


than this one—his Sixth Sym-_| 


phony, his Violin Concerto, his 
“Stenka Razin.” Nevertheless, 


here is melody for those wh 
| O are 
tired of tuneless music. The Fri- 


day afternoon audienc 
it to the echo. en 
The Villa-Lobos 


am notes in-| 
a-Lobos has! 
} _ the. term “concerto” | 
since his Cello Concerto; why, | 
they do not say. But there is per- | 
haps a hint in the further com- 
ment that the third movement of 
this work was rewritten after 
the composer’s return from Paris 
in 1930, and was said by a Times 
i tar in Rio to be more 
mature in form 
fosneartinfd. 4 than the other 
_ This greater Maturity in form 
IS not apparent on a single hear- 
ing. The third movement, like the 
other two, seems to consist of 
short themes, constantly repeated 
literally or sequentially, acerb 
harmonies and Latin American 
rhythms. The piece seems really 
to be as amorphous as other of 
the compositions of Villa-Lobos 
Card; and yet exciting 
0. We do not look for 
brotound intellectual] content in 
Villa-Lobos, but we are stirred 
by his works, nevertheless. 
The Fantasia after all has 
of the qualities of an end 
fashioned concerto. The solo Part, 


Which is Particularly difficult 
Was brilliantly Played by Mr. 
Borgerth, Who received an Ova- 
tion from the audience, 


The Albéniz, coming a week 


after Debussy’s “Ibéria,” served 
to underline the difference be- 
tween Spanish music by a Span- 
lard and Spanish Music by a 
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Eleazar de Carvalho. cuest 
conductor with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for its 
Providence concert Tuesday 
evening and its Boston concerts 


Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Ss 
Straviner conduct. 
Sram of the 68th 
pesterday 


Symphon al) 
The all-Stravinsics 


and Orchestra 
or String Orchestra 


: By RUDOLPH ELIE 
There js 
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1 figure 
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composers ved New 
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Glazounov fits into the melodic 
side. Indeed, this particular sym- 


in any case there are few con- phony seems to | 
ductors with Mr. Carvalho’s almost scholarly. It is nearly impossib] almost exclusively of melon 
feline grace of movement. He to appraise an artist being hear may be that they have al] found 
doesn’t use a stick (or a score either, for the first time here with thi : their way into popular songs in 
for that matter though how he ever orchestra, especially in so fierc | America, but if they haven't 
commits to memory so devilish a & piece as Villa Lobos’. Yet I woulr here’s a mine for the tunesmiths 
piece as the Villa Lobos is beyond unhesitatingly say that Mr. RB’ of Broadway, ’ 
me) and is in consequence entirely gerth is clearly an extremely For their uses—though perhaps 
liberated to choreograph, so to vanced musician possessed not for the purposes of ‘sym Ih nl : 
speak, the phrases and the nuances transcendent technique and writing—Glazounovy is as ae ye 
with his*hands, Like the music it- musical approach. It woulc Tchaikovsky. Indeed. he hes “on 
self, his hands are never at resi teresting to hear him either recalls Tchaikovsky rather “be 
gave in the more strongly rhythmed or in a more familiar conce the members of the Russia Wiese 
passages. Then he keeps his hands The concert came to an With some of whom ta rs aa’ 
close in front of his vest, a device a livhter note’with Albeni»’ Where, for example. is the than 
that adds vitality and movement to Suite as arranged for orck tral brilliance of Rimsk Ke “el 
the rhythms. For the rest his Is a good deal more ear’ KOV, whose pupil he wail Gican,, 
hands are in constant motion, now Dehussy’s Iberia of recen nov, though not a man e — 
serenely graceful, again tense and but it is colorful and sen nality, has written bett ; = 
imnpassioned. good fun. And, of course than this one—his Sixtl ytoebagy 

Occasionally he seems to err just Mr. de Carvalho and the phony, his Violin | Co , : mii 
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rectly sized up the Glazounoff vinsky returns, thils tin | 
Svmphony as a pretty minor piece s0n Soulima as piano :; pcre Is melody for those who are 


of work and so devoted most of his all-Stravinsky program, tired of tuneless music. The Fyj- 
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; . 5 : zilian music, which is natural, Yet Pi Y Played by Mr. aps one of the greatest of 4]] +i; 
named Oscar Borgerth whose play gay 7 79 Borgerth, who received and wi >+ fALESE OF all time, 
| , ! it is’ possible to see a liking for Pe Pans 5 “~Cived an ova- without question the inat- 
ing was anything but mild o melody and. for dance miuusic. a from the audience. ing musical figure of the Sema ag 
Ne <Albeniz, coming a4 uraale of the 20th Keita — 
after Deb No UT tse S veeK century. Of all the 
vite coussy's “Ibéria,” served composers who have liv 
to underline tl} eg ee work ; ave lived and 
‘Oo underline the difference be- orked and made their careers ip 
ween Spanish music by a Span- these years of collapsing values i. 
lard and Spanish music by a kofie field, only he and ‘Serge Pro- 
Ofleff have followed through. 
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oston Symphony orchestra, Igo) 





he and Serge Prokofieff have! 
th te force to survive, 
ow, to achieve with each new 
‘ork a greater stature. | | 
There was little on yesterday’s 
rf ‘that proved difficult. On 
® contrary, save for some obscure 
es in the Ode and some 
ly tedious passages in 
| (tedious, at least, without 
é ballet), it was music of mar- 
velous immediacy, and it held the 
attention of the appreciative au- 
dience throughout. Of all the 
works the Concerto for String 
Orchestra seemed to me the most. 
thoroughly enjoyable. The first 
mibvement has a spontaneity and a: 
tang that proves irresistible as it 
rs forward, pausing only to 
feglater some astounding rhythmi- 
eal effects. The slow movement 
seems to me the most beautiful 
melody Mr. Stravinsky has ever 
composed and the very substance 
end model of contemporary melodic 
. And the work comes to a 
close with a volatile rondo that 
ealis upon every resource of string 
coloration, Predictions are hardly 
discreet in this particular field, but 
this work, it is safe to say, smacks 
of immortality. 
In the performance of the 
familiar Capriccio for piano and 
orchestra, Soulima Stravinsky, son 
of the composer, made his first ap- 
pearance here. Almost a dead 
ringer for his father, the 38-year- 
old pianist made a very favorable 
impression and it would be inter- 
esting to hear him in another work. 
For while his must be considered 
the authoritative performance, it 
was indeed a good deal less exciting 
than we have often heard before. 
As a matter of fact, since Mr. 
Stravinsky has a horror of. the 
emotional in performance, the en- 
tire program in the hands of an- 
other. conductor might have been 
more telling. Yet it could not have 
been neater or more informed with 
rhythmic definition. Bent low over 
his music stand, his incredibly long 
arms in shoulder-high extension, 
he carved the most illustrative 
beats in the air, underlining them 
with expressive cues to the various 
orchestral choirs and_ graceful 
movements of his diminutive body. 
He captivated everyone with his 
manner of half running onto and 
off the stage, too, but it was his 
music rather than his conducting, 
that spoke for him. And it is to be 
doubted if anyone in the hall wasn’t 


aware that that voice is for al} 
time. : 


Two Stravinskys, Igor 
and Soulima, Appear at 
the Symphony Concerts 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


It is an all-Stravinsky program at 


the Boston Symphony concerts this 
week, and I mean all-Stravinsky. 


Igor, the father, is guest conductor 
in four of his own pieces, and Sou- 
lima, the 39-year-old son, is making 
his first Boston appearances as piano 
soloist in the Capriccio. The list 
begins with the Ode of 1943, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Mme, Na- 


thalie Koussevitzky, and otherwise 
includes the Concerto in D for 
strings, new to these concerts, and 
the score of the ballet “Orpheus,” 
which is having a ees 
ances in concert for ~fal* . 
Apart from the Capriccio, which 
is 20 years old, all this music repre- 
sents the late Stravinsky. Human 
nature being what it is, I find it hard 
to write objectively of so brilliant 
and important a figure in contem- 
porary music. To my taste, the 
early Stravinsky, of 35 to 40 years 
ago, with his rachness and his vigor, 
his revolutionary achievements in 
rhythm and expressivity, is the great 
Stravinsky, but in recent years he 


has become progressively more arid 
and cerebral. 

His present music abounds in ab- 
stract patterns and solo effects, 
melodic invention has largely dis- 
appeared, and the dimensions of his 
work are shrinking to chamber 
music size. Seldom, yesterday after- 
noon, was the whole Boston Sym- 
phony required to play simultane- 
ously. 


Through a good dea! of the Ode, 
the Concerto and the Ballet, tnere 
is practically nothing you could call 
a tune, and the rhythmic reitera- 
tions— perhaps fascinating on pa- 
per, but almost uniformly thumping 
in sound—become dull to the point 
of boredom. It is not a question of 
dissonance; many other composers 
have given us as much or more, 
but it is a matter of dryness, ab- 
sence of feeling and passion. And 
once again, it may be pointed out 
that, as with many other creators, 
perhaps Igor Stravinsky is not the 
best conductor of his own work. 

Now let’s look at the other side: 
All these pieces are formally com- 
pact and their logical construction 
is inescapable. The Concerto has 
its bright pages, and the tiny slow 
movement, startlingly, is a song all 
the way. Two of the sections in 
“Orpheus” sound more musical 


than mathematical, giving a pleasant 
impression of pseudo-archaicism. 
(Incidentally, it is probable that 
“Orpheus” would make a far dif- 
ferent impression with dancing and 
the background of the theatre; in 
concert it is disconcertingly naked.) 

Of all four pieces, today the Ca- 
priccio sounds the best, most lively, 
most interesting, most human. Pos- 
sibly history will show it to have 
been trifling in its humors of the 


1920's, and slight in its overal] Value. 
But the piano and orchestra are 
joined engrossingly in a percussive 
style. Soulima Stravinsky played 
with spirit and what must have 
been thorough comprehension of 
the solo part. His work, further, 
was nimble and clean, and rhyth- 
mically alive and elastic. It would 
be interesting to hear him in a con- 
cert of other music. 

The two Stravinskys were cor- 
dially received, and the orchestra 
obviously did its best. : 


Conducts Program 


ot Own Works, 


With Son as Soloist 


By L. A. Sloper 

Igor Stravinsky was guest con- 
ductor for the sixteenth concert 
pair of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra season, given Feb, 11-12 
in Symphony Hall. His program 
Came from his own works, includ- 
ing the Ode in Three Parts for 
Orchestra; the Capriccio for Piano 
and Orchestra; the Concerto in D 
for String Orchestra, and the Suite 
from the Ballet, “Orpheus.” The 
Concerto had its first performance 
“at these concerts.” The ballet 
suite had its first concert perform- 
ance anywhere. The composer’s 
son, Soulima, was the piano SQA0-. 
*\ sere wad RSET SG, 

Here was progran# devoted ot 
only to the works of one com-~ 
poser, but to works, with one ex- 
ception, in his later style. The 
Capriccio for Orchestra was writ- 
ten in 1928, and has been fre- 
quently played in Boston. It is a 
light, gay piece of strong popular 


appeal, and for some of us it was 
the most refreshing number of 
the afternoon. Soulima Stravin- 
sky gave a £0od account of the 
piano part, having the keen sense 
of rhythmic freedom that would 

€ expected of Igor’s son. Com- 
‘poser and pianist received an 
Ovation. 

The tricky rhythms of the Ca. 
Priccio were present in all the 


later scores. Indeed, do not alj 
Stravinsky’s compositions consist 
of studies in rhythms? The early 
ones also had brilliant orchestra-~ 
tion, but it was chiefly their 
rhythms that Caught us, i 

Since then Stravinsky has grad- 
ually been getting more and more 
arid and cerebral, He always in- 
sisted that he had no desire. for 
expression in his Music, and it 
Was always apparent that he had 
no gift for melody. Thus the other 
three numbers of this program had 
an inevitable monotony. The Ode. 
written in 1943 ‘in memory of 
Mme Natalie Koussevitzky, does 
express some emotion, and in the 
second movement even some 
Sayety; but expression is kept 
sternly within bounds and the in- 
strumentation is spare. 

This spare orchestration is found 
also in the remaining two items 
of the program. The Concerto in D 
ls In the old concerto rosso style, 
With momentary recollections of 
Handel, but it has none of Han- 
del’s lyricism. It@s in fact a pat- 
tern of rhythms, spasmodic in ex- 
pression, interrupted by irrelevant | 
explosions from the lower strings. | 
The second movement, an Arioso, 
attempts the songful manner. but. 
this is not sustained, but is con- 
Sstantly stopped as above. | 

The “Orpheus” Suite of course 


returns to the story style, and 
hence must have a certain amount . 
Of expression. This expression, 
however, is very controlled, and 
again the instrumentation is so 
sparse that there is no danger of | 
overexuberance. 

Like most ballet music, this suf- 
fers from the absence of the stage 
action which it is Supposed to 
illustrate, or to accompany, There 
are moments of beauty, but the 
dance airs, especially those of the 
Angel of Death and of the Furies, 
are so inexpressive and so thinly 
scored that they make little im- 
Pression. The final Apotheosis of 
Orpheus fails to suggest the gran-. 
deur of the theme and closes on 
a note of anti-climax. 
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Nevertheless, there is in this 
and in the other recent scores on 
the program a fascination in the 
scoring, the harmonies and above 
all the rhythms, which, if the 
composer would only forget his 
preoccupation with technique and 
let himself go, might very well 
Carry Us along as the “Sacre” did 
and still does, ees 

Stravinsky as conductor limits 
himself as always to the motions 
necessary to keep the orchestra 
accurate. But at the Friday after- 
noon concert he did not obtain 
accuracy at all times. The playing 
tended to be ragged. There were 


‘Several false entries in the Cone 
certo and inaccuracies elsewhere. 
Possibly the orchestra—though it 
has often played under his direc« 
tion—had not adjusted itself to his 
beat. The audience nevertheless 
was enthusiastic throughout and 
Mr. Stravinsky was repeatedly ree 
'¢alled. 


Soulima Stravinsky. soloist In | 
next, week’s Boston Symphony | 


ducted by his father. The son | 
will play the solo part in the 
Piano Capriccio. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It is a treat to hear Straviasky 
conduct a program ° of his own 
music, even if he is not always its 
most persuasive interpreter: and 
fortunately it is not a rare one. 
What is: unusual about the current 
pair of Symphony Concerts is that 
they offer not one Stravinsky but 
two: Igor the father and Soulima 
the son, the latter making his Bos. 
ton debutas pianist in the Capriccio 
for piano and orchestra, which 


we have hitherto h m Mr, 
Sanroma. ~{7° 49 Gon 

This ausSpicious eout of the 
younger Stravinsky was one notable 
feature of yesterday’s concert. The 
others were the first Boston per- 
formance of two recent works, the 
Concerto in D for String orchestra 
and the ballet, “Orpheus,” which 
Was also receiving its first perform- 
ance in concert form. 


In the highly-colored scores of his 
earlier and' more reckless days Mr. 
Stravinsky is less sensational than 
Some other conductors. 
is just as wel] that we 

the “Fire 
Bernstein and 
Nightingale” Ansermet. 
But everything yesterday 
served up not only 
Wishes us to hear it, 
to do it ful] justice. If J were ta 
make any reservation it would: he 
In regard t 


yesterday. 
the oth 
and Eclogue, 
Presented as everything else on the 
d no more could be 


egan and ended 
fay and joyous 
. was plenty of it 
In the middle. 
charms of the Capriccio 
twice be 


Who say 


write a tune ? 


The “Orpheus,” on the other hand, 


was rather hard g0ing. Heard in 


Brazilian Con 
Chants 


Fernandez Music 


PAB AAP AMEN Ma OS LA tng Min bmg te eee whey 
aiakeiiie sce 


connection with the ballet, ‘this 


somber music is no doubt deeply 
impressive. In the concert hall one 
must needs follow from the printed 
page the outline of the action and 


endeavor to visualize. it. Yet he 


would be deaf who cannot discern 


in this music a grave beauty, a true 


nobility of utterance, Admittedly 
it is restrained, and lacking in cone 
trast. The one moment of excite-« 
ment is. short,- and the composer 
might have let himself go a bit more 
in the final apotheosis of Orpheus. 
Yet in music, as in writing, there 
can still be the emphasis of under- 
Statement. 


Praises of 


Last week Laning Humphrey 
‘phoned me from Symphony Hall 
to ask me if I’d like to have a 
chat with Eleazar de Carvalho 
about the coming world premiere 
of the Fernandez First Symphony, 
I had thought this young Bra- 
Zilian to be bilingual, like most 
conductors, yso I told Mr. Hum- 
phrey I'd be right over and then 
dashed out of the office without a 
Portuguese dictionary, 

I was right, however—Senhor 
de Carvalho is certainly bilingual. 
He speaks English and Portuguese 
simultaneously, But Mr. Humes 
phrey, who has a keen ear for 
Portuguese, unobstrusively obliged 
as interpreter and anyway, Sen- 
hor de Carvalho augments his 
motley speech with his eloquent 
eyes and hands. He wil] introduce 
he new symphony at the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
tomorrow afternoon and Saturday 
evening in Symphony Hall. 

Ee Sa” 

“This seemphony of Fernandez 
is so tragico,” Senhor de Carvalho 
said, his brow contorted in. de- 
spair. “Even Fernandez himself is 
tragico. When | go back to Brazil 
last August I see Fernandez, I 
have dinner with Fernandez, We 
rehearse the seemphony, and I 
was to see Fernandez the day 
after for lunch, I eal] him in the 
morning, but—he was gone, He 
Was no more here, He plan to 
come to Boston to hear the world 
premiere of his seemphony, but 
he was no more. Very tragico.” 

“Who is Fernandez?” I asked. 

“Fernandez? Why, he is one of. 


ductor 


Drawn by Martha Burnham 

Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra thie week, at rehearsal. The indorsement at the lower left 
was added by the composer himself, It reads: “Bravo! I. Str.” 


0s quarto melhores compositores 
brasileiros!” Qe DY~G¢G 
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tieri, then comes Fernandez, and | 
as Mranbiecs Mignone. Brazilian i oak he is 50 heavy— 
musica | two groups. The firs Bei Nie gs oof iy. 
mae Poi eid ate iy disci- Words failing him, Senhor de 
pulo of Massenet. These composers Carvalho cupped his hands, palms 
hy agtagus " upward, in the general. vicinity 


| a no ‘ die § Paiebeuin Villac of his heart. Then he went on: 
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Lobos heads the new group. He 
Was first to use the temas in- 
digenas—the Indian themes.’ 


_ Warming up to his subject, Sen- | 


hor de Carvalho explained that 


dez also had two periods— 


: ne first having. the Brazilian 


Ognomy, and the second in| 


1¢ pure or absolute idiom with- 
out folk themes, In his first period 
he produced a trio in the 
nationalist idiom; his atmospheric 
Brazilian Suite for Orchestra; a 
Se gel poem, “Imbapara,” 
Dased on Indian themes, and his 
Afro-Brazilian “Batuque,” which 
has been played by the Boston 
Symphony. 

| ES ee ee 

In his second period Fernandez 
ae not in the nationalist idiom, 


ut as himself, ‘producing his two | 


symphonies — his Symphony in 


‘in 1945 (or, in this country, the. 


ymphony in B) and his Second 
Symphony in 1947. I asked Sen- 
hor de Carvalho to analyze the 
Symphony in Si which he will 
conduct here, ' 
"The seemphony is in four 
ovements,” he said, “Fernandez 
Grote in neoclassical style — 
lytonality with melodia, much 
lodia, On his face .Fernandez 
is Stfong, virile, even alegre, gay, 
but is inside, his heart, he 
ts full of melancélico—so tragico. 
1 tell the players they must be 
sad, or they play it bad. 
stat A fb 
_ “The first movement opens 
moderato with pastorale tema in 
the horns—like a cadenza ad libi- 
tum—oh-h-h-h, do-do-doh-h-h-h 
Very dramatico. The form is al- 
I . @€ a sonata. Out of the 
Fernandez makes the 


st movement: The second. 


tema has ar Indian. face on it— 
Beato agitato.. Then it goes back 
eet Vviorato in the strings. 
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_ “The third movement is lenta+| 
| mente, andante, and it is funebre 
--oh, so funebre. It begin with 
the clarinet in low voice, and then. 
comes, the bass and the celli, and 
they play the songlike melodias so 
queixosamente—so plaintively.” A 
cloud then passed over his swarthy 


face. “And in the central part— 


oh, it is so—so intenso—so anxe« 
ious. And then it stops so calmly, 
quietly. : 
| Pre & 


“And the fourth movement—it 
is allegro energico, Fernandez 
takes the small horn tema from 
| the second movement, and from 
it he makes the main tema of the 


'last movement. In the second tema 
_you feel his throbbing heart, and 
| then in the recapitulation he puts 


the temas together in shorter form 
and ends the seemphony quickly!” 
Senhor de Carvalho settled back 
in his chair and smiled benign] 
showing his even white teeth, an 
it was like the sun appearing after 
a turbulent storm. I: breathed a 
sigh of relief. For the moment he 
had me convinced it was all se 
melanedlico—so tragico. . i 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 11, 
SATURDAY EVENING, 


at 2:30 o’clock 


FEBRUARY 12, at 8:30 o'clock 


renee 


IGOR STRAVINS KY Con ducting 


ee ; ; 
Concerto in D for String Orchestra 
I. Vivace 
II. Arioso: Andantino 
II. Rondo: Allegro 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Capriccio, for Orchestra with Piano Solo 
I. Presto 
II. Andante rapsodico 


III. Allegro capriccioso, ma tempo giusto 
(Played without pause) 


STRAVINSKY. . 


INTERMISSION 


Ode in Three parts, for Orchestra 
Eulogy 
Eclogue 
Epitaph 


Orpheus, Ballet in T hree Scenes 


Orpheus weeps for Eurydice — Dance ai 

— € air — Da 
the Angel of Death — Interlude; Second Scene — Doue 
of the Furies — Dance Air (Orpheus) — “Pas d’Action” 


— “Pas-de-deux” — “Pas d’Action” “hi 
ction”; Thir _ 
Apotheosis of Orpheus —_ 
(First concert performance) 


SOLOIST 
SOULIMA STRAVINSKY 
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“Fernandez,” interposéd Mr. 
Humphrey, “is one of the four 


best Brazilian 7 me, o4 
“Thanks,” I said, ak 
ree 


“Yes,” Senhor de Carvalho 
went on, his lips becoming the 
spillway for a torrential syllabic 
flow, “Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez 
was one of the moderno, national- 
ista composers. In order of im- 
portancia, they are Villa-Lobos, 
the oldest, then Camargo Guar- 
nieri, then comes Fernandez, and 
last, Francisco Mignone. Brazilian 
musica has two groups. The first 
ends with Francisco Braga, disci- 
pulo of Massenet. These composers 
did not write like brasileiros — 
they wrote like Europeans, Villa- 
Lobos heads the new group. He 
was first to use the temas in- 
digenas—the Indian themes,’ 

Warming up to his subject, Sen- . 
hor de Carvalho explained that 
Fernandez also had two periods— 
the first having the Brazilian 
physiognomy, and the second in’ 
the pure or absolute idiom with- | 
out folk themes, In his first period | 
he produced a trio. in the | 
nationalist idiom; his atmospheric | 
Brazilian Suite for Orchestra; a 
symphonic poem, “Imbapara,” 
based on Indian themes, and his | 
Afro-Brazilian “Batuque,”’ which | 
has been played by the Boston | 
Symphony. | 

A! AS BR 

In his second period Fernandez ' 
spoke not in the nationalist idiom, | 
but as himself, producing his two 
symphonies — his Symphony in 
Si in 1945 (or, in this country, the 
Symphony in B) and his Second 
Symphony in 1947. I asked Sen- 
hor de Carvalho to analyze the 
Symphony in Si which he will 
conduct here, 7 

“The seemphony is in four 
movements,” he said, “Fernandez 
wrote in neoclassical style — 
polytonality with melodia, much 
melodia. On his face Fernandez 
is strong, virile, even alegre, gay, 
but in his inside, his heart, he 
is full of melancélico—so tragico. 
I tell the players they must be 
sad, or they play it bad, 


Ange? Be 


“The first movement opens 
moderato with pastorale tema in 
the horns—like a cadenza ad libi- 
tum—oh-h-h-h, do-do-doh-h-h-h 
—Very dramatico. The form is al- 
most like a sonata. Out of the 
horn tema Fernandez makes the 
whole first movement: The second 
tema has an Indian face on it— 
allegro agitato..Then it goes back 
to the opening tema and ends 
pizzicato vibrato in the strings. 
Very dark in feeling, very melan- | 
colico, 


he second movement is a gay 


ostinato. in Brazilian rhythms—- 
allegro vivo e scherzoso. Chink, 
chinka-chink, chinka-chink—and 
the celli come in first with the 
tema—doo, da-doo, doo—and the 
trumpets come in one by one till 
there are four of them—ta-ta-ta- 
ta-tit, ta-ta—and then Fernandez 
adds the rest of the strings, and 
they all play together in eight 


different tonalities! Oh, he is so 


gay, but then in the central part 
the melodia sounds gay, but oh 
-—-in his heart he is so heavy— 
oh-h-h-h-h,,.” 

Words failing him, Senhor de 
Carvalho cupped his hands, palms 
upward, in the general vicinity 
of his heart. Then he went on: 

“The third movement is lenta- 


'mente, andante, and it is funebre 
--oh, so funebre. It begin with 
the clarinet in low voice, and then 
'comes the bass and the celli, and 
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' 
' 


they play the songlike melodias so 
queixosamente—so plaintively.” A 
cloud then passed over his swarthy 


| face. “And in the central part— 


oh, it is so—so intenso—so anxe 
ious. And then it stops so calmly, 
quietly. 

mY ££. fs 


“And the fourth movement—it 
is allegro energico, Fernandez 


‘takes the small horn tema from 
the second movement. and from 
it he makes the main tema of the 


last movement. In the second tema 
you feel his throbbing heart. and 


‘then in the recapitulation he puts 


the temas together in shorter form 


_and ends the seemphony quickly!” 


Senhor de Carvalho settled back 
in his chair and smiled benignly, 


| showing his even white teeth, and 
it was like the sun appearing after 
_a turbulent storm. I breathed a 


sigh of relief. For the moment he 


had me convinced it was all se 
~melancdlico—so tragico. 
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Nicole Henriot, piano solois 
with the Boston Symphony Or-- 
chestra at the concerts of Fri- 
day afternoon, Saturday night, 
and Sunday afternoon in Sym- 
Phony Hall. - 
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_ — Dance 
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" ‘Two novelties will appear on: 
the Stravinsky prograry this week 
by the Boston Symphony Orches~ 
tra, to be conducted by the com-~ 
poser at the concerts tomorrow 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 


They are his Concerto in D for 
tring Orchestra and his latest 
ballet score, “Orpheus.” The rest 
9f the program will be given to 
‘is Capriccio for Piano and Or-. 
chestra and his Ode in Three 
Parts. His son, Soulima Stravin- 


ae . 


ky, will appear as piano soloist. 
. The Orpheus score, considered 
Stravinsky to be “the culmina- | 
tion of his work in the theater,” , 
had its first performance by the: 
allet Society at the New York 
ity Center on April 28 of last 
year. George Balanchine did the 
choregraphy, and Isamu Noguchi 
the settings and costumes. This 
week. end will mark the score’s 
first hearing as a concert piece. 
The ballet depicts the ancient 
legend of Orpheus, son of Apollo 
and Calliope, who played his lyre 
so eloquently that he charmed 
men and beasts, moving even the 
Yocks and trees. It is in three. 
scenes, and in the first (lento sos- 
tenuto) Orpheus is grieving for 


ogra His f0-44 va co 
sole him. - 4° “4 
The Rina ff . ath 


eh con moto) and awakens 
Orpheus to the power of his lyre 
to regain Eurydice from Pluto and 
‘the underworld. Together | they, 
‘enter the gloom of the Tartarus. 

In the second scene they come 
upon the Furies (agitato) who 
threaten them diabolically. The 
tempo changes to Grave, and Or- 
~pheus plays his lyre, singing to 
a tormented a song of consola- 

ae 

Pluto; in a Pas D’Action (an- 
dantino leggiadra), is moved by 
the song and grows calm. He 
grants .Orpheus permission to 
take Eurydice back to Earth on 
one condition—that he refrain 
from turning back to see her until 
they reach the upper. world. | 
The Furies surround Orpheus) 
bind his eyes, and return Eurydice 
to him. Then in a Pas de Deux 


‘(andante sostenuto) Orpheus and 


Eurydice make their way to the 
‘world above. He weakens, tears 
‘the:mask from his eyes, and turns 
‘pack to behold Eurydice. She falls 
‘lifeless at his feet. In the following 
Pas D’Action (vivace) a swarm 0! 
Bacchantes attack Orpheus and 
tear him to pieces. 

Apollo appears in the third 
scene. He raises his song to 


heaven, accompanying himself on | 
his son’s lyre (lento sostenuto), » 
thus apotheosizing Orpheus. The ) 


ballet ends quietly. | 

According to Arthur V. Berger, 
writing in Musical America, “the 
restraint of Orpheus is underlined 


by its sparse orchestration, Only - 
for a few measures is there a tutti 


—where the Bacchantes launch 
their final attack on Orpheus. The 
moment he falls, the orchestra 
subsides. ..- 

“The Bacchantes scene is the 
only one confining itself to the 
more typically Stravinskyan, per= 
emptory, interrupted r hyt hms. 
Otherwise there is almost contin- 
uous, beautifully flowing melodic 
line. There are even tunes for 
those who must have them to hum 
as they leave the hall. 

“The contrapuntal voices, at 
times canonic and even fugal, 
would often clash bitterly if it 
were not for the astonishing, soft+ 
ening effect of the instrumenta~ 
tion, which gives different timbre 


to each of the two clashing tones.” 
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Stravinsky to Direct First 
~ Concert Hearing of ‘Orpheus’ 


Two novelties will appear on 
the Stravinsky program this week 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, to be conducted by the com- 
poser at the concerts tomorrow 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 


They are his Concerto in D for 
String Orchestra and his latest 
ballet score, “Orpheus.” The rest 
of the program will be given to 
his Capriccio for Piano and Or- 
chestra and his Ode in Three 
Parts. His son, Soulima Stravin- 
sky, will appear as piano soloist. 
The Orpheus score, considered 
by Stravinsky to be “the culmina- 
tion of his work in the theater,” 
had its first performance by the 
Ballet Society at the New York 
City Center on April 28 of last 
year. George Balanchine did the 
choregraphy, and Isamu Noguchi 
the settings and costumes. This 
week. end will mark the score’s 
first hearing as a concert piece. 
The ballet depicts the ancient 
legend of Orpheus, son of Apollo 
and Calliope, who played his lyre 
so eloquently that he charmed 
men and beasts, moving even the 
rocks and trees. It is in three 
scenes, and in the first (lento sos- 
tenuto) Orpheus is grieving for 


Eurydice. His friends, try to con- 
sole him. 2 - jo-4¢9 Aint? 


The Angel of Death appears 
(andante con moto) and awakens 
Orpheus to the power of his lyre 
to regain Eurydice from Pluto and 
the underworld. Together | they 
enter the gloom of the Tartarus. 

In the second scene they come 
upon the Furies (agitato) who 
threaten them diabolically. The 
tempo changes to Grave, and Or- 
pheus plays his lyre, singing to 
the tormented a song of consola- 
tion. 

Pluto, in a Pas D’Action (an- 
dantino leggiadra), is moved by 
the song and grows calm. He 
grants Orpheus permission to 
take Eurydice back to Earth on 
one condition—that he refrain 
from turning back to see her until 
they reach the upper world. 

The Furies surround Orpheus, 
bind his eyes, and return Eurydice 
to him. Then in a Pas de Deux 


(andante sostenuto) Orpheus and 
Eurydice make their way to the 
world above. He weakens, tears 
the mask from his eyes, and turns 
back to behold Eurydice. She falls 
lifeless at his feet. In the following 
Pas D’Action (vivace) a swarm of 
Bacchantes attack Orpheus and 
tear him to pieces. 

Apollo appears in the third 
scene, He raises his song to 
heaven, accompanying himself on 
his son’s lyre (lento sostenuto), 
thus apotheosizing Orpheus. The 
ballet ends quietly. 

According to Arthur V. Berger, 
writing in Musical America, “the 
restraint of Orpheus is underlined 


by its sparse orchestration, Only - 


for a few measures is there a tutti 
—_where the Bacchantes launch 
their final attack on Orpheus. The 
moment he falls, the orchestra 
subsides. ..- 

“The Bacchantes scene is the 
only one confining itself to the 
more typically Stravinskyan, per- 
emptory, interrupted rhythms, 
Otherwise there is almost contin- 
uous, beautifully flowing melodic 
line. There are even tunes for 
those who must have them to hum 
as they leave the hall. 

“The contrapuntal voices, at 
times canonic and even fugal, 
would often clash bitterly if if 
were not for the astonishing, soft- 
ening effect of the instrumenta- 
tion, which gives different timbre 
to each of the two clashing tones.’ 
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TIGHT BINDING 


By L. A, Sloper 
Nicole Henriot from Paris was 


soloist at the seventeenth Friday 


afternoon concert of the ge 
Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 25 


in Symphony Hall. After her per- 
formance in the Liszt Piano Con- 


certo in & flat, she ‘S6-€ pro- 
longed ovation. Da , 1 | 
Eleazar ce Carvalho, ret wning 
for a second tour of duty as guest 
conductor. directed a program 
beautifully devised to set off its 
center piece, It opened with the 
first performance ofl the Svm- 
phony in B major by Oscar Lo- 
renzo Fernandez, the late Bra- 
zilian composer, and closed With 
Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra.’ It was an afternoon ol 
romance, ecstasy, ed's und 
‘ang. 
as Miss Henfi appeared on 
the platform, slight, girlish, trag~ 
ile-looking, we wondered if she 
was up to Liszt's old warhorse, 
The doubt was quickly dispelled. 
She rode the piece with a fine 
bravura. a clear, round tone, and 
a keen rhythmic sense, It was a 
brilliant performance, 
* ee! ey 
There was. it is true, a tendency 
to break up her phrases and to in- 
dulge in capricious tempi which 
marred the lyric line, But she was 
so appealing and so much the 
master of her instrument that the 
audi ‘ce was loth to let her go. 
Mr. L \Carvalho gallantly kissed 
her hai ‘while the public cheered, 
Ferna Nez’s symphony is noth- 
ing if no \omantic. In spite of an 
insistence %n a polytonality that 
produces ve harshest of har- 
monies; it i full of lush tunes.and 
stinging rhythms, The first move- 
ment is perhaps the most inter- 
esting musically, with a develop- 
ment of two easily recognizable 
themes. The material and the 


rhythms both suggest an Indian 
origin, The second movement, a 


Scherzo, is based, one guesses, on 
native dances, 
The third, Lentamente, is 
Tchaikovsky’s Adagio Lamentoso 
in modernist guise, a twentieth- 
centurv “Tristan.” nlus Siegtfried’s 


enriot Symphony Soloist 


Carvalho Introduces Fernandez Symphony 


Funeral March. It is very, very 
sad, with an intensity of sadness 
that Anglo-Saxons find it difficult 
to understand, The Finale is again 
somber in mood and the conclu- 
sion is tempestuously mournful. 
The compcser moves among the 
instruments freely, with frequent 
employment of the woodwinds 
and a particular affection for the 
English horn, 
ee ee 
But who can compare with the 
Strauss of the early tone poems 
as master of the orchestra? Here 
is an unsurpassed tonal splendor, 
to be listened to without refer- 
ence to the libretto, which could 
not be expressed in music in any 
case. Just as sound, the score 
topped the program, | 
Here, and throughout the after- 
noon. the orchestra played will- 
ingly and brilliantly for Mr, De 
Carvalho. Unfortunately, his un- 
derstanding of the Strauss score 
was not equal to his technical 
ability. Often the orchestra 
seemed to get out of hand, solo 
voices were not always heard 
distinctly. Mr, Burgin wandered 
qa little in pitch in the finale, and 


there was a general muddiness of 
effect. 

Roland Halfpenny, who was to 
have played the organ part, was 
unable to appear. Mr. De Carvalho 
had to make do with the double- 
basses and drums, Actually, the 
organ wasn't missed: there was 
plenty going on without it. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Those who attend the symphony 
concerts of tonight and tomorrow 
afternoon have a thrill in store for 
them. But if they read the papers 
they will know it. Yesterday after- 
noon’s audience was taken by sur- 
prise. No doubt some had heard 
that Nicole Henriot, the 24-year-old 
French pianist, who made her local 
debut yesterday in the E-flat major 
Concerto of Liszt, was good, but 
they couldn’t 9 abe she 
was that good. 2. “Fi 


This reviewer was prese hen 


Miss Henriot madé her American 
bow in New York a year ago last 
month, playing the Schumann Con- 
certo under Charles Muench. Yet 
that romantic piece gives no oppor- 
tunity for the sort of virtuosity that 
Miss Henriot displayed yesterday. 
She is slight, and incidentally, pret- 
ty, but her strength is as the 
strength of 10. Where it comes from 
you do not know. However, it is 
there, and when combined with the 
brilliance of which Miss Henriot is 
capable, the result is terrific. 

This First Concerto of Liszt, 
shamefully neglected hereabouts 
except at the Pops—it was last 
played at a Friday-Saturday pair 
in December, 1929—-calls for much 
besides brilliance, and its various 
demands on Miss Henriot were not 
made in vain. Add to all this the 
sure-fire effectiveness of the piece 
itself and the extraordinary dem- 
onstration that followed yesterday’s 
performance is readily understood. 
Not since Horowitz made his first 
appearance at the symphony con- 
certs has a new pianist created such 
a stir. 

Part of the credit for this sensa- 
tional unfolding of the grand old 
war horse must go to Eleazer de 
Carvalho, who conducted, and the 
orchestra. And they had another 
triumph ahead of them in Strauss’ 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra”: while 
this performance of the tone poem, 
which closed the concert, brought 
more thrills for ‘the audience. Quite 
in afternoon! 

At last Mr. de Carvalho got a 

Dreak, Every other concert he has 
‘onducted here has contained music 
that would put any conductor at a 
lisadvantage,. Yesterday’s program 
was enjoyable all the way through. 
It began with the first performance 
of a Symphony in B major by a com- 
patriot of the gifted guest con- 
ductor, the late Oscar Lorenzo Fer- 
nandez. It is a striking work, with 
a moody first movement, an excit- 
Ing Scherzo in the Brazilian man- 
ner, a somber slow movement and 
a turbulent finale. Despite the com- 
poser’s use of polytonality, the sym- 
Phony impresses you as being pre- 
dominantly melodic in character. It 
IS also well orchestrated and well 
constructed. Mr, Fernandez, who 
died suddenly last August, was pre- 
viously known here through his 
“Batuque,” of Which the Scherzo 
of the symphony is vaguely remin- 
iscent, 

This memorable concert suffered 
one mishap: Roland Halfpenny, 
who was to have Played the import- 
ant organ part in “Zarathustra,” 
was taken sick just as the afternoon 
began. That the piece can still 
make its effect without it, was 
Proven on this occasion, _ 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Eleazar 
de Carvalho conducting, gave the 18th 
rogram of the 68th season in Symphony 
all yesterday afternoon. Nicole Henriot 
was the piano soloist. The program: 
Symphony in B major........,Fernandez 
Concerto in E flat, No. 1...........kdszt 
Thus Spake Zarathustra... // 77°! . Strauss 


’ By RUDOLPH ELIE 


This concert was in every respect 
a knockout. It had the orchestra in 
the very top of its form, Carvalho 
at the peak of his maturing style, a 
remarkable new Symphony by a 
Brazilian composer who never lived 
to hear it, and the most triumphant 
debut a young pianist has ever (in 
my yuo a ved jn Sym- 
phony Hall. ~ . qG 

Nicole Henriot, a 4£vear-old 
Parisian girl who looks half that 
age as she glides with charming re- 
serve onto the stage, struck the 
audience dumb with her attack on 
the great series of wide-skipping 
chords in Liszt’s E flat Concerto, 
and held it marvelling like a duck 
in thunder to the end. Blonde, slim, 
almost fragile in appearance, she 
displayed a power and a sense of 
creative drive that Stripped every 
suggestion of the shopworn from 
this familiar work and replaced it 
where it belongs, among the most 


truly bravura concertog in the 
literature. (iacbA 

But there was more than bravura 
in Mlle. Henriot’s performance, 
There was an atmosphere of poetry, 
of the most refined musica] thought, 
of imagination and climax and, 
most of all momentum: that feeling 
of inevitability of forward move- 
ment that must always be present 
in great music being greatly per- 
formed. It was clear also that Liszt 
is not Mlle. Henriot’s OWn special 
field of competence. She obviously 
has the musical sensibility (and of 
course the technique) to encompass 
greater works than this, and it is 
certainly to be hoped we shal] have 
the privilege of hearing her in any- 
thing she chooses to Play for us. 


It might be added she was superbly 
accompanied by Mr. Carvalho and 
the orchestra, and that She got six 
calls from the S0-Called “cold” Fri- 
day afternoon audience, 


 tItis a great pity Fernandez could 
hot have lived to hear his B major 
Symphony, for it is & work of the 
utmost honesty, of extraordinary 
Strength and beauty. An intensely 
personal utterance, it has what is 
so terribly lacking in contemporary 
North American Music: emotion. Tt 
may be compared to Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetique Symphony, not only for 
the intensity of its mood, which is 
almost unrelievedly dark, but for 
the actual textures of its sound. 
There is little of the South Amer- 
ican ‘musica] vocabulary save in 
the native rhythms and melodic 
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deliberately pointed. If, 


Mr. Carvalho can return from’ 


‘Brazil each season with a new work 

of this calibre we can hardly be-| 
e him his long stretches away 

from us, and we can surely do noth-} 


" 


ing but regret the untimely passin 
gt ar Fernandez. | 


* 


now very evident he-was born to 


conduct; he needs’ merely time to 


vy 


er ect his individual style and to 
pen his approach to music—and 


he doesn’t need much time at that. 


oY 


" 


for the final lap of his 25th 


Dr, Koussevitzky returns next 


= -valedictory season. At that 


Myra Hess appears as soloist 


in Brahms’ D minor piano concerto, 
the other Brahms’ works 


on the 
(peoerem being the Tragic ovntilve 


‘the Fourth Symphony. =~ 


~ New Pianist, Symphony 
and De Carvalho Make 


Memorable Concert 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


- Taken all in all, yesterday's con- 


cert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was one of the big and 
memorable ones of the season, First 
fhere was’ a tremendous new 
pianistic talent, Nicole Henriot, who 
in her Boston debut, played the E- 
flat Concerto of Liszt. Second there 
was a new and interesting Sym- 
phony, the First, by the late Brazil- 
jati composer, Oscar Lorenzo Fer- 


nandez, which received first per- | 


formance. And third, Eleazar de 


Carvalho, in his second round of; 
appearances as guest conductor, | 


achieved the finest work one has 
yet heard from him. 

_ Fernandez’ Symphony, in the key 
of B major, is large of design and 
heavily, expertly scored, with mucl: 
intricate det The first movement 
and the slow one are conservative 
in idiom, but not old-fashioned; 
there are some Indian influences in 


: 


the scherzo, and the finale is a big 


struction with powerful disso- 
ance. Throughout there are evi- 
jences that. Fernandez learned a 
deal. fromthe Frenchmen of, 


ious” quality. A long, metrically 
free solo ‘theme, first coming out of 
the horns, plays an important part 
and in its way sets the general. 
atmosphere. This is skilled and solid 
symphonie writing, perhaps not of 


‘striking originality, but lt of en- 


gaging vitality and c 
to hear it again. 

Nicole Henriot i 
over 24, but she is 
the future keyboard great. | 
now her technical gifts are matured, 
and she plays with a virtuoso sweep. 
She can whisper and thunder, and 
go at uncanny speed, martellato 
octaves and all, and more important 
she plays with the broad style and 
the emotional warmth of a first-rate 
artist. 

Yesterday the Liszt E-flat Con- 
certo sounded brand new. The ova- 
tion which Mlle. Henriot received 
was historical in its length and en- 
thusiasm. Time after time _ the 
blonde, attractive young woman was 
called back, entering and leaving 
the stage so fast it looked as if she 
were skittlingalong on roller skates. 

All through the afternoon, there 
was a somewhat different De Car- 
valho before us, displaying the tech- 
nical control and the dynamic vigor 
we have noticed already, but read- 
ing Fernandez, Liszt and “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” of Strauss with 
an individuality, a bold freedom of 
expression which he had not mus- 


tered before. This was the young 


Brazilian conductor at his best, and 
it was decidedly impressive. 

“Zarathustra,” incidentally, had to 
be played without the organ, since 
‘Halfpenny, who was to have taken 
the part, became sick a minute 0) 
two before the performance was [0 
begin., 


 EOSTON SYMPHONY 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


After his long midseason vaca-. 
tion Dr. Koussevitzky returned 
yesterday to the Symphony Con- 
certs. It was not, however, the first 


time that he had conducted in 
Symphony Hall since he exchanged 
the sun of Arizona for the winter 
snows of Massachusetts. He and 
the orchestra entertained = fhe 
Friends of the Boston Symphony 
at the annual meeting Wednesday. 
. It is safe to assume that the cur- 
rent program was built round the 
First Piano Concerto of Brahms, 
that was the chosen vehicle of 
Dame Myra Hess, the soloist on this 
Friday-Saturday..pair Be that as it 
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Lughteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 4, at 2: 30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


BRAHMS “Tragic” Overture, Op. 81 


BRAHMS Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1, in D minor, Op. ° 


9 
Maestoso 
Adagio 
Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 


Allegro energico e passionato 


SOLOIST _ 
DAME MYRA HESS 


DAME Myra Hess uses the Steinway Piano 
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turns of the scherzo. It tells its 
unmistakably personal narrative in 
familiar musical terms; there is 
even a welcome old-fashionedness 
in its idiom. Only the last move- 
ment proves a little obscure and 
chaotic on first hearing but even 
that seems deliberately pointed. If 
Mr. Carvalho can return from 
Brazil each season with a new work 


of this calibre we can hardly be- 
grudge him his long stretches away 
from us, and we can surely do noth- 
ing but regret the untimely passing) 
of Oscar Fernandez. 

| With his every appearance as, 
‘guest conductor Mr, Carvalho grows 
in stature. I have spoken many 
times of his force, his grace, his 
attitude of utter command. It is 
now very evident he was born to 
‘conduct; he needs’ merely time to 


[perfect his individual style and to 


deepen his approach to music—and 
he doesn’t need much time at that. 

Dr. Koussevitzky returns next 
week for the final lap of his 25th 
and valedictory season. At that 
time Myra Hess appears as soloist 
in Brahms’ D minor piano concerto, 
the other Brahms’ works on the 


program being the Tragic Overture 


and the Fourth Symphony. ~~ 


New Pianist, Symphony 
and De Carvalho Make 


Memorable Concert 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

Taken all in all, yesterdays con- 
sert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was one of the big and 
memorable ones of the season. First 
there was a tremendous new 
pianistic talent, Nicole Henriot. who 
in her Boston debut, played the E- 
fiat Concerto of Liszt. Second there 
was a new and interesting Sym- 
phony, the First, by the late Brazil- 
iat composer, Oscar Lorenzo Fer- 
nandez. which received first per- 


formance. And third, Eleazar de’ 


Carvalho. in his second round of 
appearances as guest conductor, 
achieved the finest work one has 
yet heard from him. 

Fernandez’ Symphony, in the key 
of B major, is large of design and 
heavily, expertly scored, with muct 
intricate detail. The first Movement 
and the slow one are conservative 
in idiom, but not old-fashioned; 
there are some Indian influences in 
the scherzo. and the finale is a big 
construction with powerful disso- 


nance. Throughout there are eVvi- 


dences that Fernandez learned a 
good deal from the Frenchmen of, 


say, the; generations of Debussy, 
Ravel and D'indy.» 
Mostly the express! ure of 


the Symphony is on a dark if not 
quite tragic emotional side, with 
agitated rhythms conjuring up what 
De Carvalho refers to as an “anx- 
ious” quality. A long, metrical], 
free solo ‘theme, first coming out of 
the horns, plays an important part 
and in its way sets the genera! 
atmosphere. This is skilled and solid 
symphonie writing, perhaps not o! 
striking originality, but yet of en- 
gaging vitality and cglom .We ought 
to hear it again. 

Nicole Henriot i: Wy onth 
over 24, but she is @efinitely one of 
the future keyboard great. Even 
now her technical gifts are matured, 
and she plays with a virtuoso sweep. 
She can whisper and thunder, and 
go at uncanny speed, marteliato 
octaves and all, and more important 
she plays with the broad style and 
the emotional warmth of a first-rate 
artist. 

Yesterday the Liszt E-flat Con- 
certo sounded brand new. The ova- 
tion which Mile. Henriot received 
was historical in its length and en- 
thusiasm. Time after time the 
blonde, attractive young woman Was 
called back, entering and leaving 
the stage so fast it looked as if she 
were skittlingalong on roller skates. 

All through the afternoon, there 
was a somewhat different De Car- 
valho before us, displaying the tech- 
nical control and the dynamic vigor 
we have noticed already, but reaa- 
ing Fernandez, Liszt and “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” of Strauss with 
an individuality, a bold freedom of 
expression which he had not mus- 
tered before. This was the young 
Brazilian conductor at his best, anc 
it was decidedly impressive. 

“Zarathustra,” incidentally. had to 
be played without the organ, since 
Halfpenny, who was to have taken 
the part, became sick a minute 
two before the performance was {0 
begin., 


EOSTON SYMPHONY 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


After his long midseason vaca- 


tion Dr. Koussevitzky returned 
yesterday to the Symphony Con- 
certs. It was not, however, the first 
time that he had conducted in 
Symphony Hall since he exchanged 
the sun of Arizona for the winter 
snows of Massachusetts. He and 
the orchestra entertained’ the 
Friends of the Boston Symphony 
at the annual meeting Wednesday. 

It is safe to assume that the cur- 
rent program was built round the 
First Piano Concerto of Brahms. 
that was the chosen vehicle of 
Dame Myra Hess, the soloist on this 
Friday-Saturday. pair. Be that as it 
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Lughteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 4, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


BRAHMS 9 1c’ 
Tragic” Overture, Op. 81 


BRAHMS ¢ ‘to f | 

Dera a aeenL y oncerto tor Pianoforte No. 1, in D minor Op. 15 

; q 
I. Maestoso ; 
II. Adagio 


If. Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS..... 
RAHMS ee eh tess Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 


Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante moderato 
Ill. Allegro giocoso 


[V. Allegro energico e passionato 


SOLOIST 
DAME MYRA HESS 


DAME Myra Hess uses the Steinway Piano 
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may, the list runs wholly to that) 
composer’s music. Unheard at 
these concerts since 1933, the 
“Tragic” Overture sounded an | 
initial somber note and more or 
less set the key for the whole, 
while that seasonal visitor, the’ 
Fourth Symphony, brought the end. 

Theoretically, an all-Brahms pro- 
gram, plus Myra Hess and a re- 
turning Koussevitzky should make 
an ideal combination for the Fri- 
day subscribers. Certainly there’ 
was no lack of enthusiasm, though’ 
the overture stirred hardly more | 
than a few ripples of applause. 
But there was not the frantic ex- 
citement of the week before when 
little Miss Henriot set them all by 
the ears with a very different first 
piane concerto, that of Franz Liszt. 

This was an afternoon of serious 
music, some of it lofty and inspired, 
some of it, as in the working-out 
section of the Overture, on the dull 
side. Brahms was always an ad- 
mirable technician, but there are 
places where he was not much else. 
Yet there are enough fine things in 
the “Tragic” Overture to make its 
revival worthwhile. 


The First Piano Concerto is less 
sustained than the Second. There 
are times when Brahms’ invention 
flags, and after what has comc be- 
fore, the concluding pages of the 
rondo, in which Brahms strove for 
a brilliant ending, as well as a 
happy one, are somewhat out of 
character. In spite of this final 
‘brave attempt at gaiety, the Con- 
certo was a long time in making its 
way, and even today it requires of 
the listen an_almo Pos at- 
tention. 7. 5-49 pa. 

We have heard more powerful 
performances of the work than that 
of yesterday, speaking now of the 
piano part, but none that were 
more poetic, more devout, more im- 
bued with the Brahmsian spirit. 
As in her recent Symphony Hall 
recital, Dame Myra played with the 
_music before her. Actually, whether 
‘a soloist or a conductor uses the 
notes makes little difference. The 
| important. thing is that the music 
‘be well conducted or well per- 
formed. 


Koussevitzky Returns 
to Symphony in Brahms 


Program; Hess Soloist 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


As Anthony Hope might have put 
it, in his Ruritanian fashion, the 
King reigned in his capitol yester- 
day. This is to say that Serge Kous- 
sevitzky returned to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra after an un- 


usually long mid-Winter respite in 
Arizona ry Florida. The occasion 
of his home-coming brought an all- 
Brahms program and a large, eager- 
ly-expectant andience. It also 
brought, as soloist, that perennial 
favorite in this city, pianist Dame 
Myra Hess, 

The pieces of this Brahms pro- 
‘gram were three: the “Tragic” 
Overture, the D minor Piano Con- 
‘certo and the Fourth Symphony, 
‘in E minor. In prospect it was a 
‘list calculated to please those of 
conservative tastes; nothing novel 
and nothing to require arduous 
listening; in fact, to the younger 
Symphony-goers, a program a mite 
on the stuffy if not the dull side. 

But where Serge Koussevitzky is 
concerned, advance. hunches and 
predictions are proverbially unre- 
liable. Such is the spontaneity and 
the intensity of his conducting that 
any work, no matter how familiar, 
may likely come blazing to life and 
pleasantly titillate any audience. 
That is precisely what happened 
yesterday and beyond all specula- 


tion will occur again ni at 
Symphony Hall. -3-F 
The ‘Tragic verture, ¥ though 


some 20 years and more separate it 
from the earlier D minor Concerto. 
shares something of the same gra- 
nitic quality. It is a work austere 
and heroic of proportions; charac- 
teristic of Brahms’ North German 
ancestry, and less touched than 
other of his music, by the expansive 
and gentle Viennese graces which 
Brahms found so much to his 
pleasure and comfort. 

Even the EF minor Symphony. as 
much a masterpiece of construction 
as any cathedral, fits in the same 
category, although the severity of 
German symphonic usage is tem- 
pered by the melodic flow of the 
slow movement, and the athletic 
vigor of the scherzo. All three of 
these pieces are characterized by an 
aspect best termed Gothic. But don’t 
put too fine a point upon the com- 
parison! 

All these qualities were fully 
emphasized by Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
‘performance. The orchestra was 
‘in its top form and never sounded 
‘more richly sonorous or more sen- 
sitively alert to the multitudinous 
nuances which the conductor de- 
‘manded. And since the art of Kous- 
isevitzky never has remained static 
in any composition, there was some- 
‘thing which, if not new, warranted 
'keen observation. That was the deli- 
icate balance of the orchestral voices. 
‘Brahms never has been extolled as 
a master of orchestral color and de- 
tail, but what sometimes has 
‘sounded solid and mono-chromatic, 
yesterday had many tints and a 
transparency that were extraordi- 
nary. 

Dame Myra—Once again having 
the printed music before her and 
a gentleman to turn the pages — 
played with all the strength, the 
knowing musicianship and the polish 


of . style that these numerous 
years, have proved her mastery. as 
a keyboard artist. To call her an 
exciting pianist would be exaggera- 


tion, but that she is a profound an 


gracious virtuoso is mere stating of 
‘acknowledged fact. All Brahnis 
‘may be too much of a good thing, 
‘but the symphony concerts this week 


are memorable. 


Dame Myra Hess appeared as 
soloist with the Boston Syn phony 
Orchestra yesterday atternoon 
Playing the Concerto No, 1° in D 
minor as her contribution to the 
Brahms program, Dr, Serge K ous- 
sevitzky - again on the podium 
alter his mid-winter Vacation 
opened with the “Tragic” Over- 
ture, Opus. 81, and concluded 
With the Fourth Symphony The 
same program will be repeated 
in Symphony Hall tonight, | 

ae ae 

Dame Myra is a gentle 
preter who plays With a tender 
and loving Passion, She is not a 
Pyrotechnical pianist In recital 
She is in absolute contro] of her 
moods. In concert. however. she 
Must have a sensitive balance be. 
tween the orchestra and hey Dilano 

Or else she js easily SWallowed up 
In an orchestra] flood. This is un- 
lortunately What happened for the 
MOst part in the opening move- 
ment of the Concerto. As in her 
recital earlier this season sh 
plaved With the score before her : 
‘The Adagio movement, how- 
ever, came off beautitully The | 
Voice of the orchestra w as suffi- 
clently subdued to allow Dame | 
Myra’s eloquence to sing treely, 
She plaved With an inte d | 


mellow rapture. 4: Sp and | 


ae. A ntl... 
The last movement—the Rondo 
—Was More successtu] than the 
first, though here again Dame 
Myra and the orchestra ran a nip- |! 
and-tuck race for dynamic in- 
tensity, But her rare musician- 
ship prevailed, and she must be 
ee the winner ; 
Dplause recalle again ane 
again to the Ries. ner again and 
cae Koussevitzky fave a fiery 
reading of the “Tragic” Overture 
and his direction of the Fourth 
Symphony brought out the swee . 
Ing and thunderous emotio of 
Brahmsian glory. H R r 


inter- 


Brahms Concerto, Overture, 


And Symphony on Program 


Symphony Concert 
The Boston §S 
oussevitzk 

Program of 

Hall yesterd 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Serge Koussevitzky returned for 
the final lap of his 25th and vale- 
dictory season yesterday afternoon, 
fit and sun-tanned following his 
mid-winter vacation in Arizona, 
and devoted the entire program to 
the music of Brahms. Myra Hess 
appeared as soloist in the D minor 

Concerto and it all added up to a 

£00d solid concert though not one 

marked by any especial notavility. 

_ Although it is true that Brahms 

IS one of the few whose music can 

Sustain the “all’ in an all-anybody. 

y’s choice of the 

the D minor Piano 

Fourth Symphony 

the contrast in 

r a well-round- 

Overture, though 

agic in character, 

a dark, melan- 

| fact, is the Con- 

lts first two movements are 
unmost unrelievedly sombre (the 
slow movement indeed has long and 
probably erroneously been consid. 
ered a sort of farewel] to Schu- 
mann), while the rondo, though 
Jocose in spirit is hardly gay. There 
IS a gentle melancholy pervading 
the Fourth, too, a Symphony that is 
certainly the summit of Brahms’ 
art. Individually any of these works 
are a rich musical experience: al! 

together they prove heavy. 

Myra Hess, at once a great per- 
sonality, a great musician and a 
Sreat woman, displayed once again 
the depth of her musical perception 
in the Brahms. It is not exactly a 
woman’s concerto, not that women 
cant play it but “that everything 
about it seems to call for the 


Straight ~ off - the - to ~ of-Mount- 
Olympus quality of” a beardaa 
prophet, This is a little absurd in 
view of the fact that Brahms was 
onlv 21 when he composed it, but 
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is no prophet and does not have tigorsky was soloist. 
he extraordinary technical com- ) ey amar te 


mand called for in Brahms’ indi- 7 ) 
Vidual piano style. Notwithstand- Miles Kastendieck made the 


ing this, she more than made up following observations in the New LV, ine leen th “Pro VAM 


for it in the devotional reading she York Journal American on this. 
gave the work in the tender lyri- occasion: “In frankly nonchalant. 
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adagio, And there is no question 
but that her forcefulness and mo- 
mentum were effective. It was, in 

, a splendid but not an ultimate 


perf 95-4 vA Cath * 
~ As always, on ret g from a 


brief vacation, Dr. Koussevitzky 
took no time at all to demonstrate. 
that he is, all said and done, the 
master. He is, for the most of us, 
the measuring stick; we compare 
others to him not him to others. 
Everything about him, from the 
way he walks onto the stage to the 
way he calls upon the musicians to’ 
soar to new heights of tonal splen-. 
dor, is matchless in its effect. And 
yesterday, in Brahms’ great Fourth 
prpnany, he was in the top of his 


“The revised program for next 
week offers Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, in two concertos: those of 


delightful work. It unabashedly 
espouses the popular, yet pauses 
a moment to pursue _ serious 
thought. The orchestration is fas- 
cinating, but the value of the 
music lies in an exceptional piece 


‘of writing for cello, 


“The first and third movements 


capture the beguiling lilt of folksy 
music with more than a dash of, 


syncopation to make them vividly 
carefree. The second lets the celle 
sing in full-throated glory. Each 
captures its mood securely but 
treats it as a passing fancy.” 
Sounding a slightly cooler note, 


‘Robert Bagar set down these im- 


pressions for the New York 
World-Telegram: “It is a light, 
tossed-off sort of piece, with a 
first movement not unlike a popu- 
lar song with one or two loftier 
pretensions. Throughout the work 
there is mostly conventional har- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 11 at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 12, at 8:30 o'clock 


Suite in F major, Op. 33 
Prelude 
Sarabande : 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra, No. 1 
Nonchalant 
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Milhaud and Saint-Saens. The pro- mony, excepting little nips, here Grave 
gram begins with Roussel’s F major and there, at the corners of Joyeux 
Suite and ends with Tchaikovsky’s things. : | 

Fourth Symphony: eae 


D; : ae er "ee S -SAEN oncerto for Violonc in in 
Piatigorsky lo Be Soloist Act | Soils Concerto for Violoncello in A minor, Op. 38 
to ee ara | : | ae 

2 In Milhaud Cello Concerto : a at ba 


es a ati | T'cHArKovsky. . Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
. Melody, according to Darius The second movement offers a I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
‘Milhaud, is “the only living ele- reflective solo, set amidst pas- ; II. Andantino in modo di canzona 


(First performance in Boston) 


‘ment in music.” It permits a work sages of somber and direful’ . III. Scherzo: pizzicato ostinato; Alle 
to survive, +. 6:44 4 , ‘ sonorities of the muted brass, dis- q IV. Finale: hae con fuoco | i 
And melody is never conspicu- tant drums, and tremolos on the } 
ous by its absence in this French- bridge in the violas. And the third. 
Dalodic r og alge * eat ae rh happy, sparkling, festive P 
mel ine in his first Cello selection with much : 
Concern ‘a be et cae forthe Dect leaping about j SOLOIST 
Phony Hall patrons for the first ut Milhaud. has sai ; 
time | tomorrow afternoon and definite things about his pe sh — er 
Saturday evening. Gregor Piati- to composition, and we arrive at a | 
gorsky will be the soloist. Dr, fuller understanding of his works 
Serge Koussevitzky will conduct by looking to the man himself, He 

i¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra. writes: 
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, 4n erstwhile member of the “I have never been 
famous “French Six,” Milhaud is understand the sitainbichsnaent ot 
now exerting a profound influ- different categories in music: clas- 
ence on American music as an sical music. and modern music: 
educator at Mills College in Cali- serious music and light music, It 
rnia, where he has taught since is most unjust. There is only 
music.-and one can find it in a 





netheless there is an air of pom-. 
paseo majesty, even of self-conscious 
grandeur about it that calls for a 
pianist combining the qualities of 
Horowitz, Solomon and God. 

Dame Myra, however, is only a 
distinguished Englishwoman who 
is no prophet and does not have 
the extraordinary technical com- 
mand called for in Brahms’ indi- 
‘vidual piano style. Notwithstand- 
‘ing this, she more than made up 
for it in the devotional reading she 
gave the work in the tender lyri- 
cal passages of the first movement 
and, in particular, in the beautiful 
adagio. And there is no question 
but that her forcefulness and mo- 
mentum were effective. It was, in 
fine, a splendid but not an ultimate 


performance. eith lanist, or 
orchestra. 9-§ -¥ 
As always, on rétfrning from a 


brief vacation, Dr. Koussevitzky 


took no time at all to demonstrate 
that he is, all said and done, the 
master. He is, for the most of us, 
the measuring stick; we compare 
others to him not him to others. 
Everything about him, from the 
way he walks onto the stage to the 
way he calls upon the musicians to 
soar to new heights of tonal splen- 
dor, is matchless in its effect. And 
yesterday, in Brahms’ great Fourth 
Symphony, he was in the top of his 
form, 


The revised program for next 
week offers Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, in two concertos: those of 
Milhaud and Saint-Saens. The pro- 
gvam begins with Roussel’s F major 
Suite and ends with Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony. 


1940. He wrote his Cello Concerto 
in 1934, The Little Orchestra So- 
ciety gave the work its American 
premiere on Jan. 3 of this year 
at Times Hall, New York City. 
Thomas Scherman directed; Pia- 
tigorsky was soloist. 


’ ay ae, 


Miles Kastendieck made the 
following observations in the New 
York Journal American on this 


occasion: “In frankly nonchalant 
mood, Milhaud has tossed off a 
delightful work. It unabashedly 
espouses the popular, vet pauses 
a moment to pursue serious 
thought. The orchestration is fas- 
cinating, but the value of the 
music lies in an exceptional piece 


‘of writing for cello, 


“The first and third movements 
capture the beguiling lilt of folksv 
music With more than a dash of 


syncopation to make them vividly 
carefree. The second lets the celle 
sing in full-throated glory. Each 
captures its mood securely but 
treats it as a passing fancy.” 

Sounding a slightly cooler note, 
Robert Bagar set down these im- 
pressions for the New York 
World-Telegram: “It is a light, 
tossed-off sort of piece, with a 
first movement not unlike a popu- 
lar song with one or two loftier 
pretensions. Throughout the work 
there is mostly conventional har- 
mony, excepting little nips, here 
and there, at the corners of 
things. 

. 


Piatigorsky to Be Soloist 
In Milhaud Cello Concerto 


Melody, according to Darius 
Milhaud, is “the only living ele- 
ment in music.” It permits a work 


to survive. J-/O-49 Ay. ¢ 

And melody is never conspicu- 
ous by its absence in this French- 
man’s writing, There is abundant 
melodic line in his first Cello 
Concerto, to be heard by Sym- 
phony Hall patrons for the first 
time tomorrow afternoon and 
Saturday evening. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky will be the soloist. Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky will conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

An erstwhile member of the 
famous “French Six,” Milhaud is 
now exerting a profound influ- 
‘ence on American music as an 
educator at Mills College in Cali- 
fornia, where he has taught since 


“The second movement offers a 
reflective solo, set amidst pas- 
sages of somber and. direful 
sonorities of the muted brass. dis- 
lant drums, and tremolos on the 


bridge in the violas. And the third 
is a happy, sparkling, festive 
selection with much leaping about 
for the cello.” 

But Milhaud has said certain 
definite things about his approach 
to composition, and we arrive ata 
fuller understanding of his works 
by looking to the man himself, He 
writes: 

“I have never been able to 
understand the establishment of 
different categories jn music: clas- 
sical music. and modern music: 
serious music and light music. It 
is most unjust. There is only 
music. and one can find it in a 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


LVineteenth “Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 11 at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 12, at 8:30 o’clock 


Suite in F major, Op. 33 
Prelude 


Sarabande 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra, No. 1 
Nonchalant 
Grave 
Joyeux 
(First performance in Boston) 


Concerto for Violoncello in A minor, Op. 33 
INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
Il. Andantino in modo di canzona 
III. Scherzo: pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 





INFORMATION OBSCURED 
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with Adele Addison and Nan Mer- 
riman as soloists and the Harvard 


cafe melody Or an operetta tune 
as well as in @& symphony, an. 
opera, or a work of chamber 


music, 
7 Pe he 


“T have no aesthetic rules, or 
philosophy. or theories,’ he con- 
tinues, “I love to write music, I 
always do it with pleasure; other- 
wise I just do not write it. I 
have always made it my business 
to accept musical jobs of every 
kind. Naturally, there are certain 
types of work I prefer; but a com- 
poser should do everything with 
application, with all the resources 
of contemporary technique at his 
disposal.”’ 

The short movements of Muil- 
haud’s Cello Concerto are marked 
Nonchalant, Grave, and Joyeux. 
Mr. Piatigorsky will also play the 
Saint-Saens Concerto in A minor. 
Dr. Koussevitzky will open the 
program with Roussel’s Suite in F 
and close it with Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, H, R. 


symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 19th 
orogram of the va season t Symp 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Gregor ti- 
corsky. cellist, was the soloist. The pro- 


ram: 
Suite in F maior, OP 33....+e-e88: Roussel 


Concerto for Violoncello, No. 1...Milhaud 


ioloncello in A minor, 
Tan's. seein Saint-Saens 


‘ n minor, _ 8 
Symphony No i Tchaikovsky 


By RUDOLPH pLTE Magy 
You would think the last wol 
had been said on Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony 20 years ago; in- 
deed, unless you had a special place 
in your heart for this whacking 
symphony of passion and sentimen- 
tality run amuck you might have 
toyed with the idea of ducking 
out at the intermission. And if 
you had you would have missed 
one of the day’s most astonishing 
musical phenomena: Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra creating, out of dead symbols 
on a printed page, music of such 
impact the only response to it is 
a yell. Once again, the incredjble 


Serge Koussevitzky-! S-12 

Tchaikovsky, whatever he ay 
be to others is to Koussevitzky 
what the fountain of youth would 
have been to Ponce de Leon. All 


he has to do, apparently, is take 
one draught of this heady water 
and of a sudden the years melt 
away from him as snow in a hot 
spring. Not that he ever seems 
his 75 years in anything, but 


Tchaikovsky—there is the potion 
that takes his years away. 

While energizing him physically, 
however, the potion still allows the 
greater Koussevitzky to remain in 
command. And so he brings to bear 
all the wisdom, the ripe maturity, 
the musical authority of his years. 
‘The result yesterday was that, for 
‘me at least, the Fourth was a vir- 
itually new experience. I had never 
‘before realized the drama of the 
opening moments as the composer 
‘sets the stage for the turbulent 
‘events to follow. Nor, for that mat- 
iter, had the slow movement ever 
seemed so elevated in mood: it had 
always previously seemed mawkish. 
The pizzicato movement, ‘hitherto 
seemingly as fresh as a_ three 
months old hit parade tune, had 
wonderful grace and fastidiousness 
while the finale, until now just 
about possible to take, all but un- 
seated me.- It was a terrific per- 
formance and it earned Dry Kous- 
sevitzky (who seemed as pleased 
aS his audience) a clamorous re- 


sponse, : 
oF o - 


The symphony was not the only 
notable aspect by any means, for 
the first half of the concert was 
amply rewarding, too. There was 
Gregor Piatigorsky, perhaps our 
greatest cellist, in the very top of 
his form in two exceedingly effec- 
tive concertos. The Milhaud, re- 
ceiving its first Boston perform- 
ance, is a composition that begins 
with a captivating, even lilting first 
movement called “nonchalant,” 
passes through a solemn “grave” 
and ends with an ebullient, rous- 
ing finale called “joyeux.” Dating 
from 1934, it is happy work that 
offers no problems for the listener 
wnatever—though how the cellis' 


rei his is too much for me. The 
same might well be said of the 
Saint Saens Concerto. There are 
no problems in it at all for the 
listener; more grateful music for 


the cello would be hard to imagine. 
Mr. Piatigorsky, a man whose 
stature and stage presence lends his 
playing additional interest (for his 
technical mastery is in a class by 
itself), was excellently accompanied 
‘by conductor and orchestra and got 
his usual ovation. 

The concert began with Roussel’s 
‘F major Suite, a work that deserves 
ia good deal more comment than 
‘it will get at the moment, what 
with space running out, but one 
that speaks well enough for itself. 
In short, a. concert that ranks high 
‘in a season of highs. Next week 
‘the orchestra is off on its’ final 
itour.. It returns on March 25 with 
Leonard Bernstein repeating the 
great Second Symphony of Mahler 


‘Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 


Society as assisting artists. 


vy L. A, Sloper 


‘ me : 2 i ee 
Gregor Piatigorsky gave the 
first Boston performance of Darite 


Milhaud's Cello Concerto No ] at 
yesterday’s Boston Symphony 
concert, ine nineteenth of the Kyi- 
day series, Dr, Koussevitzky Con- 
ducting, The soloist also offered 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A 
minor. which had rested on the 
shelves for a decede. to fil] out 
his playing time, Another French 
work, Roussel’s Suite in F major 
Opened the program, The final 
item scheduled was Tchaikovskw’ 
Fourth Symphony, ol 
Milhbaud’s concerto is a light- 
hearted work. Which bears 
Out the COMposer’s statement 
that he loves to write music 
and alWays does SO With pleasure 
the end Movements are mark ~d 
N onchalant” and | Seen ? 
Which fairly wel] describes them 
except that “Dreamv” might ty : 
better appellation for the ft iy 
Che last jc lively and Sav The 
second, marked “Grove.” te a 
So. The cello sings 4 litt}, 2 Ne 
“ey 7e > Sings a little mourn- 
ty, to a Dackground of quiet 
Met in ane orchestra. But the 
POrant thing is that the oc 
sings throughout If a ee 
not World-shaking. it | is wire 
agreeable In the — “pure ) seat 
tradition. te 
And that Is 


a IVTeCIs aly rp 
oussel was : sely what 


Suite in F eo empting in his 
oa a . € accomplished it, 
He had fu So deftly as Milhaud 
considerab].. out ‘at the cost of 
learing | hae tabor, On a fourth 
meny of te the middle move- 
cated Lo Dr 5 ps (Which is dedi- 
MuUCh apn é “oussevitzky ) made 
honored : pie Particular: he is 

a chiefly “ 


country, Fudd. gy a +e 
ly , .e ; 7 

; ifuished himself both in th 

Milhaud and in th "oe 

He ie a (ee e Saint-Saéns 

+h , MUSIClIan and a master of 

mS Mstrument. He rece; 

. ; e f 
OVatIOn. piety 
e So did Dr, Koussevitzky and 
ae orchestra, who equally dis- 
Unguished themselves In the 
M idely divergent accompaniments 
of the two concerti, 
viding a technically 
musically persuasive account of 
Roussel’s Suite. And everybody 
knows what Koussevitzky can 
accomplish with Tchaikovsky 


Whaud’s Cello Concerto No. I Introduced 


Brilliant Concert by 
Symphony; Piatigorsky 
Plays Milhaud Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon was a brilliant show, from the 
tricky Suite in F major by Rousse] 
to the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
phony, with whose finale Serge 
Koussevitzky fairly lifted the roof 
off Symphony Hall. 

In between came two concertos 
for cello, one by Darius Milhaud 
new to Boston, and the Saint-Saens 
in A minor, performed dazzlingly 


by that huge. virty a: 
Piatigorsky. sel2 af £0 
Credit for is consifte d 


lance must be divided about equal- 
y among composers, conductor and 
soloist. The Rousse] Suite is bright 
and astringent, enormously clever, 
thythmically buoyant and spar- 
Kling as a diamond. : 

_ Perhaps neither the »aint-Saens 
Concerto nor the Tchaikovsky Svm. 
phony is a masterpiece of the first 
order, but tach is contrived expert- 
ly, each is brimming with good 
tunes, and they both are enormously 
effective when so well performed, 
_in this concluding season of 
Koussevitzky’s regime, each reading 
of Tchaikovsky is something to be 
ireasured—even if you don’t like 
the composer so wel] as certain 
others—because Tchaikovsky is one 
of the Koussevitzky specialties 

Yesterday the F minor Symphony 
Was terrific—so intense that a scat. 
tering of applause broke out after 
the first movement—and there was 
@ din of clapping and cheering at 
the very end. ‘ 

Milhaud’s Cello Coneerto, com- 
posed in 1934, is proof—if any was 
needed—that it is possible to write 
unstrained, lyrical music for the 
cello and yet not sound old- 
fashioned. This is a smal] Concerto 
a Petit Kleine Concertino, to mix 
languages and arrive at the right 
size, which sings its way in lovely 
distinctive melody from first bar to 
last. | 

The opening movement js prob- 
ably one of few to carry the direc- 
tion “Nonchalant.” The other two 
are Grave (but it isn’t so serious 
as that) and Joyeux. Let us. hear 
this piece again! ’ 

Messrs, Koussevitzky, Platigorsky 
and the whole orchestra received 
their due in applause. No one who 
i it will forget yesterday’s con- 





Brilliant Concert by 
Symphony; Piatigorsky 
Plays Milhaud Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The concert by the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon was a brilliant show, from the 
tricky Suite in F major by Roussel 
to the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
phony, with whose finale Serge 
Koussevitzky fairly lifted the roof 
off Symphony Hall. 

In between came two concertos 
for cello, one by Darius Milhaud, 
new to Boston, and the Saint-Saens 
in A minor, performed dazzlingly 
by that huge virt ‘ regor 
Piatigorsky. 4 .|2- 

Credit for®this consIst@ht bril- 
liance must be divided about equal- 
ly among composers, conductor and 
soloist. The Roussel Suite is bright 
and astringent, enormously clever, 
rhythmically buoyant and _= spar- 
kling as a diamond. 

Perhaps neither the Saint-Saens 
Concerto nor the Tchaikovsky Syim- 
phony is a masterpiece of the first 
order, but each is contrived expert- 
ly, each is brimming with good 
tunes, and they both are enormously 
effective when so well performed. 

In this concluding season of 
Koussevitzky’s regime, each reading 
of Tchaikovsky is something to be 
treasured—even if you don’t like 
the composer so well as certain 
others—because Tchaikovsky is one 
of the Koussevitzky specialties. 

Yesterday the F minor Symphony 
was terrific—so intense that a scat- 
tering of applause broke out after 
the first movement—and there was 
a din of clapping and cheering at 
the very end. 

Milhaud’s Cello Concerto, com- 
posed in 1934, is proof—if any was 
needed—that it is possible to write 
unstrained, lyrical music for the 
cello and yet not sound old- 
fashioned. This is a small Concerto, 
a Petit Kleine Concertino, to mix 
languages and arrive at the right 
size, which sings its way in lovely, 
— melody from first bar to 
ast. 

The opening movement is prob- 
ably one of few to carry the direc- 
tion “Nonchalant.” The other two 
are Grave (but it isn’t so serious 
as that) and Joyeux. Let us hear 
this piece again! 

Messrs. Koussevitzky, Platigorsky 
and the whole orchestra received 
their due in applause. No one who 


_— it will forget yesterday’s con- 
cert. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Some 16 and a half hours after 
one Boston audience had shouted 
itself hoarse at the Opera House, 
a second acted in like fashion at 
Symphony Hall. The two occasions 
were the local premiere of Strauss’ 
“Salome” and the repetition from 
last season of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, with Leonard Bernstein 
again conducting, and the chorus 
drawn once more from the choirs 
of Harvard and Radcliffe. Yester- 
day, however, the _ soloists were 
different. They were Adele Addison, 
soprano, and Nan Merriman, con- 
tralto. At this particular pair of 
concerts, as when Dr. Muck pre- 
viously led this “Resurrection” 
Symphony here in 1918, no other 
piece stood on the program, making 


it probably the shortest regular | 
Symphony Concert on record. And} 
while an interval might have 
occurred between the first and 
second movements, where Mahler. 
requests a pause of at least five | 


minutes, there was no intermission. 
Great was the contrast between 


these two works, so nearly con-. 
temporaneous, and from the hands 


of composers who were both col- 
leagues and rivals. That both were 
conductors also had not a little 
to do with their mastery of the 
orchestra as an expressive medium. 
But whereas Strauss, in his setting 
of the decadent play .of Wilde, 
gives us something close to the 


absolute zero in human degradation, | 


Mahler is here concerned with 
humanity’s loftiest aspiration, that 
for life beyond the grave. Yet so 
wide is the sphere of art that we 
can call both music drama and 
choral symphony masterpieces. 
Moreover, well known as they are 
elsewhere, Boston has been a bit 
slow in catching on to them. 

If there is any weakness in the 
“Resurrection” Syfmphony it is in 
the undue length of the instrumen- 
tal portion of the finale before the 
so eagerly-awaited chorus appears. 
Save for some unfortunate beeps 
in the brass section, the orchestral 
performance was an eloquent one. 
Mr. Bernstein loves this music and 
understands it, nor does he need 
a score when conducting it. There 
is not room on the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall for both an adequate 
chorus and the huge orchestra that 
Mahler requires in order to paint 
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Gregor Piatigorsky 


such weighty matters as death and 
the Day of Judgement. It did not 
seem to me that the group of 
yesterday sang with quite the 
volume of tone produced by its 
predecessor. Be that as it may 
I am certain that Adele Addison 
fell way behind Ellabelle Davis in 
her conveyance of the soprano part. 
Miss Addison has a light, pretty 
voice, but something more than 
that is indicated for these apocalvp- 
tic doings. In the matter of size 
Miss Merriman’s voice came closer 
to filling the bill, but it is possible 
to sing the wonderful solo that 
makes the fourth movement with 
more of fervor, of spiritual] elation 


‘than "3. 20-9 er 
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Mahler’s Symph 
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Prano, and Nan So- 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Monday it was Mozart’s C minor 
Mass, Tuesday it was Bartok’s 
Quartets, Wednesday the opening 
of the Metropolitan’s loca] season, 
Thursday it was “Salome,” tonight 
it’s “Aida” (in the flesh or on tele- 
vision), tomorrow it will be Bach’s 
B minor Mass—and yesterday it was 


Mahler’s Second Symph , 
a vest! 35069 al 
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Brilliant Concert by 
Symphony; Piatigorsky 
Plays Milhaud Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon was a brilliant show, from the 
tricky Suite in F major by Roussel 
to the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
phony, with whose finale Serge 
Koussevitzky fairly lifted the roof 
off Symphony Hall. 

In between came two concertos 
for cello, one by Darius Milhaud, 
new to Boston, and the Saint-Saens 
in A minor, performed dazzlingly 
by that huge virt : rregor 
Piatigorsky. © | 

Credit for®this consIst@nt bril- 
liance must be divided about equal- 
ly among composers, conductor and 
soloist. The Roussel Suite is bright 
and astringent, enormously clever, 
rhythmically buoyant and_= spar- 
kling as a diamond. 

Perhaps neither the Saint-Saens 
Concerto nor the Tchaikovsky Svim- 
phony is a masterpiece of the first 
order, but each is contrived expert- 
ly. each is brimming with gocd 
tunes, and they both are enormous! 
effective when so well performed. 

In this concluding season of 
Koussevitzky’s regime, each reading 
of Tchaikovsky is something to be 
treasured—even if you don't like 
the composer so well as certal 
others—because Tchaikovsky 3} 
of the Koussevitzky specialties 

Yesterday the F minor Sym 
was terrific—so intense that a si 
tering of applause broke out aft 
the first movement—and the 
a din of clapping and cheering at 
the very end. 

Milhaud’s Cello Concerto, com- 
posed in 1934, 1s proof—if any 
needed—that it is possible to write 
unstrained, lyrical music for the 
cello and yet not sound  old- 
fashioned. This is a small Concerio, 
a Petit Kleine Concertino, to mix 
languages and arrive at the right 
size, which sings its way in lovely, 
distinctive melody from first bar to 
last. 

The opening movement is prob- 
ably one of few to carry the direc- 
tion “Nonchalant.’ The other two 
are Grave (but it isn’t so serious 
as that) and Joyeux. Let us hear 
this piece again! 

Messrs. Koussevitzky, Platigorsky 
and the whole orchestra received 
their due in applause. No one who 


heard it will forget yesterday’s con- 
cert. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Some 16 and a half hours after 
one Boston audience had shouted 
itself hoarse at the Opera House, 
a second acted in like fashion at 
Symphony Hall. The two occasions 
were the local premiere of Strauss’ 
“Salome” and the repetition from 
last season of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, with Leonard Bernstein 
again conducting, and the chorus 
drawn once more from the choirs 
of Harvard and Radcliffe. Yester- 
dav, however, the soloists were 
different. They were Adele Addison, 
soprano, and Nan Merriman, con- 
tralto. At this particular pair of 
concerts, as when Dr. Muck pre- 
viously led this “Resurrection” 
Symphony here in 1918, no other 
piece stood on the program, making 


it probably the shortest regular | 


Svmphony Concert on record. And 
while an interval might have 
occurred between the first and 
second movements, where Mahler 
requests a pause of at least five 
minutes, there was no intermission. 

Great was the contrast between 
these two works, so nearly con- 
temporaneous, and from the hands 


of composers who were both col- | 
leagues and rivals. That both were | 
conductors also had not a little | 
to do with their mastery of the | 
orchestra as an expressive medium. | 
But whereas Strauss, in his setting | 
of the decadent play of Wilde, | 
vives us something close to the 
absolute zero in human degradation, | 


Mahler is here concerned with 
humanity’s loftiest aspiration, that 
for life beyond the grave. Yet so 
wide is the sphere of art that we 
can call both music drama and 
choral symphony masterpieces. 
Moreover, well known as they are 
elsewhere, Boston has been a bit 
low in catching on to them 

If there is any weakness In the 
“Resurrection” Symphony it is In 
the undue length of the instrumen- 
tal portion of the finale before the 
so eagerly-awaited chorus appears. 
Save for some unfortunate bheeps 
in the brass section, the orchestral 
performance was an eloquent one. 
Mr. Bernstein loves this music and 
understands it, nor does he need 
a score when conducting it. There 
is not room on the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall for both an adequate 
chorus and the huge orchestra that 
Mahler requires in order to paint 
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such weighty matters as death and 
the Day of Judgement. It did not 
seem to me that the group of 
yesterday sang with quite the 
volume of tone produced by its 
predecessor. Be that as it “may, 
I am certain that Adele Addison 
fell way behind Ellabelle Davis in 
her conveyance of the soprano part. 
Miss Addison has a light. pretty 
voice, but something more than 
that is indicated for these apocalvp- 
tic doings. In the matter of size 
Miss Merriman’s voice came closer 
to filling the bill, but jit is possible 
fo sing the wonderful solo that 
makes the fourth movement with 
more of fervor, of spiritual] elation 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Leon- 
ard Bernstein conducting, gave the 20th 
concert of the 68th season in Symphony 


Hall yesterday ; 
consisted of afternoon. The program 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Monday it was Mozart’s C minor 
Mass, Tuesday it was Bartok’s 
Quartets, Wednesday the opening 
of the Metropolitan’s loca] season, 
Thursday it was “Salome,” tonight 
it’s “Aida” (in the flesh or on tele- 
vision), tomorrow it will be Bach’s 
B minor Mass—and yesterday it was 
Mahler’s Second Symphony. Wha 
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of most feverishly 

works in the symphonic literature. 
Wot that Mahler ever seeks im- 
ersonality; on the contrary, where 
thers may bare their emotions 
but always convey the impression 
they know just what they’re doing, 
Mahler almost glories in his ex- 
‘ iat ory self-revelation. And, like 
| 16sé who suddenly realize they 
have told too much’ of themselves 
ito @ (friend, he as quickly turns 
Marsh, as if to withdraw his cone 
{ i0Nn. 

jn this immense work, one that 
@alls for the fullest instrumenta- 
tion with organ, chorus and solo- 
‘ists, Mahler tells of death and of 
life after death. He was to be pre- 
xccupied with this theme all his 
life, but here he tells us so in un- 
mistakable terms. Even if he had 
not, it is likely that the listener, 
without knowledge of the program 
or of the text sung in the closing 
movements, could not mistake the 
significance of this music, now 
‘nai vely supplicating, again doubt- 
ing and wondering; now other- 
worldly, again hopeful and trium- 
| t 
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- It‘is a musico-emotional experi- 
@hce if there evér was one, and it 
would be only too gratifying to be 
lable to say that it was fully realized 
yesterday. I feel, however, that it 
We s not, and all for the most absurd 
féasons. Perhaps through the pos- 
ible over-tiredness of the orchestra 
(for it must have been rehearsing 
violently all week, what with one 
: or another), it never made so 
many obvious slips. Ordinarily a slip 
‘is of such little consequence I never 
feel called upon to mention it—and 
I get little opportunity to do so at 
that. Yesterday, however, was an 
exception; it didn’t go too well. An 

despite the lovely qualities produce 

by both soloists, Nan Merriman and 
Adele Addison, neither quite man- 
aged to soar above the orchestral 
sound as they should have. And, 
of all things, some silly girl in the 
middle of. the back row of the 
chorus giggled and chattered her 
head off throughout. I never thought 
I'd have to pick on some little gir] 
out of a crowd of 200 performers, 
but she nearly drove me and, I’m 
sure a good-many others, mad. — 
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Soloists in 





Mahler’s Second |If 


teiltard ‘ Beek OU frurned 


yesterday to Symphony Hall as 
guest conductor of the twentieth 
Friday afternoon ,concert of the 
Boston Symphony season, Mah- 
ler’s Second Symphony constitut- 
ed the entire program. The same 
work was led by Mr. Bernstein a 
little over a year ago. This time 


there were new soloists: Adele 
Addison, soprano, and Nan Mer- 
riman, contralto. The chorus was 
again-a Harvard-Radcliffe group 
trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. 


Last year the Mahler Second’ 


was preceded by an unfamiliar 
Mozart symphony, that in G minor 
(K. 183). On this occasion the 
|Mahler, which takes about an 
hour and 25 minutes, without an 
intermission, to perform, evidently 
was considered enough. The Fri- 
day audience apparently thought 
|it was, for it showed no impatience 
with the brief program, nothing 
but delight with the music and 
the performance. Indeed, it lin- 
gered long at the close to cheer 
everybody concerned. 

| -Itis not difficult to understand 
the enthusiasm. This symphony is 
‘emotionally a very powerful 
stimulant. It has pleasant tunes, 
Wagnerian harmonies, a depiction 
of the Day of Judgment and, at 
the close, a nightly proclamation. 
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| FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 2¢, at 2: 30 o'clock | | j | 4 ' 


| SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 26, at 8:30 o’clock mia 





4 | LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


. DOA ee Symphony in C minor, No. 2, for Orchestra, a 
Soprano and Alto Solos, and Mixed Chorus ie 


I. Allegro maestoso. Mit durchaus ernste erli 
m und 
(With serious and solemn expression mae Ausdruck 


Andante moderato. Sehr gemdchlich (Very leisurely) 


Ill. In ruhig fliessender Bewegung (In quietly flowing movement) 


IV. ¢ “Urlicht” (Primal Light) — Contralto § 3 
oh olo, Seh , 
schlicht; Choralmassig (Very solemn, but simple; yal seta aber 


V.* Finale. (Chorus. Soprano and Contralto Solos) 


















f Chorus of the 


_ HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
| (G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor) 
Soloists 


| ADELE ADDISON, Soprano 
NAN MErRRIMAN, Contralto 


For that matter, what a syrt 

phony! It was clear enough last 
year, when Mr, Bernstein re-intro- 
duced it to Boston after it had lain 
‘silent for 30 years, that this is one 
of the most feverishly personal 
‘works in the symphonic literature. 
‘Not that Mahler ever seeks im- 
personality; on the contrary, where 
others may bare their emotions 
‘but always convey the impression 
‘they know just what they’re doing, 
‘Mahler almost glories in his ex- 
‘piatory self-revelation. And, like 
those who suddenly realize they 
have told too much of themselves 
‘to a friend, he as quickly turns 
faith, as if to withdraw his cone 
\fession. 
\In this immense work, one that 
Calls for the fullest instrumenta- 
tion with organ, chorus and solo- 
ists, Mahler tells of death and of 
‘life after death. He was to be pre- 
occupied with this theme all his 
life, but here he tells us so in un- 
mistakable terms. Even if he had 
not, it is likely that the listener, 
without knowledge of the program 
or of the text sung in the closing 
movements, could not mistake the 
significance of this music, now 
naively supplicating, again doubt- 
ing and wondering; now other- 
worldly, again hopeful and trium- 
phant. 

It‘is a musico-emotional experi- 
ence if there ever was one, and it 
would be only too gratifying to be 
able to say that it was fully realized 
yesterday. I feel, however, that it 
was not, and all for the most absurd 
reasons. Perhaps through the pos- 
‘sible over-tiredness of the orchestra 
‘(for it must have been rehearsing 
violently all week, what with one 
thing or another), it never made so 
many obvious slips. Ordinarily a slip 
is of such little consequence I never 
feel called upon to mention it—and 
I get little opportunity to do so at 
that. Yesterday, however, was an 
exception; it didn’t go too well. And 
despite the lovely qualities produced 
by both soloists, Nan Merriman and 
Adele Addison, neither quite man- 
aged to soar above the orchestral 
sound as they should have. And, 
of all things, some silly girl in the 
middle of the back row of the 
chorus giggled and chattered her 
head off throughout. I never thought 
I'd have to pick on some little gir] 
out of a crowd of 200 performers, 
but she nearly drove me and, I’m 
sure a good many others, mad. 


Adele Addison. 


Nan Merriman 


. Soloists in 


: 
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Mahler’s Second 


Leota nA %y Beek Ae fared 


yesterday to Symphony Hall as 
guest conductor of the twentieth 
Friday afternoon ,concert of the 
Boston Symphony season, Mah- 
ler’s Second Symphony constitut- 
ed the entire program. The same 
work was led by Mr. Bernstein a 
little over a year ago. This time 
there were new soloists: Adele 
Addison, soprano, and Nan Mer- 
riman, contralto, The chorus was 
again a Harvard-Radcliffe group 
trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. 
Last year the Mahler Second 
was preceded by an unfamiliar 
Mozart symphony, that in G minor 
(K. 183). On this occasion the 
Mahler, which takes about an 
hour and 25 minutes, without an 
intermission, to perform, evidently 
Was considered enough. The Fri- 
day audience apparently thought 
it was, for it showed no impatience 
‘with the brief program, nothing 
but delight with the music and 
ithe performance. Indeed, it lin- 
{gered long at the close to cheer 
'everybody concerned. 
' It is not difficult to understand 
the enthusiasm. This symphony is 
‘emotionally a very powerful 
stimulant. It has pleasant tunes, 
Wagnerian harmonies, a depiction 
of the Day of Judgment and, at 
the close, a nightly proclamation. 


: SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Twentieth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 25, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, Marcu 26, at 8:30 o’clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


Symphony in C minor, No. g, for Orchestra, 
Soprano and Alto Solos, and Mixed Chorus 


Allegro maestoso. Mit durchaus ernstem 


und feierliche 
(With serious and solemn expression throu . 


ghout) 
Andante moderato. Sehr gemichlich (Very leisurely) 


In ruhig fliessender Bewegung 


; (In quietly flowing movement 
| “Urlicht” (Primal Light) — . ol 


Contralto Solo, Sehr feierlich, aber 
| ery solemn, but simple; like a chorale) 
Finale. (Chorus. Soprano and Contralto Solos) 


schlicht; Choralmdassig (V 
V. 


Chorus of the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
(G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor) 
Soloists 
ADELE ADDISON, Soprano 
NAN MERRIMAN, Contralto 
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Mahler 2nd at Symphony; 
New Chamber Music Projects 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Just 30 years after its first 
local performances, at two special 
concerts, the Boston Symphony will 
revive Mahler’s vast Second Sym- 
phony in C minor, known as the 
“Resurrection” by reason of its 
choral finale. Leonard Bernstein in 
his final week as guest conductor 
will lead this work, lasting an hour 
and a quarter, on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. The Second 
Symphony was begun in the late 
1880’s and completed in June 1894. 
In the following March Richard 
Strauss led the three instrumental 
movements in Berlin and in De- 
cember Mahler, himself, conducted 
the entire work in the same city. 
The first performance in America 
was given under the composer’s di- 
rection in New York in December 
1908. Karl Muck conducted the two 
extra-curricular Boston perform- 
ances in 1918. 


It is highly probable that Mr. 
Burk will quote at length Paul Ste- 
fan’s analysis of the Symphony, as 
other program annotators have in-~- 
variably done. Thus I shall only 
stimmarize here a little of the im- 
mense emotional scope which the 
Symphony'/is supposed to cover, The 
first movement is very long and Is 
to be interpreted ‘“‘with serious and 
solemn expression throughout.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Stefan, Mahler later 
explained, beyond the above mark- 
ing on the score that the first 
movement implies “the death of a 
hero, who is fallen in the Prome- 
thean struggle for his ideal, for 
the knowledge of life and death,” 
In the score Mahler indicates a 
pause of “at least five minutes” be- 
fore starting the second movement, 
a leisurely andante intermezzo in 
A fiat. 

The third movement, a scherz, 
is based on Mahler’s setting of St. 
Anthony of Padua’s sermon to the 
fishes from “Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn.” It is interpreted as being 
the hero’s encounter with the incor- 
rigible stupidity and vulgarity of 
the world. There is a respite from 
this mood of disillusionment in the 
trlo, but the bitterness of the 
scherzo returns to end the move- 
ment. Bruno Walter considered 
this the culmination of symphonic 
scherzi; and Tovey thought it one 
of the best things in Mahler. 

The fourth movement is a sete 


ting for alto and orchestra of & 
text from “Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn” and is entitled “Urlicht” 
(Prima] Light) and leads without 
pause to the finale, This starts 
with “a wild, frenetic, terrifying 
scherzo,” but gradually calms down 
until the chorus and soprano and 
alto soloists enter telling of the 
Resurrection in the words of Klop- 
stock with additions by the com- 
poser. “With the peal of organ 
and bells amid the jubilation of 
the orchestra the Symphony ends.” 

Mr. Bernstein is going to have 
his difficulties with a performance 
of the Mahler Second in the regu- 
lar series, which thereby forbids 
the enlargement of the _ stage. 
Mahler indicates the only long 
pause at the end of the first move~ 
ment. If he places his intermis- 
sion there, for he is opening with 
a short Mozart symphony, the un- 
fortunate chorus will have to stand 
stock still for an age. If they are ex~- 
G. I’s and WAC’s they will have 
had some training for this. On the 
other hand, it would spoil one of 
Mahler’s effects if you paused at 
the end of the fourth movement 
and had the chorus file in. And 
the only other alternative is to 
stop the fifth movement just prior 
to the chorale finale. We, we shall 
see, 


CHAMBER MUSIO 

Last season some of us lamented 
at its conclusion that good chamber 
music concerts were becoming in- 
creasingly rare locally. 17th and 
early 18th century music in this 
field has been fairly well served both 


oy the Society of Early Musio in 
town and the Collegium Musicum in 
Cambridge. But save for an occa~ 
sional visiting quartet and the ef- 
forts of students we have had pretty 
lean pickings recently in chamber 
music from Haydn and Mozart on. 


The coming weeks, however, are let-| 


ting some light in on this corner. 
Harvard University and the New 
England Conservatory are both 
starting series this week which 
should prove of real profit to the 
amateur of chamber music. On 
Tuesday night Harvard is sponsor- 
ing the Julliard String Quartet in 
works by Hindemith, Harold 


Shapero and Bartok, to be followed 
by the Vielle Trio (early music) on 
Feb, 11, Harriet Cohen, pianist, on 
Feb. 18 and Schneider and Kirkpat- 
rick in three concerts at the end of 
the month, A more detailed an- 
nouncement of these free concerts 
will be found elsewhere in this sec- 
tion, 
Annotncement has already been 
made of the twilight series to be 
given, starting this Wednesday, in 
Jordan Hall by the revived Boston 
String Quartet of happy memory. 
They will play at the first of the 
series Mozart’s Quartet K. 421, Carl 
McKinley’s Quartet in one move- 
ment and Mendelssohn’s Quartet in 
D major. The series of four goes 
om into April, and one contempo- 
rary work is planned on each pro- 
gram. The Longy School’s faculty 
concerts offer out-of-the-way pro- 
grams and none more so than the 
one they had to postpone last Sun- 
day. have transferred it to 
Monday, Feb. 9, in Paine Hall. They 
will then present their new bass- 
baritone, Paul Matthen, in Bach’s 
Cantata No. 56 and Theodore Chan- 
ler’s Epitaphs, Also on the pro- 
gram are modern pieces for harpsi- 
chord and strings by Walter Piston 
and Hugo Kauder. Finally Boston 
University is presenting the Stradi- 


varius Quartet in a serie 
bsg 2 s starting 


New Honegger Work at 
Symphony; Heifetz Is 


Soloist in Two Pieces 
. By CYRUS DURGIN 
There Is a new work by Arthur 
Honegger, his Fourth Symphony, at 
the sa i by the Boston Sym- 


phony drchestra this week. Jascha 
Heifetz is violin soloist in two con- 
certos, The latter are the D major 
(K. 218) by Mozart. and the No. 2 
in G minor, by Prokofieff. which 
Heifetz introduced here in 1937 and 
repeated inw1940. The one other 
number is “La Mer” bv Debussy 
and Serge Koussevitzky conducts, 

This first Boston performance of 
the Honegger. yesterday afternoon 
revealed a small, harmless. cheerful 
and cleverly factured work | in 
three movements, It is essentially 
musicians’ music, and its predomi- 
nant merit I would think to be jin- 
ward and technical. 

The composer acknowledges a 
Kinship With the spirit of Mozart 
and Haydn in this score. which is 
subtitled “Delights of Basel” | 

It was written in 1946. The title 
refers to the fact Honegger, at the 
lime, was thinking how nice it 
would be to leave his “odious and 


Stupid conditions of life” a 

off to spend some time ok ‘his 

musical friends in the Swiss city 

A couple of Basel songs are quoted. 
It seems unlikely this Fourth Sym. 

Phony will ever amount to much. 


But it is re] iv 
easy to take. q-2-¢ vy eau 
Two violin concerto ore “un- 


like, except in relative size of ac- 
companying orchestras, would be 
hard to Imagine. Nevertheless. Hei- 
fetz delivered some of his finest 
bowing and phrasing and flawless 
technic in both Mozart and the gro- 
tesquely modern Prokofieff. Each 
atin he's went with impeccable 
Style; the flavor o r 
differentiated. sss Sy eee 
Neither performance had a great 
deal of emotional heat. In that re- 
spect they suggested the old Heifetz 
of some years ago. But everything 
was neat and crisp and looked and 
sounded so easy, Such, in itself 
is a good deal of a virtue. Needless 
- beck pay py was received by the 
friday audien 
oe ce with much enthu- 
But the biggest Ovation eame at 
the end of “La Mer.” which Kous- 
sevitzky had conducted like the 
wizard of color and subtlety and 
emotional tension that he is At 
this point applause was compound- 
ed with cheers, and deserved]v so 
Debussy, like Ravel, has been a 
specialty with Koussevitzky. ] can 
think of no one who conducts those 
Composers so well, let alone better 
This was the definitive.“T.a Mer” | 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symph 
| 0 ony Orchestra, Ser 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 55 
pI o*ram of the 66th season in Symphony 
en Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was the 
Sacat in 2 following program: 
‘mpnony No, 4 g | 
tae A Honegger | 


tM fs rears: Moza 
Concerto for Violin in G minor, Op. 63 sh 
Prokofieft 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Honegger and Heifetz, not to 
mention Debussy, Mozart, Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra all com- 
bined yesterday afternoon to pro- 
vide a nicely contrived program. 


There wasn’t anything particularly 
notable (if great violn playing may 
ever be considered less than not- 
gon ae oe this past fortnight 

musical climaxes it was pe 
just as well. ne 

All in all I found the Honegger 
Symphony a work &at once charm- 
ing and ingratiating. It is unques- 
tionably a little specialized: nobody 
we know goes about whistling the 
Swiss folk tunes which are .the 
seedlings that grew into this music 
any more than the Swiss whistle 
the American folk tunes that are 





lance, 

texture is delightful to hear. The 
‘musical ideas are distinguished but 
deliberately light. Moreover, there 
re many humorous touches and 
an overall tenderness in the scoring 
‘that proves a welcome relief from 
she tendency to pile one effect on) 
top of another. It will, in any! 
case, be a pity if Mr. Honegger 
means what he says, that this is 
“probably” his last. symphony, 


_ After a surprisingly rough be- 
ginning in the opening movement 
of the Mozart concerto—the exceed- 
ingly lovely No. 4 in D—Jascha 
Heifetz went on to give one of his 
flawless performances with orches- 
tra. It always surprises me that he 
doesn’t put more of himself into it; 
nobody ever seems more detached 
and remote than Mr. Heifetz. In 
the Beethoven and Brahms con- 
certos this comes under the head- 
ing of nobility, I imagine, and is 
well suited to the rite. But in other 
things Mr. Heifetz moves me not 
at all, except to cross one leg over 
ene other. It is doubtless a defect 
4 me but I like blood and a few 
wrong notes, and I like to fancy 
the soloist is enjoying himself. 
Incidentally, to close on an 
equally peevish note, wouldn’t it be 
a good idea to let us have a little 
more light from a lower level aimed 
at the apron of the stage? It seems 
to me it could be done discreetly 
without going Hollywood and with- 
out offering a glare for the mu- 
sicians.: As it is it is impossible to 
see the soloist’s countenance, or 
Koussevitzky’s either, when he 
turns about, and an artist’s expres- 
sion, though possibly an extra- 


musical consideration, remains one. 


of the ponderable factors in concert 
ll p erformance. 


tt needs hardly to be added that 


‘the performance of Debussy’s 
“La Mer” achieved its usual great 
cess. The program next week 
offers Béethoven’s third Leonore 
iOverture, Bernstein’s Symphony 
Yo. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
onard Bernstein, soloist), and 
frauss’ “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” and “Till Eulenspiegel.” 


Pat: ; 
aS RO UE RI ig Mas Sr PD 

_ There were three distinguis 
eature: int ‘concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony’ Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Koussevitzky was again at the helm, 
and the first of the afternoon’s artis- 
tic accomplishments (although it 
came second on the program) was 
his superb reading of Debussy’s 


“La Mer.” This miracle has been 


wrought before, but since this week’ 


end may be the last time we shall 
hear the work under his direction, 
it is worthy of further comment. 
Not only was the performance not- 
able for the variegation of tone 
color, but also for the compelling 
sweep and rhythmic surge which 
are the distinguished conductor’s 
specialties. The French tone may be 
purer, but the sounds evoked yes- 


terday were luminoys beyond, com- 
parison. Qs 2. ° Perr 

Preceding the DebusSssy work came 
Honegger’s Fourth Symphony, 
heard here for the first time. The 
three movements are short and 
curiously gentle, written with 
masterly transparency through 
which shine small solo passages for 
nearly everything from piccolo to 
snare drum. In his explicit program 
notes, the composer has explained 
that the first movement expresses 
the hope of possible escape from the 
stupid and trivial things of life. In 
the second and third sections, this 
hope is realized with the creative 
artist enjoying life with musical 
friends in Switzerland. To carry out 
this pleasant atmosphere he em- 
ploys two popular Swiss folk-tunes 
which are used ingeniously, espe- 
cially in the concluding polyphonic 
movement. 

Following the intermission came 
the third feature of the afternoon, 
the appearance of Jascha Heifetz to 
play not the customary one con- 
certo, but two. To delight the 
classicists there was the Mozart 
Concerto in D major, and for the 
modernists the noted _ violinist 
offered the Prokofieff Concerto in 


-G minor. The Heifetz interpretation 


of Mozart was, as always on the ex- 
quisite side. His practice of playing 
Rondos in the Dresden china style 
may not have appealed to the ad- 
mirers of the more virile type 
Mozart, but I found it delightful in 
the closing section of the concerto. 
The audience expressed its en- 
‘tthusiasm for both soloist and con- 
ductor by prolonged applause at the 
conclusion of the program. 
yoni” HARRY T.AWTON 
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Twenty-first Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri. 1, At 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apriz 9, at 8:30 o'clock 


Ranie-6 Uiiilieh: Allcees ke ee Symphony No. 4 
Larghetto 


Allegro 


Allegro 


(First performance in Boston) — 


“La Mer,” Trois Esqui 
, Squiss 
De I’aube & midi sur la mer quisses Symphoniques 


II. Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de‘la mer 


DEBussy 


INTERMISSION 
Mozart. ...Concerto for Violin in D ma 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante cantabile 
III. Rondo: andante grazioso 


jor, No. 4 (Koechel No. 218) 


PROKOFIEFF 


Violin Concert ; ° 
o No. 
I. Allegro moderato pie ccd pareaic Op. 63 


II. Andante assai 
III. Allegro ben marcato 


eee 
SOLOIST 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
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so liberally ugked hy. for instance, 
Copland. 4 o£ 
It follows then, dés the - 


similarities of the textures em- 
ployed by Copland and Honegger, 
that our reaction to this music 
would parallel the reception, in) 
Switzerland, of Copland’s “Appala-. 
chian Spring;”—we recognize the 
advanced musical. impulse of the 
music, but its nostalgia largely 
escapes us. 

| Be that as it may, it is a work of 
a masterly hand. The clarity, the 
balance, the transparency of its 
texture is delightful to hear. The 
musical ideas are distinguished but 
deliberately light. Moreover, there 
are many humorous touches and 
an overall tenderness in the scoring 
that proves a welcome relief from 
the tendency to pile one effect on, 
top of another. It will, in any 
case, be a pity if Mr. Honegger 
means what he says, that this is 
“probably” his last symphony. 


ee 


After a surprisingly rough be- 
ginning in the opening movement 
of the Mozart concerto—the exceed- 
ingly lovely No. 4 in D—Jascha 
Heifetz went on to give one of his 
flawless performances with orches- 
tra. It always surprises me that he 
doesn’t put more of himself into it; 
nobody ever seems more detached 
and remote than Mr. Heifetz. In 
the Beethoven and Brahms con- 
certos this comes under the head- 
ing of nobility, I imagine, and is 
well suited to the rite. But in other 
things Mr. Heifetz moves me not 
at all, except to cross one leg over 
the other. It is doubtless a defect 
in me but I like blood and a few 
wrong notes, and I like to fancy 
the soloist is enjoying himself. 

Incidentally, to close on an 
equally peevish note, wouldn’t it be 
a good idea to let us have a little 
more light from a lower level aimed 
at the apron of the stage? It seems 
to me it could be done discreetly 
without going Hollywood and with- 
out offering a glare for the mu- 
sicians. As it is it is impossible to 
see the soloist’s countenance, or 
Koussevitzky’s either, when he 
turns about, and an artist’s expres- 
sion, though possibly an extra- 


musical consideration, remains one 
of the ponderable factors in concert 
‘hall p erformance. 


ee 


| It needs hardly to be added that 
‘the performance of Debussy’s 
“La Mer” achieved its usual great 
‘success. The program next week 
‘offers Beethoven’s third Leonore 
Overture, Bernstein’s Symphony 
No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
| (Leonard Bernstein, soloist), and 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” and “Till Eulenspiegel.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


There were three distinguishing 
features in the concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony’ Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Koussevitzky was again at the helm, 
and the first of the afternoon’s artis- 
tic accomplishments (although it 
came second on the program) was 
his superb reading of Debussy’s 
“La Mer.” This miracle has been 


wrought before, but since this week’ 


end may be the last time we shall 
hear the work under his direction, 
it is worthy of further comment. 
Not only was the performance not- 
able for the variegation of tone 
color, but also for the compelling 
sweep and rhythmic surge which 
are the distinguished conductor’s 
specialties. The French tone may be 
purer, but the sounds evoked yes- 
terday were lumino beyond, com- 
parison. 4.2. 4 Por 

Preceding the Debu&Ssy work came 
Honegger’s Fourth Symphony, 
heard here for the first time. The 
three movements are short and 
curiously gentle, written with 
masterly transparency through 
which shine small solo passages for 
nearly everything from piccolo to 
snare drum, In his explicit program 
notes, the composer has explained 
that the first movement expresses 
the hope of possible escape from the 
stupid and trivial things of life. In 
the second and third sections, this 
hope is realized with the creative 
artist enjoying life with musical 
friends in Switzerland. To carry out 
this pleasant atmosphere he em- 
ploys two popular Swiss folk-tunes 
which are used ingeniously, espe- 
cially in the concluding polyphonic 
movement. 

Following the intermission came 
the third feature of the afternoon, 
the appearance of Jascha Heifetz to 
play not the customary one con- 
certo, but two. To delight the 
classicists there was the Mozart 
Concerto in D major, and for the 
modernists the noted violinist 
offered the Prokofieff Concerto in 
G minor. The Heifetz interpretation 
of Mozart was, as always on the ex- 
quisite side. His practice of playing 
Rondos in the Dresden china style 
may not have appealed to the ad- 
mirers of the more virile type 
Mozart, but I found it delightful in 
the closing section of the concerto. 

The audience expressed its en- 
thusiasm for both soloist and con- 
ductor by prolonged applause at the 
conclusion of the program. 

HARRY T.AWTON. 
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Lwenty-first Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 1, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 2, at 8: 


HONEGGER 
Ras -wia SLRS ELGG HD OLR S wes 404 4 er ee 
I. Lentoe misterioso; Allegro Puen ma 
Il. Larghetto ° 
Itt. Allegro 
(First performance in Boston) 

DEBussy “ 

La Mer,’ 


De l’aube 4 midi sur la mer 
Jeux de vagues 


Dialogue du vent et de‘ la mer 


Trois Esquisses Sym phoniques 


INTERMISSION 
Mozart... .Concerto for Violin in D ma 
f. Allegro 
IT. Andante cantabile 
III. Rondo: andante grazioso 


jor, No. 4 (Koechel No. 218) 


PROKOFIEFF 
‘FF loli Crt y | 
V n Concerto No. 2 inG minor, Op. 63 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante assai 


III. Allegro ben marcato 
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New Honegger Symphon 


By L. A. Sloper 


Dr. Koussevitzky returned yes- 
terday to Symphony Hall“to com- 
plete the Boston orchestra’s sixty- 
eighth season. There is sadness, 
especially for those of us who 
have followed his Boston careér 
from the beginning, in the reflec- 
tion that these last four concerts 
will conclude his directorate. 

Dr. Koussevitzky offered an in- 
teresting selection of pieces for 
this twenty-first program of the 
season, although they made the 
concert too long. It opened with 
the first performance in Boston of 
Honegger’s Symphony No. 4, con- 
tinued with Debussy’s “La Mer,” 
and concluded with two violin 
concertos, Mozart’s in D major, 
no. 4, and Prokofiev’s in G minor, 
no, 2. Omitting Mozart and put- 
ting Prokofiev’s in the middle 
would doubtless have made a 
better program; but who wants to | 
pass up a Mozart concerto, and 
who wants to hear less of Heifetz? 


et Yaa 


The Honegger is a bread-and- 
butter letter to Switzerland, 
where he found peace and quiet 
during the war years. It is dédi- 
cated to Paul Sacher on the occa- 
sion of the twentieth anniversary 
of the Basel Chamber Orchestra. 
It is a simple, pleasant, transpar- 
ent piece, easy to follow, employ- 
ing native songs of Basel for ma- 
terial, and, truth to tell, a little 
monotonous, except in the last 
movement, which is contrapun- 
tally and rhythmically exciting. 

“Ta Mer” of course is one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s great readings. It 
was at its shimmering best yester- 
day. Yet after all these perfumed 
harmonies, it was a relief to hear 

Mozart's spontaneo 


“ ‘ €7 music- 
— a 1’ Prat 


Prokofiev is doubtless the 
greatest Soviet composer, just as 
Heifetz is probably the greatest 
of non-Soviet Russian fiddlers. 
They’re a great team. Heifetz has 
something like a proprietary in- 
terest in this concerto, having in- 
troduced it to the United States 
at a Boston Symphony concert in 
1937 and repeated it here in 1940. 

It is quite Prokofievian in style, 
contains no more of “formalism” 
than is necessary for structure, 


and also has plenty of tunes that 
the Soviet youth might hum as 
they leave the concert hall. Its 
last movement still seems its best, 
with its characteristic wit and 
humor. By the way, maybe it’s 
Prokofiev’s wit and humor that 
bothers the Soviet censors, be-= 
cause they don’t understand it. 


First Boston 
Performance 


Listed tor 


Honegger Fourth 


Arthur Honegger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony will be played for the first 
time in Boston by Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the concerts tomor- 
row afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning in Symphony Hall, 

Subtitled ‘“Deliciae Basilienes” 
(Baslerian Delights), the work 
was completed by the Swiss com- 
poser in 1946 and first performed 
in January, 1947, by the Orchestra 
of Basel, Charles Miinch, conduct- 
ing the New York Philharmonic, 
introduced the symphony in this 
country on Dec, 30, 1948, 

Honegger, one of the French 
“Six,” set down a few remarks 
about his symphony for the Base! 

Orchestra’s program, These para- 

graphs, translated for use in the 

program of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, are as follows: 

“Tf the Symphonie Liturgique 
more or less follows the tradition 
of Beethoven, being in its essence 
of a dramatic and affecting quali- 
ty, the present one, on the con- 
trary, more properly gives evi- 
dence of a connection with Haydn 


or Mozart in,,its iritaand }ts 
“The inst entation, ” fic 


comprises two flutes, oboe, two 
clarinets, bassoon, two _ horns, 
trumpet, piano, and percussion, in 
addition to strings, virtually re- 
lates it to chamber music, The 


writing is trans | 
aL hee Parent and, above 
“The first movement 
from June, 1946, Guprdives’ coat 
cisely a ‘state of spirit.’ In the 
midst of odious and stupid condi- 
tions of life which are imposed 
upon US, It raises the hope of an 
escape from such an atmosphere 
as, for instance, to spend a sum- 
mer in Switzerland, surrounded 
by affectionate friends for whom 
the musical art still plays a Major 
role, This expectation iAstille in 
the composer the urge to create. 
The second movement is based 
on the old popular song of Basel 
Z’Basel an mi’m Rhi,’ which to- 
tea a one of the movement is 
entire in it: ‘igi 
ingenuous cae S original and 
“The Finale is of po 
construction, a bit hd gyn 
haps (but the listener needn’t be~ 
come too concerned about that) 
In which the various components 
-” progressively superposed 
Ag all of these superpositions 
Lng leaps forth the tune, ‘Basler 
ho ecustreich,’ which soars over 
the stretto of the principal theme 
and after a reference to the slow 
middle of the movement, there js 
a quick conclusion, like a cloud 
ae nn Which disappears 
ecause of the quotat; 
these characteristic aa le 
enproyed _the subtitle, ‘Deliciae 
Dasilienes,’ I hope I have not bee 
false to their spirit.” ‘ 


Jascha Heifetz, soloist 
the Boston Symphony » Abra 
tra at its concerts this week end. 


‘Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphon rch 
Koussevitzky cond ucting, . wave ry Deree 
Half enserany® afiennsenLemnstd Bark 
oon. onar - 
stein, Pianist, was the soloist. The pole 


verture to “Coriolanus,” Op. 62, 
“The Age of Anxiety’’, symphony 
“Death and Transfiguration’’, Op.  Y webeaoaee 
‘La Valse”’ oavel 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Leonard Bernstein, our three- 
letter musical prodigy, has com- 
posed a striking successor to his 
“Jeremiah” Symphony. 

It is his Symphony No. 2 for 
Piano and Orchestra, a 30-minute 
composition subtitled “The Age of 
Anxiety,” after W. H. Auden’s un- 
constrained lyric of a disordered! 
spirit in a seemingly crumbling so- 
cial order. It employs the piano, 
not as a virtuoso now conquering 
and now conquered by the orches- 
tra, but as a protagonist living, to 
the full, the events transpiring in 
the orchestra, which is to say the 
universe bounded by the poem. 
| More eloquently, perhaps, than 
anyone else could, Mr. Bernstein 
has fully enunciated his program 
for this work, which tells of the 
odyssey of four characters in a 


Third Avenue bar. An ephemeral 
prologue, spoken by two clarinets, 
leads to two sets of seven variations, 
each variation based on its prede- 
cessor and not, as is the custom, on 
an announced theme. These varia- 
tions represent the symbolic grop- 


ings of the character find some 
spiritual security, 4 ~ lig. 

A grotesque dirge folloWs, a sec- 
tion that achieves exceptional emo- 
tional tension, and this leads di- 
rectly into one of the most extra- 
ordinary symphonic movements in 
the literature, an apotheosis of the 
jazz spirit. Set for piano and per- 
cussion only, it out-bops any con- 
temporary be-bop, and out boogie’s 
any woogie. Yet it bears no more 
relation to Jazz at Carnegie Hall 
than Ravel’s La Valse bears to the 
Viennese waltz. It is, in fact, an 
inspired commentary on jazz, at 
once sardonic and tender, at once 
violent and sentimental. 

In the frantic, orgiastic climax, 
the protagonist of the work ex- 
hausts himself, and not until the 
final moment of the Epilogue does 
he speak again, and then only to 
add, in one affirmative chord, his 
hope of finding faith: a stroke of 
genius in a work whose wonders 
follow one another from the be- 
ginning. 
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S taban as all men of musical 
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cB. Denes then allowed his artistic 
a mnsciousness to speak for him. 
“80 that subconscious has. 
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re dless to say the composer at 
tne’. "plano, Dr. Koussevitzky (to 
whom this work is dedicated); and 
the orchestra gave it a magnificent 
performance. Conductor and or- 
zestra, in fact, were in fine fettle 
chr hout, the Beethoven, Strauss 
aI ne ; avel getting exceedingly rous- 
ng ‘pe er ormances. The orchestra is 
ut of town next week, but will re- 

on April 22 to do Bruckner’s 

a Symphony and two Wag- 
excerpts. Incidentally, it 


t be a good idea to read Auden 

s handy, or at least get to the 
ii time to read Mr. Bernstein’s 
It is not “absolute” music 
ugh it stands on its own with- 
obgram), and Mr. Bernstein 

s no bones about it. Nor should. 

at he has to say is too acutely 


* nl Sr ae ~ 


ae eda on. “paper age 
Laoiand: ‘Bernstein, in the double 


role of composer and pianist, was up. 
against some pretty stiff competi- 


tion at yesterday's Symphony Con- 


cert. Actually, he made out. very 
well. It was a kindness to his “The 
Age of Anxiety,” Symphony No. 2 
for piano and orchestra (after W. 
HH. Auden), that Dr. Koussevitzky 
finally preceded it by Beethoven’s 
Overture to “Coriolanus,” not by his 
Third “Leonore,” which would have 
crushed it at the outset. Again, the 
program originally ended with 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” a mas- 
terpiece in the domain of illustra- 
tive music which Mr. Bernstein 
eccentrically cultivates in this era 
of absolutism. However, “Till” was 
replaced by Ravel’s “La Valse,” 
which still followed Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration.” 

( Now “Death and Transfiguration” 
is not the best Strauss, though 
played with a certain restraint, it 
‘can still be. imerenery®: and “La 
Valse” generally co gy 7 enter- 
taining number. 

But at bot 7,! S were 
over-interpreted. The Strauss be- 
came trumpery, the Ravel trivial, 
‘with an orgiastic finish that was 
‘positively embarrassing. 

Possibly, most of my readers are 
no more familiar with Auden’s 
“poroque eclogue”’ than I was when 
word of Mr. Bernstein’s forthcoming 
piece (the score was completed on 
March 20 last) set me to reading it. 
This wordy poem, with passages of 
prose, its scene laid during the late 
war, has to do with four lonely peo- 
ple who meet in a New York bar, 
drift into bozy half-consciousness, 
progress to the apartment of the 
one girl in the group, and finally go 
their several ways, aware both of 
the emptiness of their lives and of 
the fact that what they need is faith 
in something. Mr. Bernstein has not 
attempted a musical paraphrase of 
this extraordinary poem. Strauss, 
you may be sure, would have given 
us the tinkling of glasses or even 
the gurgling of a bottle. Nor does 
he attempt to Characterize the four 
figures, who, after all, are little 
more than mouthpieces for Mr. 
Auden’s’ philosophizing. 
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Twenty-second Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 8, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 9, at 8:30 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Overture to Leonore No. 3, Op. 72 


BERNSTEIN Symphony No. g, for Piano and Orchestra — 


“The Age of Anxiety” (after W. H. Auden) 
The Prologue 


The Seven Ages (Variations | — VII) 
The Seven Stages (Variations VIII — XIV) 


The Dirge 
The Masque 
The Epilogue 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS..........“Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
WOMB Ved css a . Till Eulenspiegel’s s Merry Pranks,” after the 


Old. fashioned, Roguish Manner, in Rondo 
Form, Op. 28 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
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Although there are suggestions of 
almost every orchestral idiom in 
this work exactly, as in an atomic 
physicist’s discovery there are the 
contributions of every scientific pre- 
decessor, this is an exceptionally 
original work. Its sound (if this 
may be said without conveying any 
misconceptions) is a mingling of 
the sounds achieved by Rachmanin- 
off, Mahler and Copland. It is ro- 
mantic in tone, rarely dissonant 
contrapuntally, entirely (for which 
be praised!) unscholastic, and al- 
most excessively melodic. Indeed, in- 
sofar as melody is concerned, Mr. 
Bernstein has filled every inch of 
his canvas with melodic ideas each 
of them of equal] importance, much 
as Cezanne filled his with details. 

But far more important than the 
technical details, which could—and 
for some time to come will—fiil 
columns of musical discussion, is 
the esthetic of this work. Almost 
alone, among our contemporaries, 
Mr. Bernstein has written of today 
for today. His inspiration has come 
from living and being: he writes 

here of things he knows and lives. 
He has taken, as all men of musical 
genius have done in the past, the 
musical substances he truly under- 
stands. He has fused them with 
his observation, his emotion, his 
Own special search for spiritual 
calm, and then allowed his artistic 
subconsciousness to speak for him. 
In doing so that subconscious has 
produced music that looks backward 
and forward; for being of yesterday 
and today it may also be of tomor- 
row. 

Needless to say the composer at 
the piano, Dr, Koussevitzky (to 
whom this work is dedicated), and 
the orchestra gave it a magnificent 
performance. Conductor and or- 
chestra, in fact, were in fine fettle 
throughout, the Beethoven, Strauss 
and Ravel getting exceedingly rous- 
ing performances. The orchestra is 
out of town next week, but will re- 
turn on April 22 to do Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony and two Wag- 
nevian excerpts. Incidentally, it 


might be a good idea to read Auden 
if it’s handy, or at least get to the 
hall in time to read Mr. Bernstein’s 
notes. It is not “absolute” music 
(though it stands on its own with- 
out program), and Mr. Bernstein 
makes no bones about it. Nor should 


he; what he has to say is too acutely 


apropos. 


| 
} 
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THE SYMPHONY 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH || 


It looked on paper as though 


Leonard Bernstein, in the double 


role of composer and pianist, was up 
against some pretty stiff competi- 
tion at yesterday’s Symphony Con- 


cert. Actually, he made out very 
well. It was a kindness to his “The 
Age of Anxiety,” Symphony No. 2 
for piano and orchestra (after W. 
H. Auden), that Dr. Koussevitzky 
finally preceded it by Beethoven’s 
Overture to “Coriolanus,” not by his 
Third “Leonore,” which would have 
crushed it at the outset. Again, the 
program originally ended with 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” a mas- 
terpiece in the domain of illustra- 
tive music which Mr. Bernstein 
eccentrically cultivates in this era 
of absolutism. However, “Till” was 
replaced by Ravel’s “La Valse,” 
which still followed Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration.” 

Now “Death and Transfiguration” 
is not the best Strauss, though 
played with a certain restraint, it 
can still be impressive; and “La 


Valse” generally counts as enter- | 


taining number. oe 
th forks Were 


But yesterday b 
over-interpreted. The Strauss he- 
came trumpery, the Ravel trivial, 
with an orgiastic finish that was 
positively embarrassing. 

Possibly, most of my readers are 
no more familiar with Auden’s 
“boroque eclogue” than I was when 
word of Mr. Bernstein’s forthcoming 
piece (the score was completed on 


March 20 last) set me to reading it. | 


This wordy poem, with passages of 


prose, its scene laid during the late | 
war, has to do with four lonely peo- é 
ple who meet in a New York bar, | 
drift into bozy half-consciousness, | 
progress to the apartment of the § 
one girl in the group, and finally go | 
their several ways, aware both of | 
the emptiness of their lives and of 4 
the fact that what they need is faith 
in something. Mr. Bernstein has not ; 
attempted a musical paraphrase of | 
this extraordinary poem. Strauss, | 
you may be sure, would have given | 


us the tinkling of glasses or even 


the gurgling of a bottle. Nor does | 
he attempt to characterize the four | 
figures, who, after all, are little | 
more than mouthpieces for Mr. : 


Auden’s philosophizing. 
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- “He has managed, however, to get 
‘the essence of the poem into a co- 
herent and consistent musical 
scheme; and on a second hearing 
one could ignore Auden entirely and 
concentrate on Bernstein. What the 
latter has given us is music sensi- 
tively imagined and expertly con- 
veyed. It is not particularly original, 
but it is always musical, ingenious 
and resourceful. There is a jazzy 
episode (the scene in Rosetta’s 
apartment) and a soaring, some- 
what Mahlerish epilogue. For a 
more detailed analysis there is no 
space here. It is sufficient to say 
that the piece made its effect; that 
the participants were warmly ap- 
plauded; to prophesy that the work 
will have an extensive career; and 
to marvel at Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
ability to absorb its contents in 
such short order. 


‘Age of Anxiety’ 


New Bernstein Symphony Is 
Heard at Boston 
Special to the Herald Tribune 
BOSTON, April 8 —Leonard 
Bernstein, our three-letter musical 
prodigy, has composed a striking” 
successor to his “Jeremiah” sym- |, 


phony. | 

It is his Symphony No. 2 for 
piano and orchestra, a thirty-min- 
ute composition subtitled “The 
Age of Anxiety,” after W. H. 
Auden’s unconstrained lyric of 


disordered spirits in a crumbling 
social order. It employs the piano 
not as a virtuoso, but as a pro- 
tagonist living to the full the 
events transpiring in the orches- 
tra, which is to say the universe 
bounded by the poem, The sym- 
phony, like the poem, tells of the 
odyssey of four characters in a 
‘Third Avenue bar. An ephemeral 
' prologue, spoken by two clarinets 
leads to two sets of seven varia- 
tions, each variation based on its 
predecessor and not, as is the cus- 
tom, on an announced theme. 
These variations represent the 
symbolic gropings of the charac- 
ters to find spiritual security. 


A grotesque dirge follows, a sec- 
tion that achieves exceptional 
‘tension, and this leads directly 
into one of the most extraordinary 
Symphonic movements in the 
literature, an apotheosis of the 
jazz spirit. Set for piano. double- 


at Carnegie Hall than Ravel’s La 
Valse bears to the Viennese waltz. 


‘It is, in fact, am inspired com-~ 
mentary on jazz, at once sardonic 


and tender, at once violent, nd 
sentimental. Y~F-Y. Wc é 

In the orgiastic clirthax, the pro- 
tagonist of the work exhausts 
himself, and not until the final 
moment of the epilogue does he. 
speak again, and then only to add, 
in one affirmative chord, his hope) 
of finding faith; a stroke of genius 
in a work whose wonders follow 
one another from the beginning. 


Although there are suggestions 
of almost every orchestral idiom 
‘in this work eractly as in an 
latomic physicist’s discovery, there 
are the contributions of every 
scientific predecessor, this is an 
exceptionally original work. Its 
‘sounds (if this may be said with~ 
‘out conveying any misconcep- 
tions), is a mingling of the sounds 
achieved by Rachmaninoff, 

Schoenberg, Mahler and Copland. 
‘It is romantic in tone, rarely dis- 
‘sonant contrapuntally, entivzly 
‘“ynscholastic,” and almost exces- 
‘sively melodic. Indeed, insofar as 
‘melody is concerned, Mr. Bern- 
stein has filled every inch of his 
canvas with melodic ideas, each of 
them of equal importance, much 
as Cezanne filled his with details. 
Needless to say, the composer at 
ithe piano, Serge Koussevitzky (to 
whom this work is dedicated), and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave it a magnificent performance 
this afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
and it was well received. 


Bernstein Piano Soloist 
in First Performance of - 


His Second Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


A remarkable score, two parts 
of which express our own times 
better than any other music I 
know, received its first performance 
by Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra _ yester- 
day afternoon. This is the new 
Second Symphony by Leonard Bern- 
stein, in which the brilliant young 
composer, conductor and _ pianist 
took the keyboard part himself. 


_ Not a symphony in > old. 
joned, conventional ae ae- 
Plano Concerto either, this work is 
novel both in its form and idiom 
It is very personal, and to a degree. 
symbolic music, for it was inspired 
by W. H. Auden’s intense poem 
about these times in which we live: 
The Age of Anxiety.” The layout 
of the music follows the layout of 
the verse: a prologue, two sets of 
seven variations (“The SevenA ges” 
and “The Seven Stages”), for the 
first part: The Dirge, The Masque 
and The Epilogue for the second 
The variations do not center around 
a theme, but gre Variations on each 
other, Bernstein himself claims 
that he knows of no other such 
form in a symphonic piece. The 
idiom runs from consonance to 
extreme dissonance, with a nod at 
i iy, System. ; 
nat Auden and Bernstej 
talking about is the satvorix tein 
weed Which besets our minds and 
craigs the lack of something to 
cling to for the future, and the 
necessity to find something It is 
told poetically in terms of a gir] 
ait three young men of Manhattan 
wno meet in a Third Avenue bar 
lalk and talk. drink and drink, a0 


to the girl’s apartment for a night- 
cap, there stage a party, for if they 


cannot be happy let them be gay, 
though 4 a. m. finds all tired and 


needing rest, and in the lar nse 
needing faith. © 
Bernstein doé@s rot ‘s W faith, 


for his music does not reach a solu- 
tion, but he represents it by a trum- 
pet theme. The protagonists of the 
poem he symbolizes by the solo 
plano which, at the end of The 
Masque (the party) can say nothing 
more except to indicate by one con- 
vulsive chord in the epilogue that 
faith will be grasped at, whether or 
not it can be retained. 

There are great pages: the nos- 
talgia of the two clarinets at the 
beginning; the rich exfoliation of 
the variations; the inner tumult of 
The Dirge which, to My mind, is a 
magnificent musical representation 
of the fatigue and the drawn nerves 
afflicting many of us: the spectacular 
cleverness of the scherzo in jazz 
which represents The Masque. This 
is the finest single movement in an 
American idiom and feeling that 
ever I have heard. It is set for the 
solo piano against a large and varied 
assortment of percussion instru- 
ments, and it is a triumph of rhyth- 
mic interplay, subtle and wunex- 
pected accents, in short a marvelous 
distillation of the whole style, tech- 
nic and mood of jazz. And how 
wonderfully it was played! The epi- 
logue.is a bit blown up, and may 
stand revising, but it is not rudely 
out of vlace. 

No space is left to talk about the 


performance, which w 

of Beethoven's ‘Coridanee®’ Gorn 

ture, Strauss’ “Death and Transf ; 

uration” and Ravel’s “La Valse.” ix. 

» ly to say that the last-named Was 
e ultimate in orgiastic three-time 


Composer Is Piano 
Soloist At Premiére 


of Symphony 


By L. A. Sloper 


Leonard Bernstein’s “The Age 
of Anxiety,” Symphony No. 2, for 
Piano and Orchestra, after W. H. 
Auden, had its first performance 
on April 8 at the twenty-second 
afternoon concert of the Boston 
Symphony seasoh. The score is 
inscribed “in tribute” to Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky (who conducted). 

Disavowing any deliberate at- 
tempt to translate Auden’s poem 
into musical terms, Mr. Bernstein 
nevertheless admits in effect that 
he has done just that. “No one 
could be more surprised than I 


at the extent to which the pro- | 
grammaticism of this work has_ 


been carried,” -he reports in a 
program note. Many details, he 
Says, have ‘“‘written themselves” 
into the score, Since he trusts “the 
unconscious implicity, finding it a 
sure source of wisdom and the 
dictator of the condign in artistic 
matters, I am content to leave 
these details in the score.” 

And s0, we have come full 
cycle, Here we are, back in the 
days of Berlioz and Liszt, follow- 
ing a program with our eyes 
while we try to relate the music 
to it. Something has been added 
to our musical resources—not all 
of it gsood—in the way of new 
harmonies, rhythms, and devices 
of be-bop. Also, Auden’s verses 
are considerably more abstruse 
than the naive programs of Liszt 
and Berlioz. But these changes 
are superficial, The story’s still 
the thing. 

he. fee 


In spite of Auden’s style, the 
basic story here is simple. Four 
young people, in the midst of the 
last war, are in search of faith. 
The quartet, including one girl, 
seek it in a bar, where they spend 
most of the night, and wind up in 
the girl’s apartment, still drink- 
ing. Out of the alcoholic fog, they 
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Toclaim their new y recognized | 
aith, and the pianist (Mr. 
Bernstein, who confesses an “ex-. 
tremely personal identification of” | 
himself with the poem) sounds 

chord of. confirma- 


“one. “Y oY a 
tion,’ a Of- 7 Juma 
At botfom this if the plaint of 


the new “lost generation.” A letter 
on all such sad young people ap- 
pears in the current number of 
the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. The writer comments that. 
these young writers “can’t find 
anything to believe in. What is. 
the matter with them? The eter-. 
nal verities are still with us, Spir- 
itual values remain—unchanged 
and unchangeable,” 

I wish to associate myself with 
those sentiments. And I do not 
think it likely that a permanent 
faith will be found in an alcoholic | 
fog after an all-night party. 

2° 8 


But how about listening to the 
score as pure music? Well, it takes 
time to forget the plot of a pro- 
gram piece. At a first hearing I 
did not find the music very inter- 
esting. I suspect that it might 
make a ballet for a special audi- 
ence like that of the Ballet So- 
ciety of New York. It +has pic- 
torial qualities which might be in- 
tensified by the action on the 
stage. 

The composer had a big success 
at the first performance, He and 
Dr. Koussevitzky embraced. and 
“Bravos!” resounded through the 
hall. Conductor and orchestra. I 
am willing to believe, achieved a 
brilliant performance of a difficult 
score, 

The concert opened with Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to “Coriolanus.” 
and the other numbers listed were 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” (more philosophical pro- 
gram music) and Ravel’s “La 
Valse.” 


At a later point he told the basses: 
“Stronger. You are covered by the 
trombones, but I don’t want to 
touch the trombones”; and again, 
. the repetition of the passage, 
bne heard the basses not covered 
by the untouched trombones. At 
one point in the coda he demon- 
strated what he wanted: “Ta- 
HUH-ta-HUH-ta-HUH — always 


short!”; and got it from tg or- 
chestra. a Z- ‘ Pax / 
This sort of thifig at orc estral 


rehearsals is enormously interest- 
ing: but there has been very little 
of it in the Boston Symphony re- 
hearsals broadcast by N. B. C. 
that I have heard. I recall Olin 
Downes, early in the series, talking 
about how much could be learned 
by listening to the carving out 
of each note at these rehearsals; 
but actually they have been dress 
rehearsals—that is, final run- 
throughs after the rehearsals at 
which each note had been ‘‘carved 
out,’’ and correct sonorities, bal- 
ances and rhythms established at 
point after point. And what one 
has heard most of the time is the 
orchestra playing with exhorta- 
tions from Koussevitzky like ““Don’t 
hurry!” or “Fertissimo!” or “Pian- 
issimo!” 

Stravinsky too, rehearsing Tchai- 
kovsgy’s Second, was’ content 
with an occasional “Forte!”’’, 
“Crescendo!” and “Diminuendo!”’ 


while the orchestra continued to 
play. What the occasion offered, 
then, was the pleasure of the mu- 
sic and the orchestra’s refinement 
of sonority and execution.  Ex- 
cept when Mr. Downes thought it 
more important for listeners to 
be told why Stravinsky admired 
Tchaikovsky’s music, to have- @ 
letter of Tchaikovsky read to them 
that Stravinsky had quoted in his 


MUSIC ON THE RADIO 


More Actual Rehearsing Desired 
In Boston Symphony’s Broadcasts 


By B. H. HAGGIN 


TRAVINSKY, rehearsing the opening of his Divertimento from 
“Le Baiser de la fée” with the Boston Symphony, stopped to tell 
the strings: “Without crescendo. Cold—like flutes”; and in the 

renefition of the passage one heard the strings sound cold—like flutes, 
§ <e and caluamn sFop \q- Wg, 
@ then cont +H “we on (57/20 - 


autobiography, and to hear ftém 
Mr. Downes—with the music* 
the distant background — t t 
“these were the words of Tchai- 
kovsky, the neurotic and hyper- 
involved composer of some of: the 
most furiously emotional miigic 
that we know”; that “Mr. Strae 
vinsky also loves this Symphony 
because he finds it so fresh, so 
truly Tchaikovsky; and as far as 
[ am concerned, and I think you 
too, I entirely agree with him, 
and I think you wil] agree, as 
he proceeds to rehearse this music 
with a special devotion, that we 
do find here, in this early Tchai- 
kovsky symphony, the unmistak- 
able voice, the basic qualities of 
instrumentation and themes, and 
the inherent nationalism of the 
composer of the Pathetic Sym- 
phony.” 


I think N. B. C. should tell 


Mr. Downes he is mistaken—that 
the rehearsal is more important. 


ma in “nese tWO particulars in 
av 


af rest of 

lately accepted the challenge 

Thereafter through the first two 

movements the mellowness and 

expressiveness were maintained 
When . the conductor 


ax of the 
tonal quality ‘was 


oy Se 
_ If the excellence of the play- 
Ing seemed less apparent in the 
last two movements, that may 
have been because the music it~ 
self falls away there in interest, 
Certainly there was no let-up in 
Dr, Koussevitzky’s demands, nor 
in the orchestra’s response, The 
final peroation Was no less sow 
norous than the dirge. The per~ 
formance made ys regret still 


Seventh Symphony Presented 


For First Time in Ten Years 


By L. A, Sloper 


For his penultimate program as 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, heard yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Dr. 
Koussevitzky chose Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony, in E major, 
After the’ intermission came two 
items from Wagner, “A Siegfried 


Idyl” and and the Overture 
“Tannhauser.” 23> $9 non 

Possibly thesé Wag an num- 
bers were included to remind us 
of the inspiration of much of the 
first half of the program. Not that 
We need a reminder. Bruckner’s 
sincere easy _ apparent. 

ya 


This symphony is not often per- 
formed, though it is received with 
warm applause whenever it is of- 
fered. It was last heard here near- 
ly 10 years ago. Before that it 
has been played by Dr. Koussevit- 
zky in 1934, when he received the 
Medal of the Bruckner Society of 


| America, and-in 1936, Previously 


It had remained on the shelves 
since the days of Dr. Muck. 
Yesterday it had the most per-~ 
suasive performance I have eyer 
heard, for tonai beauty and ly- 
ricism., Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra seemed to surpass them-~ 


more the impending retirement of 
the conductor. The applause yes-= 
terday had an extra warmth, | 


Symphony Concert 


- The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 23rd 
concert of its 68th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The rogram: 
Symphony No. 7 in E maj Brueknet 


A Siegfried Y: > Overt ire to “Tann- 
hmeuser’’ sal W, r 
- By Be See © A | 


No more eloquent evidence in the 
strange case of musical America 
versus Anton Bruckner was ever 
presented for the defense than this 
awkward Austrian peasant’s Sev- 
enth Symphony yesterday after- 
roon in a glowing performance by 
Dr, Koussevitzky and the orchestra. 

& 50-minute work of the utmost 
elevation of spirit, it finds Bruckner 
at the summit of his art. In it, for 
the first time in all his music. the 
difident ‘little man, who earned 
more than his share of scorn in his 
lifetime, brought together all the 
diverse elements of his creatise 
powers and moulded them into a 
ungee whole of enormous integrity. 

n marked contrast te the Third 
Symphony, which was given its first. 
performance here in. 48 years by 
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shi’, 


Jerin; tech on, riaivets’ a heavy- 
landed attempt to follow the time- 


sd rules and a compulsion to 


Bor ya everything he can think of. 


the gage Bruckner: 
*” which, h its horn calls, 
caring strings, its chorale-like 
wamations in the brass, is a 
ar blend of Wagner and 


| the Seventh, however, there i 
clarity of thought, more suav- 
,. more balance and proportion. 
time to time, as in the de- 


i: am ent of the first movement, 
7 , eminds you of an old man 


yon a corner wondering how 
s the street in the face of the 


I A . But this is rare in the Sev- 


oo 


aH a; there is a forward motion, 


mse of direction that proves 
larly interesting. It also 
i es, in that quite incredible slow 


os ement. of unearthly beauty. 


, I know of few moments in 
s 0 rapturous as the apnear- 


Ge “of the second theme of the 
® movement, or its reappearance 


: se 


7% 


{ eres second violins below an 


e counterpoint in the high 


r. Koussevitzky’ s role in the suc- 
music achieved yesterday, 
es and esthetic, can not 
(00 over-emphasized. Here he 
ved every bit of his architec- 
sense to draw together, to 
vy, to inform the music with 


unl might be called trajectory. 
“Mickner demands this: a skillful 


oo ntation of the mere notes 


nothing. The re-creator’s 
e is almost equal to that of the 


Or ee or himself, and in this respect 


sevitzky is matchless. 
> final half of the concert was 
n Lover to two works of the man 
er revered more than any- 
Fpise: Richard Wagner. These 
the “Siegfried Idyll,” always 


a Saracte of tone in 2 waged S 


d. and the’ Overure to “Tann- 


heuser,” a piece whose bombastic 
climax for what sounds like four 


ind trombones is absolutely 
teed to bring the audience to 


s feet with a roar. The guarantee, 


ay be added, proved clamorously 
yesterday. 


And so, regrettably enough, we 
come to the final concert next week 


k the 


‘ ‘ 
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by h 
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sethoven—and take his leave. © 
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Dr, Koussevitzky, in a won- 
lily significant gesture, does 
First and the Ninth Symphonies 


CONCERT IS 
THRILLING | 


Bruckner- Wagner 
Music Tribute to 
Koussevitsky 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


No, it wasn’t Max Fiedler or Karl 
Muck who put together the Bruck- 
ner-Wagner program that serves for 
the current and next-to-the-last pair 
of symphony concerts, but Serge 
Koussevitzky. And this reviewer, 
hearing the music that thrilled him 
in his youth, listened to it 
with unas "S enjo 


ALL bi, Cae 


Specifically, Dr. Koussevitzky 
had placed together the Austrian 
master’s Seventh Symphony and 
the German’s “Siegfried Idyll” and 
“Tannhaeuser” Overture. From the 
standpoint of sound, all three per- 
formantes were magnificent, as well 


they might have been. Bruckner 
and Wagner had an ear for or- 


chestral richness. And this was the 


Boston Symphony. 
Interpretatively, Dr. Koussevitzky 
fared better with Bruckner, a4 
much harder composer to handle, 
than he did with Wagner, though 
there were fine moments in both 
the Idyll and,the Overture. He 
played Wagner for effect, and, if he 
did not lose, he did not exactly 
win, At times the Idyll was rest- 
less, febrille; it did not always 
breathe the air of domestic felicity 
that was its motivation. The Over- 
ture began too slowly and ended 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Twenty-third Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 22, at 2:30 o'clock | 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 23, at 8: 30 o'clock 


BRUCKNER. . Symphony No. 7, in E major 


I. Allegro moderato 
If. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 
Scherzo: Allegro; Trio: Etwas langsamer 
IV. Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


INTERMISSION 


A Siegfried Idyll 


Overture to “Tannhiuser” 
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Paul Cherkassky and hjs Civic 
Symphony on Thursday night, this 
equally extended work has a cer- 
tain sophistication. All the Bruck- 
nerian characteristics are there: 
mysticism, religious fervor, a mean- 
dering inspiration, naivete, a heavy- 
handed attempt to follow the time- 
honored rules and a compulsion to 
include everything he can think of. 
So: is the characteristic Bruckner 
“sound,” which, with its horn calls, 
its soaring strings, its chorale-like 
protlamations in the brass, is a 
singular blend of Wagner and 
Dvorak. 

In the Seventh, however, there is 
more clarity of thought, more suav- 
ity, more balance and proportion. 
From time to time, as in the de- 
velopment of the first movement, 
he; reminds you of an old man 
standing on a corner wondering how 
to eross the street in the face of the 

| But this is rare in the Sev- 

there is. a forward motion, 
direction that proves 

' interesting. It also 

res, in that quite incredible slow 
ement, of unearthly beauty. 
eed, I know of few moments in 

Bic sO rapturous as the apnear- 
anée of the second theme of the 
slow movement, or its reappearance 
in the second violins below an 
ethereal counterpoint in the high 
strings. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s role in the suc- 
cess this music achieved yesterday, 
both popular and esthetic, can not 
be “too over-emphasized. Here he 
displayed every bit of his architec- 
tufal sense to draw together, to 

y, to inform the music with 
what might be called trajectory. 
Bruckner demands this: a skillful 
presentation of the mere notes 
means nothing. The re-creator’s 
role is almost equal to that of the 
creator himself, and in this respect 
Koussevitzky is matchless. 

The final half of the concert was 
piven over to two works of the man 
oe revered more than any- 
oné else: Richard Wagner. These 
were the “Siegfried Idyll,” always 
a miracle of tone in Koussevitzky's 
hand. and the Overure to “Tann- 
heuser,” a piece whose bombastic 
climax for what sounds like four 
thousand trombones is absolutely 
guaranteed to bring the audience to 
its feet with a roar. The guarantee, 
it may be added, proved clamorously 
valid yesterday. 

And so, regrettably enough, we 
come to the final concert next week 
when Dr. Koussevitzky, in a won- 
derfully significant gesture, does 
the First and the Ninth Symphonies 
of Beethoven—and take his leave. 


SYMPHONY 


CONCERTS 
THRILLING 


Bruckner- Wagner 
Music Iribute to 
Koussevitsky 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


No, it wasn’t Max Fiedler or Karl 
Muck who put together the Bruck- 
ner-Wagner program that serves for 
the current and next-to-the-last pair 
of symphony concerts, but Serge 
Koussevitzky. And this reviewer, 
hearing the music that thrilled him 
in his youth, listened to it — 


with “as 2544 Pet 


A MAGNIFICENT 


Specifically, Dr. Koussevitzky 
had placed together the Austrian 
master’s Seventh Symphony and 
the German’s “Siegfried Idyll’ and 
“Tannhaeuser”’ Overture. From the 
standpoint of sound, all three per- 
formances were magnificent, as well 


they might have been. Bruckner 
and Wagner had an ear for or- 
chestral richness. And this was the 
Boston Symphony. 
Interpretatively, Dr. Koussevitzky 
fared better with Bruckner, a4 
much harder composer to handle, 
than he did with Wagner, though 
there were fine moments in both 
the Idyll and,the Overture. He 
played Wagner for effect, and, if he 
did not lose, he did not exactly 
win. At times the Idyll was rest- 
less, febrille; it did not always 
breathe the air of domestic felicity 
that was its motivation. The Over- 
ture began too slowly and ended 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Twenty-third Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 22, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 23, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony No. 4, in E major 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 
Scherzo: Allegro; Trio: Etwas langsamer 
Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


INTERMISSION 


A Siegfried Idyll 


Overture to “Tannhiuser” 
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Not Minute Too Long 


ie on the other hand, 


at the Symphony, without cuts, 


was: made consistently pleasurable, 


ad though consuming nearly an 
jour, it. was not a minute too 
7 it was interesting to hear the 
‘Seventh, after having heard the. 
“iird from the Civic Symphony : 
» night before. While the Third, 
eserves no such neglect as has’ 
‘been rate hereabouts, it is easy 
Q why the Seventh is the 
‘popular of them all. It has all 
uckner’s virtues and few of 
Success Complete | 
_ he one. really weak spot is the 
altering development section of 
ne first movement. The common 
tomplaint that the finale is mere 
snticlimax was not in order yes- 
¥day. It is, of course, the least 
nemorable of the four movements? 
cking the serene beauty of the 


nec icatntiaa. ci 
“% 


rst, the sublimity of the second, 
‘the power of the third, But some- 
how, as Dr. Koussevitzky played 
t, you felt it -was all right for 
dt to be exactly what is was, that 
other type of movement would 
lave served any better. There had 


climaxes enough ‘for one hour. 
Brahms but up his finales by 
playing down the middle move- 
ments... Bruckner chose another 
course. The Symphony’s_ success 
‘with Yesterday’s audience was com- 
plete, 


 'Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
| served a dual capacity in a singu- 
Jar way last week. It terminated 
the careers of two eminent con- 


ductors. Koussevitzky chose to, 
- close his association with the Bos- 


ton Symphony in New York with 
- the Ninth. Bruno Walter complet- 


ed his Beethoven Cycle with the 


- Philharmonic and his directorship 


of the orchestra for the last two 


€ n 


years with the same work, It 


"y 

¥ 

9 ett) ‘ fe Regt ‘ TY git . 4 tld We ay \ adit i rh (iets 
HAe , 


he nt Tt. ations OL ; 
monumental work were as differ- 
ent as the conductors themselves. 
That both should be acceptable 
: t goes without saying. Each 


1 his individual way could reveal 


| aah beauties and express dif- 


- ferent emphases, yet preserve the 


_ integrity of the music, Haying 
these performances come on suc- 


cessive days made possible an 


“awareness of. the capacity and 
flexibility of the work under two 
different treatments. 
There is no need to compare 
the two performances. Each 
| achieved its end according to the 
lights: of its interpreter. That of 
_ the Boston Symphony was distin- 
ished particularly for the qual- 
ity of the orchestral playing; that 
of the Philharmonic for the 
breadth and depth of the iInter- 
pretation. 


‘Adagio a Benediction 
Koussevitzky presented the 
Adag% as a benediction; the 
Finale as a moment of jubilant 
outcry wherein the choral finale 
appeared as a logical working out 
of Beethoven’s idea, He was par- 
ticularly fortunate in the fresh 
and dramatic singing of a joint 
choir composed of the Juilliard 
Chorus and the Collegiate Cho- 


ale. It. actually stole the show. 
Frances Yeend, soprano, Eunice 
Alberts, contralto, David Lloyd, 
tenor, and James Pease, bass, 
coped adequately with their diffi- 
cult solos. It is doubtful whether 
Koussevitzky has ever done better 
by the Ninth. The event became 
memorable for this reason. As a 
preface to the Ninth he played the 
First in winning fashion. 

Walter gave an arresting ac- 
count of the first movement be- 
cause of a certain austerity ex- 

pressed. He achieved a_ singu- 
larly effective Scherzo. The Ode 
o Joy was magnificently homo- 
| pane fm because of an unusual 
_ blending of soloists, orchestra, and 
- chorus. ough Raoul Jobin and 
lean Harrell sang better than 
Eleanor Steber and Nan Merri- 
mam, their concerted efforts had 
the brilliance and power to make 
the quartet a vital contribution 
_ where so often it is the weak link 
in a performance. The Westmin- 
_ ster Choir sang about as marvel- 


: 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Lwenty-fourth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 29, at 2: 30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri. 30, at 8:30 o’clock 


PRIS iy no Siaie Bcc enviar Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Andante cantabile con moto 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


INTERMISSION 


ee a ee Symphony No. g in D minor, with final 
* chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace: Presto 


Adagio molto e cantabile 
Presto; Allegro 


Allegro assai 
Presto 


Baritone Recitative 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 


Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vi , 
Chorus: Andante maestoso ~ ree, ope Searete 


Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 


Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 


Chorus of the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
(G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor) 


Soloists 
FRANCES YEEND, Soprano 


Davin LLoyp, Tenor 
EUNICE ALBERTS, Contralto 


JAMES PEAsE, Bass 
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‘too frantically. In both tne begins 


‘ning and the end Wagner had 
already done all that was neces- 


sary. There are times when it is 
best to let a composer speak for 
himself. 


Not Minute Too Long 


Bruckner, on the other hand, 
needs plenty of assistance, and 
while this or the other Brucknerite 
might take exception to this or 


‘the other detail, the fact remains 


that the Symphony, without cuts, 


‘was made consistently pleasurable, 


and though consuming nearly an 
hour, it was not a minute too 
long. | 

It was interesting to hear the 
Seventh, after having heard the 
Third from the Civic Symphony 


the night before. While the Third | 


deserves no such neglect as has 
been its rate hereabouts, it is easy 
to see why the Seventh is the 
most popular of them all. It has all 
of Bruckner’s virtues and few of 
his defects. 


Success Complete 


The one really weak spot is the 
faltering development section of 
the first movement. The common 
complaint that the finale is mere 
Eestelimax was not in order yes- 
terday. It is, of course, the least 
memorable of the four movements? 
lacking the serene beauty of the 


——= 


first, the sublimity of the second, 
the power of the third. But some- 
how, as Dr. Koussevitzky played 
it, you felt it “was all right for 
it to be exactly what is was, that 
no other type of movement would 
have served any better. There had 


been climaxes enough for one hour. 
Brahms bufit up his finales by 
playing down the middle move- 
ments... Bruckner chose another 
course. The Symphony’s_ success 


with ‘yesterday’s audience was com- 
plete. 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
served a dual capacity in a singu- 
lar way last week. It terminated 
the careers of two eminent con- 
ductors. Koussevitzky chose to 
close his association with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in New York with 
the Ninth. Bruno Walter complet- 
ed his Beethoven Cycle with the 
Philharmonic and his directorship 
of the orchestra for the last two 
years with the same work, It 


took five performances to accom-— 
plish these ends, thus Creating: 
some kind of record forthe Ninth | 
in this city. J. 2z- 3 

The intefpretations of this 
monumental work were as differ- 
ent as the conductors themselves. 
That both should be acceptable 
almost goes without saying. Each 
in his individual way could reveal 
different beauties and express dif- 
ferent emphases, yet preserve the 
integrity of the music, Having 
these performances come on suc- 
cessive days made possible an 
awareness of the capacity and 
flexibility of the work under two 
different treatments. 

There is no need to compare 
the two performances. Each 
achieved its end according to the 
lights’ of its interpreter. That of 
the Boston Symphony was distin- 
sished particularly for the qual- 
ity of the orchestral playing; that 
of the Philharmonic for the 
breadth and depth of the inter- 
pretation. 


‘Adagio a Benediction 
Koussevitzky presented the 
Adag% as a benediction; the 
Finale as a moment of jubilant 
outcry wherein the choral finale 
appeared as a logical working out 
of Beethoven's idea, He was par- 
ticularly fortunate in the fresh 
and dramatic singing of a joint 
choir composed of the Juilliard 
Chorus and the Collegiate Cho- 


ale. It actually stole th. show. 
Frances Yeend, soprano, Eunice 
Alberts, contralto, David Lloyd, 
tenor, and James Pease, bass, 
coped adequately with their diffi- 
cult solos. It is doubtful whether 
Koussevitzky has ever done better 
by the Ninth. The event became 
memorable for this reason. AS a 
preface to the Ninth he played the 
First in winning fashion. 

Walter gave an arresting ac- 
count of the first movement be- 
cause of a certain austerity ex- 
pressed. He achieved a _ singu- 
larly effective Scherzo. The Ode 
to Joy was magnificently homo- 
geneous because of an unusual! 
blending of soloists, orchestra, and 
chorus. Though Raoul Jobin and 
Mack Harrell sang better than 
Eleanor Steber and Nan Merri- 
maw, their concerted efforts had 
the brilliance and power to make 
the quartet a vital contribution 
where so often it is the weak link 
in a performance. The Westmin- 
ster Choir sang about as marvel- 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Lwenty-fourth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 29, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 30, at 8:30 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN...... 


.. Symphony No. 1 in C majo 
| : r, Op. 21 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio ; ”* 


II. Andante cantabile con moto 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in D minor, with final 
chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


I. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
II. Molto vivace: Presto 


III. Adagio molto e cantabile 
IV. Presto; Allegro 
Allegro assai 
Presto 
Baritone Recitative 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 


Tenor Solo and Chorus: Al] i vi 
€gro assal vivace, alla marci 
Chorus: Andante maestoso - 


Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 


Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 


Chorus of the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
(G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor) 


Soloists 
FRANCES YEEND, Soprano 


Davin LLoyp, Tenor 
EUNICE ALBERTS, Contralto 


JAMES PEASE, Bass 
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ously as one could ask. It was the 
_ blending of all three performing 
_ units, however, that gave this per- 
_ formance its special distinction. 


Deeply Satisfying 

The Ninth was preceded in this 
case by the Overture to “Corio- 
lanus,” and the Scena and Aria, 
“Ah, Perfido,” sung acceptably by 
Eleanor Steber. A week earlier 
Walter had given another memo- 
rable Beethoven program, pre- 
senting excerpts from “The Crea- 
tures of Prometheus,” a _ heart- 
Warming interpretation of the 
Sixth Symphony, and a dramatic 


temporarily, 
ook the tre-, 


ik 


a ‘practically to 

t 1s far from the 

in the previous 

* Seasons had restored it vir- 

tually to its earlier prestige. Rich- 

ard Burgin came to Boston in 1920 

and is still at his Post as concert- 

master, Other members resigned 

after a season with Koussevitzky, 

still others were replaced. Many 
stayéd on. 


performance of the Fifth. All in 
all, the cycle will take its place as 
deenly satisfving. ° 


Boston Symphony Director 


Concludes 25 Years’ Service 


By L. A. Slover 


Serge Koussevitzky’s quarter- 
century tenure as musical director 
of the Boston Sympohny Orches- 
tra comes to an end this week. 
Fittingly; his last program con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s First and 
Ninth Symphonies. After the Fri- 
day afternoon concert he received 
a prolonged ovation. 

The retirement of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky marks the end of an era in 
the history of the Boston or- 
chestra. His incumbency has 
brought glory to music in general 
by the quality of performance 
and the interpretive standards he 
has maintained; and to American 
music in particular by the produc- 
tion of American works and aid 
to American composers, and by 
the fine training he has provided 
for students ,at the Berkshire 
Music Center. fe 6e 

When Koussevitzky me to 
Boston from Europe in 1924 he 
found an orchestra which already 
Was recognized as one of the best 
in the world. It had been in ex- 
istence for more than 40 years— 

a long time for a musical institu- 
tion in America. It had achieved 
eminence under MNikisch, Muck 
and Monteux. CL 

It had had its setbacks, notably 
in 1920, in Pierre Monteux’s first 
year, when most of the players 
walked out as a result of a labor 
dispute. (The Boston orchestra 
was then the only one in the coun- 
try that had not been organized 


New Orchestra Emerges 


What is true is that a new 
orchestra emerged when Kousse- 
vitzky had been in charge for a 
few*years. It was younger. It had 
more vitality, more passion, more 
Jyricism. In ‘other words, it had 
faken on the characteristics of its 
new conductor. As the years 
flowed by, its tone and balance 
improved likewise. Finally it be- 
came one of the most expert, bril- 
liant, flexible and responsive in- 
Struments of its kind. So it re- 
mains. 

As the orchestra has grown, 
Koussevitzky has grown with it. 
When he first came, he had. man- 
nerisms which he has‘ largely: dis- 
carded. A New York critic re- 
marked, “‘When slow movements 
are played slower, Koussevitzky 
will play them.” (He might have 
added something similar about 
fast movements.) I remember that 
he dragged out the Andante of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” until it 
became a Largo. Under a barrage 
of critical disapproval, he restored 
its proper tempo next time he 
played it. 

His gestures were often exag- 
gerated. He would reach for high 
notes, write the melodic line on 
the air, saw with the cellos. 
Although these gestures may be a 
guide to some in the audience, the 
trouble is that when they are seen 
by..the players, the players. are 
already doing what is demanded. 


The conductor still works hard 
during a performance. He puts as 
much energy into his conducting 
as ever. You can still hear him 
singing the themes. But the over- 
emphasized, unnecessary gestures 


have been largely put aside. 


Personnel Set 


The orchestra personnel has 
been pretty well set for some time 
now, They all know the maestro’s 
requirements, and he is familiar 
with their capacities. In general, 
conductor and men work together 
as a team. The results are con- 
tinually amazing. Stay away a 
week or twa and you are always 
surprised on your return by the 
superlative tone, expression and 
power, It is easy to take this sort 
of playing too much for granted. 

Koussevitzky also has grown, 
or at least changed, in his attitude 
toward the repertory. He always 
has been versatile and catholic 
in his tastes. He has always been 
reverent toward the classics, but 
his view of them has matured 
much of late years. Like all con- 
ductors, he has had his own 
specialties and his own blind 
spots. There probably has never 
been ahother such interpreter of 
Tchaikovsky, Nobody else that I 
have ever heard could squeeze so 
much out of a Tchaikovsky score, 

He still plays Tchaikovsky 
superbly, but other old favorites 
of his never appear on his pro~ 
frams nowadays. Scriabin is an 
example. In the early days, it was 
nardly possible to imagine a sea- 
son without the “Divine Poem” 
or the “Poem of Ecstasy.” They 
never appear nowadays, 


Plays With Whole Heart 


_ On the other hand, every time 
it became necessary to present 
anything by Vaughan Williams, 
Koussevitzky turned the baton 
over to Mr, Burgin. But now he 
himself conducts the “London” or 
the Sixth Symphony with no ap- 
parent distaste. Whatever the 
piece, Koussevitsky Plays it with 
his whole heart. 

Contemporary music has fared 
exceptionally well at Koussevit- 
zky’s hands. No difficulty was too 
great to be overcome when a new 
work was in question. True, in 
certain instances, he discarded 
some promised novelty before the 
performance, having found in re- 
hearsal that it did not sound so 
well as it had to his inner ear in 
the study. In other cases, new 
works were played that after~ 
My did not seem worth a repeti- 

on, 

But let Koussevitzky once be- 
come firmly convinced of the 
merits of a composition, new or 
Old, and he would Play it, as he 


€ season. 
“they” liked them in the end, 
American music Koussevitz- 
ky has offered no fewer than 180 
examples, of which 83 were first 
Derformances. The beneficiaries 
include the most famous and the 
nost promising among American 
composers. This year, of seven 
performances, six were of Amer- 
ican works. 


The Harvard and Radcliffe cho. 
ruses have been the mainstay of 
the orchestra in choral works. 
They assisted again in the Ninth 
Symphony of Koussevitzky’s fina] 
program, along with Frances 
tory ay i iy ho ae Alberts, 

0, Davi oyd 
Jaimes Pease, bass, nn ee 


As We say “Hail and Farewell” 
to Koussevitzky, it is comforting 
to remember that he does not plan 
to disappear from the scene alto- 
gether, He wil] continue as direc- 
tor of the Berkshire Music Center 
at Tanglewood, near Lenox, Mass. 
which he regards as perhaps his 
legacy to the art of music in this 
country. He also wil] return, it 
IS reported, as guest conductor of 
the Boston and other orchestras, | 
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K O USSE VITZKY land the ovation continued.” Nearly 
ba mineies had pated “when . he 

| rt naturall V8 Ais arms wide*in request of 
edger Ap r+ rgpamaide sani il xn. silence. He was still mopping face 
was charged wl . . with handkerehief as he began to 
than that generated by Beetho- speak: Lay | 
ven’s great music and its mar- “Ladies and gentlemen, Two Years 
velous performance. An associa- ago when I gave my resignation to 
tion pf 25 years between Mr. the board of trustees of the Boston 
Koussevitzky, the Boston Sym- Symphony Orchestra, I knew it 
hony Orchestra and_ the would be hard to separate myself 
oston public is a relationship from you, my ‘public, and my’— 


; nly with extreme and here emotion choked him for 
nares This community a second—‘and my dear orchestra. 


J But let us be happy! Let us be happy 
pore mr Gun oimivation’ for ae ne nave had 25 years. together. 
the Russian-born interpretive e ave worked and created the 


: wey Fol] +: greatest orchestra in the world. We 
genlus who Is now a fellow cliti- 
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have had a tremnendous musical evo- 
lution. We have helped many ecom- 
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Wide World 


Koussevitzky Hailed 
g Farewell 


y RUDOLPH ELIE 

An era in music came to an end yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, when Serge Koussevitzky, for 25 years the con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, came to the final 
chord of Beetheven’s Ninth Symphony. The audience knew it, 
too, and clamored so long and so insistently that the conductor. 
his lips trembling in emotion, at last held out his hand for 
silence. Silence never fell more rapidly or more completely over 
an audience, 


zen, Consequently there was 
sadness as well as excitement 


in the air at Symphony Hall. 

When Mr. Koussevitzky first 
appeared on. the stage, the 
audience rose to applaud him, 
as they have done at beginning 
and end of the season for many 
years. But this time they stood 
a little longer, and clapped a 
little louder, until with that 
familiar gesture, the conductor 
bade them be seated. 


Ce ow ee 


Sense of Time Running Out 


There was an affecting sense of 
time’s quick running out as Bee- 
thovens vivacious little First Sym- 
onony ran its course. The feeling 
became heightened through first 
movement, scherzo, adagio and the 
thorale finale of the Ninth, and there 
must have been many in the audi- 
ence who wished they could always 
retain in their mind’s ear the 
glorious sounds of the orchestra and 
the loud choral affirmation on 
schiller’s words, “Al] mankind 
knows all men brothers.” 

One split second after that quick, 
Staccato chord in D major which 
ends the Ninth Symphony, such a 
din broke loose as I never have 
heard in Symphony Hall. The house 
rocked with handclapping, cheers, 
whistles and the stamping of feet. 

Taking a moment to catch his 
breath, Mr. Koussevitzky marshaled 
the four soloists into a semi-circle 
9ehind his stand. and then turned 
0 face the audience. Hereupon the 
lols€ grew even louder as the con- 
ductor slowly bowed. his face still 
red and set from the spell of the 
music, He left the stand. and 
walked slowly off stage through the 
ranks of the orchestra. Back he 
came, bringing G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, who had prephred the com- 
bined choruses of the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 

Six times Mr. Koussevitzky was 
called back, to bow and bow again. 
ull the while the audience stood 


posers until now we have in this 
country many composers equal to 
any in the other world. I thank 
you for your cooperation. for your 
devotion to the orchestra and for 
your confidence in me.” 

One more bow and he was gone. 

Soon the green room at the north- 
east corner of the second floor of 
Symphony Hall was crammed with’ 
friends and well-wishers who milled 
around the grand piano and its vase 
of flowers in the middle of the! 
room, until Mr. Koussevitzky 
emerged from his dressing cham- 
ber. For each visitor there was a 
warm smile and a handshake, and 
for some of his close friends. a kiss 
on the cheek. Mme. Olga Kousse- 
vitzky, his wife, received with him. 

Weeks ago it was evident that 
this special occasion would find 
many more people seeking admis- 
sion to these concerts than Sym- 
phony Hall could contain. Weeks 
ago every last ticket was gone. 
ven so, the outer lobbies were 
thronged yesterday with those hope- 
ful that somehow they Mish Ber 
in, and some of them remaiffed 
through intermission. | 

The crowd for the limited number 
of “rush” or unreserved seats in the 
second balcony reached the excep- 
tional number of 500. The first man, 
was in line at 5:30 yesterday morn- 
ing. By 9:30 there were 252 people 
in line. That is an exact count, be- 
Cause candidates 251 and 252 were 
friends, young men. Only 251 of 
these seats are available, and, when 
the custodian with the little count- 
ing gadget in his hand had checked 
off No. 251, the other young man 
reluctantly was told he couldn’t get 
in. Surely the toughest luck of the 
week! 

The soloists for Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony were Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Eunice Alberts, contralto: 
David Lloyd, tenor, and James 
Pease, bass, the same quartet who 
had done the score with the or- 
chestra in New York a fortnight 
ago. They all have good voices that 
balance well, and they all are good 
musicians. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


Serge Koussevitzky 


Koussevitzky 
In Movin 


By RUDOLPH ELIF 
An era in music came to an end yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Halil, when Serge Koussevitzky, for 25 years the con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, came to the final 
chord of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The audience knew it, 
too, and clamored so long and so insistently that the conductor. 


his lips trembling in emotion, at last held out his hand for 


Silence. Silence never fell more rapidly or more completely over 
er audience, 


KOUSSEVITZKY 


Yesterday's concert naturally 
was charged with more emotion 
than that generated by Beetho- 
ven’s great music and its mar- 
velous performance, An associa- 
tion of 25 years between Mr. 
kK oussevitzky, the Boston Sym- 
phon. Orchestra and = the 
Boston public is a relationship 
terminated only with extreme 

luetance. This community 

since evame to teel aftec. 
well admiration for 
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and the ovation continued. Nearly 
1) minutes had Passed when he 
flung his arms wide in request of 
silence. He was stil] mopping face 
with handkerchief as he began te 
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speak; 

“Ladies and gentlemen. Two years 
ago when [ gave my resignation to 
the board of trustees of the Boston 
Svm phon ’ Orchestra 1 knew it 
would be hard to separate myself 
from vou, my ‘public. and mv’ 
ang here emotion choked him for 
a second—‘and my dear orchestra. 
But let us be happy! Let us he Nappy 
that we have had 25 years together 
We have worked and created the 
greatest orchestra in the world. We 
Vave had a tremenaotus musical evo 
ution, We have helped many com. 

until no we have in tnis 

's equal to 

id. I thank 

cooperation. for vour 

tne orchestra and for 
conhdence in me.’ 
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Schiller’s text for the finale this 
time’ was sung in German. The 
Harvard and Radcliffe singers did 


well and produced a good body of 
tone, though there was one place 
where things seemed to go haywire 
fora moment. As for the orchestra, 
they sustained the glorious stand- 
ards for which so long they have 
been famed. I don’t think the recita- 
tive for cellos and basses, at the 
beginning of the finale, has ever 
been done with greater beauty. 

And here let one reviewer voice 
his profound gratitude that he has 
been able to follow two-thirds of 
Koussevitzky’s Boston.career, and 
weekly sit before the supreme muz- 
Sical art of a transcendental or« 
chestra and a great man. 


Koussevitzky 
Wins Ovation 


“Two years ago, when I gave my 
resignation to the trustees of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,” he 
Said, speaking loudly and firmly in 
an accent marked but clear, “I knew 
it would be hard to separate my- 
self from you, my public, and my 
déar orchestra. But let us_ be 
happy,” he cried, his voice deep- 
ening, “that we have had these 25 
years together. 

“Let us be happy that we have 
worked and created the greatest or- 
chestra in the world,” he continued, 
as the applause subsided. “Let us 
be happy that we have had a tre- 
mendous musical evolution in this 
country, that we have helped many 
composers until now we have com- 


posers in this country as great as 
any in the old world. I thank you 
for your co-operation, your devo- 


tion to the orchestra, and your con- 
fidence in me.” -35- Hoel 
Again the ovation wa enin 


as Serge Koussevitzky, in the 75th 
year of his life, stepped down from 
the conductor’s stand and walked 
off the stage for the last time be- 
fore the Friday afternoon audience 
as conductor and music director of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
But it subsided quickly then and 
the audience filed out in silence. 
For notwithstanding Serge Kouuse- 
vitzky’s adjuration to be happy, it 
Was not a happy occasion. | 


It was truly the end of an era, 
the parting from a man who has 
been so closely identified with the 
musical life of this city and this 
nation for 25 years that many of us 
know no other and cannot, indeed, 
imagine any other. For Koussevit- 
sky, the man and artist, the re-cre- 
ator and genius, has been more than 
musician; he has been a symbol of 
the creative spirit of man that has 
been carried, torch-like, by the great 
men of every generation to the suc- 
ceeding generation. 


PLEADING FOR ALL 


He has done this, not by specially 
pleading the case of one or another 
composer, but by pleading for them 
all. No composer, whether Fred- 
erick the Great (for Koussevitzky 
once performed one of that mon- 
arch’s symphonies) or Sebastian 
Bach, Luigi Boccherini or Ludwig 
van Beethoven, Walter Piston or 
Lukas Foss, Arnold Schoenberg or 
Leo Sowerby, ever received any- 
thing but Koussevitzky’s most de- 
voted and most inflamed perform- 
ance, If they failed to speak, it 
was not that Koussevitzky failed; 
on the contrary, his intense in- 
sight, his authority and his unflag- 
ging physical force often made 
them seem what they were not. This 
incredible conviction mingled with 
his devotion to all musical art as 
a whole, is what Koussevitzky has 
so lavished upon us that, seeing 
him go, we cannot but feel it won't 
happen agan in our lifetime. 

His final program, itself the be- 
ginning and end of the towering 
musical genius of Beethoven, could 
not have been more suitably chosen. 
For these two works, poles apart in 
spirit, gave Koussevitzky every op- 
portunity to display the thesaurus 
of his art. The First Symphony, 
light, engaging, of the most deli- 
cate textures and fabrics, was never 
better or more beguilingly played, 
nor has the orchestra ever respond- 
ed more magically. Yet it was but 
the prelude to the great Ninth, 
perhaps the peak of the creative 
musical spirit in man. 


HOUR-LONG WORK 


This hour-long work was pro- 
jected with an almost other-world- 
ly quality of spirit. It has been 
better done, from a_ technical 
standpoint, when a large chorus 
has been employed, the orchestral 
forces deployed on a larger stage. 
Yet the emotional quality both of 
the performance and the occasion 
far outshone all other perform- 
ances. And, for that matter, the 
quartet of soloists, was the best 
I’ve ever heard here in this work. 
The soprano of Frances Yeend 


TIGHT BINDING 


soared above all in the fiercely high 
range called for by the composer; 
the contralto of Eunice Alberts was 


? 


strong and sure and focused; . the 


tenor of David Lloyd was bright, 
jvigorous and clear as a bell, and 


the bass of James 


Pease, as he 


enunciated the recitative that opens 
the vocal section of the work, was 
a stirring thing to hear. 


_-The moment the Symphony was 
concluded the audience pn Me of 
whom had waited five hours to 
gain entrance to the Hall) broke 
into a prolonged outburst of ova- 
tionary applause, cheers and bravos. 
It was not for 15 or more minutes 
t] at Koussevitzky finally called for 
slience to speak to the audience. 
And when he finished and had 
walked from the stage, he had 
stepped into legend. We shall see 
him again, yes, but we’ll remem- 
ber him as he was yesterday, at the 
peak of one of the greatest careers 


in all music. 


Conductor Recalled 


Bos. 


In this world, all things must 
. and Serge Koussevitzky’s 
i and brilliant regime as 
‘ Uctor of the Boston Sym- 
NY Orchestra is eoncluded 
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Koussevitzky Given 10-Min. Ovation 
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» at Symphony Hall, 


this week, Yesterday afternoon 
at Symphony Hall he said good- 


by to the Friday subscribers, 
and tonight he will take leave 
of the Saturday audience. He 
chose: to vresent.on these high 


Occasions the same program 
with which he made his adieux 
in New York two weeks ago: 
the First and = Ninth Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. , 





Only thus can it be seen what a 
technical craftsman he was, how 


aid to Dr. Serge Koussevitzky ‘much of a poet in tones (even 
e . 7 though in life an awkward yokel!), 


ing the 25 years he has served 
during the 20 y e nas and how much of a really inspired 


as conductor of the Boston Sym- Au Revol r ‘to da Gr eat Man-- 
fhe frst baleony gellery at Sym- TWA for Wagner. the little “Sie¢- Koussevitzky Takes His Leave 


cn oe “Tania gallery at Sym- fried Idyll,” which even with the 
phony , ‘larger number of instruments re- 4 -2 Yn f/f By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Included are many illuminated vired for symvhoni r 
parchments bearing citations, iil saabanhe tis Gece ana’ tence On Saturday night, April 30, Sergei Alexandrovitch Kous-| 
framed diplomas of honorary de- of the house at Triebschen where Sevitzky, in the 75th year of his life, will] step off the conductor’s. 
grees, medals awarded by France first it was heard, that. too. was stand on the platform of Symphony Hall and walk to the Gr | 
and Finland, valuable scores, three marvelously performed. The ‘“‘Tann- Room, not for the last time in his life, but for the ] ti rig 
citations by the French Legion of haeuser” Overture is something of conductor and music direct f ! Fin ah ys pt oy: ni 
Honor, and an album filled with a warhorse with Mr. Keussevitzky. H ill h reve o) tae myston Symphony orchestra. 
greetings and quotations by Amer- He brings to it a sort of heroic r e will haye received the most tumultuous farewell ever 
TGs semancents. Aisa on iad whirh is his own: more ‘given, perhaps, to any citizen of Boston; a valedictory of acclaim| 
view are several), ppr ts of th than Wagner's, and the theme of ‘that might well have no exact parallel in history. For, in his 25. 
conductor. 4f° - +f the pilgrims’ chorus, as it returns year tenure of office, Serge Koussevitzky, through the continuity 

Le thle lll erat alt gnc be by sige ae ayy of his effort and his example, through the depths of his genius 
aidmiae was temaulously powerful and his personality, has created and brought to its climax the 
sue -araueed a Volieg of cheers wher, greatest musical organization the world has ever seen. 

i wae pier, | It is as presumptuous as it is impossible for me to attempt to 
evaluate the life, the works and the significance of this titan of 
music. In the final analysis, I learned or was inspired to learn all 

I know of the orchestral music of the masters from this man. In- 

deed, I remember no other, and all the conductors I have heard 

and seen, and all the orchestras I have heard and seen, have in 
consequence been judged, unconsciously at least, by the standards 
of the man and the orchestra which were and are my musical 


Koussevitzkiana Exhibit 
An exhibition of the tributes 
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Koussevitzky Conducts 
Bruckner Seventh and 
Iwo Pieces by Wagner 
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The flight of time can be a little 
frightening on occacion, and this Is 
one of them. Here there are only 
two weeks more of this Boston 
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Symphony season. Then it will be: 
over and Serge Koussevitzky will) 
‘have departed as music director. | 
The fact was borne in rather heavily | 
at Symphony Hall. yesterday after- | 
noon, as the orchestra gave out with | 
the richness of its wonderful tone, | 
precision and eloquence in a Ger-'| 
iman program devoted to. the, 
‘Seventh Symphony of Bruckner 
and ‘two Wagner pieces: “A Sieg- 
fried Idyll” and the Overture to, 
““Tannhaeuser.”” | 

This was one of the afternoons' 
with this glorious instrument that’ 
you wish could be preserved for-: 
ever, held suspended in time, to be! 
savored indefinitely. For while the 
orchestra will continue on its won-' 
derful way, it will be different’ 
without the fiery and poetizing 
Koussevitzky and his especial quali- | 
tiés of sound and expression. | 

Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony 
had not been done at these concerts 
since 1939, almost a full decade. 
This week Mr. Koussevitzky is play- 
ing it in the full length of about an 
hour, which will delight those will- 
ing to (se patient over the vast con- 
struction and the sculptured beau- 
ties of that still debated Austrian 
of the 19th Century. (By the same 
token, Bruckner uncut will annoy 


those unsympathetic..t im. No 
matter!) = ¢9 
It takes? such a ma@Mificent or- 


chestra as this to give Bruckner his 
due, for the involved contrapuntal 
weavings, the niceties of rhythms 
and accents, the sweepins melodic 
phrases and those grandiose bursts 
of brass constitute, virtuoso music. 


KOUSSEVITZKY 


Arts Foundation Lauds 
His Great Career 


NEW YORK, April 29 (AP)— 
Serge Koussevitzky was lauded 
today as “a pioneer in introducing 
contemporary music” on the eve 
of his retirement as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Carleton Smith, director of the 
National Arts Foundation, issued a 
statement addressed to Kousse- 
vitzky, who retires. tomorrow. It 
read: . 

“You have made an unparalleled 
contribution to the art of music 
in America. 

“Generations to come will enjoy 
and treasure the work you have 
done. 

“You have not only established a 
distinguished standard of orches- 
tral performance. You have been 
a pioneer in introducing contem- 
porary music. You have taught 
and inspired young musicians who 
will carry on your ideals through- 
out their lives.” 

The foundation’s advisory com- 
mittee on music includes Dr. Bruno 
Walter, Roy Harris, Darius Mil- 
-haud, Jean Sibelius, Dr. Fritz Busch, 
Dmitri Mitropoulos, Vladimir Gol- 
schamman, Marian Anderson, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Deems Taylor, Pierre 
Monteux, Charles Munch and 
Gregor Piatigorsky. 


parents, I think I may go so far as to say that there are few ob- 
jective musical people in the city of Boston who have not yet 
reached their 40’s, or even 50’s, who must not admit to the same 

Thus it must be borne in mind by the reader that my 
remarks are of necessity colored by emotion before reason: it 
could not be otherwise and to insist that it is a conceit. Yet, as 
one may love a father and still know his flaws, or as one may be 
devoted to one’s children and still retain one’s critical faculties 


about them, it is at least possible for me to summarize with some 


objectivity my appraisal of this man and his works. 

The following points, then, are basic themes of mv personal! 
appraisal. In the next. two weeks I intend to enlarge upon each 
point, not in defense but in elucidation, not in argument but in 
evidence. 

i— Serge Koussevitzky is the greatest all-around conductor of 
our time and perhaps the greatest of all time. 

2——-He has done more to stimulate the creative musica] mind 
of the contemporary composer as conductor, publisher, commis- 
sloner of new works and benefactor than any other conductor or 
for reat matter, any other man. | 

—He has taught the musical audience at large 
hew music, through devoted and patient Sueattiite: of uae ice 
than any other conductor, living or dead. | 

4—He has contributed incalculably to the development and 
advancement of music taste in this country, both through his 
own personal efforts and through the example he has set to the 
symphony orchestras of the nation, not only in performance 
standards but in programming. 

v—He has been an inspiration to countless thousands of 
young people who have, in his 25 years in Boston sung under 
nis leadership or who have, in recent years at Tanglewood fur- 
thered their musical studies and careers under his cuidance. 

6—He has, in the fullest sense of the term, dedicated him- 
self to his task physically, morally and spiritually to such an 
extent that he has never, in anyone’s memory, failed to give 
every ounce of his physical and creative energy to either re- 


hearsal or performance, regardless of his im : 
mental concerns, mediate physical or 





7—He has, in a field whose life-blood is criticism, dissension, 
artistic controversy, divergence of opinion; even jealousy, envy 
and bitterness, behaved as gallantly and nobly as any man of 


eenius and passion possibly could. 


8—-He has, as a leader of men, achieved fierce loyalties and 
fierce enmities but has, in doing so, nonetheless, inspired them 


all to give every fibre of their 
with him. 


ebeings to the art they create 


9-He has, in his residence in Boston, lived an irreproach- 


able private life. 


10--And he has been a magnificent citizen of our city, ou 


country and.our world. 


LEADS LAST 
OF FRIDAY 
SYMPHONIES 


Koussevitzky Makes 


Final Appearance 
Notable One 


% 
c 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


For six minutes the clapping, 
Stamping and cheering continued, 
and then Dr. Koussevitzky, his 
voice gaining in firmness as he went 
along, made a little speech in which 
he expressed his sorrow at parting 
and his happiness in what these 25 
years had accomplished for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, for 
the American composer and for the 


young artist. Ya OL PE 


Sn ee ee 


FIRST FAREWELL 


And then it was al] over. The 
conductor who had ministered to it 
for’ a quarter of a century, had 
taken leave of the Friday afternoon 
audience. 

A similar rite will take place this 
evening and on Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 14, the final concert of the 
1949 Berkshire Music Festival, when 
Dr. Koussevitzky for the last time 
conducts the Boston Symphony as 
its regular leader. Coming evente 


“so consider it to make it a fairly 


— + wes VR 


cast their shadow before. Yester- 
day’s program book announced the 
orchestra’s 69th season, under the 
leadership of Charles Munch, from 
Oct. 7 to April 29. 

Whether or not Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony is the summit of 
symphonic music, .enough people 


vovious choice for an occasion such 
as this. In point of fact, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky had ended several previous 
seasons with it, the latest of them 
that of 1946-47. This time he decid- 
ed to preface the Ninth with the 
so-very-different Beethoven First. 


Turns to Choirs 


For the chorus that the former 
requires he turned, as in the past, 
to the combined choirs of Harvard 
and Radcliffe, a3 trained by W. Wal- 
lace Worcdworth, while. the_ solo 
singers were Frances Yeend, Eunice 
Alberts, David Lif#¢d and James 
Pease. These four™“made an excel- 
lent quartet, individually and in 
combination. Their task was not al- 
ways a grateful one, and the same 
may be said of the choral portion. 
Had the size of the stage permitted, 
a larger chorus than that of yes- 
terday would have been to the 
point, and again these young peo- 
ple were obliged to make up in en- 
thusiasm for that which their voices 
lacked in natural resonance. 

Perhaps if Dr. Koussevitzky had 
not given’ us so many performances 
of the ‘Ninth Symphony, that of 
yesterday would have conveyed a 
more special excitment than it did. 
The Ninth is an old story, as is 
Koussevitzky’s generally eloquent 


reading of it. It was his farewell 


that really roused the audience to 
that ‘special demonstration. Re- 
peatedly the conductor included in 
the applause the orchestra, the 
chorus, the soloists and Mr. Wood- 
worth. But most of it was for 
Koussevitzky. 


Delightful One 
If the little First Symphony was 
somewhat snowed under by its 


mighty successor, it should still be 
noted that the performance was a 


AIL AND FAREWELL—Climactic an 
MS th 


TIGHT BINDING 


delightful one, and it was warmly 
received by the audience, : which 
had risen to its feet When Kous- 
sevitzky first came upon the plat- 
form, and stood applauding him un- 
til he held up a restraining hand. 

That something untoward was 
afoot yesterday could be noficed 
wo the steps of Symphony Hall. 
where the would-be occupants of 
the rush seats in the second bal- 
cony began to assemble before 6 
o'clock. By 9:30 the quota was 
filed; yet throughout the morning 
the crowd kept gathering, and the 
doors finally closed upon those 
who had been denied admittance, 
they lingered forlornly on the 
steps as though hoping that some 
miracle might take place. 


Final Concert Ends 
25-Year Stay Here 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Serge Koussevitzky brought 
his 25-year career as the con- 
‘ductor and music director of the 
‘Boston Symphony orchestra ‘to 


d emotional moments at Symphony Hall last night, 
* renowned Serge Koussevitzky ends his final concert and retires after 25 years as con- 
Mctor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Left, the conductor bows to ovation, 
“Ving the podium for the last time. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


For six minutes the clapping, 
Stamiping and cheering continued, 
and then Dr, Koussevitzky, his 
voice gaining in firmness as he w ent 
elong, made a little speech in which 
he expressed his sorrow at parting 
and his happiness in what these 25 
years had accomplished for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, for 
the American composer and for the 


young artist. $50? 


FIRST FAREWELL 


And then it was all over. The 
conductor who had ministered to it 
for a quarter of a century, had 
taken leave of the Friday afternoon 
audience. 

A similar rite will take place this 
evening and on Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 14, the final concert of the 
1949 Berkshire Music Festival, when 
Dr. Koussevitzky for the last time 
conducts the Boston Symphony as 
its regular leader. Coming evente 


cast their shadow before. Yester- 
day’s program book announced the 
orchestra’s 69th season, under the 
leadership of Charles Munch, from 
Oct. 7 to April 29. 

Whether or not  Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is the summit of 
symphonic music, .enough people 


“so consider it to make it a fairly 


vovious choice for an occasion such 
as this. In point of fact, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky had ended several previous 
seasons with it, the latest of them 
that of 1946-47. This time he decid- 
ed to preface the Ninth with the 
so-very-different Beethoven First. 


Turns to Choirs 


For the chorus that the former 
requires he turned, as in the past, 
to the combined choirs of Harvard 
and Radcliffe, «> trained by W, Wal- 
lace Wordworth. while the solo 
Singers were Frances Yeend, Eunice 
Alberts, David Li¢td and James 
Fease. These four ‘made an excel- 
lent quartet, individually and_ in 
combination. Their task was not al- 
ways a grateful one, and the same 
may be said of the choral portion. 
Had the size of the stage permitted, 
a larger chorus than that of yes- 
terday would have been to the 
point, and again these young peo- 
ple were obliged to make up in en- 
thusiasm for that which their voices 
lacked in natural resonance. 

Perhaps if Dr. Koussevitzky had 
not given us so many performances 
of the Ninth Symphony, that of 
yesterday would have conveyed a 
more special excitment than it did. 
The Ninth is an old story, as is 
Koussevitzky’s generally eloquent 
reading of it. It was his farewell 
that really roused the audience to 
that special demonstration. Re- 
peatedly the conductor included in 
the applause the orchestra, the 
chorus, the soloists and Mr. Wood- 
worth. But most of it was for 
Koussevitzky. 


Delightful One 
If the little First Symphony was 
somewhat snowed under by its 
mighty successor, it should still be 
noted that the performance was a 
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the second bal- 
cony began to assemble before 6 


) the quota 
filled; vet throughout the morning 
the crowd kept gathering, and the 
doors finally Closed upon 
Who had been denied admitt 
they lingered forlornly 
steps as though hoping that some 
miracle might take place. 


Final Concert Ends 
25-Year Stay Here 


By RUDOLPH ELIF 
Serge Koussevitzky brought 
} = ge | 
MIs 20-year career as the 


con- 
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uctor and musie director of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra ‘to 
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at Symphony Hall last night, 
concert and retires after 25 years as con- 
mor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Left, the conductor bows to ovation. Right, 
; Wing the podium for the last time. 
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a close last’ night before 2500 
cheering people who gave the 
75-year old Russian-born con- 
ductor an ovatign lasting near- 
ily 15 i aegy ol -~V 7 , 


Wreath Presente 

ye The scene of the afternoon before, 
when the conductor took his leave 
lof the Friday audience, was re- 
peated when, at the close of the 
igreat Ninth Symphony of Beet- 
Jhoven, the audience leaped to its 
feet to bring him back onto the 
ia time and again to face -the 
deafening applause and the blind- 
ing barrage of flash bulbs of news 
photographers. 

Along about the fifth appearance 
lof the world-renowned conductor, a 


huse wreath bearing on its green 


ribbon the legend, “To Serge Kous- 


sevitzky, the musical architect of 
the future,” was placed before him. 
With a wide smile the conductor 
pluncked. leaves from the wreath 
and tossed them to the men of the 
orchestra. | | 


At last, holding up his hands for 
silence, Koussevitzky addressed the 
audience, his Russian accent lend- 
ing piquancy to the words. “My 
jear friends,” he began, “It isn’t 
to easy for me to speak, but I, 
who hate to look back,” I ask you 
to look back with me over these 
25 years. Pare 
- “We must be happy, happy that 
you, the orchestra and myself have 
done a tremendous achievement. 
We have worked together and have 
created the most prfect instrument 
that exists in all the world. 

“We have helped.many com- 
posers. We have developed two 
generations of young composers 
until now we have composers equal 
to any artists in the world. And it 

as been in these 25 years and in 

oston and in Symphony Hall. 

“T thank you for your help and 
for, your patience. And I know you 
have been patient for I know not 
all of you have liked the new music. 
But like it or not, you were here. 
To have the old you must have 
the young.” 


FINAL ACCLAIM 


With these words he: stepped 
Gown from the conductor’s stand 
and made his way through the 
orchestra, only to have to return 
once again for the final burst of 
acclaim. After that the audience 
filed out, but hundreds crowded 
jabvout the door to his green room to 


greet him ‘personally. Many who 
had never before met him took the 
opportunity to shake his hand, and 
he greeted all comers surrounded 
by his wife, his close friends and 
many musical notables of the day 
who had come to big him farewell, 
Among these were Eleazar de Car- 
valho and Leonard Bernstein, both 


discoveries and proteges of Kousse- 
vitzky. 


Hours before the concert began 
crowds milled in the main lobbies 
of the Hall hopefully awaiting some 
turned-in ticket that never ap- 
peared. Throughout the concert 
many remained in the lobby and 
some, evidently, managed to get in, 
as standees were in evidence in 
every doorway inside the hall. 
| Long after the concert, as Kousse- 
vitzky greeted his admirers in the 
sreen room, a hundred or more 
persons crowded about the stage 
door to see the conductor emerge 
and enter his car. 

Although the conductor will pre- 
side over the musical festiva] at 
‘Tanglewood this summer, the con- 
cert last night brought to a close 
‘his term of office at Symphony Hall. 
A guest appearance is scheduled for 
him next November, but as of Octo- 


ber 1, Boston will have as its new 
conductor Charles Muench. But 


from ‘all appearances last night and 


Friday afternoon, the city will not 
soon forget Serge Koussevitzky. 


—— 


Koussevitzky Leads 


Last Concert 


At Boston Tonight 


After 25 Years 


Selects All-Beethoven Program 
for Finale—Former Students 


Plan Fete on Retirement 


—————— 
' —————— 


Special to THE New YorK TIMES. 


BOSTON, April 29—Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky gave Boston today 
its final Friday afternon concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in his official capacity as con- 
ductor. He retires tomorrow night 


after twenty-fiye yearg.on the po- 
dium. 4- £6- 


Amid wat one byStander was 


moved to describe as a “proper 


Bostonian version. of world series 


- 


enthusiasm,” Dr. Koussevitz Ky pre- 
sented an all-Beethoven pastels 
including the Ninth Symphony, 
which the conductor remarked 
was “Beethoven’s last, also.” The 
program will be repeated at his 
final concert tomorrow night. 

The first customers for the 300 
“rush seats” in the gallery were 
reported on hand at 5 A. M. When 
the first symphony all staff mem- 
bers reported four hours later, ful- 
ly 200 were waiting. 


Students Cut Classes 


Many of these were college stu- 
dents, some of whom readily ad- 
mitted they were cutting classes to 
attend. Several Harvard students 
brought along a sofa for comfort, 
but were prevailed upon to remove 
it in the interests of more room 
for the others. Folding camp stools, 
however, were numerous, 

Dr. Koussevitzky received a 
standing ovation when he appeared 
for the concert. At the end, the 
capacity audience applauded and 
shouted “bravos” for twenty min- 
utes before the 74-year-old conduc- 
tor was able to respond with a 
brief speech of thanks. | 

Russian-born, Dr. Koussevitzky| 
was brought here to conduct the’ 
orchestra in 1924 and has been 
credited with molding it into the 
most highly perfected and sensi- 
tized symphonic ensemble in the 
world. He was noted for his inter- 
est in young composers, and his 
career brought popular recognition 
to the music of Stravinsky and 
Sibelius, and in later years, to the 
young Soviet composer, Dimitri 
Shostakovich. 

Although he had voluntarily ex- 
iled himself from Russia in 1920, 
after differences with the Soviet, 
Dr. Koussevitzky has refused to al- 
low politics to affect his musical 
tastes. He became a United States 
citizen in 1941. 


Virtuoso in Own Right 


In his own right, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky also is held to be one of the 
leading virtuosos of all time on the 
double bass. He served as the lead- 
ing double bass at the Imperial 
Opera at Moscow in his earlier 
years and also became professor of 
that instrument at the Moscow 
Philharmonic Conservatory. 

He has composed a concerto for 
the double bass and orchestra and 
has transcribed many classics for 
it and piano. Rising from the pov- 
erty of only three rubles in his 
pocket, Dr. Koussevitzky has 
achieved both monetary and clas- 
sical fame in this country. He 
holds honorary doctorates from 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 


both Harvard and Brown Universi- 


ties, 

Although a hard taskmaster 
with his musicians, he has their 
respect and is one of the most pop- 
ular conductors in the fifty-seven- 
year history of the Boston or- 
chestra. 

The orchestra and the city will 
express its feelings toward Dr. 
Koussevitzky Monday night with a 
civic dinner in Symphony Hall. Six 
of his former students at the Tan- 
glewood School in Lenox, Mass., 
joined in writing one movement 
each of a six-movement cantata, 
which will be presented at the 
dinner. 


Boston Dinner 
Set to Honor 
Koussevitzky 


More than 1,000 Boston citizens 
will honor Serge Koussevitzky to- 
night at the dinner being given 
for him in Symphony Hall. 

Mr. Koussevitzky retired Sat- 
a@rday night after 25 years as con- 

q@uctor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, At the close of the or- 


chestra’s 68th season, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky received an ovation 
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which lasted almost 15 minutes, 
One thousand available places 
in the auditorium have been sold 


for the dinner tonight, with addi- 


tional tables being set up in the 
first balcony art gallery Those oc- 


cupying balcony places will be ad- 


mitted to seats in the balcony for 
the exercises following the din-. 
ner. Reserved seats are also avail- 
able for the exercises only, at 


which Dr, Lewis a wilL.pre- 
side. a * {na 
At er to’ Spea 


Speakers will include: Robert 
Cutler, representing the citizens 
of Boston, and the Rev. Theodore 
P. Ferris, rector of Trinity 
Church. 

A high light will be the pre- 
sentation of a cantata, “In Grato 
Jubilo,” by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Berkshire Music Center 
at Tanglewood, founded by Dr. 
Koussevitzky in 1940. | 

Six young composers wrote the 
music to a text by David McCord, 
a Boston poet. Taking part will be 
11 instrumentalists, an 18-voice 
women’s chorus, a soprano solo- 
ist, and an alto soloist—all of 
whom were former students at 
the Berkshire Center. Lukas Foss, 
official pianist of the Boston Sym- 
phony, will conduct the cantata. 


Gift Presentation 


Gifts will be presented to Dr. 
Koussevitzky by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
trustees of the orchestra, and from 
the Serge Koussevitzky Anni- 
versary Fund. 

The dinner committee consists 


of: Robert G. Dodge, chairman; 


Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman, vice- 
chairman; Thomas D, Perry, Jr., 
vice-chairman; Mrs. Frank D. Al- 
len, Mrs, John S, Ames, Mrs. Nel- 
son S. Bartlett. Richard Burgin, 
Wallace Goodrich, Mrs. M. 
Graeme Haughton, Jacob J. Kap- 
lan, A. P. Loring, Jr., John T. 
Noonan, Willis Page, Edward A. 
Taft, Mrs. Fdward Thaw, Mrs. 
Bayard Warren, Charles H. Wat- 
kins, Oliver Wolcott. 


Toscanini? In his own field, which 
is limited and indeed always has 


been considering the vast pano-| 
tama of music as a whole, there is. 


no doubt that he is a master. 
Nonetheless, in the final analy- 
sis, Toscanini reigns supreme 
only in Italian opera. Others, Bruno 
Walter, for example, are far more 


authentically classical than Tosca-. 


nini in the German repertoire 
which is, after all, the foundation 
of our musical culture. 7 

Thus in singling out any living: 
conductor, save Koussevitzky, one 
thinks of specialized fields. That is 
to say Monteux is largely French 
in his musical concept, Sir Thomas 
Beecham is strictly of a classical 
turn of mind, Szell is German and 
Central European in approach and 
taste, and so on. Stokowski, more 
than these, is wide-ranging in his 
programs, but I think Mr. Stokow- 
Ski has ceased to contend as a 
serious factor in American music 
through the idiosyncratic develop- 
ment of his personality. Mitropolous 
alone, among American conductors, 
compares to Koussevitsky in his 
grasp of the entire musical culture 
of our times, yet there is, in his 
work, a certain deviation that di- 
minishes all his interpretative au- 


thority. | 
NO EUROPEANS®* [-F Mackif, 

It must be admitted that the FuX 
ropean conductors of the day are 
largely unknown qualities to us. 
There are many remarkable ones, 
of that there is no doubt. Yet there 
again the question of specialization 
always arises; Who among them, 
performs American music? Or the 
music of Villa Lobos? Or the sym- 
phonies of Sibelius? Or the music 
of Vaughan Williams, Benjamin 
Britten, Walter Piston? In the 
many European programs I have 
seen since the war, I have yet to, 
see a program that encompasses’ 
the spirit of the universality of 
music. It follows then, that the 
conductors offering French music 
to Frenchmen, German and Aus- 
trian music to Germans and Aus- 
trians, and Italian and French 
music to Italia are not only 
limited by the Basica tastes of 
their. parishes but by their own 
capacities. . 


Au Revoir to a Great Man-- 
Koussevitzky Takes Leave (2) 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


To state so categorically, as I did last week in the first of this 
series on the contribution to music of Serge Koussevitzky, that he 
is the greatest all-around conductor of our time and perhaps the 
greatest of all time, may seem the height of incaution. Yet there 
is every reason to believe that it is true. For there is no living 
conductor who has traversed the musical literature of every age 
including his own with such re-creative force. 7 


4 
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> has been omitted from his wide-. 


_ Yet i 18 & revelation fo took back 


over the music Koussevitzky has. 
performed during his 25-year term 


in Boston. One would be hard put 
to find the name of any composer, 
whose works have survived (or even 
those whose works haven’t) who. 


"ranging musical search. You wil] 


~ find Koussevitzky has done every- 
> thing from a Symphony by Fred- 


iM erick the Great to five pieces by 
~ Anton von Webern, from an Over- 


_ ture by “Anonymous” to a Concerto 
for Viola d’amore by one Bonifazio. 
_ Asioli, from a piece by Lili Boulan- 
ger to a piece by Ethel Leginska, 


DEVOTION FOR ALL 


d the catalogue 


does not even include the new 


wo ks of established foreign coms 
posers, Honegger, Milhaud, Sho. 
stakovitch and so on. The most 


cursory survey of Koussevitzky’s 
programs proves beyond'a question’ 


that there is no music that lies be- 
yond his scope, 

ORCHESTRA SEATING 

Yet this is but one aspect of the 
‘Sreatest.” There are other points 
of almost equal importance. Con- 
tinuity of effort, for example. What 
conductor now living has devoted 
25 solid years of his life to erecting 
one monument? The mere phvsical 


labor of four rehearsals and three 


performances (on an average) a 
week from October to May is virtu- 
ally inconceivable — yet how many 
times has Koussevitzky failed us? 
He has not walked out, as Toscanini 
Nas twice, either through artistic 
differences or for any other reason, 
but has remained to fight his battles 
as he has encountered them. 

He has, moreover, approached the 
orchestra creatively. The physical 
placing of the orchestra is but one 


of his contributions and I for one, 


fear the worst if Mr. Muench sees 
fit to re-seat the orchestra. For 
Koussevitzky’s idea of encircling his 
orchestra with the bass instrumen ts, 
of framing the high Strings as one 
entity together, so to speak, is a 
brilliant innovation. It is partly re- 
sponsible, I am certain, for the 
tonal glory which. is the Boston 
orchestra’s legend, entirely aside 
from Koussevitzky’s own pre-occu- 
pation with sound. Indeed, next to 
his unlimited grasp of all music. 
I should certainly place the “sound” 
he achieves as his major triumph. 
Nor is this a merely local phenome- 


non, for it has long been rentark 
that after two weeks under his con- 
ductorship the then-tottering New 
‘York Philharmonic produced all the 
beauty of tone and the intensity of 
expression of the Boston orchestra. 
WISHES, NOT SIGNS 


_ There has been a good dea) of 
foolish talk in musical circles over 
the years that Koussevitzky’s mu- 
Sicianship is deficient. Indeed, 
Moses Smith, in perhaps the most 
spiteful biography ever written, 
Claims that Koussevitzky never did 
earn how to conduct until he was 
90, ana, says Mr. Smith, he still has 


‘much to- learn. What the critic 
‘refers to is Koussevitzky’s ability as 
a time beater and a score reader. 
‘Indeed, Mr. Smith seems amazed 
| that everything doesn’t always end 
‘up in disaster. “His musicians,” he 
writes, “have learned how to inter- 
pret his wishes, not his signs.” As 
it happens this has always been 
Koussevitzky’s intention, for he is 
quoted as saying, when he first ar- 
rived in Boston, that he was not 
here to beat time but to make 
music. And he was—and is—ab- 
solutely right in this, for the world 
is filled with routine time beaters. 
“And his very defects,” Mr. Smith 
continues to defeat himself utterly, 
“have served to highlight his great 
artistic stature.” 

“His great artistic stature” is what 
I am talking about. I am not in- 
terested in whether he does this 
thing better than that, or that he 
Can or cannot beat a measure like 
a metronome, or that he took a re- 
tard here and didn’t take one there, 
or that this was too fast and that 
was too slow. I am interested only 
in the fact that, whatever the 
means he employs (for they are the 
musicians’ concerns, not ours), that 
Serge Koussevitzky can interpret all 
orchestral music in such a way as 
to illuminate every bar with an al- 
most possessed quality of musical 
and artistic intensity. This uni- 
versality of his art, this all-encom- 
passing interpretative capacity, is, 
to me, the measure of his greatness. 


Boston Shouts 


‘Well Done’ To 


Koussevitzky 


By Betty Driscoll 
Staff Writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Thunderous applause and bra- 
vos at Symphony Hall last night 
- marked the climax of the farewell 
dinner to Serge Koussevitzky, who 
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er twenty-five years as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, 
received another testimonial yes- 
terday. It consisted of an en- 
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* ‘Dr. Lewis Perry presided at the 
‘dinner, a high light of which was 
the presentation of the cantata “In 
Grato Jubilo,” especially written 
for the occasion by six students of 
Yhe Berkshire Music Center, and 
irected by Lukas Foss, official 
pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Beek estra. 
smile of genuine en- 
displayed by Dr. 
as he followed 
ever musical interpreta- 
tion of the poem written by David 
. ‘The affectionate congratulations 
‘which passed between Mr. Foss 
and Dr. Koussevitzky at the con- 
clusion of the cantata seemed to 
pe like that of a father to a son 
to whom he was saying a final 
“well done.” 
‘Following the opening remarks 
‘Dr. Perry, the Rev. Theodore 
- Ferr: of Trinity Church, 
Evoke of his experiences singing 
‘with. the Harvard Glee Club. as 
guests of the Boston Symphony. 
The Reverend Mr. Perry recalling 
‘that he was a ‘“freshman’.and Dr, 
‘Koussevitzky a “sophemore’ with 
the Boston Symphony, ‘said that 
during the rehearsal, the eminent 
conductor spoke only two words, 
“Once again.” 
Other speakers. were Gen. Rob- 
ert Cutler, who referred to Dr. 
|; <oussev and the Boston 
Syme as representing “the 
: bes in music”; Allan Forbes, who 
spoke for the citizens and pre- 
‘serited the conductor with a Paul 
‘Revere-type bowl; Henry B. 
pi spoke for the orches- 
‘tra’s 
‘Burgin for the orchestra. 
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trustees; and Richard 


-graved silver platter, presented by 
‘Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 


man of the board of ‘the Radio 
Corporation of America. The pres- 
entation took place ata luncheon 
in the RCA Building.>- 

The inscription read, “Tribute tc 
Serge Koussevitzky on his twenty- 
fifth year of distinguished leader- 
ship of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and with affectionate 
recognition of his twentieth year 
as an exclusive Red Seal artist 
with RCA Victor records.” Since 
1928 Dr. Koussevitzky has re- 
corded more th composi- 
Rie et onan 
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Koussevitzky Gets Platter 


oe 

Award Marks Conductor’s 20th 
Year With R. C. A. Victor Records 

Serge Koussevitzky, who -has 
completed his twenty-fifth and 
last season as musical director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
received an engraved silver platter 
commemorating his twentieth 


year with R. C. A. Victor Records 
from Brigadier General David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
at a testimonial luncheon yester- 
day in the R. C. A. Building. 

The inscription engraved on the 
platter reads: “Tribute to Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky on his twenty~ 
fifth year of distinguished leader~ 
ship of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and with affectionate rec- 
ognition of his twentieth year 4s 
an exclusive Red Seal Artist with 
Victor Records.” > Z 

In his address, General arnoft 
recalled that the first R. Cc. A. 
Victor recording made by the or- 
chestra under Dr. Koussevitzky 
was one of Ravel’s second “Daph- 
nis and Chloe” suite, made in the 
company’s studios, then in Cam- 
den, N. J., in 1928. Since that 
year Dr. Koussevitzky has re- 
corded more than 135 works. 


At a small dinner in honor of Serge Koussevitzky held at 
the Tavern Club in Boston on November 18, 1948, Boris 
Goldovsky proposed a toast to Dr. Koussevitzky which is set 


forth on the other side of this page. This is a tribute from 
one musician to another. 


At a large testimonial dinner to be held at Symphony Hall 
on May 2g in honor of Dr. Koussevitzky, the Friends of the 
Orchestra will present to Dr. Koussevitzky another tribute 
It will be in the form of a scroll bearing the names of all idiee, 


at his request, have joined in making the biggest’ gift ever 
made to the Orchestra in its long history. 


The scroll will include not only the 3,300 names of those 
who nave already enrolled as Friends of the Orchestra, but 
in addition the names of all who desire to take the present 


opportunity to participate in this fitting tribute to our great 
Conductor. 


To enroll, simply send a check to the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra, addressed to the Friends of the Orchestra. § Se 
phony Hall, Boston 15; or if you prefer to make your sift in 
cash, the cash may be left at the Box Office. In either case 
an enrollment card will be issued promptly and gratefully 


Gifts during this Anniversary Year have ranged from $r, to 
$10,000. Such gifts are tax deductible. 


April 1949 
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“present to continue their support 
of the Boston Symphony, whose 
- foundation he said “has been tried, 
and has survived the test of world | 
‘events and times tress within 

our country.” =~ Fn YS ) 


The retiring conau of the 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra ex- 


pressed his particular apprecia~- 
tion for the founding of the Serge 


Koussevitzky Fund which, ac- 


cording to the fund chairman, Ed- 
ward A. Taft, now has reached a 
total of $159,000. Avot 

7 : Cantata Given 


* Dr. Lewis Perry presided at the 
dinner, a high light of which was 
the presentation of the cantata “In 
Grato Jubilo,” especially written 
for the occasion by six students of 
the Berkshire Music Center, and 
directed by Lukas Foss, official 
pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. , 

A warm smile of genuine en- 
joyment was displayed by Dr. 
Koussevitzky , as he followed 
every line of musical interpreta- 

tion of the poem written by David 
McCord. 
‘The affectionate congratulations 
‘which passed between Mr. Foss 
and Dr. Koussevitzky at the con- 
clusion of the cantata seemed to 
be like that of a father to a son 
to whom he was saying a final 
“well done.” 

Following the opening remarks 
of Dr. Perry, the Rev. Theodore 
Ferris, rector of Trinity Church, 
spoke of his experiences singing 
‘with the Harvard Glee Club as 
guests of the Boston Symphony. 
The Reverend Mr. Perry recalling 
that he was a “freshman”. and Dr. 
Koussevitzky a “sophemore” with 
the Boston Symphony, said that 
during the rehearsal, the eminent 
conductor spoke only two words, 
“Once again.” | 

Other speakers were Gen. Rob- 
ert Cutler, who referred to Dr. 
-Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony as representing “the 
best in music”; Allan Forbes, who 
spoke for the citizens and pre- 
sented the conductor with a Paul 
Revere-type bowl; Henry B. 
Cabot, who spoke for the orches- 
tra’s trustees; and Richard 
Burgin for the orchestra. 
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NEW KOUSSEVITZKY HONOR 


Brig. Gen. Sarnoff Presents a 
Silver Platter From RCA 


Serge Koussevitzky, retiring 
after twenty-five years as _ con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, 
received another testimonial yes- 
terday. It consisted of an en- 
graved silver platter, presented by 
Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of the Radio 
Corporation of America. The pres- 
entation took place at 4 luncheon 
in the RCA Building.>- 

The inscription read, “Tribute tc 
Serge Koussevitzky on his twenty- 
fifth year of distinguished leader- 
ship of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and with affectionate 
recognition of his twentieth yeal 
as an exclusive Red Seal artist 
with RCA Victor records.” Since 
1928 Dr. Koussevitzky has re- 


corded more th 435 composi- 
tions. “hin 


Koussevitzky Gets Platter 


Award Marks Cond tor’s. 20th 
Year With R. C. A. Victor Records 

Serge Koussevitzky, who has 
completed his twenty-fifth and 
last season as musical director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
received an engraved silver platter 
commemorating his twentieth 


vear with R. C. A. Victor Records 
from Brigadier General David 
Sarnoff. chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
at a testimonial luncheon yester- 
day in the R. C. A. Building. 

The inscription engraved on the 
platter reads: “Tribute to Dr, 
Serge Koussevitzky on his twenty-~ 
fifth year of distinguished leader~ 
ship of the Boston Symphony Ore 
chestra and with affectionate rec- 
ognition of his twentieth year as 
an exclusive Red Sea Artist with 
Victor Records.” $ “Y 

In his address, General Sarnoff 
recalled that the first KR. Ge A. 
Victor recording made by the or- 
chestra under Dr, Koussevitzky 
was one of Ravel’s second “Daph- 
nis and Chloe” suite, made in the 
company’s studios, then in Cam- 
den, N. J., in 1928. Since that 
year Dr. Koussevitzky has re- 
corded more than 135 works. 


Tribute to Roussevitzky 
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At a small dinner in honor of Serge Koussevitzky held at 
the Tavern Club in Boston on November 18, 1948, Boris 
Goldovsky proposed a toast to Dr. Koussevitzky which is set 


forth on the other side of this page. This is a tribute from 
one musician to another. 


At a large testimonial dinner to be held at Symphony Hall 
on May g in honor of Dr. Koussevitzky, the Friends of the 
Orchestra will present to Dr. Koussevitzky another tribut 
It will be in the form of a scroll bearing the names of all i. 


ae ni , 
his request, have joined in making the biggest’ gift ever 
made to the Orchestra in its long history 


The scroll will include not only the 3,300 names of those 
who nave already enrolled as Friends of the Orchestra, but 
in addition the names of all who desire to take the ‘aeiiea 


opportunity to participate in thi 
s fitting tribute to 
our 
Conductor. a 


To enroll, simply send a check to the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra, addressed to the Friends of the PRs 
phony Hall, Boston 15; or if you prefer to make your | fe mn 
cash, the cash may be left at the Box Office. In wot. i 
an enrollment card will be issued promptly and gratefully . 


Gifts during this Anniversary Year have ranged from $r, to 
$10,000. Such gifts are tax deductible. . 
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A Toast 


We are gathered here tonight to honor a great musician. It seems 
fitting on this occasion to turn our thoughts to the essence of greatness 
in music, particularly to the avenues of greatness available to the per- 
forming and practicing musicians other than composers. It seems to 
me that one can discern three levels of greatness in this realm and 
I hope you will bear with me if I discuss them in some detail. 


The first level is achieved by those few musicians who become 
famous as performing virtuosi. What they accomplish might be 
termed personal greatness. The world gasps in admiration before 
the extraordinary gifts of these musicians and their names become 
bywords of excellence in their chosen field. Dr. Koussevitzky has ac- 
complished this level of greatness long ago both as a double bass 
player and as a conductor. It is a wonderful and honorable accomplish- 
ment and most men consider themselves lucky if they reach that level. 


There is however a further step which some exceptional men take. 
No longer content with personal excellence and personal acclaim, they 
seek wider horizons of activity and finally devote their lives to the 


greatness of music itself rather than to personal aggrandizement. I 
need not dwell on this phase of Dr. Koussevitzky’s life since the 
speakers preceding me here tonight have discussed most capably his 
varied and extraordinary services to contemporary music, to young 


composers of all lands, and to the cause of music in general. 


But there is finally still another level of greatness which can be 
reached in music. The names of those who achieve it are so few that 
often generations go by before a man has the calibre of mind and 
heart to fill the requirements. He is the man who can truly be called 
the architect of the future because, gifted with prophetic insight, he 
sets the trends of musical thought and activities for many years to 
come. He plants the seeds of the future and influences younger men 
who then consider it their privilege to carry on the dreams and visions 
of the master in succeeding years. 


May I propose a toast to the only man on the musical scene today 
who truly deserves this title of “musical architect of the future” — 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 





Brilliant Chapter in Music / om: 


By CYRUS DURGIN | x 

A chapter in musical history was ended, last night, when 

Serge Koussevitzky made his final bow on the stage of Symphony 

Hall and walked out of sight. We shall still hear him in the 

Berkshires next Summer, and he will be back in Boston from time 

to time as guest conductor, But his long and brilliant reign as 
| head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is over. 


The splendid symphonic organiza- country as a leading champion of 
tion, which he brought to neW native music. He later pointed out 
heights of fame and glory, Will carry that he regarded it his function to 
on and we may expect it to do so bring out new pieces, and the func- 
most effectively. But the especial tion of the secondary orchestras to 
quality that derived from Kousse-~ repeat them. That is fair enough 
vitzky’s unique personality will not egnsidering the pressure of old an 
be there. The future will f- new music upon the program eched- 
ferent. 3. {-¥ PE wile of a top-flight orche ‘tra. 
His 25 years tonstitdtefa@egime ’ But Koussevitzky did more than 
fhearly twice the length of any other that, The composers vhom he 
conductor in the history of the Bos- fond to be most gifted be did re- 
ton Symphony. During that time peat, and it was under this active 
he became an interpreter of world- ggre that much by Aaron Copland, 
wide fame and absolutely top rank. Roy Warris, William Schuman, Sam- 
He is certainly one of the four yel Berber, Nicolai Berezowsky, 

reatest conductors of the day, and waiter Piston, Edward Burlingame 

do not think it an exaggeration 443}}/ Howard Hanson, Randall 
to claim he is the most cosmopoli- Thompson and others came to be 
tan of them all. Who else can per- yelatively familiar at Symphony 
form with such over-all excellence jya]]/ There was an indirect effect, 
$0 many different schools and styles too; the example set by Koussevitzky 
of music” | impelled conductors in other Ameri- 

When Koussevitzky arrived in the can cities to follow. 

Autumn of 1924 he aeeeere ie a : | 
chestra which had been improve 
by Pierre Monteux from the grievous Became American 
low point of efficiency to which the Aj] this was in addition to the 
first World War and the subsequent sizeable quantity of new music 
strike had reduced it. Koussevitzky trom Europe that Koussevitzky in- 
built the Boston Symphony into the troduced until the coming of World 
peerless instrument that Henry Pru- War II stopped the source. As for 
nieres, nearly 20 years ago, called other Koussevitzky benefactions to 
a mention establishment of the Berk- 
Koussevitzky Discipline shire Music Center and Kousse- 
ee vitzky Music Foundation, and his 
oe are. ae Erbe boy iy special assistance to those two con- 
e Koussevitzky dis ; 

fine tone which has what the late ductors, Leonard Bernstein and 

William J. Henderson described as Hleazar De Carvalho. This work. 

“oceanic depth.” The Koussevitzky Was the logical extension of the 

ear for intense string tone and the efforts Koussevitzky and his first 

balance of strings, wood, brass and wife, Mme. Nathalie Koussevitzky, 
ion i traordinary. He de- had made in Russia and Europe 

percussion is extra y , 

mands high precision of rhythm, through the publishing house o 

and finesse in phrasing and nUanCDS. tele Russe, which they 

othing ever is slipshod, nothing “Fe 

aoe * toner Hm gp He will not | Koussevitzky had the good for- 

spare himself-or his players any tune to come to the United States 

amount of work to obtain what he 4t a time which I believe to have 
considers the best results. But most been the beginning both of a musi- 
important, Koussevitzky insists that: cal nascence here and of a freer 
everything “sing.” ae interchange of music and artists be- 
In 1924 Koussevitzky was quick to tween this country and Hurope 
admit little knowledge of contem. than —. ever had been before. 
rary American.music. He soon Koussevitzky was a significant sym- 
und out, and it was not long be- bol of this process. By birth a 
fore he was recognized pes on | the Russian. bv residence and exneri- 


ence a European and by virtue. 
a flexible temperament 2 citizen of 
the world. Be represented both 
uropean heritage American. 
cae ~ oa 
uch more than mo i 
conductors he fitted in . ‘Bonten 
and the United. States, He was in- 
terested in us and we in him. He 
became an American in a good deal 
more than the literal sense of 2 
naturalized citizen. Not that he ever 
had his picture taken munching a 
hot dog or pitching a baseball, but 
in the sense that his lot Was Cast 
with @urs, and that he appreciated 
the artistic potentialities of a 
country which became his own. 
From the beginning Koussevitzky 
proved an interpreter of vivid per~ 
sonal distinction and a master at. 
arranging programs. In the early 
years—and occasionally in the later . 
he might change a program sev- 
eral times until it suited him, but. 
the result invariably was @ coms: 
bination of works that were interes: 
esting and contrasted well with 
each other. No one, including Sto» 
kowski, could match him at that. 


The Interpreter 


His passionate nature le ousse- * 
vitzky to passionate shuisie ond ees 
formance. His sense of tempo, and. 
phrasing was boldly his own, and « 
almost always instinctively right, ale 
though you could disagree with him 
OW and again. I daresay he is the 
greatest interpreter of Tchaikovsky - 
the world has yet seen, and he cere 
tainly is the conductor par excele 
lence for Debussy, Ravel. Berlioz, 
Stravinsky, Roussel. Prokofieff, Sho- 
ee. 

$s Beethoven and Brahms 
aroused differing opinions, -but J al- 
ways found them dynamic and. fas- 
aeting. With Schumann, Schubert 
and Wagner he was very good, - 
though I felt less overwhelm gly 
successful. Probably his Bach was- 
romanticized, in the sense that it - 
never was dry. but it always 
sounded well‘ to me, and so did his 
Handel and Mozart. : eet 
°Until Scriabin ceased to attract - 
him, Koussevitzky was the apostle - 
and best performer of that Russian. 
transcendental. The more you think 
it over, the more you are convinced 
of the extraordinary range of - 
Koussevitzky’s expressive powers. I 
do not believe that ever in his life. 
he gave so pallid a performance as 
have heard Brimo Walter and _ 
Toscanini give of music by De- 
musey. | | 

©o now it is time to say-goodby 
to’ Serge Koussevitzky as the guid- 
ing genius of our musical glory. To_ 
those of us, who have had the good 
fortune to follow him through most - 
of his quarter-century, he has left a 
priceless legacy of memories. 


BOSTON IN TRIBUTE. 
10 KOUSSEVITZKY 


Retired Conductor Honored # 
Civic Leaders, Ex-Students. 
at Symphony Hall Dinner 


By JOHN H. FENTON 
Special to THE NEw YORK TIMES, 

BOSTON, May 2—Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzzky, who retired Satur- 
day after twenty-five years as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, was honored tonight 
at a civic dinner in the hall where 
he rose to international fame. 

The customary floor seats at 
Symphony Hall were moved out to 
make room for tables, with the 
head table on the orchestra stage. 
Extra guests were accomodated 
in the picture gallery, and persons 
not dining looked down on the fes- 
tivities from the galleries. 

Of all the presentations, the one 
that appeared to touch Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky most was a six-movement 
cantata, “In Grato Jubilo,” writ- 
ten and presented by former 
students of his at the Berkshire 
Music Center, Tanglewood, gear 
Lenox, Mass. )}°*J- 7 

Lukas Foss, pianis e sym- 
phony orchestra, conducted the 
musical presentation, which in- 
volved a women’s chorus of eight- 
enn voices and eleven instrument- 
alists. 

Each of the six movements had 
been composed by a former stu- 
dent. They were Mr. Foss, Irving 
Fine, Daniel Pinkham, Gardner 
Read, Allen Sapp and Herbert 
Fromm, The words were written 

by David McCord, auhor of “About 
Boston.” Soloists were Miss Phyl- 
lis Curtin, soprano, and Miss 
Eunice Alberts, contralto. 

Allan Forbes, representing the 
citizens of Boston, presented to Dr. 
Koussevitzky a replica of the Paul 
Revere Bowl, and Richard Burgin, 
representing the orchestra, pre- 
sented an engrossed, illuminated 
scroll containing the names of the 
orchestra members and excerpts 
from his favorite themes. 

For the orchestra _ trustees, 
Henry B. Cabot, president, pre- 
sented a silver platter. Edward A. 
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Taft, chairman of the Serge Kous- 
sevitzky Anniversary Fund, pre- 


sented a_ scroll containing the 
names of every contributor. The 
fund was established at Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s suggestion for the use 
of the orchestra “in the event of 
emergency.’ | 

Speakers also included the Rev. 
Dr. Theodore . Ferris, Rector of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Robert Cutler, president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
and Lewis Perry, vice chairman 
of the dinner. 


TIGHT BINDING 
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AS KOUSSEVITZKY BADE FAREWELL 'T0°t 


The conductor (center) shaking hands with 


Symphony for the last time on Saturday night. 
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BOSTON, May 1 (UP)—Sym- 
Miony Hall, where Bostonians 
“4mped their feet and wept last 
Mt when Serge Koussevitzky 
tired as leader of the Boston 
yMphony Orchestra, was trans- 
med into a vast banquet hall 
“ay for a public testimonial to 
re noted conductor, y-2d 
Music-lovers, who lost their 
MMposure in a fifteen-minute 
mation when the 74-vear-old 


— 
| 


maestro took his final bow, will 
shower Dr. Koussevitzky with 
more compliments and with gifts 
at the tribute tomorrow night. 
The Russian-born conductor, 
retiring after twenty-five years 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, received one of the great- 
est triumphs in Boston musical 
history when he laid down his 
baton last night after conduct- 
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Alfred Zighera, a ‘cellist, after he led the Bo 


Associated Press Wirephota ; 
ing . Beethoven’s Ninth Sym-, 
| 


phony. 

The capacity audience of more 
than 2,600 persons and some 200 
singers on stage applauded him 
for eight minutes, halted while 


he praised the orchestra as the 
‘most perfect musical instru- 
ment that exists in the world” 
and then cheered for seven min- 
utes more, 





TIGHT BINDING 


Taft, chairman of the Serge Kous- 
Sevitzky Anniversary Fund, pre- 
sented a_ scroll containing the Peas 3 ok eee 
names of every contributor. The EUSA CE M : ee 
fund was established at Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s suggestion for the use 
of the orchestra “in the event of 
emergency.” 
Speakers also included the Rev. 
Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, Rector of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Robert Cutler, president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
and Lewis Perry, vice chairman 
of the dinner. 
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The conductor (center) shaking hands with Alfred 
Symphony for the last time on Saturday night. 
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Dinner, Cantata 
Honor Koussevitzky 


$159,000 Fund 
Given Orchestra 


By ALISON ARNOLD 
Boston paid tribute to Serge 
Koussevitzky last night at a 
dinner in Symphony. Hall 
climaxing his quarter of a cen- 
tury. as musical. director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The occasion was deeply stirring 
as the hundreds of Bostonians 
gave the great musician a tre- 
mendous ovation when Edward 
A. Taft, chairman of. the Serge 
Koussevitzky Anniversary Fund, 
presented him with a fund 
amounting to $159,000, the 


largest single amount ever given. 


to the orchestra. 
Tonk = Oo; Pi 1\A2B-4 


Boston Pays Farewell _ 


BY CYRUS DURGIN 


Serge Koussevitzky, now mu- 
sic director emeritus of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
received the homage of the citi- 
zens of Boston at a dinner in 
his honor given at Symphony 
Hall last night. 

This was a civie dinner, ar- 
ranged by a citizens commit- 
tee whose chairman was Robert 
G, Dodge. Lewis Perry pre- 


oe 
sided, >-3- y sial 
About 1000 persohs 4ttended. 


and dined at tables which had 


replaced the Winter rows of 
seats on the floor of Symphony 
Hall. 

The lower walls had been 
touched over with the custom- 
ary Springtime, Pops green. 
The head table was placed on 
the stage. 

Following the dinner came 
the ceremonials, risk, polished, 
brief and to the point. For these, 
the public was admitted to the 
balconies, which were quickly 
filled. 7 

Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, 
rector of Trinity Church, as the 
first speaker, pointed out how 
his own love of musie had been 
intensified by participation in 
special Boston Symphony con- 
certs as a member of the Har- 
vard Glee Club, and how Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s influence as a 
Jeader of art thus had been com- 
municated to hundreds of young 
people through this country. 
“Serge Koussevitzky,” said 
Rev. Mr. Ferris, “has soared as 
high as any musician can soar.” 


~~. 


Cutler Speaks in Russian 


“The Boston Symphony, under 
your direction,” said the second 
speaker, Gen Robert Cutler. to the 
conductor-emeritus, “became the 
common word for the best in music.” 
Gen Cutler then finished his com- 
pPliments with a short eulogy in 
Russian. 

Music was limited to “In Grato 
Jubilo,’ an “occasional” cantata 
composed and performed by former 
Students of Mr. Koussevitzky’s Berk- 
Shire Music Center at Tanglewood. 


} 


t 
| 
| 


Lukas Foss conducted. ‘The work 
was written for small orchestra and 
women's. chorus, with two vocal 
solos sung by Phyllis Curtin, sopra- 
no, and’ Eunice Roberts, contralto. 

The six monements were each 
\composed by Irving Fine. Daniel 
‘Pinkham, Gardner Read. Allen Sapp, 
Herbert Fromm and Lukas Foss. 
‘The text, on the verse in Revela- 
tion, “And they sung a new song,” 
was by Harvard’s poet, David Me- 
Cord. The chorus had been pre- 
pared by Lorna Cooke de Varon. 

silver replica of the Sons of 
Liberty Bowl, created by Paul Re- 
vere, Was presented to Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky by Allen Forbes, on behalf 
of the citizens of Boston. “and in 
appreciation of what your great 
career has meant to the community 
in the past 25 years.” 

Representing the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, concertmaster 
Richard Burgin handed-to Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky a framed parchment in- 
scribed with the signature of each 
member of the orchestra. 

The parchment came “in recog- 
nition of the completion of 25 years 
of devoted and inspired leadership 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra.” 


Can Never Be “Guest” 


“I regret that it has been said 
that you will return as ‘guest’ con- 
ductor. next season.” Henry B. 
Cabot, president of the orchestra’s 
board of trustees, stated humor- 
ously to Mr. Koussevitzky. “Since 
a father can never he a guest in 
his own home, you can never be a 
guest here. It is my pleasure to 
announce that the trustees have 
voted you music-director emeritus 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra.’ Mr. Cabot thereupon tendered 
a framed plaque bearing the name 
of each of the trustees. 

From Edward A. Taft, chairman 
of the Serge Koussevitzky 25th 
Anniversary Fund, came word that 
this fund has now reached the total] 
Of $159,000. This fund in aid of 
the orchestra was undertaken at 
the behest of Mr. Koussevitzky 
in place of a personal gift to him. 
Mr. Taft gave to Mr. Koussevitzky 
a bound scroll containing the names 
of 3000 conributors to the fund. 

Mayor Curley sent, by mail, his 
congratulations as head of the city 
government, and enclosed a key to 
the city. “Whatever you do and 
wherever you may go, Boston al- 
ways will be with you,” said the 
Mayor’s letter, which was read by 
Mr. Perry. 





When it was time for Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky to eae ye Peer 4 
wi is own address, 
ha Pe rose spontaneously = 
accorded him. the chia ee gw 
ovation he has ei Paley vt 4 

Hall over the past lou ‘ 

gies applause was intensl 
heers. 

- oy deeply moved by ded 

tribute,” began Mr. sotsueVStERy 

reading from his prepared ee 

cript slowly, and in a voice a 
a firm. “I am grateful ta? ine 
oresentations aa ye pry Ayn) 
the pleasure we ¢ pig 

usical offering of my. 
iene and former a. Pic 
‘ation with out ! ; 
oe eraitude goes to Mayor Cur 

y - his key. _ é 
ney nie last evening of my a 

ear with you will be truly a. “st 
ae one in memories and frien 
hen T first came to rae 
from Paris in the Fall “ 1 Be 
knew of the Boston Symphony =. 
chestra through its Bi on pt _— 

collections oO ikiscn, 1} 
Read of the early days in Berlin 


yar, 
- I knew of historica 
eae ‘he birth-place! ot Ne 
: erican revolution, a. py 
ar Saul Revere, of lea re. 
; free thinking. I soon ses 
~ however, that the mus — 
ste of my audience was oe ae 
ee epative side, and that ys 
c as rather proud of it. Rear 
“The more gratifying 1}t 1} oe oe 
tq look back on the bong sot = 
traversed together, to te i 
tr ‘ties which grew betwee ve 
ee ss the large following 1 
. vr anets and friends of the bad 
Cnantte to have had ge gh 
Gaunce, your we § aor ged age «ype 
able assistance of 
acai ri in the orchesta. np ne 
veh one who, for the past q 
if a century, laid stone pe 
Be to restore and raise the i 
ake of the Boston Symphony © > 
pea tra. I am doubly "porns 
sotth the 40 ary ae cating 1 
of its structure. 1 am — 
sense to pro : 
tation’. ' 40 your ee gees 
Swairist any eventuality: | ee ae 
ealing to your civic pride . er 
: rk of art which was left you 
oy. a public servant and a ae 
citizen of Boston: I ures fo B- 
take an increased inteerst ae oe 
life of your orchestra, a wane 
over it, to — oi gether 
ur unlimited §s 
in eiThe Boston Sympohny crag “Se 
needs a permanent endowmen Pog 
our great universitis agg _ yin 
needs public support. a0 ya 
member that music 1s no nape A 
entertainment: it is also : ns Corp 
but a science of the highes sp hoe 
order, leading to beauty, Joy 


peace. 


“in my farewell to you, let me 


l 

a line: ‘Nothing but the sou 
poegecti soul into music and the rie 
is God’s work.’ Wherever des sy 
will lead my life and service to 


music, a large part of my soul re- 


main here, with you and the beloved 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. ‘i 
Then theer was more handshaking 
upon the stage, a bow and another 
bow, and still the audience <e* oo 
its feet applauding. One final * 
and Serge Koussevitzky had taken 


his leave. 


Brilliant Soctety 


Gathering ~ Kous- 


sevitzky Farewell 


. ' pe 
By MARJORIE W. SHERMA 


’ . ve of 
Bostonians from every walk 


ast 
life came to Sympeony. He" i 
night to honor the greates a 
- in the 68 years of ar ‘al 
ton Symphony Orchestra, cae Bo 
who were there will eve cee 
‘ce Koussevitzkys moving rae? 
se | a the sight of that fami 


ducto! 


fgure crossing that familiar 
for the last time. $3: a get 
More than 800 guest 


flower- 
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for which hu re ters 
d facing — — 
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the affectionate 
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‘-e Ferris an 
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the egg Fee es tie 
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veh nag 7s Koussevitzky to Bos 
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cnowand every corne! 
big balconies, an 
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who presided ove ~ 

dedications and prese 


Robert Cutler, who spoke; 


ton 25 years ago. 


. ere Har- 

so head table guests Ww y 
wt ioranhael fae as 
and Mrs. Ronald I. nae Pc 
ely dress 
Lyman s 
le black 


Koussevitzky's verti: pahties 
chids matched a simp Bo 
of white brocade, and ; oe 
beautiful dress was frag 


lace. ‘ 
"Sharing this memorabl 


Music Center who composed 


et tee 
ta for this program- 
Sve oe tables Symphony goers of two 


f 
and three generations, agent i 
whom, like Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs, 


e occasion 
ukas 
—brilliant young sg to aere 
Foss and a group of music § pt 
from Dr. Koussevitzky’s Berks 


applauded Serge | Koussevitzky’s 
first inspired Brahms and Berlioz, 
Vivaldi, and Scriabin 25 years ago. 


With ‘Mrs. Hobbs ..were Rebekah 

Hobbs, Edward Goodnow, and the 

Albert C. Titecombs—Alexander 

Steinert, remembering a first per- 

fromance with Koussevitzky, his 

mother, Mrs. Alexander Steinert, 
also with nostalgic memories of that 
first 1924 concert, shared by so many 
of last night’s huge audience—the 

Arthur Fiedlers with the Steinerts, 

as were Mrs. Samuel Newman, Mrs, 

Byron Tosi and her brother, Lorenzo 

Albre Jr., Mrs. Steinert With beau- 

tiful diamonds and pearls to set off 

her white dress—the Alvan T. 

Fullers, her handsome White hair 

and sapphire’ dress set off with an 

exquisite necklace of Sapphires and 
diamonds, 

Mrs. Allan Forbes and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Taft Sharing a table with the 
Harold ‘Hodgkinsons and Mrs. 
Forbes’ daughter. Mrs. Tudo Leland. 
Mrs. Forbes with a Small, decorative 
black fan and pearls and diamonds 
to add color to her black satin dress 
—the Oliver Wolcotts and Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird—Mrs. Stephen 
Van R. Crosby. diamonds sparkling 
with her brocade dress, her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. K. Crosby Choate wearing 
long turquoise gloves with her black 
dinner dress—Mr-. and Mrs. William 
Stanley Parker and Mrs. William 
Dana Orcutt at the same long table: 

Mrs. Louis Curtis and two daugh- 
ters sharing a table with Dr. and 
Mrs. Curtis Prout—the Wallace 
Goodriches—Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Jackson Holmes—Mrs. Robert 4H. 
Stevenson with a Sable stole over 
dark blue chiffon—Mrs. E. Sohier 
Welch and Mr. and Mrs. F. Murray 
Forbes Jr.—Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. 
Watson—Mrs. Edward Brandegee 
and Mrs. James Lawrence Jr.—Mr, 
and Mrs. Haskel] Cohn—Mrs. Hor. 
ace Binney—Mrs, John S. Ames— 
Mrs. William T. Aldrich—Mr, and 

Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman. 

Pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma— 
the Aaron Richmonds—Mrs. Ralph 
Merriman—Augustus P. Loring Jrs. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Royal Little—Max- 
im Karolik — Musician Heinrich 
Gebhard—Mrs. Charles Haas with 
Mrs. Byron Van Raalte and Mrs. 
Edwin J. Drevfus—Mrs. S. Eliot 
Gould—Mark A. DeWolfe Howe— 
the N. Penrose Hallowells, Elizabeth 
Saltonstall — the William Ellerys — 
Mrs. Philip yY, DeNormandie—Mrs. 
John Gardner Coolidge and hun- 
dreds more—two of the most rapt 
faces in all the vast sea of intent 
faces belonging to two little colored 
boys watching from the second 
balcony. 

MARGARET JULIETTE COoOxX— 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Cox of 
Exeter, N. H., announce the birth of 
a daughter, Margaret Juliette, on 
April 11 at the Exeter Hospital. Mrs. 
Cox is the former Emily Ruth Perry, 
daughter of Dr. Lewis Perry, prin- 


Cont'd from PI oS 


Perry Toastmaster 

This gift was the result of a re- 
quest by Dr. Koussevitzky that 
nothing be given him as a parting 
token upon his retirement, but that 
a sum of money be raised to estab- 
lish a@ permanent endowment for 
the orchestra. The presentation was 
accepted by Dr. Koussevitzky in a 


speech which expressed his grat- 
great, 


Dr. Lewis Perry was toastmaster 


last night and presented the Rev. 
Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, rector of 
Trinity Church, who spoke of sing- 
ing with the Harvard Glee Club 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction, 
and Robert Cutler, who Paid tribute 
to him for taking -his audiences out 
of “the fur-lined rut of musical 
complacence.”’ 


In recognition of Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky’s work in musica] educa- 
tion, a group of his former music 


students at the Berkshire Music 
‘Center composed a musica] offering 
to an original text by David Mc- 
Cord. This cantata, “In Grato Ju- 
bilo”, a work in six sections, was 
performed last night by 11 instru- 
mentalists and a women’s chorus 
of 18 voices, with Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano, and Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto, as soloists. The work was 
conducted by Lukas Foss, pianist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and composer of one of the sections. 

Allan Forbes, for the citizens of 
Boston, presented Dr. Koussevitzky 
with a silver bowl, a replica of the 
original Paul Revere bowl recently 
acquired by the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the orchestra, Presented, 
on behalf of the members of the 
orchestra, a testimonial] signed by 
each member, and Henry Cabot pre- 
sented him with-a Plaque from the 
trustees. An additiona] presentation 
of the key to the city from Mayor 
Curley was presented for the Mayor 
by Dr. Perry. 


READS ADDRESS 

Dr. Koussevitzky brought the 
testimonial banquet to a close by 
reading his address from manu- 
Script while photographers’ flash 
bulbs lit the scene. He paid tribute 
to Major Henry Lee Higginson, who 
founded the orchestra 68 years ago 
and stressed that its future rests on 
the sustaining care and devotion of 


osed his speech by say- 
ing, “Whatever destiny will lead my 
life and service to music, a large 
Part of my soul wil] remain here 
With you and the beloved Boston 
Symphony Orchestra.” 
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At the conclusion of his spéech 
the audience rose in one great body 
and applauded until he and the 
other guests of honor left the stage. 
His erect figure will be missed next 
fall and his retirement marks the 

ing of an era. , 
gong Koussevitzky sat with him 
at the head table last night. She 
was all in white with an ermine 
wrap and a corsage of white orchids. 
On his right was Mrs. M. Graeme 
Haughton, who was largely re- 
sponsible for his coming to Boston 
25 years ago. Among others were 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, president 
of Harvard, and Mrs. Ronald 
Lyman, in black lace and diamonds. 


LONG TABLES . 

The long tables in Symphony 
Hall were brightened by bouquets 
of snapdragon, shading from white 
to pale pink and deep red. On 
either side of the stage was a huge 


uet of peach gladioli and blue 
aeishiniam. About half the large 
audience, in evening gowns and 
black ties, attended the dinner, 
while the other half, in street 
clothes, was admitted to the bal- 
cony as spectators to the events 
which followed. 
ano of those present had been 
Symphony-goers for generations 
and others had watched Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conduct all their lives. So 
there were many misty eyes before 
the evening ended. Mrs. Alvan \y 
Fuller and Mrs. Alexander Steinert 
‘were among the many patrons of 
music present. At the table with 
Mrs. George Hawley, in dusty-pink 
erepe, were Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs, 
in red; Miss Rebekah Hobbs, in 
midnight blue; Mrs. Clement bet 
comb, in brown lace; Mr. Titcomb, 
Miss Mabel Daniels, Mr. Joseph = 
Whiteford, Mr. Heinrich Gebhar 
and Mrs. Edward P. Goodnow. 
Edward A. Weeks, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, was accompanied 
by his daughter, Mrs. J . Robertson 
Ward, Jr., in ice-blue with a silver 
fox cape. Fire Commissioner Rus- 
sell S. Codman and his wife arrived 
in their official red car, which was 
ojarked outside the hall all the eve- 
ning. Mrs. Codman wore a pale 
green wrap and gardenias with her 
i own. 
Wee arthur Fiedler, whose hus- 
band will conduct the Pops Con- 
certs in Symphony Hall, which be- 
zin tonight, was there with her 
mother, Mrs. John T. Bottomley, 
and among the many others 7: 
ent were Mrs. John Ames, Mr. an 
Mrs. Ralph Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, Mr. Robert 
%. Dodge, Mrs. George Peabody 
Gardner, Dr. and Mrs. John Cun- 


fingham, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Staniey Parker, Mrs. Edward A. 
Taft, Mrs. Edward D. ge ag oe 
Mrs. William Dana Orcutt, Mr. an 
Mrs. Philip Allen, Mrs. William 7. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Fanny Curtis, Miss 
Catherine Curtis and Miss Sabra 
ood. 
wert Dr. and Mrs. Henry H. 
Faxon, Mr, and Mrs. Henry - 
Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. Eben H. Elli- 
son, Mrs. Allan Forbes, Mrs. Tudor 
Leland, Mr. and Mrs. Harold - 
Hodgkinson, Mrs. Louis A. nig - 
ingham, Mr. and Mrs. Wal 00 
Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs. retebe 
Jackson Holmes, Mrs. S. Eliot Guild, 
Mrs. Charles P. Howard, Mr. Maxim 
<arolik, Mrs. Homer F. Pag 
Miss Joanne Livermore, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Scudder, Mrs. Ward Thoron, 
Mrs. Bayard Warren, Mrs. Moses 
Williams, Mrs. Harry B. Stebbins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Wolcott, Mrs. 
Nelson Bartlett and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ellery. 


HIGH PRAISE 
FOR HEAD OF 
SYMPHONY 


Civic Dinner Honors 
Dr. Koussevitzky 
on Retirement 


 mnem=ert semamemeemeted 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The civic dinner in honor of Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky at Symphony 
Hall last evening was the occasion 
of the retiring conductor’s final pub- 
lic appearance in this city as music 
director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Among the events of this 
memorable evening were the per- 
formance of .a highly meritorious 
cantata specially composed, the pres- 
entation of several gifts, complimen- 
tary speeches by distinguished citi- 
zens and, finally, an address by Dr. 


Koussevitzky himself, > SLT. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
New York Concerts 


Koussevitzky 


Boston Symphony Conductor 
Starts Final Concerts 


By Francis D. Perkins 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. fir: New York cone 


eert of the season Wednesday night at Carnegie 
Hall. The program: 


Concerto for Orchestra in D minor (arr. 


Siloti) Vivaldi 
Haydn, Op. 56a. 


Brahms 
Symphony for String Orchestra......Honegeer 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92..Beethoven 


The sixty-third season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
certs here, which began Wednesday. 
night in Carnegie Hall, is this nota- 
ble organization’s twenty-fifth dnd 
last under Serge Koussevitzky’s 
conductorship, and the program 
had its retrospective elements. 
Vivaldi’s concerto for orchestra in 
D minor, as arranged by Alexander 
Siloti, had opened the program 
With which Dr. Koussevitzky had 
introduced himself to Boston on 

Oct. 10, 1924, and to New York on 
that year’s Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov. 27. Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn had also figured 
in the first Boston concerts, and’ 
the eminent conductor had given| 
representation to Arthur Honeg- 
ger in his first appearance in Sym- 
phony and Carnegie Hall. Then, 
however, it was “Pacific 231’: 
Wednesday Night brought th 
Symphony for Strings. //-)2 -~¢¥ 
One of Dr. Koussevitzky’s many 
assets is his eagerness, when he 
has a high opinion of & contem- 
porary work, to mbke it wel] 
known, even if it has been played 
before. Wednesday night’s was the 
sixth New York performance of the 
Honegger Symphony for Strings, | 
which was offered last season by | 
the Philharmonic an the Phila-| 
delphians. It is well worth repe- 
tition, even if rehearing calls at- 
tention to a drawback or two as 
well as to its. merits. Much of the 
work is persuasive: a dignified 
pathos pervades much of the first | 
two movements; certain thematic | 
ideas are memorable and insistent 
and the scoring tells of expert 
craftsmanship. In contrast to the 
tragedy implied rather than open- 


ly stated in these sections, the 
finale, in this performance, gave 
a sense of high spirit, and the 
trumpet at the close brought an 
effective climax. At times, how- 
ever, in the first two movements, 
the working out of the music 
seemed to outrun the realization 
Of the composer's ideas, with mo- 
tion rather than advancement. 
The orchestra Played according 
to its familiar and noteworthy 
Standards. One could note, indeed, 
a certain emphasis on musculerity 
in the spirit and momentum with 
which Dr, Koussevitzky’s musicians 
presented the first movement of 
the Viveldi concerto, and slightly 
overemphasized tympani in the 
first part of the Beethoven sym- 
phony. The violins played with me- 
morable lyricism in the largo of the 
Vivaldi work and frequently else- 
where, and the reading of what 
the reviewers had time to hear in 
the Beethoven Symphony was 
Straight forward and expressive, 
in the style and atmosphere of the 
work. AA. : 


MUSI¢ 
By VIRGIL THOMSON - 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, concert of American | 
music Wednesday night at Carnegie Hall. Solo- 
ist: Ruth Posselt, violinist. The program: 


American Festival Overture... William Schuman 
PUPNEENETD “Bh'e'n obs Motos és cheunccdac., Lukas Foss 


(First New York performance, composer 
conducting) 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


Samuel Barber | 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 2... .Henry Cowell | 
ve hen an. ee ePOreee ama Walter Piston 


American Revivals 


GERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, con- 

ducting the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Wednesday night in Car- 
negie Hall, offered New York the 
first of two concerts reviewing cer- 
tain high points about American 
music composed in the last ten 
years. Most of the pieces on both 
programs (the other will be played 
Saturday afternoon) have been in- 
troduced to the public by the good 
Doctor himself and are the work 
of composers whose musicel 





rowth h 5 the object of 
te ER nse agement on his, 
ear William Schuman, Lukas : 
Poss Samuel Barber, Henry Cowe 

and Walter Piston were the “ere | 
honored Wednesday night. a 
Foss’s “Recordare,” not previousty, 


heard in New York, was vie 


by the composer. ‘ j « Vaal. 
a, funeral ode ~ 
abba Gandhi. Its material : 
a long-spun syn A eee att: 
‘single-note pizzicattl ; 
ee chotninie spacing She ane? 
ted with brass pass : 
liitary connotation. It is —. 
‘ant of tune, a little thin o — 
stance, as well as of texture, ‘ 
definitely monotonous as “ 
rhythm. Its expressive contras 
‘appeared to your reviewer ss _ 
cessive in view of the dr 
reat expressive inte | 
vad Tale. the piece seemec ~ 
‘ambitious in expression than _ 
slender material =. gor 
able to i 
velopment were a A 
Cowell’s Hymn and Fu- 
ns ine: No. 2.for strings wont 
is an extended and songful deve 
opment in the diatonic moda 
manner practiced by our American 
back-country forefathers. It — 
it soars: it leaps with joy. Res 
always it is full of a great ser yon 
ness and a great dignity. I am _ 
‘gure it is just the right length fot 


Serge Koussevitzky 


Who conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Wednesday 
night at Carnegie Hall 


. ae 
ie ates 
“yr " 

a 
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n evocation of that kihd. Myself, 
T should have preferred it longer. 
Certainly I was sorry when it 
ended, because it had made music 
all the way through. ae | 


the more familiar works, 
domeenl "Barber's Violin Concerto 
impressed me as wearing well. Its 
tunes are gracious; its harmony is 
sophisticated without being os- 
tentatious; its rhythm is always 
alive. and its instrumentation is 
delicious. It bears a musical re- 
finement all round superior to any- 
thing of the kind heard Wednesday 
evening, though the Piston Third 
Symphony is a work of far more 
detailed elaboration and joinery. 
Barber’s piece, moreover, 1s direct, 
plain and full as expression. Its 
weaknesses are a similar expres- 
sive content during two move- 
ments (this author’s character- 
istic vein of elegy) and an over- 
busy third movement (a sort of 
perpetual-motion piece thin of 
thought). All the same it Is a 
musical work, a real one, and can 
be listened to. 


ee ee 


U.S. MUSIC OFFERED| 
BY KOUSSBVITZKY 


Contemporary Works by Five 
Composers Are Presented at 
Carnegie Hall Concert 


By OLIN DOWNES 


r. Koussevitzky, leading the 
Wa al Symphony Orchestra, _ 
last night at Carnegie Hall the 
first of two programs of ra 
“American Music Festival’ to ‘i 
heard here this week. The 4 
gram offered five compositions by 
as many contemporaneous Ameri- 
cans. All five composers row 
present in a box at the right yee e 
stage. In turn they bowed a z 
the performance of their works to 
acknowledge cordial applause. 

The thought of this festival — 
not only to promote further the 
works of American erases om 
whose creations Dr. Koussevi a, 

has advanced, but also to mark : A 
development which he believes co 
taken place in American crac: 0 
tions since two earlier promyen’ 
native music which he presente . 2 
this city and in Bo ten, yea 
“Ago. a af il - 4a 


tne compositions perrormed 
were William Schuman’s “Amer- 
ican Festival Overture”: Lukas 
Foss’ ““Recordare,” which Mr. Foss 
conducted; Samuel Barber’s Violin 
Concerto, with Ruth Posselt as 
soloist; Henry Cowell’s “Hymn and 
Fuguing tune No, 2,” and Walter 
Piston’s Third Symphony. 

We were most impressed by the 
compositions which began and 
ended the occasion, and above all 
by Mr. Piston’s Symphony. Mr. 
Schuman writes with drive and 
gusto which are exhiliarating. 
There is a little stammering, but 
the piece as a whole moves with 
a fine energy, conviction and es- 
cape from the conventional. A 
Street cry he often heard as a boy 
gives the conductor his starting 
point. He develops it with resource 
and without fear, as it were, of 
the consequences! The introuction 
of a contrasting theme is a beau- 
tiful color and a lyrical movement. 

In developing the ideas Mr. 
Schuman avoids not by deliberate 
planning, but rather because of a 
healthy pulse and impetuosity, 
conventional phrase-lengths and 
stodgy rhythms. His fugal writ- 
ing is vigorous and assured. His 
climax comes logically with the 
final exordium of the brass, and 
that too is good strong writing; 
dissonance which proceeds con- 
vincingly from the voice leading. 
It is the expression of a gifted | 
young music an feeling his oats 
and not worrying about that either. 

The one completely mature and: 
individual work, which gains great- 
ly upon this writer with repeated 
hearing, is Mr. Piston’s Third Sym- 
phony. It came at the end of a pro- 
gram that was too long, but it held 
absorbed attention. It is an out- 
standing score, and so far as our 
Knowledge goes, the most impor- 
tant work Mr. Piston has produced. 
The method is not merely contra- 
puntal and melodie, but harmonic, | 
too. Subtle coloring, as well as sig-| 
nificant line, is there. The scoring, | 
when one looks at the printed 
pages, raises question as to how 
various passages will sound. When 
the instrumental] timbres combine 
they do so with the result of tone- 
tints as well as the confluence of 
melodic voices, 

One would need to know as much 
as Mr. Piston knows of the tech- 
nique of composition competently 
to analyze everything that he has 
done in this score. But that is 
not a necessity for the reader, and 
in any event that would not be the 
test of the music. This is music| 
Which seeks and remarkably at- 
tains, in page after page, a beauty 
which is higher and purer than 


that of the merely sensuous, And 
it is sustained musical thinking, 
especially in the slow movement, 
which is not only impressive, but 
intense in feeling. 

The slow movement ig not to be 
Separated from the rest of the 
Symphony, which lays the ground 
for what followed in the initial 
pages, but it would in itself mark 
an exceptional creative figure. 
Mr. Piston has been accused, not 
without reason, of a cerebral ten- 
dency. Here is the place where 
the cerebration, if such it is to be 
called, generates a tension which 
is both lofty as it is moving to 
contemplate. Beauty glows at a 
certain white heat in many pages. 
What the ultimate valuation of this 
score will be it is as impossible as 
it is unnecessary to attempt to 
prophecy, but every movement is 
strong, close-knit, and with clear- 
ly established centers of tonality 
and construction. Salute to the 
Composer and craftsman of such 
noble and impressively demon- 
Strated purpose! 

Mr. Foss’ “Recordare” is for us 
a youthful indiscretion. There are 
Some pretty ideas, but it is imma- 
ture in scoring and in thought. The 
orchestration is unskillful, the 
form not vertebrate. Nor does 
Mr. Barber’s Concerto convice us. 
It is much too long for its slight 
material. There are good lyrical 
passages, and there is much pad- 
ding. Melodies that have a short 
but pleasant character give place 
to passage work and to cadenzas 
that sound like exercises. Miss 
Posselt played the concerto very 
capably and in a way which must 
have gratified its author. 





~~ The symphony is a™préfoundly 


Hanson’s Piano Concerto, beaii<| ‘personal document, very deeply 


tifully played by Rudolf Firkusny: 


M U 


By VIRGIL THOMSON | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, yesterday in Car- 
hegie Hall. Soloist: Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. 
The program: | | 
Rounds for String Orhcestra....David Diamond 
Toccata Concertante : Irving Fine 

(First New York performance) 
Piano Concerto in G major, Op. 36 
Howard Hanson 
(First Manhattan pnertormance, composer 
conducting 7 
Symphony No. 3 a), bila Sash wk lat a) 0:8 cb o a *  e 
Music for English Horn and Orchestra, Op. 
(OOOO RN EO Viena: 
(Soloist: Louls Speyer) cs 
A.Lincoln Portrait............4.+. Aaron Copland 
(Speaker: Wesley Addy) 


Second of Two : ~j¢¢ 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’'S sec- 
ond program of recent Ameri- 
can compositions, played yesterday 
afternoon by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, 
reinforced an impression gained 


ative, has a grace about it that 
lifts it above that sectarian de- 
votion to Stravinsky’s later works 
that marks the Boston school of 
today. Its casual form and scat- 
tered instrumental sound are not 
elements of strength, however. 


and noisily conducted by himself, 
1S &@ Slow-fast-slow-fast work in 
four movements. “ Its expression 
content seems £0 be related in 


some way to Stephen Foster. 


though the Andante, the most 
eloquent of its sections, bears no 
reference of the _ sort. Eclectic 
clean through is the only way ] 
can describe it. 

Edward Burlingame Hill’s Music 
ior English Horn and Orchestra. 
though musically slight, is charm- 
ingly and skillfully orchestrated. 
That and the Copland work were 
the only pieces on yesterday’s pro- 
gram that seemed made for coping 
to advantage with the OCualities of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


SYMPHONY OF ERA 


| 


felt, put down with entire dis- 
regard of immediate effect or of 
public approval, The years will 
show how it measures, compared 
with the earlier works of Vaughan- 
Williams, the dreamer, the artist 
to the core of his soul. It is the 
most emotional music that he has 
written. It is shaped by experience 
of living in one of the most cata- 
'strophic periods that the modern 
world has known. It is not exterior 
music, or in any sense topical. It 
is music, unstudied in contents or 
‘style; of the inner and not the out- 
ward world. 


Free in Its Form 


It is free in its form, now de- 
parting from and now, as for ex- 
ample in the scherzo, keeping fair- 
ly close to accepted models. But 
the slow movement and the finale 
are wholly unconventional in struc- 
ture; are, indeed, as remarkable 
for freedom from precedent as 
they are conspicuous for a logic 
that emanates from the themes 
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last Wednesday of general in- 
eptitude on the part of the com- 
posers. Perhaps our composers 
are not as amateurish as most of 
the music sounded. Perhaps the 
works were not chosen for their 
intrinsic qualities. In any case, 
they came off in two-whole con- 
certs as not hugely invigoygting. 
mK 2 As a 

The exceptions te general stand- 

ard jast WedneSday were Cowell's 


Hymn and Fuguing Tune, No. 2, 
and Barber’s Violin Concerto 


themselves and the specific ex- 
pressive purpose in hand. In no 
other work, by even so poetical and 
Subjective —one could add, non- 
yprofessional composer as this one 
Vaughan-Williams’ 6th, Heard ——does the music show, as here, 
: that it went down on paper in the 
Here for 2d Time, Presented one inevitable way in which it had 

to go down, and which permitted 


by Boston Orchestra of no other. 


+» In four connected movements the 
‘Symphony is an unbroken succes- 
‘sion of ideas and moods. A big 
orchestra is employed; a stormy 
picture is unfoldec at the begin- 
ning. At the end one hears the 
whispering of a few strings. For 
‘the symphony progresses deeper 
and deeper to the inmost recesses 
_of the consciousness. We know of 
no other symphony whose finale is 
-$o sensitive and intimate in its 
_huances, so completely of the spirit. 
One thinks of the words that 
, Renan uttered at the funeral of 
»Turgenieff, that it was as if the 
_reveries of centuries had amassed 
themselves about his heart. 
_, A symphony utterly amazing 


CONCERT FEATURE 


By OLIN DOWNES 
Between two works which the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
played here often and well, Dr. 
(played handsomely by Ruth: Pos- | ee ae Koussevitzky put Vaughan-Wil- 
which have musical with the Boston Symphony Or- , ayes 

Rau F Vestbedaes exception was _  ehestra liams’ Sixth and latest Symphony 
: | ! ementonaiomicmemenl Rape non nner en ea on the program of the concert that 


‘on Copland’s “A Lincoln Por- rt | : 
ries ser pe 8 has a clean, personal Aside from a certain genuine he directed last night in Carnegie 


| ¢ dramatic ex- prettiness #f material. its chief Hall. 
ales The une ve Lincoln’s mews value,tas I see it, 1S having This symphony, heard for the 
own words to reinforce the emo- introduced for the first time into second time here, greatly impressed 
tional effect is unpardonable ham- American composition the direct a majority of the audience and ex- 
mng on the composer's part aera kes, Sauget. cited question marks and misgiv- 
as if a playwright were to quote | Rt : ings on the part of other in- 
classic poetry in every love scene Roy Harris’s Third Symphony. quiring persons. What was to be 
and passages from the Bible ‘or America’s most successful work in thought of this symphony, con- (for its naive truthfulness and in- 
Karl Marx) to clinch every argu- that form (by any standards), has ceived during the last years of the | capacity to pretend or “act up” or 
ment. Nevertheless, the musical q dignity about it that doesn’t war by the septuagenarian — ,fissemble. It is of a fundamental 
‘passages are first-class and the wear off. It is earnest, clumsy, of the present ag -agetper a and incorrigible simplicity. “Ich 
best Copland. pretentious, imaginative and ter-| ‘composition, and by al ry oa ann nicht anders.” Is the form 
“hae ane ribly sincere. He will have to stand: this writer’s estimate, its b the final form in which the com- 

| ; , Fi a a ae . £18 | original figure? Was it even to be oser, had he the wisdom of God, 

The other works held only in- in the reperz tory. I guess, till eplace- called 2 symphony? What place “would have cast his thought ? In 
cidental virtues for this listener. 911. py something better. Piston’s had it in the cycle of Vaughan- sthe very certainty that the Sixth 
Diamond’s Rounds have an op- vit Williams’ symphonic compositions, ‘Symphony of Vaughan-Williams is 
timistic tone he finds not at all Thiru, of last Wednesday, has not, and how was one to estimate the “hot this lies, we believe, a large 
unattractive; and they are well for all its careful thought, a pane 4 of so aghag and eee ete a, ae Ao gy For the 
"ay t brilliantly, written | iat) tional a score_in the ay rtist of vision is always over- 

pater ca Roots Mh, Pine’s Toccata FON Be xp" hie mab our day? oo ie. mon, powered in a greater or lesser de- 


Concertante, though largely deriv- 


Piano soleist vesterday afternoon 
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fee by the wonder of what he has 
gay. This man, perha e 
yest, the most reticent person 
we ever have encountered, rests 
Mis case simply on what he felt 
‘and the impulsion that he had to 
‘put it down on paper. The rest is 
“for the future; the composer has 
‘no further concern in the matter. 


Orchestra Is Superb 


The audience was indebted to 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his superb 
orchestra for a superlative per- 
formance, which reached _ the 
heights and depths of the score. 
One noted in his first movement 
some especially fortunate touches, 
a for instance the noble breadth 
and articulation that he gave the 
theme which the strings intone 
éver the brass and the harps, a 
theme which is the apex of the 
great line of the movement. The 
slow movement afforded the pre- 
monition, in its first measures, of 


‘that persistent motive of three 


-repeated notes which the brass 
Jater takes from the strings — 
the imperious summons, sounding 
through the restless broodings of 
‘the other instruments, of which it 
‘could be said, as was said of 
Teethoven’s famous motive, “Thus 
“knocks fate at the door.’ Most 
‘sensitive and fraught with the 
‘deepest significance of all were 
the final pages, which at last 
merged into silence. | 
» The symphony was preceded by| 
the delightful concerto of Philip, 
‘Emmanuel Bach, with the middle 
movement which could come out of 
the score of a Passion by Philip 
Emmanuel’s father. It was fol- 
lowed, no doubt to the intense 
“pleasure of a most appreciative 
audience, by another splendid kind 
of asymphony, the Fourth of Tchai- 
kovsky, always sure-fire with an 
Jaudience, never more so than when 
‘played by Koussevitzky and his 
“virtuosos of the Boston Symphony. 


ed 


Koussevitzky Honored 
At Dinner in Waldorf 


Serge Koussevitzky, who retired 
on April 30 after twenty-five years 
as-conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Was honored 
last night by 1,000 of his New York 
admirers at a dinner and concert 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The affair 
was sponsored by the League of 
Composers and other aba of 
the seventy-four-year-o aon- 
ductor. 7 {- 7 Vari, . 

The concert pFfogram, which 
fojlowed the dinner, included the 
performance of rks. commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Music 


Foundation, with the Tanglewood 
Alumni String Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Dr. Kousée- 
vitzky, Leonard Bernstein and 
Eleazar de Carvalho. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who spoke briefly, received 
an album containing messages 
from some of the world’s leading 
composers, including Jan Sibelius, 
Carlos Chavez and Ernest Bloch. 
Aaron Copland was maséter of 
ceremonies. 

Although Dr. Koussevitzky is re- 
tiring as permanent conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, he will 
conduct the orchestra this sum- 
mer in concerts at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. 

Yesterday he announced his 
Tanglewood programs for the Sat- 
urday nights and Sunday nights 
of July 16, 17, 23 and 24. The 
works scheduled are: 

July 16, Bach: Brandenburg 
Concertos No. 2 and 4, Violin Con- 
certo in E, Concerto for two vio- 
lins in D minor; July 17, Mozart: 
Fine kleine Nachtmusik, Symphony 
No. 36 in C (“Linz’’), Violin Con- 
certo No. 5 in A, Symphony No. 40 
in G Minor: July 23, Bach: Bran- 
denburg Concerto No, l, Cantata 
No. 106 (“Gottes Zeit’), piano 
concerto in D Minor, Suite No. 3; 
July 24, Mozart: Symphony No. 29 
in A; Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin and Viola; Symphonies No. 
81 in D (“Paris”) and No. 39 in 
E Fiat. 

These concerts will be in addi- 
tion to the regular Bernshire Fes- 
tival series. 
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Sunday , yymphony Concert 


For the first program of this SYMPHONY CONCERT 


season’s Sunday afternoon con- 

certs, the Boston Symphony Another series of Sunday concerts 
Orchestra, under Dr. Serge Kous- by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
llwing sic Dazed the AM al oe De 
i ollowing selections yesterday in terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Be ra I Moa ls with the capacity audience rising 
ith-"Orean: Ravole nae enestra at both the beginning and end of the 
rangement of Meer ea at program to give the well beloved 
tures at ar Exhibit; Roe SF iCe conductor enthusiastic and extended 
nv No. wee Basten ss: Sympho- applause. The tribute was more 
‘Dr. ' Koussevitzky introduced than deserved for the performance 
the Vivaldi ram mie oA ‘ith of the Ravel transcription of Mous- 
; * ining Position to Amer- sorgsky’s “Pictures At An Exhibi- 
ce on YOats ago when he played tion” wa probably the most vital 


It as the Opening selection for his Rice 
first concert as director of the and stirring that a Boston audience 
will hear for many a day. 


Boston Symphony, And this sea- 
son—his last as permanent direc. Two other familiar works, both 


tor—he again opened With heard here previously in the sea- 
Vivaldi. Cit jo ~-2$ -of son, were Vivaldi’s Concerto in D 
But quite apart from any senti- Minor for orchestra with organ, and 
mental attachment Dr. Koussevit- the Beethoven Seventh Symphony. 
zKY may Justifiably have for 4 his Since each of these works was criti- 
work, we find thai its fugues rank cally reviewed earlier in the month 
shoulder to shoulder with the any detailed analysis of yesterday’s 
mighty fugues of J. ©, Bach. Vi- performance would be superfluous. 
Valdi’s contemporary. upon whom. In general it should be noted that 
it has been said, Vivaldi exerted the orchestra, as well as the direc- 
great influence, f tor, was in exceptional fine form, 
Vivaldi S rig aierep a counter- as both have been all season. 
point emerged from the orchestra f : 
, satya t recently listening to the 
clean and true, each voice singing ‘names anid ed deanane tone of 
Out vigorously in its turn. In the thal okies and brass of the Orches: 
Largo movement the melody car- 1 Soe ee 
ried by the violins progressed ter Nationale in the same hall, the 
lyrically and was ‘played With tonal effects yesterday seemed ae 
Zreat delicacy usually opulent. In fact, any visit- 
Moussor sky’: CDs ntran ing orchestra, foreign or domestic, 
Exhibit; BS ie ree _ re brings home the realization that 
iX bition, of Course, are a the string tone of the Bostonians is 
series of contrasting -moods. each unsurpasset@, sy ye@-2-8> ef 
of which the orchestra exploited This was most noticeable in the 
to the utmost. Although at least be me hich Dr Konesestnta 
five other orchestrations have ap- arene ‘eibh +P first and aniys she: 
peared of these pianoforte pieces, sons in Symphony Hall. The in. 
pat Made his in 1923 for Dr. gratiating sound of all the strings, 
Loussevitzky — upon the latter’s enhanced” by - the judiciously bal- 
Ren CATON, thus the aval anced support from the organ, made 
sodes take on a French brilliance this work an aural delight 
that is highly titillating to the ear. The braks choir dale te Seve’; ite 
Bravoes rang out through the hall Mo 
when the orchestra concluded the At Ah Exhibition ey the ean 
aes picture of the ae Hesne—e ing success of this orchestral tour | 
onal painting in full color of | 
“The Great Gate at Kiev.” played de force rested squarely on the | 
apg t ] amazing vitality, imagination and) 
— “Reumactichern ns; i good taste which made up the un« 
r. Aoussevitzky’s reading o oe 
the Beethoven Seventh had the feos Kousseviskian interpreta 
usual fire and vivacitv. The ‘ 
rey , His reading of the Beethoven 
4 ; % — V ) bh ws . 
vig ¢ Ser’ tuneicn oF e Symphony was once more brilliantly. 
: : : , ? persuasive. The theatrical effect 


gamut from poignant planissimos 
alting fortissi eR of the speed of the final movement 
to ex 8 “issimos a. R is open to debate, but there is no 
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Symphony No. 


“The capacity audience w 

‘made its way through the rain yes- 
‘terday afternoon to hear Serge 
} Coussevitzky conduct the opening 
concert of the Sunday series was 
yewarded with a performance of the 
three choice and familiar works on 
l\the program that was nothing short 


‘with which Koussevitzky began his 
‘firs ; concert as leader of the Bos- 
ton Symphony 24 years ago. The 
strict form of this work, the classic 
texture of the accompaniment and 
the strength and craft of the com- 
poser sprang to life yesterday in a 
| auty that seemed extraordinarily 
fresh and invigorating for a piece 
‘that is over two centuries old. 
The “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
which was played at the second of 
the Friday concerts this year, also 
commemorates an anniversary. It 
1ad been orchestrated by Maurice 
Ravel only the year before Kousse- 
vitzky played it in his first season 
n Boston. .The breadth and stature 
of the descriptive power of this 
‘music was yet more vivid in yester- 
day's performance than ten days 
o. He so-2e S- ASF 
The Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony made a brilliant second half 
for the concert. Every choir of the 
rehestra was at its best, and the 
lendor of the symphony shone in 
its heroic proportions from the first 
note to the last. The audience re- 
sponded to the outstanding per- 
with warm applause. 
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was easier to evaluate in this wide 
contrasted program than that . 
some of their contemporaries in 
the overbalanced American Festival 
of the preceding two days. If it did 
nothing. else it served to affirm 
anew and pervading genius of Jo- 
hannes Brahms whose Symphony 
sounded magnificent after the more 
modern numbers. foesT- J 43 be 6 f 
most 


“Recordare” started off 


promisingly. The instrumentation. 


was interesting and, in the case of 
some of the brass passages, down- 
right unusual. The trouble is that 
it runs out thematically. The one 
main theme of the piece is good 
for the first part and even into the 
middle section but after that it 
succumbs to monotony. The mood 
established at the beginning seemed 
lost in the end. The ending yester- 
day also suffered from:a lack of 
precision for the final chords were 
not together. | 

The energetic Toccata Concer- 
tante provided good contrast to the 
lugubrious Foss number and the 
composer was warmly received by 
the audience after its performance. 
Like a lot of other American short 
works it depends almost entirely 
on a series of syncopations without 
much melodic appeal. It uses a full 
orchestration with nearly all the in- 
struments playing all of the time 
and although the rather frenzied ef- 


. fect is probably what the composer 


intended, a number of passages for 
both strings and woodwinds get lost 
in the shuffle. , 

After the two interesting but far 
from inspiring American works, the 
audience was right in the mood for 
the Brahms and they were not dis- 
appointed. The symphony was done 
with even more than the usual 
grandiloquence long associated with 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation. 
The first movement was played 
with the utmost vitality combined 
with an urgent compelling rhythm. 
The finale achieved a glowing ex- 
altation which developed into a cli- 
max of sonorous and heroic pro- 
portions. It made a dramatic ending 
to a concert which started and 
ended with a tonal opulence heard 
these days in no other ochestra ex- 
cept the Boston Symphony. 

Ata: HARRY LAWTON. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON . 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT AND FORTY-NINE 


Third Pro gram 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 2, at 3:00 o’clock 


C. P. E. 
BacH..........Concerto in D major for Stringed Instruments 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 
I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante lento molto 
Ill. Allegro 


Foss ... 


. .Recordare 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


FINE... 
ce . Toccata Concertante 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS. . 
stteeeeesesseeese.Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 

I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro | 

II. Andante sostenuto 


III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV. Adagio; allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


BALDWIN PIANO | 

VICTOR RECORDS 
Rehearsal Broadcasis of the Boston Symphony 
Koussevitzky conducting, are given each Monday 
the National Broadcasting Company Network. 


Orchestra, Serge 
1:30-2 WBZ, on 
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question that it provides an excit: | 


ing finish, and that the audience 


reacted as if it were nothing short 


of electric. 


MUSIC 


Sunday Symphony 


The first concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s Sunday afternoon series 
was given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, Serge Koussevitzky conduct- 


ing the following program: 
Concerto in D minor for orchestra and 
. 1lVa | 


terday afternoon to hear 
Koussevitzky conduct the opening 
concert of the Sunday series was 
‘rewarded with a performance of the 
‘three choice and familiar works on 
the program that was nothing short 
‘of thrilling. 

| As at the first of the Friday con- 
certs this year, the opening num- 
ber was the classic Vivaldi concerto 
with which Koussevitzky began his 
first concert as leader of the Bos- 
ton Symphony 24 years ago. The 
strict form of this work, the classic 
texture of the accompaniment and 
the strength and craft of the com- 
poser sprang to life yesterday in a 
‘beauty that seemed extraordinarily 
fresh and invigorating for a piece 
that is over two centuries old. 

The “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
which was played at the second of 
the Friday concerts this year, also 
commemorates an anniversary. It 
had been orchestrated by Maurice 
Ravel only the year before Kousse- 
vitzky played it in his first season 
in Boston. .The breadth and stature 
of the descriptive power of this 
music was yet more vivid in yester- 
day’s performance than ten days 
ago. Menstal sQ-2S- oA 

The Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony made a brilliant second half 
for the concert. Every choir of the 
orchestra was at its best, and the 
splendor of the symphony shone in 
its heroic proportions from the first 
note to the last. The audience re- 
sponded to the outstanding per- 
formance with warm applause, 


ee 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Two recent American works and 
two tong established favorites com- 
prised the third program in the 
Sunday series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky’s direction yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. With 
Cc. P. E. Bach’s Concerto in D for 
strings (arranged for orchestra by 
Steinberg) to begin the afternoon, 
and Brahms First Symphony to end 
it. the middle part of the program 


was devoted to Irving #ine's*™Loc- 
cata Concertante” and “Recordare’”’ 
by Lukas Foss who conducted his 
own composition. 

The work of both young com- 
posers, now resident Bostonians, 
was easier to evaluate in this widely 
contrasted program than that of 
some of their contemporaries in 
the overbalanced American Festival 
of the preceding two days. If it did 
nothing. else it served to affirm 
anew and pervading genius of Jo- 
hannes Brahms whose Symphony 
sounded magnificent after_the more 
modern numbers. PosT-J4 4 ‘7 

“Recordare” started off ‘most 
promisingly. The instrumentation 
was interesting and, in the case of 
some of the brass passages, down- 
right unusual. The trouble is that 
it runs out thematically. The one 
main theme of the piece is good 
for the first part and even into the 
middle section but after that it 
succumbs to monotony. The mood 
established at the beginning seemed 
lost in the end. The ending yester- 
day also suffered from a lack of 
precision for the final chords were 
not together. 

The energetic Toccata Concer- 
tante provided good contrast to the 
lugubrious Foss number and the 
composer was warmly received by 
the audience after its performance. 
Like a lot of other American short 
works it depends almost entirely 
on a series of syncopations without 
much melodic appeal. It uses a full 
orchestration with nearly all the in- 
struments playing all of the time 
and although the rather frenzied ef- 
fect is probably what the composer 
intended, a number of passages for 
both strings and woodwinds get lost 
in the shuffle. 

After the two interesting but far 
from inspiring American works, the 
audience was right in the mood for 
the Brahms and they were not dis- 
appointed. The symphony was done 
with even more than the _ usual 
grandiloquence long associated with 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation. 
The first movement was played 
with the utmost vitality combined 
with an urgent compelling rhythm. 
The finale achieved a glowing ex- 
altation which developed into a cli- 
max of sonorous and heroic pro- 
portions. It made a dramatic ending 
to a concert which started and 
ended with a tonal opulence heard 
these days in no other ochestra ex- 
cept the Boston Symphony. 

HARRY LAWTON. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 2, at 3:00 0’clock 


Concerto in D maj 
jor for Stringed Instruments 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 


I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante lento molto 
II. Allegro 


Recordare 


Toccata Concertante 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 


Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio; allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


BALDWIN PIANO 

VICTOR RECORDS 

Rehearsal Broadcasis of the Boston Symphony 

Koussevitzky conducting, are given each Monday 
the National Broadcasting Company Network 


Orchestra, Serge 
1:30-2 WBZ, on 
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KOUSSEVITZKY— 


By VIRGIL THOMSON | 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, in devoting recently to American works 
be two whole programs out of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s ten 
New York concerts of the season, has rendered a service to music 


and to the public. He has also reminded us of his own assiduous care 


for living music and for public instruction. Ten years ago, at the end 
of the fifteenth year of his tenure with that orchestra, he played a 


comparable series of works, the cream, in his judgment, of those by 
American authors that he had previously played. This time he has | 
selected from the last ten years of his activity works and authors that 


mark a decade and that taken together make up another arch in that 
vast monument to the creative spirit of his time that is this conductor's 


whole public career. /- 2 7. 49 Val. 


T IS of no importance to note, save in passing, that Mr. Kous- |, 
sevitzky’s list of new works and authors is not the complete list of | 


America’s distinguished music. Moore, Luening, Wagenaar and others 


are conspicuously absent. Sessions appear but once, alid not among: 
the revivals. At no time have Ruggles or Varése, historical figures both, | 
been represented. It is far more valuable to remember that his com-. 


plete recent lists are more ample than anybody else’s (save possibly 
Manuel Rosenthal’s with the French Orchestre National). It is also 
useful to recall that though he came to this country with a long history 
of living works played and of composers encouraged, his collaboration 
with the musical life of his time in America had been facilitated by 
the similar activities of his predecessor, Pierre Monteux, in Boston, of 
his younger contemporary, Leopold Stokowski, in Philadelphia, and of 
the forerunners of them all, Walter Damrosch, in New York, and 
Frederick Stock, in Chicago. If Serge Koussevitzky has played more 
new American music than these others, that is largely because in his 
time there has been more of it to play. Our enlightened leaders have 
always given us what there was. 


™ * * 


VEN so, and placing him in the company of all those responsible 

in ‘history, Mr. Koussevitzky merits an award in this last year of 
his Boston tenure, an award that history will certainly bestow upon 
him but that we still living could do honor to ourselves by offering 
earlier. For no other musical interpreter living has done so much for 
so many all over the world. As conductor, as publisher, as cammis- 
sioner of works, he has assumed the music of his time (and it has been 
a long time) to be worthy of his support, financial, musical and moral. 
He has published, played. taught and paid, spent of his fortune, his 
earnings, his time and his vigor without stint. In Russia, in Germany, 
in France and in the United States, wherever his life has been led, 
even for short periods, he has left his mark on music and helped 
other men of music to leave theirs. His huge personal talent has been 
devoted to a cause, that cause the inclusion of the living creator, along 
with the listener, in the life of art. 


* * + 


AD his talent not been so vast, his achievement would have been 
| less remarkable. But even with gifts so grand, the danger of 
personal aggrandizement is always present. He could so easily, with a 
lesser consecration, have come to fame without all that labor and 
expense. He chose otherwise, because he is a man of moral, as well as 
‘artistic, responsibility. He could not devote less than all his resources 
to the art that is his spiritual life. A man of humble origins, he has 
‘known that people, the people, means all the people there are and 
that art must belong to all the people and draw its strength from all 
the people. Common folk, aristocrats, intellectuals, the monied, the 
musical—it takes them all nowadays to make music make sense. And 
being a leader, if one’s talent imposes such a responsibility, requires 
a full man’s full time. 


* + * 


K OUSSEVITZKY has been a full man and given full-time service 


we hope, is far from ended: 
the world’s most celebrated 
y just that at this time the 
of its gratitude for services 
the deep honor it owes him. 
musiclan’s appreciation. 


during a long lifetime. That ser 
but his twenty-five years as veneer sag 
orchestra are drawing te a close. It is onl 
whole world of music make him aware 
rendered, pay him some outward sign of 
Let these words stand as evidence of one 


National Arts Group Lauds 


Soussevitzky as Music Pioneer 
: NEW YORK, April 29 (AP) — 
serge Koussevitzky was lauded to- 
jay as “a pioneer in introducing 
‘ontemporary music” on the eve of 
ils retirement as conductor of the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra. 

_ Carleton Smith, director of the 
National Arts Foundation, issued 
1 statement addressed to Kousse- 
vitzky, who retires tomorrow. It. 
‘ead: 

“You have made an unparalleled 
‘-ontribution to the art of music in 
America, y 

“Generations to come will enjoy 
and treasure the work you have 
done 

“You have not only established a 
distinguished standard of orchestral 
performance. You have been a 
ploneer in introducing contempo- 
rary music, You have taught and 
inspired young musicians who will 
carry on your ideals throughout 
their lives. 

“Composers, performers and pub- 
lic members of our advisory com- 
mittee unite in wishing you long 
life and many more years of suc- 
eessful activity as vou end your 
quarter century in Boston.” 
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INTERMISSION 


IIE 06's 05 5 a IRS vn -Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 


I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di valse 
II. Andantino in modo di canzona 
Scherzo: pizzicato ostinato; Allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 
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BIEN ng vcs exe bes eken. Symphony No. 4 in F minor. Op. 36 
I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
fi. Andantino in modo di canzona 

I1Il. Scherzo: pizzicato ostinato; Allegro 


[V. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 





Tuesday Symphony 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky chose a 
progiam of well-known works for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
first Tuesday evening concert of 
the season, contrasting the deli- 
cate impressions of Debussy and 


jest number, was.all the more inter- 
esting as it becomes more familiar. 
The fresh sound of its syncopations 
came out with a strength that gave 
an added upward surge to the sub. 
limated feeling which develops with 


: Ae AR ges oe 


Ravel with’ the profundity of the final delicate diminuendo, 7 
Brahms and Beethoven. , 


He opened the program last 
night at Symphony Hall with a 
spirited reading of the Brahms 
“Academic Festival” Overture, | 
and followed it with the “Prélude SYMPHONY HALL 


a laprés-midi d’un ” by 
Debussy. 0 : Tuesday Symphony 
In the performance of this at Bot Symphony Hall | last evening the 
. 144 . - oston ympnhnony renestra, erge ous- 
te) composition Dr, Koussey ltzky sevitsky conducting, presented, as the 


demonstrated his remarkable con- first in the series of Tuesday evening con- 


. t eae certs, the following program: 
trol of the o1 chestra, Saining a Brahms Academic Festival Overture 


great variety in dynamics without Afternoon of a Faun| 
stepping out of the ‘pianissimo - ee TOrind Chive” 
range, The solo flute, oboe, and Beethoven ...., Symphony No. 3, or Es 
Violin passages emerged clearly ali a yy ma mong 8 - es ba 
with great sensitivity, The music Sak.. spaant hr a peosman nf 
Was vibrant, yet subdued like the familiar favorites, Serge Kousse- 
remembrance of an idyllic sum- vitzky knows the kind of music his 
mer day, | audiences enjoy, and he gave us a 
In the “Daphnis et Chloé” ballet performance of flawless beauty and 
suite by Ravel. however, Dr. musical good taste. The orchestra 
Koussevitzky ran the full gamut of ove want the chalieens pep per 
intensity. Under his baton the ‘ 
dithyramb (in o-4 time) mounted | ie lag erp lly woodwinds, 
feverishly to impassioned cli-. On suntan. fine this we are re- 
maxes 
oe ans 3 minded of the unusual skill of the 
He concluded the program with individuals in our orchestra. In the 
Beethoven's Third Sym phony in Suite from “Dephnis and Chloe” the 
E flat, the “Eroica,” played as flute part is enough to break the 
usual with precision, balance, and heart of any ordinary flutist, but 
strength. H. R. Georges Laurent’s performance 
sounded exceptionally well. 
Koussevitzky appeared to 7 ~ 
joying the performance himse f, for 
Tuesday Symphony the little noises he makes at the 
nite eeeteond concert in the Tyensee eve: orchestra while they are playing 
phony, Orchestra was. civen Ieee were combined with many smiles. 
rier ope Hall. serge Koussevitzky con- The overture Brahms wrote in ac- 
Concerto in D nine Op. 3 No. 11. Vivaldi knowledgement of a Ph.D. degree, 


a ney No. m. Vaughan-Williams filled with airs from German col- 
Je = 3-¢ the of pichard Strauss lege songs, was as refreshing as a 
head o 
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clear October morning. The After- 

st night's concert \demonstrat- noon of a Faun came out with the 
ed the distinct advantage the Tues- exquisite delicacy that Debussy had 
day series has over the larger Fri- in mind for faun thoughts. The 
day-Saturday concerts: you get the second half of the program, the 
cream of the musical season with- “Eroica,” was performed with slow- 
out the skim milk. Koussevitzky ness of the funeral march, a move- 
conducted the orchestra in an eve- ment that conductors often don’t 
ning of music that was beautiful dare to play slowly e h. 
from start to finish, and the ca- 10-(3-tt heal sikh 
pacity audience, though it may have 
‘Seemed rather eager to get back to 
[the radio and hear the election re- 
‘turns, was highly appreciative. 
| All of the works on the program 
have, been played at least once al- 
ready this year. The Vaughan- 
‘Williams symphony, being the new- 
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Koussevitzky Leads. 
Symphony in First. 
Tuesday Concert 


By JOHN WM. RILEY 


Perhaps the word “exalted” hints 
at the mood of the Boston Sym- 
phony concert which Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducted in Symphony Hall 
last evening. Technically, the per- 
formances were clear and precise. 
Everything seemed to be gn a high 
plane and, though the orchestra was 
sotpetimes driven to unneeded 
heights, the concert was an extraor- 
dinary experience. | | 

This was the opening concert of 
the “shorter’ Tuesday evening 
series, this season lengthened to 
nine concerts. The program was con- 
ventional in the sense that every- 
thing was familiar to most listeners. 
Yet, in balance and performance, it 
was nigh perfect. 

A jolly playing of Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival” Overture 
started things off in a relatively 
light vein. Debussy’s “Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun” and the 
Second Suite from Ravel’s “Daphnis 


and Chloe,” followe ef inter- 
mission. /6-13- 
And after the interVal@tame Dr. 


Koussevitzsky’s justly famed and 
noble interpretation of the Beetho- 
ven “Eroica” Symphony. As he 
walked on stage, at the beginning 
of the concert, the audience stood 
in that familiar, touching gesture 
to a fine artist, an act which is 
sincere and has not become a habit, 
even after 25 years. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for the 
immediate realization of his genius 
that Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading of 
the Debussy Prelude so quickly 
transports the listener to another 
world, that he sometimes forgets 
the music he is hearing. It is such 
an intense and subtle recreation 
that one does not realize he is be- 
ing “carried away.’ Sophomoric 
as this may sound, it has more than 
a grain of truth. On the other hand, 
the curious sensual qualities of 
“Daphnis and Chloe” are the per- 
fect antidote for Debussy. The 
Ravel was given a paradoxically 
orgiastic but ordered treatment 
which civilized its wildness. But 
whatever the varying characteristics 
of the several pieces, the program as 
a whole rose steadily to the climax 
of the Beethoven “Eroica.” 


Contemporary 
English And 


French Music 


Those who heard the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s. second 
Tuesday concert of the series last 
night heard,one of its most bril- 
liant performances of the sea- 
son. Playing with a high luster 
under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky’s 
laaton, the orchestra produced four 
works that have already appeared 
on its other prograpes @his aj- 
tumn, ij. 3- YE Trane 

After a clean, majestic readin 
of the Vivaldi Concerto in D minor 
for Orchestra with Organ, the 
Boston Symphony then gave what 
was likely its best performance 
to date of the Vaughan Williams 
Sixth, 

The Vaughan Williams melo- 
dies soared sensuously in uncon- 
ventional realms, The brass work 
came off strong and true. The 
earthy rhythms of the first move- 
ment were played incisively, In 
the second movement, marked 
Mederato, the cellos were lyri- 
cally sentimental. Vaughan Wil- 
liams gains sweeping effects in 
his Scherzo by placing the full 
orchestra in parallel motion and 
by spicing this flow with a trum- 
pet tattoo some forty bars in 
length, 

The last half of the Scherzo, 
marked Allegro vivace, becomes 
more and more grotesque until it 
passes into the last movement— 
Epilogue. Here Vaughan Wil- 
liams ceases to speak of worldly 
things and begins to speak of 
heavenly things. He directed that 
it be played very softly through- 
out, and Dr. Koussevitzky at times 
brought the entire orchestra down 
to a mere whisper. The oboe solos, 
played by John Holmes, came 
eloquently from the heart. 

The second half of the pro- 
gram began with another con- 
temporary * work — Honegger’s 
Symphony for Strings. A mem- 


ber of the French group, “Les 
Six,” Honegger has preeminently 


succeeded in doing what the 


group set out to do—to make a 


complete break with French im- 
pressionism and romanticism. The 
simple triad would seem to be a 
taboo item in his musical kit-bag. 
His chords are so altered that they 
almost defy analysis, and yet he 
says what he has to say wih a 
sure touch, 

Built in three movements, the 
Honegger symphony appears to 


become more and m { 
until three trumpets, in ns 
sing out through this chaos on a 
conventional chorale. The atmos~ 
phere is Cleared, Honegger turned 
out this work while in oecupied 
Paris during 1941, It is like a soul 
crying out in agony and then 
ng the promise of an answer 
S praver whi 

en While still the agony 

Dr, Koussevitzk bro 
program to a close with Michans 
phate “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” played buoyant] 
in the merry manner, <j 


H.R, 


g ; ‘ing Quinte 
Kk ousseviizky Conductin g sakov's “Suite And, Rimsky-Kor~ 


Dr, Serge Koussevitzky chose a 
program of contrast for his third 
concert in the Tuesday series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Last night at Symphony Hall he 
led the ensemble in a dance 
Suite by Corelli, Wagner’s Prel- 
ude to “Lohengrin” Prokofiev’s 
Scythian Suite, and_ the ahms 
First Symphony. [}-2Y “Y 

The Corelli suite “of ancient 
dance forms, chosen’ from _ his 
sonatas and arranged for string 
orchestra by Ettore Pinelli, is in 
three movements — Sarabande, 
Gigue, and. Badinerie. It is a 
pleasant work—airy, precise, lilt- 
ing. Each movement was geared 
to a faster tempo until the fiddles 
were going to town on the Badi- 
nerie. Verily an antique hoe- 
down, 

Mystical and ethereal, the Prel- 
ude to “Lohengrin,” of course, 


became luminous as played by the 
Boston strings. The vision appears 
and disappears, and Dr. Kousse- 


bE rig 7 ap oe in the telling 
of it. 

Prokofiev’s Scythian Suite, “Ala 
and Lolli,” came in marked con- 
trast to Wagner’s. strains. In four 
movements, its story deals with 
pre-Christian gods, pagan sacri- 
fices, barbaric sensuality—all set 
In a primordial décor, Its aborig- 
inal rhythms pulsate with animal- 
ity. The orchestration, richly. dis- 


| exe , - 10 a flori ima 
| rine the description of ee i 
ght has come, but the ‘wong 


remained benighted. ° Wor Id 


Dr. Kou i 
nite Lenevitelcy brought the 


auty 
old, old 
new hearing, 


Classics 
Conducted , 
By Burgin 


Choosing a conservative yet vig. 
srous program, Riehard Burgin 
last night led the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra at Symphony 


Hall in performan 
ul ! ces of W , 
poet are to Neuryanthe”; Braieae 
ony No. 3 in jor; 
Bruckner’s Adagio from tee 


eé! . . the, O 
gt x Prt Tale of Tsar Saltan.” | 

Ae nul ed reading of 
the Weber 


th e supplied a 

bi this fifth pro- 
a. Fis: Tuesday evening 

S a strong, energeti 

conductor, He Calls forth ot 
ful sonorities from the orchestra 
The more ethereal, poetic essences 
of the music do not emerge with 
too much clarity, but he compen- 
sates to some extent for this defi- 
ciency by his fire and vigor 

His interpretation of the Brahms 

Third Was especially stirring and 
for ceful, He Save am engaging lilt 
tq the nostalgic waltz of the third 
movement. He followed this 
Titanic score with the Adagio 
from Bruckner’s only chamber 
work, played by th 

chestra, 2° ¢Y 
Although ori 

two violins, t 

the Bruckner 

dimensions w 

larger orchest 

In good: form. 

flect the Wagn 

It is a trifle 


gram with th 
ful * 


Played t 
movements, omittin 
of the Bumble Bee.” 
publ the opera wh 
published as part 
suite, | 
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Richard Burgin Leads 
Fifth Tuesday Night | 
Symphony Program 
By JOHN WM. RILEY 


Perhaps “Ideal Program” is a 
fair description. of that which Rich- 
ard Burgin conducted by Symphony 
Hall last évening—the fifth in the 


Boston Symphonic Tuesday eve- 


ning series. There was a bright 
opener, a friendly old favorite in 
the middle, a pleasant interlude and 
a circusy piece to finish things off. 
The four offered the proper con- 
trasts of fresh and familiar, unusual 
and standard. They were: The | 
Overture to Weber's “Euryanthe,” | 
Brahms’ Third Symphony, the Ada- 
gio from Bruckner’s String Quintet, | 
and the Suite from Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s opera “The Fairy Tale of Tsar 
Saltan”. without the famous, and 


easily dispensed-with “Flight oft 
Bumble a he -¢9 
Weber’s Overture, writtdh, @ke the 


preface of a book after the com- 
Osition of the major work, is an 
introduction to, and a summation of, 
that long forgotten opera. It’s a 
close-packed and welcome  con- 
densation of a windier work and 
makes a fine element of spice in 
most any symphonic program. 


The Brahms Symphony Mr. Bur-. 
gin played with tenderness and af-) 


fection—no special pleading (as is 
the wont of some conductors), no 
straining for effect. He followed 


~ 


. . 
. . oO 
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the Grand Line and permitted no 
special fuss over details, which fell| 
into place of their own accord. The’ 
loyely Bruckner movement, which, | 
acéording to a reliable source, had: 
ae performed in Cambridge by 
the Boston Symphony, but not in 
Symphony Hall, was a further ex-. 
tension of the mood developed by 
the Brahms. One never quite got 
over the beauty of the. first bars: 
but the piece is still a wonder of 
enveloping sound, 

So the program closed with the 
Rimsky-Korsekov Suite: a mixed 
grille (to badly mix a metaphor) 
of lean tunes, juicy sonorities and 
rich plum _ pudding. Taken ll 
around, it was a thoroughly satis- 
fying musical diet, served with Mr. 
Burgin’s own special touch, 


; 


Ansermet 
Swiss Conductor 
Receives Ovation 
at First Concert 


Last night Ernest Ansermet, the 
distinguished Swiss conductor, 
made his first guest appearance 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall. He 
was warmly received and enthu- 
siastically applauded for his re- 
strained and scholarly control 
at the baton. His refreshing in- 
terpretations of well-known 
works compelle We istene a 
attention, ga~ 2 

For the sixth progfam in the 
Tuesday evening series M. Anser- 
met chose two works by Beetho- 
ven—his Overture to ‘“Leonore” 
No, 2, Cpus 72, and the Sym- 
phony No. 4 in B-flat major, Opus 
60, The rest of the program was 
given to Stravinsky's Symphonic 
Poem, “Chant du Rossignol,” and 
to Debussy’s “Ibéria” from his 
“Images” for Orchestra, No, 2. 

; ,. 22:2 

A native of Vevey, Switzerland, 
M. Ansermet fifst attained inter- 
national prominence as a con- 
ductor when he toured Europe 
and both Americas with Serge 
Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe in 1915. 
It was during this tour that he 
first conducted in Boston. In 1918 
he became the founder and con- 
ductor of the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande in Geneva. He 
has been active as a guest con- 
ductor since 1946. | 


Wide World 


Ernest Ansermet, founder and conductor of the Orchestre d 
Suisse Romande of Geneva, making his guest appearance with 
Boston Symphony at its concerts this week... 


M, Ansermet’s control over the 
orchestra was so subtly poised 
that he achieved sudden dynamic 
contrasts with only the slightest 
change of gesture. He is cool in 
manner, subjective in interpreta- 
tion, He takes his time to let the 
beauty of the music speak for it- 
self. The ‘‘Leonore” Overture took 
on a new aspect under his touch. 
The music was filled with subdued 
kinetic energy that seemed more 
powerful because never fully ex- 
pended. 

fo § f 

In the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth — one of his more 
lyrical and romantic works—M. 
Ansermet brought out many facets 
ef prismatic -color.’ It was a 
Teutonic composition seen through 
Gallic eyes. It was like a German 
countryside painted by Monet. 

Stravinsky’s “Song of the 
Nightingale,” adapted from his. 


opera based on Hans Christian 


Andersén’s fairy tale, was last 


played here in 1925 under Dr. 
serge Koussevitzky’s direction. It 
is filled with Stravinsky’s early 
theatrical effects and _ rapidly 
changing rhythms. While it has 
good splotches of color, it is for 
the most part invertebrate» and 
spasmodic. It is ballet music that 
loses in the divorcement from 


stage action and soon becomes 


tedious. Even an expert reading 
like M. Ansermet’s cannot save it, 
The gorgeous texture of Debus- 


sy's “Iberia” scintillated with its. 


tambourines and castanets, its 
swirling Spanish tempos, its 
fiddles strummed like mandolins. 
Here M. Ansermet was in his 
element. We were swept along by 
the sensuous beauties of an idyllic 
Spain. | H. R.. 
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Richard Burgin Leads 


Fifth Tuesday Night 
Symphony Program 
By JOHN WM. RILEY 
Perhaps “Ideal Program” is a 
fair description. of that which Rich- 
ard Burgin conducted by Symphony 
Hall last evening—the fifth in the 


Boston Symphonic Tuesday eve- 


ning series. There was a bright 
opener, a friendly old favorite in 
the middle, a pleasant interlude and 
a circusy piece to finish things off. 
The four offered the proper con- 
trasts of fresh and familiar, unusual 


and standard. They were: The) 
Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” | 
Brahms’ Third Symphony, the Ada- 


gio from Bruckner’s String Quintet, 
and the Suite from Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s opera “The Fairy Tale of Tsar 
Saltan” without the famous, and 


easily e Bee.” big } ae ht.of tbe 
Bumble Bee.” ¢9 Se 
Weber's Beat ure, wri Y 


preface of a book after the pei 
position of the major work, is an 
introduction to, and a summation of. 
that long forgotten opera. It's a 
close-packed and welcome _ con- 
densation of a windier work and 
makes a fine element of spice in 
most any symphonic program. 

The Brahms Symphony Mr. Bur- 
gin played with tenderness and af- 
fection—no special pleading (as is 
the wont of some conductors), no 
straining for effect. He followed 


Richard Burgin 


the Grand Line and permitted no 
special fuss over details, which fel] 
into place of their own accord. The 
loyely Bruckner movement, which, | 
acéording to a reliable source, had | 
been performed in Cambridge by | 
thé Boston Symphony, but not in 
Symphony Hall, was a further ex- 
tension of the mood developed by 
the Brahms. One never quite got 
over the beauty of the first bars; 
but the piece is still a wonder of 
enveloping sound. 

So the program closed with the 
Rimsky-Korsakov Suite: a mixed 
grille (to badly mix a metaphor) 
of lean tunes, juicy sonorities and 
rich plum _ pudding. Taken § al] 
around, it was a thoroughly satis- 
fying musical diet, served with Mr. 
Burgin’s own special touch, 


Ansermet 
Swiss Conductor 
heceives Ovation 
at First Concert 


Last night Ernest Ansermet, the 
distinguished Swiss conductor, 
made his first guest appearance 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall. He 
was warmly received and enthu- 
siastically applauded for his re- 
strained and scholarly control 
at the baton. ie refreshing in- 
terpretations well- BROW? n 
works compelled isteney 
attention. ‘G 

For the (io program in the 
Tuesday evening series M. i. 
met chose two works by Soar al 
ven—his Overture to ‘Leonore’ 
No. 2, Opus 72, and the Sym- 
phony No. 4 1n B-flat major, Opus 
60. The rest of the program was 
given to Stravinsky's Symphonic 
Poem, “Chant du Rossignol,” and 
to Debussy’s “Ibéria” from his 
“Images” for Orchestra, No, 2. 

| ee Geese 

A native of Vevey, Switzerland. 
M. Ansermet fifst attained inter- 
national prominence as a con- 
ductor when he toured Europe 
and both Americas with Serge 
Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe in 1915. 
It was during this tour that he 
first conducted in Boston. In 1916 
he became the founder and con- 
ductor of the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande in Geneva. He 
has been active as a guest con- 
ductor since 1946. 


Wide World 


Ernest Ansermet, founder and conductor of the Orchestre d: 
Suisse Romande of Geneva, making his guest appearance with 
Boston Symphony at its concerts this week. 


M, Ansermet’s control] over the 
orchestra was so subtly poised 
that he achieved sudden dynamic 
contrasts with only the slightest 
change of gesture. He is cool in 
manner, subjective in interpreta- 
tion. He takes his time to let the 
beauty of the music speak for it- 
self. The “Leonore”’ Overture took 
on a new aspect under his touch 
The music was filled with subdued 
kinetic energy that seemed more 
powerful because never fully ex- 
pended. 

4 o>: 

In the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth — one of his more 
lyrical and romantic works—M. 
Ansermet brought out many facets 
of prismatic - color.’ It was a 
Teutonic composition seen through 
Gallic eyes, It was like a German 
countryside painted by Monet. 

Stravinsky’s “Song of the 
Nightingale,’ adapted from his 
opera based on Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tale, was last: 


played here in 1925 under Dr. 
serge Koussevitzky’s direction. It 
is filled with Stravinsky’s early 
theatrical effects and_ rapidly 
changing rhythms. While it has 
good splotches of color, it is for 
the most part invertebrate and 
spasmodic. It is ballet music that 
loses in the divorcement from 
stage action and soon becomes 
tedious. Even an expert reading 
like M. Ansermet’s cannot save it, 

The gorgeous texture of Debus- 


sys “Ibéria” scintillated with its 


tambourines and castanets, its 
swirling Spanish tempos, its 
fiddles strummed like mandolins. 
Here M. Ansermet was in his 
element. We were swept along by 
the sensuous beauties of an idyllic 
Spain. H. R. 
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By Harold Rogers 


Johann Sebastian Bach, ’ with 
characteristic humility, once re- 
ferred to the first two sections of 
his Mass in B minor as an “in- 


Significant example. of skill 
in Musique.” “23 -¥7 Tre 


_Yesterday’s performante of the 
entire work, given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and _ the 
combined forces of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Societ, served to reaffirm what 
has long been patent—Bach’s “in: 
significant” Mass is to be counted 
among the greatest musical ut- 
terances ever composed. And 
there are those, of course, who 
hold there is none greater. 

a ee” Seat 

The performance, divided into 
afternoon and evening sessions, 
Was conducted by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky for the benefit of 
the . Boston Symphony’s Pension 
Fund, The choristers were ex- 
pertly trained by G. Wallace 
Woodworth. Adele Addison, so- 
prano, Eunice Alberts, contralto, 
Sumner Crockett, tenor, and Lee 
Wolovsky, bass, were soloists 
whose emotional grasp and musi- 
cianship -were equal to the de- 
mands, Symphony Hall was filled. 

In the future we may hear pro- 
ductions of the B minor Mass that 
Can be matched to the one heard 
yesterday, but some time may 
pass before we hear one that 
Surpasses it, The purity of line 
and phrase, the sensitive balance 
held ‘between orchestra and 
chorus, the nobility of the solo 
voices, all blended under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s baton to bring 
Bach’s exalted conceptions into 
vivid focus. 

Rink: *S 


Outstanding among the cho- 
ruses were the opening Kyrie, a 
five-part fugue; the section be- 
ginning “Qui tollis” in the Gloria; 
that of the Credo beginning “Et 


incarnatus est,” sublimely pure 


in conception and execution: the 
Passacaglia, “Crucifixus,” and the 
noble Sanctus. ,* 

Yesterday Bach’s great Mass, 
sung in ecclesiastical Latin, ap- 
peared to transcend even the vast 
realm of Protestantism for which 
if was composed. Whether Bach 
knew it or not, he was speaking 

universal terms. 

A demonstration followed that 


reached ts height in enthusiasm 


when Dr. Koussevitzky took a 


curtain call with Mr, Woodworth, 
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Seventh Heard 

Again Leonard Bernstein scored 
a personal triumph last night in 
Symphony Hall. The young con- 
ductor put the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra through its paces in a 
repeat performance of a program 
directed here by him in Decem- 
er—Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony, 
No. 101 in D major, and the 
Shostakovitch Sevent mphony, 

pus 60. a . 

The sensitive Mr. Befnstein re- 
ponds to musical language with 
every fiber of his being. His ges- 
tures are as eloquent as the music 
he conducts. They may not al- 
Ways be pretty to look at. but they 
are always in keeping with the 
mood. Anger, hatred, passion, 
animality, as well as joy, love, 
and serenity — all are depicted 
graphically while he directs. 

Apparently he chooses to take 
the long climbing march in the 
first movement of the Shostako- 
vitch at a new level of intensity 
with each recurring section, rath- 
er than at the steady crescendo 
used by Toscanini when he intro- 
duced the work to America mm 
1942, Mr. Bernstein’s reading of 
this work takes hold of the mind 
with a ghastly fascination. 

And for gentlemanly Mr. 
Haydn we also had a gentlemanly 
Mr, Bernstein. His precise control 
of the orchestra brought out the 
Clarity of Haydn’s economical 
score. For the __ ticking-clock 
rhythm of the second movement 
Mr. Bernstein’s body often swung 
like a pendulum. His intense vis- 
ualization helps him to put his 
ideas across. H. R. 
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_. LARGEST SINGLE GIFT 


It is characteristic of Dr. Kouss: 
vitzky’s devotion to the orchestra 


he has so long and so faithfully 
served that when asked what gift 
he would like at the end of his 
25-year term, he specified that the 
gift be not for him but a contribu- 
tion to the band’s endowment fund. 
That gift, representing the contri- 
butions of more than 3000 donors 
and amounting to $159,000, is the 
largest single gift that the Boston 
Symphony has even received. The 
presentation of it last evening was 
made by Edward A. Taft, to whom 
the raising of the fund was en- 
trusted, 

As a gift from the citizens of Bos- 
ton, Allen Forbes presented a repli- 
ca of the handsome Paul Revere 
bowl, which bears an appropriate 
inscription. Richard Burgen, con- 
cert master of the orchestra, pre- 
sented a plaque bearing the signa- 
tures of all the members, and Henry 
B. Cabot a smaller one inscribed 
by the trustees of the orchestra. 
From Mayor Curley came a key to 
the city of Boston with the mes- 
Sage that the conductor would 


one of its most distinguished lead-. 
ers. He recalled his early days, his 
efforts to raise the orchestra t its 
present high peak. He paid his 
tribute to Major Higginson, who 
founded the orchestra and who sa 
,Of it, as Dr. Koussevitzky reminded 
us, that it “sprang from the faith of 
my youth, and has been the faith of 
my life and of my old age.” The 
conductor appealed to the citizens 
of Boston to guide and protect their 
great institution: “I am appealing 
to your civic pride,” he said, “in 
this work of art which was left to 
you by a public servant and a great 
citizen of Boston: I urge you to 
take an increased interest in the 
life of your orchestra, to watch 
over it, to lend it your understand- 
ing, your unlimited support.” 
Seated at tables on the floor and 
also in the balcony foyer were some 
thousand diners. After the dinner, 
the balconies were filled with those | 
who had come to hear and see the | 
ceremonies. There were some 2000 
people there in all. No conductor | 
of the Symphony has ever received | 
such a tribute as this, nor has any 
other leader done so much for the 
orchestra, for Boston and for the 


always be welcome here. ‘art of music. 


With Mr. Lewis Perry presiding, 
speeches were made by Mr. Robert 
Cutler, who, as he put it, repre- 
sented the grateful listeners, and 
by the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 
who, to quote his own words, was 
a freshman at Harvard When Dr. 
‘Koussevitzky was a sophomore in 
Boston, d who recalled his ex- 
citing bicheribnocs singing in the 
Harvard Glee Club under Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s direction in the Bee- 
thoven Ninth and in Stravinsky’s 
“Oedipus Rex.” 


Urges Hub’s Support 


The cantana “In Grato Jubilo”! 
was a setting of a text by David’ 
McCord, from the combined hands 
of Irving Fine, Daniel Pinkham, 
Gardner Read, Allen Sapp, Herbert 
Fromm and Lukas Foss. These 
composers had all studied at Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s Berkshire Music 
Center. Former students of the 
Center made the small orchestra 
of wind instruments and string bass 
and (in large measure) the chorus 
or women’s voices. Phyllis Curtin 
sang the soprano solo that was Mr. 
Pinkham’s contribution and Eunice 
Alberts the contralto solo from the 
pen of Mr. Fromm. Mr. Foss was 
the conductor. 

In his address, Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who last night was given the title 
of music director emeritus, told of 
how he first heard of the Boston 
Symphony through Arthur Nikisch.. 


was a tinge of sadness in the great 
hall which had been the setting for 
the many triumphs of the noted 
conductor. 


Seated with her husband at the 
head table, arranged on the stage, 
was the charming Mrs. Koussev- 
itzky gowned in silver-threaded 
white brocade bodiced in lace and 
adorned with a cosage of twin white 
orchids. Mrs. M. Graeme Haugthon 
who brought Mr. Koussevitzky to 
Boston 25 years ago, had a place 
of honor there and with her stun- 
ning gown of black Chantilly lace 
vesteed in pale pink satin, she-wore 
a triple strand of pearls, 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller 
joined Mrs. Alexander Steinert and 
the latter’s daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Newman and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Fiedler ata centre table, 
where places were also set for Mrs. 
Byron G. Tosi and her brother, 
Lawrence Albre and Mrs. George 
Hawley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Curtis with 
their daughters, Catherine and 
Laura were among the noted music 
lovers as were Boris Goldovsky, 
conductor of the New England 
Opera Theatre, and Mrs. Goldovsky; 
Fire Commissioner and Mrs. Rus- 
sell Codman, the latter gowned in 
White crepe topped with a man- 
darin coat of pale green; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Taft, head table 
guests; Mrs, Franklin W. Hobbs, a 
white broadtail’ wrap attractive 





with her fuschia gown; Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert C. Titcomb, the latter 
in mulberry lace with velvet jacket; 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, Jr., 
Mrs. Cutler’s striking black and 
white print worn with a brilliant 
red jacket; Mr. and Mrs. Jesus San 
Roma, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Hodgkinson, 
a black lace gown; Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Kelleher, Mrs. Hugh C., 
Bancroft, a diamond brooch spark- 
ling at the neckline of her blue 
print gown; Mrs. Edward D. Bran- 
degee, Mrs. William Brace Pratt, 
Mrs. Eliot Farley, Mrs. Louis A. 
Frothingham, James B. Conant, also 
a head table guest; Mrs. George S. 
Mumford, Jr., Mrs. William Dana 
Orcutt, Mrs. Lewis Perry, an orange 
velvet coat accenting her cham: 
pagne gown, Mrs. Edward Dreyfus 
and Miss Mabel Daniels. 
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ORCHESTRA MEMBERS PAY T TE TO CONDUCTOR 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, left, quarter-century leader of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, receiving famed scroll signed by members of the 
orchestra from Richard Burgin, concert master, at civic dinner honoring 

the noted music director. In centre is Lewis Perry, who presided. 
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* A CIVIC DINNER 


IN HONOR OF 


Serge Koussevitzky 


eMusic Director 


OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SYMPHONY HALL BOS TON 
MAY SECOND NINETEEN FORTY-NINE 
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e THE PROGRAM *» 
After “Dinner 


Mr. Lewis Perry, Presiding 


Mr. Robert Cutler The Reverend Theodore P. Ferris 


PRESENTATIONS 


From the Tanglewood Alumni Association 


In recognition of Dr. Koussevitzky’s work in music educa- 
tion a group of his former students at the Berkshire Music 
Center have composed, prepared and here perform their 
musical offering, to an original text by David McCord. 


From the Citizens 
MR. ALLAN FORBES 


From the Members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
MR. RICHARD BURGIN 


From the Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
MR. HENRY B. CABOT 


Scroll — The Serge Koussevitzky Anniversary Fund 
MR. EDWARD A. TAFT 


QA, 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 


For Serge Koussevitzky 
IN GRATO JUBILO 


An Occasional Cantata, the text by David McCord 
(And they sung a new song. Revelation: 5, 9) 


I 


Symbol, symbol, symbol! Symbol in the sky: 

The light of stars, the gravid sun, the watchful eye. 
Sound, sound, sound! Sound of the trumpet: blow 
The sound as when a time of singing willed it so. 


Hymn ... Irvine Fine 
II 


Soft as the summer night along the diapason shore 
The far forgotten music of the world is at the door 
And open open open cry the voices as before 


Aria ... DAnieL PINKHAM 
IT] 
For love is in the treble, Yet shall he win to grace, 
Supernal in the bass. Yet shall he find his place: 
Though man was born a rebel, Time in the space of space. 
Rebellion in his face, Chorus . . . GARDNER REap 
IV 


Point counterpoint, resolved and unresolved: 

The mystery of music in the mystery unsolved: 

The cry unanswered in the cry as joy or sorrow pass: 

The woodwind singing through the wood, no shadow on the grass. 


Instrumental Interlude ... ALLEN SAPP 
V 


From the sea and the sky and the lean of the land 
And the world in the round 

To the way of the head and the way of the hand 
And the way of the soul, is the way of the sound. 


Aria ... HERBERT FRomM 
VI 
In jubilee, Heroic mold By him to climb 
In jubilo: The beaten-gold In our own time 
Beneath this tree Harmonic third To higher ground, 
The waters flow. Beyond the word, To hear the sound, 
The earth is hollow, Beyond the song. - To share the free 
But we shall follow: Now in the long Ascension he 
And following him Dark way ahead With all his heart 
Perceive in dim May we be led Defines in art. 


Finale . . . Luxas Foss 


Conductor — Luxas Foss Contralto — Eunice ALBERTS 
Soprano —Puytiis Curtin Chorus Prepared by Lorna Cooke DE VARON 
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Au Revoir to a Great Man-- 
Koussevitzky Takes Leave (3) 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It was the day before the first rehearsal of Leonard Bern- 
stein’s “The Age of Anxiety.” The composer, with the ink hardly 
dry on his orchestral score, called on Serge Koussevitzky, the 
atlas-sized composition under his arm. Page by page the 30-year- 
old composer and the 75-year-old conductor went over the music. 


All day long they discussed the new symphony; 


it was Kousse- 


vitzky’s first look at this complicated music, music that ranged. 


from the newest harmonic inflections to the 
More than that, it 


rhythmic complexities. 
contemporary a spirit that 


tradition lay so far in the past. 
The following Friday afternoon, 
however, after but four rehearsals, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted this 
work in its world premiere in a per- 
formance that left the audience as- 
tonished. Koussevitzky conducting 
a whole movement in a jazz idiom 
that, for rhythmic verve and con- 
temporaneity, made bebop seem 
naive and pallid? Yet that is what 
he had done, and that is what he 
haq done: throughout his career: 
brought out new music that, if often 
incomprehensible to the conserva- 
tive listener, was never beyond his 
own perception as a re-creative art- 
ist. More than that, he has sought 
the essential artistic impulse in the 
new music he has performed and 
has done his best to argue, for the 


composer, thea validity of that im- 
pulse. 5 ~ 


DEDICATED LIFE 


This, I think, even more than the 
quantity of new music he has per- 
formed, is the greatest contribution 
Serge Koussevitzky has given to our. 
times, for it must be remembered) 
that he has personally presided over 
the birth of American music, that 
he has nourished it and brought 
it to the eve of its maturity. Per- 
haps neither he nor we will live to 
see American music in its most per-| 
fect flowering, but it can never be 
forgotten that he, almost alone, 
gave the seeds their fertile loam.. 
After all, Toscanini, by not playing 
new music at all, has repudiated it. 
Stokowski, in seeking the most 
bizarre, has hurt it. Others have 
Played it as a largely routine and 
sometimes cavalier gesture. Kousse- 
ae alone has dedicated his life 
oO it. 

The question of the immense 
value of his conviction, his sincer- 
ity and his devotion to the actual 
performance of new music cannot 
be over-emphasized. An audience 
is quick to sense sincerity and quick 
to respond to the emotional quality 
of sinceritv. Seeing and hearing 





most advanced 
was music of so. 


it might have appalled one whose 


Koussevitzky, beside himself to set 
forth some new work with all the 
intensity and elevation of spirit that 
he might bestow upon Beethoven no 
audience can help but feel, that 
there must be something to it, 
Moreover, today’s audiences, well 
aware of the disaSters that were 
Beethoven’s or Mozart’s or Brahms’ 
at the hands of insensitive audi- 
ences, are wary of dismissing any 
new music. Today’s audience always 
has in the back of its mind the 
thought that maybe this is good, 
maybe this is a classic. 


SAW DIFFERENCE 


When Koussevitzky came upon the 
scene nearly 40 years ago, roman- 
ticism had collapsed of its own 
weight in the mammoth utterances 
of Mahler. The music of Schoenberg 
and Stravinsky had already paved 
Lhe way for the musical anarchies 
that were to take place in the 20’s 
aS composers, their tonal and, for 
that matter, social values. yanked 
out from under them, sought'a new 
means of expression. It was an 
age of the maddest experimenta- 
tion, of the most eccentric probing. 
Out of all this almost frantic 
odyssey, which found composers 
employing everything from airplane 
propellors to automobile horns to 
lina new sonorities, everything trom 
12-tone scales to quarter tone scales 
to achieve new effects, a handfull 
managed to survive. Among these an 
even smaller handful (Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Hindemith, Honegger, Mil- 
haud, Martinu, Copland, Prokofieff, 
to name most of them) emerged as 
the masters. 


It would be foolhardy to main- 
tain that Koussevitzky, by repeat- 
edly playing the music of these 
men, alone caused them to sur- 
vive, yet his contribution to their 
survival is enormous. For Kousse- 
vitzky, from his earliest Paris days,’ 
was one of the very few who per- 
ceived the difference between ex- 
perimenters and creators, charla- 
tans and geniuses. 
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fs In Flonor of 


| DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Music Director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


AND IN RECOGNITION OF 
THE QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE THAT 
HAS BROUGHT WORLD-WIDE DISTINCTION TO 
OUR CITY, STATE, AND NATION 


The pleasure of your company 1s requested 


at a Dinner 





Be: to be held in Symphony Hall 
on Monday, May the second 
nineteen hundred and forty-nine 


id 







at seven ovclock 
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Dr. Lewis Perry will preside 






The exercises following the dinner will include a musical 
offering. The members of The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will attend the dinner as guests of the subscribers. 
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DINNER COMMITTEE 


Rosert G. Dopnce, Chairman 
Mrs. Ronatp T. Lyman, Vice-Chairman 
Tuomas D. Perry, Jr., Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. Frank G. ALLEN Mrs. M. GraEME HaAvuGHToNn Epwarp A. Tart 
Mrs. Joun S. AMEs Jacos J. Kapian Mrs. Epwarp THAW 
Mrs. Netson S. BarTLettT A. P. Lorine, Jr. Mrs. Bayarp WARREN 
RicHArD Burcin Joun T. Noonan CuarLes H. Warkins 
Wattace GoopricH WI us PAGE OLIveR Wo.cotTtT 























Subscription $8.00 per person. 


Please reply to Thomas D. Perry, Jr., Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts, 
enclosing check to the order of Koussevitzky Dinner Committee. 
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and Harris are the elder statesmen; 

they are by no means through but 

the battle they fought will not have 

to be waged by Bernstein or Foss 

or Barber or Shapero or Schuman 

or Diamond or Fine, 


Nor will Koussevitzky’s battle 
have to be fought again. He won 
it, hands down, and the ebt of 
gratitude owed to him by a living 
composers and all audiences is pro- 
found. And so, as he goes on to 
let the rest of the world see him 
and hear him—for his third career 
is only but beginning—he leaves 
behind him an audience already 
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ITS CONDUCTOR 
1924 - 1949 
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WON THE BATTLE 


Transferring his activities to 
Boston in 1924, he persisted in per- 
forming new music in a city which 
was, to say the least, shocked. Al- 
most immediately the names of 
Aaron Copland, Walter Piston and 
Roger Sessions appeared along, of 
course, With the European com- 
posers whose cause Koussevitzky 
had made his own. And this was 
not only the beginning of new 
music in Boston in the sense of a 
cause, but the beginning of the 
American school. American com- 
posers, at last, had a conductor and 
a vehicle sympathetic to their 
cause, and a conductor who firmly 
believed in them and in the audi- 
ences’ capacity to grow with them. 

Today, after 25 years, both the 
new music and the new audience 
have come a long way. Today, 
after 25 years, a second genera-~ 
tion of American composers has ap- 
peared, a generation that seems 
certain to exceed the first. Today 
Copland and Piston and Sessions 
and Harris are the elder statesmen; 
they are by no means through but 
the battle they fought will not have 
to be waged by Bernstein or Foss 
or Barber or Shapero or Schuman 
or Diamond or Fine, 


Nor will Koussevitzky’s battle 
have to be fought again. He won 
it, hands down, and the @ebt of 
gratitude owed to him by 4 living 
composers and all audiences is pro- 
found. And so, as he goes on to 
let the rest of the world see him 
and hear him—for his third career 
is only but beginning—he leaves 
behind him an audience already 
won over to his view that in order 
to have the old we must have the 
new, an audience that has under- 
gone a remarkable education at the 
hands of a very great teacher. When 
Charles Muench, whose approach to 
new music is certainly of the most 
informed character, arrives to be- 
gin his work here the forces of the 
Philistines will not be arrayed 
against him. Koussevitzky defeated 
them utterly. 


And in defeating them Koussevit- 
zky erected his own monument 
as the father of American music 
in the names of living American 
composers who, inspired by cour- 
age and conviction, created the first 
indigenous musical culture of this 
country. He won their battle for 
them, but he did far more. He gave 
them dignity. } 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
I1~S CONDUCTOR 
1924 - 1949 
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DINNER 
MENU 


WTA 


AVOCADO PEAR, RUSSIAN DRESSING 


ESSENCE OF TOMATO 


ROAST SIRLOIN OF BEEF, BORDELAISE SAUCE 
POTATO RISSOLE 
LIMA BEANS AU BEURRE 
HARVARD BEETS 


SULTANA ROLL, CLARET SAUCE 
PETIT FOURS 


DEMI LASSE 


PROGRAMME 


Ne a 


Entrance Music 
ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE Opus 80 — BRAHMS 
as recorded for RCA Victor 
by The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting 


The President, Charles H. Watkins, ‘09 will preside and will introduce 
HENRY B. CABOT, ‘17, President, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Inc. 
For the Trustees 


BORIS GOLDOVSKY 
For Tanglewood 


IRVIN HOFFMAN 
For Youth in Music 


DIVERTIMENTO FOR STRINGS 
Composed for this occasion by Randall ‘Thompson 


Members of ‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Malcolm H. Holines, ‘28, Guest Conductor 


JOHN KIERAN 


For the Orchestra’s Audience-at-Large 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, LL.D., °29 
For the Orchestra 


Ne a 
FAIR HARVARD 
G. Wallace Woodworth, °24, at the organ 


January 6, 1949 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In view of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
heroic efforts in his béhalf, it was 
fitting that the American composer 
should loom large in the Russian 
conductor’s 25th and final season. 
Actually, 13 composers out of a 
total of 48 were represented by as 
many works. Two additional native 
pieces, William Schuman’s Sym-’ 
phony for String and Copland’s 
“Quiet City,” will be performed at 


this summer’s Berkshire Festival, 
the one to be conducted by Eleazar 
de Carvalho, the other by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky in the last concert he will 
direct as the Boston Symphony’s 
regular leader, that of Sunday after- 
noon, Aug. 14. The first of his 
guest appearances at Symphony 
Hall, by the way, =Y Zz ne 
in November. Sa fo | 
When the rétiring conducfor said 
in his farewell speech to the Fri- 
day afternoon audience that’ we 
now have in this country compos- 
ers aS good as any across the water, 
he was indulging in a bit of hyper- 
bole. We still have not produced a 
Strauss or a Sibelius, a Prokofieff 
or even a Shostakovitch. At that, 
we may have more young and mid- 
dle-aged men who are doing worth- 
while things than are to be found 
anywhere else. And while Kousse- 
vitzky cannot take the entire credit 
for this fortunate state of affairs, 
he has materially helped to bring 
it about. The composer must be 
given a hearing and Koussevitzky’s 
record in that respect has been one 
of the notable things about his sen- 
sational American career. 


Ten Native Composers 


Ten of the native music-makers 
represented on these 24 programs 
figured in the American festival 
that made the llth and 12th pairs 
of concerts: the Messrs. Barber, Cop- 
land, Cowell, Foss, Hanson, Harris, 
Hill, Piston, Schuman and Sowerby, 
all of thém, save young Mr. Foss, 
American-born. There were three 
world premieres in the lot: those 

of Hanson’s Piano Concerto, Sower- 

by’s Fourth Symphony and Foss 

“Recordare.”’ One cannot honestly 

say that any of these works proved 

to be of epochal importance; and 

the same is true of Irving Fine’s 
Toccata Concertante, brought out 
earlier in the season. Leonard 
Bernstein’s Second Symphony, “The 
Age of Anxiety,” for piano and or- 
chestra, in which the composer was 
also the pianist, had a definite sug’ 
cess. Norman: Dello Joio’s. Variz7: 


tions, Chaconne and Finale, was in- 
troduced locally by Thor Johnson 
of. the Cincinnati Orchestra, who 
was making his debut at the Sym- 
phony Concerts, though he had al- 


ready put in an. appearance at the 


Which some were bored aha dtnets 


excited. 


The retiring conductor endeavored 
to make this season a sort of sum- 
mary of his entire term. The first 
program was a partial replica of the 
one with which he made his Boston 


| bow. American and other works that 


he had premiered or brought out 
locally .were repeated, and eminent 
soloists were heard in pieces with 
which they had _ been previously 
associated. The most notable news 
comer was the young French pianist 
Nicole Henriot, who wowed two 
audiences with her stunning pere 
formance of the Liszt E-flat, with 
Mr. de Carvalho conducting. We 
had no less than three symphonies 
of Mahler, Mr. Burgin giving us a 
fine performance of the Fifth and 
Mr. Bernstein repeating the choral 
Second with which he created such 
a stir the year before. Bruckner 
fared pretty well too, with Mr. 
Burgin doing the beautiful Adagio 
from the string quintet at a Tuege 
day concert, and Dr. Koussevitzky a 
truly splendid version of the 
seventh. It was quite a year for 
Seventh Symphonies, by the way. 
Besides Mahler’s and Bruckner’s, 
Dr, Koussevitzky gave us Beethov- 
en’s and Sibelius’ and Mr. Berne 
stein that of Shostakovitch, which 
many would have been just as happy 
without. pase 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


So long and so closely has Serge 
Koussevitzky been identified with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
that it is difficult to believe that 
it is all over. True, he will conduct 
the concerts of this summer’s Berk- 
shire Festival, with the customary 
assistance of his proteges, the 
Messrs. Bernstein and Carvalho. 
But at the Symphony Concerts 
proper he will henceforth appear 
only as guest. Nor will these guest 


appearances be confined to Boston. 
The farewells that have been taking 
place here and elsewhere are fare- 
wells only in a limited sense. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has resigned. He is 


not retiring. And SO, is good 
news. § (-¢D?OoK 


Conductor and Band 


Perhaps it would have been better- 


if conductor and orchestra had 
parted company before the notion 
that they were inseparable became 
so deeply imbedded, before the band 
became so definitely a projection of 
its leader’s musical personality. The 
future is indeed fraught with un- 
certainty. How will the orchestra 
sound when Charles Munch has 
had it for a while? How will Mr, 
Munch. himself perform, as con- 
ductor, drill master and program 
maker? He is a musician of experi- 
ence and integrity. His tendency 
to exaggerate, to overdo, to whoop 
things up—a tendency from which 
Dr, Koussevitzky has by no means 
been free, though it has taken a 
slightly different. form—can easily 
be rectified if he can be convinced 
that it is in his, the audience's and 
the music’s interest for him to take 
things more easily, The'belief that 
a composer's points must be under- 
scored, that a lily. is not beautiful 
until it has been gilded, that out- 
ward calm on oa conductor’s part 
means that he has nothing to say, 
or that he exercises no real control 
over his forces, is now widespread, 
Audiences like to see their music 
dramatized for them. That it sounds 
dramatic is not enough. The con- 
ductor must interpret it visually, 
Gymnastics, and even dancing on 
the platform, are not objected to’ 
| Rather they are enjoyed as part of 
the show. We were used to the 
other things in the days of Muck 
and we had lately had an impress- 
ive example of it in Fritz Reiner’s 
bodily repose while conducting that 
exciting performance of “Salome” 
at the Opera House. 


Didn’t Have To Leave 


Actually, for Koussevitsky to 
have terminated his connection 
with the orchestra any earlier was 
as unthinkable as it was for him 
to terminate it at -all. He didn’t 
Wish to leave, and the trustees 
would have been reckless to dis- 
pense with a conductor who so, 
strongly appealed to all and 
sundry. Were such an arrangement 
humanly . possible, it. would be 
better for him to remain in charge 
indefinitely. There should be guest 
conductors, a highly desirable insti- 
tution in the case of any orchestra, 
but in selecting these guests the 
emphasis should be upon Kousse- 
vitzky’s peers, not upon his pupils, 
as has been the case of late. The 
former were represented in the 
season just passed only by Ernest 
Ansermet, and he was with us for 
but one altogether memorable 
week, 


To count the significant accom- 
plishments and achievements of 
the notable quarter century that 
was the Koussevitzkian era. would 
take many articles such as this, 
and I do not intend to call a halt 
with this one. Nor is there space 
today to particularize, according to 
immemorial editorial custom re- 
garding the season that came to an 
end last night. That can be at- 
tended to next Sunday. ; 


European Tradition 


Before Rabaud and Monteux gave 
us six seasons of French leadership 


the central European tradition pre- 
vailed at Symphony Hall, as it did 
everywhere else in this country. 
But Koussevitzky, as a Russian, ap- 
proached both German and French 
music from the outside, with the 
result that his Brahms was better 
than Monteux’s, his Debussy super- 
ior to Muck’s, and his Tchaikovsky 
authentic as only a Russian’s can 
be. Toscanini, as an Italian, has 
the same objective approach, but 
I’ll take Koussevitzky’s Brahms and 
Debussy or Strauss and Ravel 
ahead of his anytime. At least 
if Mr. Munch’s nationality is 
French, his blood is not exclusively 
SO. 

In addition to Koussevitzky’s ver- 
satility, there has been the enor- 
mous range of his progams. Of late 
years that range has narrowed: but 
taking the 25 years as a whole, it 
is not easy to point to an important 
composer who has not been given 
& break. And what Koussevitzky 
has not done has been attended to 
by Mr. Burgin and the various 


guests, 
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of the notable things about his sen- 
sational American career. 


Ten Native Composers 


Ten of the native music-makers 
represented on these 24 programs 
figured in the American festival 
that made the 1ith and 12th pairs 
of concerts: the Messrs. Barber, Cop- 
land, Cowell, Foss, Hanson, Harris, 
Hill, Piston, Schuman and Sowerby, 
all of them, save young Mr. Foss, 
American-born. There were three 
world premieres in the lot: those 
of Hanson’s Piano Concerto, Sower- 
by’s Fourth Symphony and Foss 
“Recordare.’ One cannot honestly 
say that any of these works proved 
to be of epochal importance, and 
the’ same is true of Irving Fine’s 
Toccata Concertante, brought out 
earlier in the season. Leonard 
Bernstein’s Second Symphony, “The 
Age of Anxiety,” for piano and or- 
chestra, in which the composer was 


also the pianist, had a definite sug’! 
cess. Norman: Dello Joio’s. Varier: 


tions, Chaconne and Finale, was in- 
troduced locally by Thor Johnson 
of. the Cincinnati Orchestra, who 
was making his debut at the Sym- 
phony Concerts, though he had al- 
ready put in an.appearance at the 


‘9 | Pops. I could not hear it, but re- 
cond rs gh : 


ports pictured it as a vigorous bit 


of writing. There. were two other 


actual first performances in this 
historic season: the first of the 
concert version of Stravinsky's 
rather severe ballet “Orpheus,” in 
an all-Stravinsky program con- 
ducted by the composer, the second 
of an ingratiating Symphony in B 
major by the late Oscar Lorenzo 
Fernandez of Brazil, conducted by 
his fellow countryman, de Carvalho. 


Honegger’s Fourth Symphony 


New to Boston were Honegger's 
agreeable Fourth Symphony with 
its allusions to Swiss popular music; 
the Mahler Seventh, top-drawer 
Mahler outside the, labored finale, 
a delightful Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante by the Swiss Frank Martin 
(Ansermet); the amiable First Cello 
Concerto of Milhaud (Piatigorsky) ; 
the even more diverting Poulenc 
Concerto for organ, strings and 
timpani (Biggs soloist, Burgin con- 
ductor): a Suite from Strauss’ “Der 
Rosenkavalier” (Johnson); Stravin- 
sky’s surprisingly palatable Con- 
certo for strings (Stravinsky), an 
only partially effective Fantasia for 
violin and orchestra by Villa Lobos, 
which introduced to us the excellent 
Rrazilian violinist Oscar Borgerth 

de Carvalho); and the Sixth Sym- 
shony of Vaughan Williams by 
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place here and elsewhere are fare- 
wells only in a limited sense. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has resigned. He is 
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if conductor and orchestra had 
parted company before the notion 
that they were inseparable became 
so deeply imbedded, before the band 
became so definitely a projection of 
its leader’s musica] personality. The 
future is indeed fraught with un- 
Certainty. How will the orchestra 
sound when Charles Munch has 
had it for a while? How will Mr. 
Munch himself perform, as con- 
ductor, drill master and program 
maker? Heisa musician of experi- 
ence and integrity, His tendency 
to exaggerate, to overdo, to whoop 
things up—a tendency from which 
Dr, Koussevitzky has by no means 
been free, though it has taken a 
Slightly different form—can easily 
be rectified if he can be convinced 
that it is in his, the audience’s and 
the music's interest for him to take 
things more easily. The-belief that 
a composer's points must be under- 
scored, that a lily. is not beautiful 
until it has been gilded, that out- 
ward calm on a conductor’s part 
means that he has nothing to say 
or that he exercises no real control 
over his forces, is now widespread, 
Audiences like to see their music 
dramatized for them. That it sounds 
dramatic is not enough. The con- 
ductor must interpret it Visually, 
Gymnastics, and even dancing on 
the platform, are not objected to’ 
| Rather they are enjoyed as part of 
the show. We were used to the 
other things in the days of Muck 
and we had lately had an impress- 
ive example of it in Fritz Reiner’s 
bodily repose while conducting that 
exciting performance of “Salome” 
at the Opera House. 


Didn’t Have To Leave 


Actually, for Koussevitsky to 
have terminated his connection 
with the orchestra any earlier was 
as unthinkable as it was for him 
to terminate it at -all. He didn’t 
Wish to leave, and the trustees 
would have been reckless to dis- 
pense with a conductor who so 
strongly appealed to all and 
sundry. Were such an arrangement 
humanly . possible, _ it. would be 
better for him to remain in charge 
indefinitely, There Should be guest 
conductors, a highly desirable insti- 
tution in the case of any orchestra, 
but in selecting these guests the 
emphasis should be upon Kousse- 
vitzky’s peers, not upon his pupils, 
as has been the case of late. The 
former were represented in the 
season just passed only by Ernest 
Ansermet, and he was with us for 


but one altogether memorable 
week, 


To count the Significant - 
Plishments and uthievonenty 4 
the notable quarter century that 
was the Koussevitzkian era. would 
take many articles such as this 
and I do not intend to call a halt 
with this one. Nor is there Space 
today to particularize, according to 
immemorial editorial custom re- 
garding the season that came to an 
end last night. That can be at- 
tended to next Sunday, 3 


European Tradition 


Before Rabaud and Monteux gave 
us six seasons of French leadership 


the central European tradition pre- 
vailed at Symphony Hall, as it did 
everywhere else in this country. 
But Koussevitzky, as a Russian, ap- 
proached both German and French 
music from the outside, with the 
result that his Brahms was better 
than Monteux’s, his Debussy super- 
lor to Muck’s, and his Tchaikovsky 
authentic as only a Russian’s can 
be. Toscanini, as an Italian, has 
the same objective approach, but 
I’ll take Koussevitzky’s Brahms and 
Debussy or Strauss and Ravel 
ahead of his anytime. At least 
if Mr. Munch's nationality is 


French, his blood is not exclusively 
SO. 


In addition to Koussevitzky’s ver- 
Satility, there has been the enor- 
mous range of his progams. Of late 
years that range has narrowed: but 
taking the 25 years as a whole, it 
is not easy to point to an important 
composer who has not been given 


a break. And what Koussevitzky 
has not done has been attended to 
by Mr. Burgin and the various 


guests, 
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Marcus Blechman 

Leonard Bernstein, whose 
Symphony No. 2, for piano and 
orchestra, is having its frst 
performance Friday by the Bos - 


ton Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky. 


“I think it’s the best piece | 
ever wrote,” he said. “Each major 
diece in a composer’s.. career 
should be better than the last.” 
The Symphony is novel in form 
and employs certain Surprising ef- 


fects that he refuses to release. to 


the public before the remigre. 
public before the sprains 


He completed most of the or- 
chestration while on tour recently 
With the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, working at odd mo- 
ments in 25 hotels over a period 
of 28 days. He conducted 25 con- 
certs in this time and played 
Plano concertos in 22 of them. Yet 
somehow he. stil] found time 
enough to score a symphony, ) 

he Symphony is in two parts, 
each consisting of three connect- 
ing novements. These six move- 
ments correspond to the six sec. 
tions of “The Age o 
The first part, then, de 
Prologue, the Seven Ages, and 
the Seven Stages, The second is 
devoted to the Dirge, the Masque, 
and the Epilogue. | 

The poem tells of four people, 
three men and a girl, who meet in 
a New York bar during wartime 
On All Souls night, They spend 
the night wandering through the 
city, responding to its staccato 
tempo and the artificial stimuli of 


Composer Describes Work 
| For Piano and Orchestra 


By Harold Rogers 


Leonard Bernstein read W.H. 
Auden’s poem, “The Age of 
Anxiety,” in the summer of 1947, 
and almost immediately, he said, 
the musie for a symphony began 
to sing in him. He’s been writing 
‘t ever since—in New York, 
Paris, Israel, Rome, in hotel lob- 
ies, trains, planes. pouring it out 
hrase by phrase between the 
eavy demands made upon him as 

pianist-conductor. -{- 


He finished it last week and*has 
amed it his Second Symphony 
r” Piano and Orchestra. He made 
urther changes this week dur- 
ng rehearsals, He wil] play it 
vith the Boston Symphony Or- 
thestra under Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction at its concerts 
Omorrow afternoon and Satur- 
jay evening in Symphony Hal]. 


modern living. The following 
morning they turn from these 


frustrations to contemplate “faith 
in good,” aware all the while of 
their own inability to grasp it or 
to practice it. 

After a contemplative prologue, 
Mr, Bernstein then develops 14 
variations that represent the 
Seven Ages and the Seven Stages. 

“These are not variations on a 
given theme,” he explained, “but 
variations upon each other. Each 
new variation seizes upon some 
feature of the last and develops 
it—like the reproduction of the 
amoeba, Each new amoeba is dif- 
ferent, but they are all related, 
Each variation is a completely dif~ 
ferent piece lasting about a min- 
ute. So there are 14 pieces in 14 
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inutes, As far as I know, this is 
ae’ first time this has been done 
in music.” EA ai 

The symphony’s second part 
opens with the Dirge. In this 
movement Mr, Bernstein used 
Schonberg’s 12-tone row for the 
first time in his career. “Only it 
doesn’t sound atonal.” he said, “I 
used it in a tonal, harmonic way.” 


Next comes the Masque, treated 
by Mr. Bernstein in the Manner of 
a scherzo, Slightly nightmarish, 
it is scored for piano and percus- 
sion, including harp, celesta, 
8lockenspiel, and xylophone. It 
represents the wild party in the 
poem and mounts dizzily toa point 
where the piano gives out and the 
orchestra takes over, Then occurs 

the joke that Mr. Bernstein will 
not divulge. 

The piano, of course, plays a 
Major role in the symphony, It is 
the protagonist. identified with the 
four protagonists of Auden’s poem. 

The Epilogue section tells of the 
contemplation, by these people, of 
“faith in good” and of their ine 
ability thus far to attain it, The 
pianist, ergo, does not play. He 
stands aside to reflect upon the 
orchestra’s expression of “some- 
thing pure.” The elements of pur- 
ity and of melancholy set up a 
battle, but the movement builds 
to a positive statement With purity 
triumphant. The Pianist then sig- 
nifies his agreement with this 
Statement by a Single chord of af- 
firmation, And this is the end, 
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Delar 


qd:i heré, and creating a comparable 
stir. In the matter of English musie 
he played the established compos- 
ers, but soon made it plain that his 
real interest was in the new men, 
and having discovered them, or 
some of them, he announced that 
for the first time England had com- 
posers worth talking about. 

Among the London reviewers 
was Binks, a youngish man, He 
fell for Koussevitzky and for his 
artful propaganda. When the con- 
ductor retired, after 925 brilliant 
years, Binks proclaimed him the 
father of English music. 
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Flabbergasted, the other critics 
descended on him in a body. “How 
about Williams and Bax, Elgar and 
Delius?” they demanded. “How 
about Purcell, Byrd and Dunstable? 
How about all the composers in the 
thousand years of Engli usical 
history ?” o* ~- 

“Oh,” said ‘Binks airiPy, “I don’t 
count them. I don’t consider that 
they really express the English 
Spirit.” Still more flabbergasted, his 
colleagues pointed out that most 
of the music he had found so Sig- 
nificant was merely contemporary 
academicism;: that it derived in 
large part from the later Stravinsky 
and was equally devoid of racial or 
personal expression. 

When my brain cleared, I thought: 
Well, it cannot happen here, But 
it did. In one article Koussevitzky 
was called the father of American 
musi¢c and represented as presiding 
over its birth. The new men whom 
he had been instrumental in bring- 
ing forward, the Messrs, Copland, 
Sessions, Piston, Hanson and Har- 
ris, were spoken of ag the “first” 
generation of American composers, 

On the face of it these Statements 
seem too preposterous to require 
an answer, But the publie has a 
short memory, so I shall indulge 


INS WERS “MR. BINKS” 


vr. Koussevitzky Great—But He Is Not 


“Father of American Music’ 


in a bit of native musical history. 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH My candidate for the fathership of 
The food at the civic dinner for 


American music is Boston’s William 
Koussevitzky at Symphony Hall Billings (1746-1800), His homespun 
was excellent. Wine okay, too. And fuguing tunes, both revived and 
yet there was this dream. Perhaps 


imitated of late, mark him as a 

Hoke é ae A. it was the speeches. The substance true American primitive. With less 

RR At sy ee a Berk of it was this, In ’24 Koussevitzky science but more gift for melody, 

David Nilsso, ig ae 3 Be had gone not to Boston but to Stephen Foster created a one-man 
London, behaving there just as he 


Lukas Foss folk literature, and considerably 


Samuel Barber 





later Sousa quickened the ‘national 
pulse with his military marches, 


- + * 

For typically American sym- 
phonic music we had to wait a 
while. The orcheStral pioneers, 
C. C. Converse, Paine, Van der 
Strucken, Gleason, Gilchrist and 
Foote, were not interested. They 
merely wrote music, some of it very 
good. However, the Americanism 
of Chadwick was widely remarked 
upon. Kelley wrote a “New Eng- 
land” Symphony. Gilbert dedicated 
himself.to the cause, and might be 
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called the American Moussorgsky. 
He sensed the significance of the 
colored man’s contribution to our 
folk music: “Comedy Overture on 
Negro Themes,” “The Dance in the 
Place Congo,’ produced by the 
Metropolitan as a ballet. Nor should 
we overlook in this connection 
Powell’s “Negro Rhapsody.” 
Gilbert also paid his tribute to 
the first American, though Mac- 
Dowell preceded him with his 
“Indian” Suite. Cadman extensively 
celebrated the noble red man 
(“Shanewis”), as did Skilton. The 
cities received their due: Hadley’s 
“San Francisco,’ Whithorne’s “New 
York Days and Nights,” Carpenter's 
“Adventures in a Perambulator” 
and his ballets “Krazy Kat” and 


Serge Koussevitzky. 
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“Skyscrapers.” The last-named, 
though finished in 1924, appeared 
in the early Koussevitzky year 

as did F. S. Converse’s “Flived 
Ten Million,” “American Sketche 

and “California,” though both Cot 
verse and Carpenter were well es- 
tablished long before the Russian 
conductor arrived. Pre-Kousse- 


vitzky were Ives’ “Concord” Sonata 

and “Three Places in New Eng- 

land.” And so was that 100 per cent 

American composition, Gershwin’s 

“Rhapsody in Blue.” , 
* o ~ 


On the other hand, outside cer- 
tain things in Harris and Copland, 
I can find little that is typically 
American in Koussevitzky’s boys. 
That is all right. Nationalism in 
music was a 19th century phenome- 
non and is now out of fashion, 
along with program music. It made 
for picturesqueness rather tion uni- 
versality. And while I do not wish 
to minimize Koussevitzky’s services 
in behalf of the American composer, 
I would like to point out that in 
the 43 seasons before he came, the 
Boston Symphony gave 172 per- 
formances of 108 works by 40 
native-born composers. The 
Koussevitzky list is well padded 
with the names of men who first 
saw the light of day in Europe. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON 1948-1949 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Assoctate Conductor 


FOUR SERIES of CONCERTS in SYMPHONY HALL 


Twenty-four Friday Afternoon Concerts — October 8 to April 29 (at 2:30) 
(Omitting November 12, December 3, January 14, February 18, March 18, April 15) 
Seats available at $120. 


Twenty-four Saturday Evening Concerts — October 9 to April 30 (at 8:30) 
(Omitting November 13, December 4, January 15, February 19, March 1g, April 16) 
Series entirely subscribed. 


Nine Tuesday Evening Concerts — October 12, November 2, November 23, 
December 21, January 4, January 25, February 22, March 22, April 19 
(at 3:30) 


Series entirely subscribed. 


Six Sunday Afternoon Concerts — October 24, November 21, January 2, 
Fanuary 23, February 27, April 24 (at 3:00) 
Seats available at $14.40 and $18. 


The Sotoists for the Friday and Saturday Series will include the pianists 
Rupo tr Firxusny, Nicote Henriot, Myra Hess, VLApiImir Horowitz, 
AND SOULIMA STRAVINSKY; the violinist JAscHA HEIFETz; the violoncellist 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY. 


The Guest Conpucrors for the Friday and Saturday Series will be 
Ernst ANSERMET, LEONARD BERNSTEIN, ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO, 
Tuor Jounson, Icor Stravinsky... . Messrs. Ansermet, Bernstein and 
Carvalho will appear as guest conductors in the Tuesday evening series, 
Messrs. Johnson and Carvalho in the Sunday afternoon series. 


TICKET INFORMATION 


Season tickets for the Friday and Sunday series in Symphony Hall are now on sale at the box 
office, which is open daily, and where inquiries are invited. (Te/ephone, COmmonwealth 6-1492.) 
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He sensed the significance o - 


colored man’s contribution t We knew that Dr. Koussevitzky’ s resig- 
folk music: “Comedy Overtuli 


Negro Themes,” “The Dance i nation would come some time, but we have 
Place Congo,’ produced by 


Metropolitan as a ballet. Nor s put off thinking of it as a thing that might 
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Powell's “Negro Rhapsody.” be wished away in the same fashion we 
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“Indian” Suite. Cadman exten luminous concert. More than anybody else 
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(“Shanewis”), as did Skilton in the list of distinguished conductors, he 
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“San Francisco,” Whithorne’s has fulfilled Colonel Fligginson’s specifi- 
York Days and Nights,’ Carpe vey P 

“Adventures in a Perambu cation of a “permanent orchestra under a 


and his ballets “Krazy Kat’ 33 
Ff permanent conductor.’ 


In the past quarter of a century, he has 
guided an orchestra which had emerged 
from a series of crises to new and golden 
heights of distinction and beauty, recasting, 
reshaping, retraining until the merger of 
leader and men into a unified whole has 
made the Boston Symphony Orchestra rare 


and unique—a possession of incomputable 
value—in the world. 


—~ From an editorial in the Providence Journal, 
April 11, 1948 
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Few cities indeed are graced for 
a quarter century with a musician 
of the vision and genius of Dr. 
Koussevitzky, who this year be- 
comes Conductor Emeritus of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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It is equally true that few news- 
papers are distinguished by a 
musical critic with the capacity 
of Cyrus Durgin, or with an edi- 
torial writer capable of authoring 
the Uncle Dudley editorial re- 
printed in this booklet. 
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So many Boston Globe readers 
have requested copies of these two 


articles, that The Globe has re- 
printed them in this booklet. 
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end of the season for many years. But this time they stood a 
little longer, and clapped a little louder, until with that familiar 

F are ll P f gesture, the conductor bade them be seated. 
we eriormance There was an affecting sense of time’s quick running out as 
Beethoven’s vivacious little First Symphony ran its course. The 
By CYRUS DURGIN feeling became heightened through first movement, scherzo, 
adagio and the chorale finale of the Ninth, and there must have 
been many in the audience who wished they could always retain 
in their mind’s ear the glorious sounds of the orchestra and the 
loud choral affirmation on Schiller’s words, “All mankind knows 

all men brothers.” 

One split second after that quick, staccato chord in D major 
which ends the Ninth Symphony, such a din broke loose as I 
never have heard in Symphony Hall. The house rocked with 
handclapping, cheers, whistles and the stamping of feet. 

Taking a moment to catch his breath, Mr. Koussevitzky 
marshaled the four soloists into a semi-circle behind his stand, 
and then turned to face the audience. Hereupon the noise grew 
even louder as the conductor slowly bowed, his face still red and 
set from the spell of the music. He left the stand, and walked 
slowly off stage through the ranks of the orchestra. Back he 


came, bringing G. Wallace Woodworth, who had prepared the 


for the Russian-born interpretive genius who is now a fellow , 
aig P 5 combined choruses of the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
citizen. Consequently there was sadness as well as excitement in 


the air at Symphony Hall. 
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In this world, all things must end, and Serge Koussevitzky’s 
long and brilliant regime as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is concluded this week. Yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall he said goodby to the Friday subscribers, and tonight 
he will take leave of the Saturday audience. He chose to present 
on these high occasions the same program with which he made 
his adieux in New York two weeks ago: the First and Ninth Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. 
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Yesterday’s concert naturally was charged with more emotion 
than that generated by Beethoven’s great music and its marvelous 
performance. An association of 25 years between Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Boston public 
is a relationship terminated only with extreme reluctance. This 
community long since came to feel affection as well as admiration 


Society. 

Six times Mr. Koussevitzky was called back, to bow and bow 
again, all the while the audience stood and the ovation continued. 
Nearly 10 minutes had passed when he flung his arms wide in 


When Mr. Koussevitzky first appeared on the stage, the 
audience rose to applaud him, as they have done at beginning and 
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request of silence. He was still mopping his face with handker- 
chief as he began to speak: 


“Ladies and gentlemen. Two years ago when I gave my resig- 
nation to the board of trustees of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, I knew it would be hard to separate myself from you, my 
public, and my”—and here emotion choked him for a second— 
“and my dear orchestra. But let us be happy! Let us be happy 
that we have had 25 years together. We have worked and created 
the greatest orchestra in the world. We have had a tremendous 
musical evolution. We have helped many composers. We have 
in this country many composers equal to any in the world. I 
thank you for your cooperation, for your devotion to the orches- 
tra and for your confidence in me.” 


One more bow and he was gone. 


Soon the green room at the north-east corner of the second 
floor of Symphony Hall was crammed with friends and well- 
wishers who milled around the grand piano and its vase of 
flowers in the middle of the room, until Mr. Koussevitzky emerged 
from his dressing chamber. For each visitor there was a warm 
smile and a handshake, and for some of his close friends, a kiss 
on the cheek. Mme. Olga Koussevitzky, his wife, received with 
him. 


Weeks ago it was evident that this special occasion would find 
many more people seeking admission to these concerts than Sym- 
phony Hall could contain. Weeks ago every last ticket was gone. 
Even so, the outer lobbies were thronged yesterday with those 
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hopeful that somehow they might get in, and some of them 
remained through intermission. 

The crowd for the limited number of “rush” or unreserved 
seats in the second balcony reached the exceptional number of 
$00. The first man was in line at 5:30 yesterday morning. By 
9:30 there were 252 people in line. That is an exact count, be- 
cause candidates 251 and 252 were friends, young men. Only 
251 of these seats are available, and, when the custodian with 
the little counting gadget in his hand had checked off No. 25 7 
the other young man reluctantly was told he couldn’t get in. 
Surely the toughest luck of the week! 

The soloists for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were Frances 
Yeend, soprano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; David Lloyd, tenor, 
and James Pease, bass, the same quartet who had done the score 
with the orchestra in New York a fortnight ago. They all have 
good voices that balance well, and they all are good musicians. 

Schiller’s text for the finale this time was sung in German. 
The Harvard and Radcliffe singers did well and produced a good 
body of tone, though there was one place where things seemed 
to go haywire for a moment. As for the orchestra, they sustained 
the glorious standards for which so long they have been famed. 
I don’t think the recitative for cellos and basses, at the beginning 
of the finale, has ever been done with greater beauty. 

And here let one reviewer voice his profound gratitude that 
he has been able to follow two-thirds of Koussevitzky’s Boston 
career, and weekly sit before the supreme musical art of a trans- 
cendental orchestra and a great man. 
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The Great Age 


By UNCLE DUDLEY 


There are times when it is better to take things for granted, 
and other times when it is not. This is one of the times when 
it is not. The second quarter of the 20th century has seen the 
flowering in Boston of an art the equal of which has never 
existed. Last Saturday evening on the platform of Symphony 
Hall, when the tumult and the shouting stilled after his farewell 
performance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky said it in the fewest words and the simplest, and not 
one word exaggerated: ‘“‘We have created the greatest instrument 
that exists or ever has existed, and this has been done in Sym- 
phony Hall and in Boston.” By “we” he meant, and said he 
meant, the collaboration of the music-loving public. 


All this in the present tense and the future, for the Orchestra 
will go on under an eminent successor; but Koussevitzky’s 
achievement will sound even more fabulous years hence than 
it does now. Through an economic earthquake (1929-1933) 
and a second world war (1939-1945 ) he built and went on build- 
ing: Tanglewood, the Berkshire Music Center, concert tours 
which carried the name of Boston to distant citjes in a light 
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which re-goldened its sometimes tarnished fame. He com- 
missioned works from American composers, and the Orchestra’s 
broadcast and phonograph records traveled into the waste places 
and brought back tales that sound like Sinbad and Aladdin. 

At the same time this flourishing state of the Orchestra also 
made possible the brilliant achievement of Mr. Arthur Fiedler, 
establishing the Esplanade concerts in July, free to the people, 
who come by the thousands and pay voluntarily if they can, and 
if not, are just as welcome. 

Symphony Hall is but the central power plant. Its radiant 
energy pulsates throughout the community—Boston, New Eng- 
land and that greater community, these United States—like the 
veins of illumined gold deep in the magic mountain. 

Now precisely what is meant by this—exactly what happens? 
Limit the case to Symphony Hall alone: people by the tens of 
thousands, the young no less than the middle-aged, pour into 
that temple, year after year, and there, poured through them, 
are the noblest works of the art which is the most eminent in 
our own epoch—music. Its repertory is enormous, and it is, of 
course, one of the world’s great literatures. It does not preach, 
it does not lecture, it does not dogmatize: what it does is per- 
meate. It incorporates its elevation of thought and feeling into 
the very tissues of those who listen, and, like the prophet de- 
scending from Mt. Sinai, they wist not that their faces shine. 

This worship is classless, since the poor that were cast out can 
come also to the Esplanade and to broadcasts: there is no color 
line, distinguished Negro artists are welcomed on that stage as 
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soloists; it is nonpolitical, nonsectarian, noncontroversial, yes, 
and noncompetitive, too, being nonprofit-making. (If you 
doubt this, try to find the profit!) Is this, then, prophetic of 
a great society yet to come; is this world of harmonies a fore- 


glimpse of the great society, of human beings living together 
harmoniously? 


Never suppose that gleam has been lost on Koussevitzky. 
Time and again in the darkest hours of Nazi triumph and world 
war he has performed Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, whose choral 
finale to the words of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” is a hymn to 
human brotherhood; and it was with this that he closed last 
Saturday evening his twenty-five years as conductor of the 
orchestra. Even in this oft-repeated work, the performers sur- 
passed their previous performances. It was a deeper penetration 
of the music, and the music penetrated more deeply. To hear 
this work of two of Germany’s greatest poets, when Germany 


lies in ruins, is to see what is mortal in a nation and what is 
immortal. 
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Much of the foregoing is an attempt to word what cannot 
be worded. Naturally, it falls short. But what can be said is 


that for a quarter-century we have had here in Boston a great 
age. It will go on. 
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THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Director 


ANNOUNCE THE SEVENTH SEASON OF THE 


Berkshire Music Center 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, DIRECTOR 


AARON COPLAND, Assistant Director 
GeorcE E, Jupp, Manager 


RALPH BERKowi!1Tz, Executive Assistant to the Director 


July 4th to August 14th, 1949 


at TANGLEWOOD 
HOME OF THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
BETWEEN STOCKBRIDGE & LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Berkshire Music Center 


HE Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and its Music 

Director, Serge Koussevitzky, announce that the seventh session 
of the Berkshire Music Center will be held during the summer of 
1949 at Tanglewood, between Stockbridge and Lenox, Massachusetts. 
There will be a six-week session beginning July fourth and continuing 
through August fourteenth, directed by Dr. Koussevitzky, with the 
assistance of a faculty of distinguished musicians including the prin- 
cipals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


It had been Dr. Koussevitzky’s long-cherished ambition to provide 
a center where young musicians could add to their professional train- 
ing and enlarge their artistic experience under the guidance of emi- 
nent musicians and teachers. In 1936 the estate “‘ Tanglewood” was 
given to the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This gift, together with the 
participation of the Orchestra in the Berkshire Festival concerts 
during the summer months, provided a happy combination of time, 
place, faculty, and atmosphere to permit the carrying out of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s plan. The Berkshire Music Center was initiated at 
Tanglewood by Dr. Koussevitzky in 1940 and established by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with Dr. Koussevitzky as Director. 


It is the purpose of the Berkshire Music Center to provide an oppor- 
tunity for music study in connection with the Berkshire Festival Con- 
certs. It is not a school for technical musical training, but rather a 
place where provision is made for the study of music on an advanced 
level through experience in actual musical performance. No aca- 
demic credit or certificate of achievement is given. 


The work of the Berkshire Music Center is carried on in five depart- 
ments that are described in detail below. Each regular student is 
enrolled in the department of his major interest, which furnishes a 
planned full time activity. Each student has certain rehearsal and 
participation obligations to his department. Beyond these obliga- 
tions the greatest possible latitude is allowed to permit students to 
observe and profit from the activities of other departments. 


The courses of study at the Music Center emphasize group per- 
formance. Students participate actively in orchestral, chamber 
music, choral or operatic performances. Individual instruction is 
given only as it relates to group performance — sectional rehearsals 
for the orchestras and coaching for chamber music and for operatic 
roles. As Dr. Koussevitzky has said, “‘Obviously we cannot hope to 
give fundamental courses and instruction on the same basis as they 
are introduced in conservatories, colleges, and music schools. What we 
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want to give our students is constructive advice and a practical 
method which will stimulate their gifts, round out their abilities 
gained during their years of study, and broaden their acquaintance 
with music.” 


All regularly enrolled students of the Music Center are entitled to 
attend the concerts of the 1949 Berkshire Festival, designated rehears- 
als for these concerts, concerts by guest artists and chamber music 
groups, and all student concerts and operatic productions. 


The student body is limited in number. In the first four depart- 
ments active participants are selected on the basis of auditions and 
interviews held during the spring. In the fifth department, and for 
status as auditors in the first and fourth departments, students are 
considered on the basis of their qualifications as set forth in their 
applications and letters of recommendation. Students must be 18 


years of age or over. 


DEPARTMENT I1.4......+-- CONDUCTING 
ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING .... SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Assisted by 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN, RICHARD BURGIN and ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 


Three students can be accepted in this department for active participation, 
which includes rehearsals and performance with the orchestra of Department II 
under the supervision of Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Bernstein, Mr. Burgin and 
Mr. de Carvalho, and of private lessons with Dr. Koussevitzky. A much 
larger number of applicants, enrolled as auditors, attends these rehearsals 
and has three classes a week with Mr. Bernstein in score analysis, conducting 
problems and rehearsal technique. Auditors also may attend the rehearsals 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 1949 Berkshire Festival concerts. 


There will be opportunity for the formation of an orchestra, if found 
practical, from among the auditors (many of whom are ordinarily experi- 
enced orchestral players) to be rehearsed by members of the class in turn 
under faculty supervision. Such an orchestra would provide actual con- 
ducting experience for members of the auditors’ class. 


Auditors are selected by the Auditioning Committee on the basis of their 
qualifications as stated in their application forms and on recommendations 
submitted. Active students are selected by Dr. Koussevitzky. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING ...HUGH ROSS & ROBERT SHAW 
(on leave of absence) Assisted by CHRISTOPHER HONAAS 


This is a course of study in the technique and methods of choral con- 
ducting through actual practice. A limited number of well-qualified students 
‘s chosen for active status on the basis of interviews to be arranged during the 
spring, if convenient, or at Tanglewood. Each active member of the class 
has an opportunity to conduct performances during the session on programs 
prepared under the supervision of Mr. Ross and Mr. Honaas. 

[3 | 
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Another group of students of less advanced attainments is formed into a 
class for the study of the principles of choral conducting and individual 
technique. Both groups have three classes per week with Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Honaas on rehearsal problems and techniques and form the nucleus of the 
various choral groups, such as the Festival Chorus — which performs with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Berkshire Festival concerts — the 
Small Choir — which presents several special concerts — and the Madrigal 
Group — which studies under Mr. Ross. 


During the 1948 session at Tanglewood such representative works as 
Gabrieli’s In Ecclesiis (for small chorus, brass ensemble, with mezzo-soprano 
and tenor solo), Bach’s Passion According to Saint John (for chorus, soloists, and 
orchestra), Hindemith’s Five Songs on Old Texts, and Ives’ 67th Psalm (for brass 
ensemble, organ and chorus) were studied and performed by the choral 
conducting students. 


DEPARTMENT II... 
ORCHESTRA & CHAMBER MUSIC 
ORCHESTRA SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Assisted by LEONARD BERNSTEIN, RICHARD Burcin, ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO, and the 
principals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Strings: RICHARD BurcIN Brass: WILLEM VALKENIER 
ALFRED KRrips JAMEs STAGLIANO 
JOSEPH DE PASQUALE GEORGES MAGER 
SAMUEL MaAyeEs JAcoB RAICHMAN 


GEORGES MOoLEux Harp: BERNARD ZIGHERA 


Woodwinds: GEORGES LAURENT Tympani: Roman Szutc 
Louis SPEYER Piano: LuKas Foss 
Rosario MazzeEo Organ: _ E. Power Biccs 
RaAyMOND ALLARD 


A full symphony orchestra is made up of students who have acquired 
musical and technical competence and who wish a greater experience in the 
art of orchestral playing. Each week the orchestra is assigned a number of 
compositions chosen to present a variety of problems in performance. These 
works form the program for the weekly concert given by the orchestra in the 
Music Shed. Dr. Koussevitzky plans to conduct at least one week. Other 
rehearsals and performances are conducted by Mr. de Carvalho, Mr. Burgin, 
the active students of orchestral conducting and guest conductors. Members 
of the orchestra first have the opportunity to study the parts with the princi- 
pals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the weekly sectional rehearsals. 
One three-hour period a week is devoted to a reading rehearsal to enlarge 
the students’ acquaintance with the symphonic repertoire. Regular 
rehearsals are of three-hour length and are devoted to the preparation of the 
weekly program. 


The six weekly concerts during the 1948 session included such orchestral 
works as Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante (with solo violin and viola), 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, Strauss’ Also Sprach Karathustra, Debussy’s La 
Mer, Stravinsky’s Firebird, and Copland’s Billy the Kid. 


Applicants for this department are chosen on the basis of auditions held 
during the spring of 1949. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC........ GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


Assisted by RicHarp Burcin, the Jumuiarp STRING Quartet (Robert 
Mann, Robert Koff, Raphael Hillyer and Arthur Winograd), the princi- 
pals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as listed, EmNAR HAnsEN, 
CLARENCE KNnupson, VLADIMIR RESNIKOFF, GEORGE ZAZOFSKY, GEORGES 
FoureL, Eucen LEHNER, and ALFRED ZIGHERA of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, JEAN BEDETTI, JosEPH BERNSTEIN and Zvi ZEITLIN. 


Members of the orchestras of Departments II and IV have daily chamber 
music instruction. New groups of strings, winds, brass and piano in various 
combinations are formed each week in order to give each student the oppor- 
tunity to gain a wide experience in playing with other students under the 
supervision of various members of the faculty. An effort is thus made to give 
the student an extensive range of participation in the chamber music 
literature. 


This activity is limited to the members of the orchestras of Departments II 
and IV and to a small number of pianists who are accepted for chamber music 
on the basis of auditions held during the spring of 1949. 


A chamber music concert is given each week, the works and participants 
chosen by Mr. Piatigorsky. During the 1948 session nearly one hundred 
fifty works were studied in the classes, among them Beethoven’s Quartet, 
Opus 59, No. 1, Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G minor, the Ravel Trio, the 
Chausson Concerto for violin, piano and string quartet, Hindemith’s Kam- 
mermustk for five wind instruments, Opus 24, No. 2, and the Prokofieff String 
Quartet, Opus 92. 


SONG REPERTOIRE ......... RALPH BERKOWITZ 


Song repertoire interpretation is available to active singers in the Opera 
Department, chorus leaders in Department V, and pianists in Department IT. 
The repertoire consists of the great classic songs and song cycles as well as 
less known works and ensemble pieces by representative composers. 


DEPARTMENT III........ COMPOSITION 


AARON COPLAND and OLIVIER MESSIAEN 


This department offers individual instruction in advanced work for a 
limited number of exceptionally talented students, to be equally divided in 
number between the classes of Mr. Copland and Mr. Messiaen. The course 
is directed toward the student of postgraduate calibre whose previous 
technical studies have prepared him for work in the large forms. There are 
one individual lesson of one and a half hours and two two-hour classes weekly, 
or the equivalent. Students are encouraged to take part in the performance 
of music by the various groups such as the Festival Chorus. In addition there 
is a weekly Composers’ Laboratory Concert, at which works by the student 
composers are performed and discussed. _ 

For admission, letters of recommendation are required from two former 
teachers or from two musicians of reputation. Those whose recommenda- 
tions are acceptable may be asked to submit scores of one orchestral compo- 
sition and one chamber work and, if possible, piano pieces and songs. 

[5] 
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DEPARIMENT IV. cc evvvcccsecrs OPRBRA 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY, assisted by 


SARAH CALDWELL, Stage Direction 

Fevix Wotres and JAN MEYEROwITzZ, Operatic Repertoire 
ROBERT LAWTHERS and BARBARA LAWTHERS, Scenic Division 
Leo Van WirtsEN, Costume and Make-up Division 


OPERA DRAMATICS FOR SINGERS 


The chief aim of the summer’s work is the exploration of all paths in 
operatic performance consistent with dramatic truth and believable charac- 
terization. ‘There is a three-hour daily class devoted to the musical and 
dramatic realization of scenes from standard operas. At this time each singer 
receives individual instruction in operatic acting and benefits from a complete 
analysis and criticism of present day methods of operatic mise en scéne. 


Members of the Opera Department faculty give a series of lectures on the 
technique of the stage, the principles of operatic dramaturgy, methods of 
study of score and text, Italian, French, German and English diction, and 
other subjects dealing with the practice and theory of opera. 


A number of “Evenings of Opera’’ consisting of scenes and acts from 
various operas are presented, as well as a major production combining the 
forces of the Opera Department. The major productions in recent seasons 
have been the American premiére of Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes (1946), 
the American premiére of Mozart’s Jdomeneo (1947), and the revival of 
Rossini’s The Turk in Italy (1948). 


Active singers in the Opera Department, a selected group, are chosen on 
the basis of auditions held during the spring of 1949. A larger number are 
accepted as auditors in the Department. 


CONDUCTING, COACHING AND STAGE DIRECTING 


Great stress is laid upon collective efforts by independent student groups 
working on special projects. Each of these student groups includes the 
necessary number of singers, coaches, conductors, and stage directors, and 
devotes itself to selected projects, leading eventually to performance of 
scenes, acts, and complete operas in the several ‘“‘Evenings of Opera” given 
during the session. 


Admission to the Conducting, Coaching and Stage Directing activity is 
on the basis of auditions and interviews during the spring of 1949. 


SCENIC ARTS 


Qualified students are accepted on the basis of interviews to study scenic 
design, the construction and painting of scenery, and lighting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawthers. 


COSTUMING AND MAKE-UP 


Mr. Van Witsen gives a course in the design and execution of theatrical 
costume and make-up to a selected group of qualified students. 
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OPERA AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA ... : 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY and ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 


Enrollment in the orchestra of Department IV offers the qualified student 
an opportunity for a wide musical experience. This orchestra of about forty 
players devotes three rehearsals each week under the supervision of Mr. 
Goldovsky to the operatic repertoire. The orchestra performs at the various 
‘Evenings of Opera” and for the major opera production. 


Two rehearsals each week under the direction of Mr. de Carvalho are 
devoted to the repertoire for chamber orchestra, offering a rare oppor- 
tunity to study a rich body of music. Several concerts are given with soloists 
chosen from the orchestra. During the 1948 session such works were per- 
formed as Haydn’s Symphony No. 99 in E-flat, Prokofieff’s Overture on Hebrew 
Themes, Mozart’s Concertos for Bassoon (B-flat, K. 191) and Violin (D major, 
K. 218), Arthur Lourié’s Concerto da Camera and Strauss’ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 


Another important phase of the summer’s work is participation of the 
members of this orchestra in the chamber music activity of Department II, 
under the direction of Mr. Piatigorsky. Chamber music classes are held 
daily, and there is a weekly student concert of works ranging from the 
great classic quartets of Haydn and Mozart through modern examples of 
chamber music from the works of Hindemith and Prokofieff. 


Members of the orchestra of Department IV also take part in the prepara- 
tion and performance of instrumental ensembles for the concerts of the Small 
Choir, for illustration of lectures on many phases of musical art, and for 
study of compositions by ‘Tanglewood composers in the weekly Composers’ 
Laboratory Concerts. In this activity they work with such musicians as 
Aaron Copland, Olivier Messiaen and Hugh Ross. 


DEPARI MENT V... 
CHORAL SINGING & ORCHESTRA 


HUGH ROSS and ROBERT SHAW (on leave of absence) 
Assisted by CHRISTOPHER HONAAS 


This is the largest division of the Berkshire Music Center. Its activities 
are designed for music students, college students, teachers, amateurs — for all 
who wish a summer of living and working in music. The principal activities 
of the department include: 


FEsTIVAL CHorus: All members of Department V, together with most of 
the other students of the Music Center, are members of the Festival Chorus, 
which rehearses six hours a week with Mr. Ross and Mr. Honaas in the prepa- 
ration of major works to be performed under the direction of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky at the Berkshire Festival concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the Music Shed. In the 1948 Festival the Festival Chorus participated in 
Bach’s 65th Cantata, Brahms’ Requiem, Mahler’s Symphony No. 2, Debussy’s 
Blessed Damozel and Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. 

SMALL Cuorr: This is a group of about forty qualified singers who are 
chosen after auditions at Tanglewood for additional choral participation 


under Mr. Ross and Mr. Honaas. This group studies intensively and per- 
forms several concerts of works for chorus, a cappella and with instrumental 
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ensembles, in connection with the classes in Choral Conducting. A limited 
number of especially qualified applicants, who will be selected by audition, 
will be awarded student aid for special work as chorus leaders and for solo 
work with the Small Choir. They will have the opportunity also for partici- 
pation in the Song Repertoire classes. In 1948 the chorus leaders participated 
as soloists in the Beethoven Mass in C and the Bruckner Te Deum, as well as 
the works listed in the section on Choral Conducting. 


MapricaAut Group: A selected group of choral singers studying works from 


the medieval, renaissance and baroque literatures under the direction of 
Mr. Ross. 


ORCHESTRA: The orchestra of Department V is formed of students who 
have not yet reached professional standards of musical and technical pro- 
ficiency. Its purpose is to provide orchestral activity of an intensive nature 
which serves to fulfill the student’s basic needs and further his artistic quali- 
ties. At the same time the Department V orchestra is designed as an outlet 
for the non-professional musician who desires to further his orchestral train- 
ing and experience. Daily three-hour rehearsals are conducted by a member 
of the conducting faculty, and there are weekly sectional rehearsals of the 
orchestral parts with Boston Symphony Orchestra faculty members. Three 
concerts given by the Department V orchestra in the Music Shed during the 
1948 session included such representative works as Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 8, Franck’s Symphonic Variations for Piano and Orchestra, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnole and Milhaud’s Suite Francaise. 

During at least three weeks of the session chamber music instruction will be 
available to members of this orchestra with the chamber music faculty. 

Admission to the Department V orchestra is based upon the information 
given in the application form and, when possible, audition. 


Patan ACTIVITISS... 


OPEN TO ALL DEPARTMENTS 
IRVING FINE, JULIUS HERFORD and KATHARINE WOLFF 


Lectures: A regular series of lectures is given by members of the faculty and 
guest lecturers on various aspects of music, often with musical illustrations by 
members of the student body. These lectures are under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Copland and Mr. Julius Herford. 


Harmonic ANALYsIs, as related to musica] form, a series of classes held twice 
a week under Irving Fine. 


SOLFEGE, under Katharine Wolff. Two classes per week are devoted to a 
study of elementary solfége and two classes to advanced solfége. 


ForuM MEETINGS with Mr. Copland as Moderator, are held once a week, 
with a panel of speakers chosen from the faculty, the student body, and 


guests. 


BERKSHIRE FEsTIVAL ConceERTs: All regularly enrolled students are issued 
tickets to the concerts of the 1949 Berkshire Festival. 


Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: Certain designated rehearsals 
for the Berkshire Festival concerts are open to the students of the Music 
Center. 
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General Information 


APPLICATION for admission should be made on the enclosed application form. 
Applicants are notified of whatever auditions, interviews, or further particu- 
lars are required. Applicants for conducting, orchestra, composition and 
opera receive supplementary application forms requesting more detailed 
information. Since each department offers a full time activity students can- 
not be enrolled in more than one department. 


NotiFicaTion of acceptance or rejection of applications is sent out during 
the early part of May, 1949. 


REGISTRATION is held at Tanglewood from Thursday, June 30, to Sunday, 
July 3. 


Turtion: $150, including tickets for the 1949 Berkshire Festival. A regis- 
tration payment of $15 is due upon notification of acceptance. The balance 
of the tuition, $135, is payable in advance or at the time of registration. 


AcE Limit: 18 years or over. 


DorMITORY accommodations for men and women, about 100 of each, are 
available. Reservation must be made through the Music Center in advance. 
The rate for the six-week session is $175, including two meals (breakfast and 
dinner) daily. The dormitory fee is payable in full in advance or at time of 
registration. The Music Center does not have accommodations for married 
couples or families. For information on hotel and guest house accommodations other 
than the dormitories, please address the Berkshire Hills Conference, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


LuncH & REFRESHMENTS are served at the T anglewood Cafeteria on the 
grounds. 


EXPENSES for the session vary widely with the individual. Minimum ex- 
penses, including tuition, but exclusive of travel, are estimated at $375 
to $400. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, either instrumental or vocal, is not a part of the 
course of study at the Music Center. Students who wish private lessons are 
requested to make individual arrangements with members of the faculty 
after arrival at Tanglewood. 


Pianos for the use of the Berkshire Music Center are generously provided 
by the Baldwin Piano Company. 


G.I. Birt. The Berkshire Music Center is an approved place for education 
under Public Laws 346 and 16, the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. Qualified 
veterans may apply through the Veterans Administration for financial 
assistance. Applicants who intend to enroll under the G. I. Bill must present 
their Certificates of Eligibility at the time of registration. 


STUDENT Arp. Scholarships at the Berkshire Music Center are in the form 
of grants toward tuition from the Tanglewood Revolving Scholarship Fund, 
which is based upon gifts from RCA-Victor in connection with the sales 


ka 





of its “Berkshire” model radio-victrolas. Recipients of Student Aid are 
asked to submit a statement of their intention to contribute an amount 
equal to their grant, without interest, to the Scholarship Fund after an 
unspecified period when they are in a position to do so. This statement 
does not constitute a legal note or claim upon the student’s estate, but is 
intended as a serious statement of the student’s willingness and expectation 
to make such a contribution. 


Grants from the Scholarship Fund are in general limited to students of 
orchestral conducting (active), orchestral instruments in Departments II 
and IV, composition, opera, and chorus leaders in Department V. No 
funds are available for living expenses. 


These grants are made within the limits of the funds available to the 
students who best satisfy the requirements of musical ability, financial need, 
and good character. The purpose of the grants is to enable students who 
would otherwise be unable to do so to attend the Music Center. Grants are 
not intended as prizes for musical excellence, and it is expected that students 
who are able to attend without financial assistance will not apply for aid. 


For further information, please address 


THOMAS D. PERRY, Jr. 
Berkshire Music Center . . . Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
SYMPHONY HALL, Boston 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


(from June 1 to August 20 —' TANGLEWoop — LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS) 


The Friends of the Berkshire Music Center 


is an organization of the several hundred persons who are interested in the 
Music Center and contribute financially to its support. Dr. Lewis Perry 
is National Chairman. Members of the Friends of the Berkshire Music 
Center are invited to many of the numerous orchestral, choral, chamber 
music, and operatic performances given by the Music Center. Each season 
there are approximately forty such performances to which admission is by 
invitation only. 


A voluntary contribution to the support of the Music Center constitutes 
membership in the Friends. Contributions should be sent to the Friends 
of the Berkshire Music Center, Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
(between June 1 and August 20: Tanglewood — Lenox, Massachusetts). 
Checks should be made payable to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
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1. Main House, the original mansion, contains the 
offices of administration, the library, and studios. 


2. Music Shed, seating 6,000, where the Berkshire 
Festival concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra are held. The Shed was built in 1938 from 
the designs of Elie] Saarinen and is used by the 
student orchestras of the Berkshire Music Center. 


3. Theatre-Concert Hall, seating 1,200, built in 
1941-Eliel Saarinen, architect. It is used for 
the Bach and Mozart concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, for chamber music concerts 
and the activities of the Opera Department. 


4. Chamber Music Hall, seating 300, built in 1941. 
It is used for concerts by small chamber groups, 
for Jectures, large classes and rehearsals. 


5. Hawthorne Cottage. A replica of the house in 
which Hawthorne lived at Tanglewood. (The original 
was destroyed by fire in 1891.) This replica was 
completed in 1948 through the generosity of the 


National Federation of Music Clubs and was 
presented to the Berkshire Music Center. 


6. The Barn has been converted to use for rehears- 
als of the Music Center. 


7. The Garage, also used for rehearsals of the 
student groups. 


8. Rehearsal Stage, used for student rehearsals. 


9. Main Gate. Designed by the firm of Saarinen, 
completed in 1948. The Ticket Office, the office of 
the Friends of the Berkshire Music Center, and the 
Exhibition Room are located here. 

10. Tanglewood Music Store has a stock of scores 
and recordings of music performed at Tanglewood, 
as well as books on music and material used by 
the students. 


11. The Formal] Gardens. 


12. Cafeteria. Luncheon is served daily at reason- 
able prices for students. 


Tanglewood is an estate of 210 acres given in 1936 to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


by the late Mrs. Andrew Hepburn and Miss Mary Aspinwall Tappan. It was once the 
meeting place of Emerson, Holmes, and Melville. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived at Tangle- 
wood for a year in 1850 and 1851, imagined his Tanglewood Tales and The Wonder Book, 


and wrote The House of the Seven Gables there. 


Tanglewood extends from the northern shore of Stockbridge Bowl in the town of 
Stockbridge, to West Street in the town of Lenox. The Main House commands an excel- 
lent view of the southern Berkshire Hills across the Stockbridge Bowl. 


The spacious grounds are at the disposal of the students. There are facilities for 
bathing and boating on the lake, where the Music Center maintains a clubhouse and 
dressing rooms. There are opportunities for riding, golf, tennis, and excellent mountain 
walks and drives in the vicinity. Tanglewood is open for inspection throughout the year. 
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1949 Berkshire Festival 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Director 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN and ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO, Guest Conductors 


Students at the Berkshire Music Center are provided with tickets for the 
1949 Berkshire F estival. Those unable to attend the Music Center or whose 
friends or family wish to attend the Festiva] Concerts may apply for tickets 
by writing to. 

BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 

SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 

(after June 1 — TANGLEWoop — LENox, MassacnuseETTs) 
Checks should be drawn to the Boston SYMPHONY Orcuestra, INc. 


The 1949 Berkshire Festival will include thirteen concerts — the customary 
three Series of three concerts and four extra concerts: 


IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL: 


Saturdayevening ..... July 16 
Sunday afternoon . . |. | July 17 
puurcayevening 85 wt July 23 
Sundayafternoon ..... July 24 


IN THE MUSIC SHED: 


Thursdayevening ..... | July 28 
Saturdayevening . . ... July 30 
Sunday afternoon . . |. ._ | July 31 


Extra Concerts — 
music of. 

Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn and Schubert 


SERIES A 


Thursday evening 
Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 


August 4 
August 6 
August 7 


SERIES B 


Thursday evening 
Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 


August 11 
August 13 
August 14 


SERIES C 


Until June 1 tickets will be available at the following prices: 


For three concerts in one series $5, $7.50, $9, $12 
Boxes, seating six $100 
For each of the extra concerts $2.50 and $3.50 


(These prices available only to subscribers to one or more of the three series above.) 


After June 1, any remaining tickets will be available only at the following 
single concert prices .. . 


Series Concerts (for each concert).... $2.50, $4, $5, $6 (Box) 
For. extra concerts $3 and $4 
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vere announced this week by July 16 ang 17 and vuly. 25 ee 


rge Koussevitzky, now com-"‘ 
pleting his twenty-fifth and last 


Season as the or a’s yo 
‘ductor. ° a4 
' The concerts in#fthe’ Shed will 


EY tage on Thursday evening, July 
28, 


with Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
{Orchestra (in Siloti’s ~ arrange- 
‘ment), Strauss’s “Death and 
‘Transfiguration,’ and Brahms’ 
‘Symphony No, 2. On Saturday 
‘evening, July 30, Dr. Koussevitzky 
‘will commemorate the two hun- 
‘dredth anniversary of the birth of. 
‘Goethe with Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to Goethe’s “Egmont” and 
/Liszt’s Faust Symphony, inspired 
by the text of the German poet. 
|\Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Cons 
icerto with Claudio Arrau as so- 
loist will be on this program, Gn 
Sunday afternoon, July 31, 
Leonard Bernstein will conduct 
two works by Schumann—the 
Overture to “Manfred” and the 
Fourth Symphony—and Stravin- 
sky’s “Rite of Spring.” __ 7 

The second week of conce 


will begin on Thursday ev 


Aug. 4, with a Tchaikovsky; a 
gram—the String Serenade; the 
Violin Concerto with Jascha | 
Heifetz as soloist, and the Fourth. 
Symphony, On Saturday evening, 
Aug. 6, Dr, Kowssevitzky will 
present Roussel’s Suite in F, Mil- 
haud’s First Cello Concerto with 
Gregor Piatigorsky as soloist, 
“L’Ascension,” by Messiaen (who 
Will be on the faculty of the Berk- 
Shire Music Center), and the Sym- 
‘phony by César Franck. On Sun. 
aay afternoon, Aug, 7, Eleazar de 
Carvalho will conduct William | 
mchuman’s Symphony for: 


‘Strings, “Mandu-carara,” by Vil-/ 
la-Lobos, and Strauss’s “Thus! 


‘Spake Zarathustra.” 

The third week of concerts wil] 
open on Thursday evening, Aug. » 
11, with Leonard Bernstein pre-— 


senting Schubert’s Fourth 


mp 


in’s Symphony 
8. Koussevitzky’s ; 


ee 
Copland’s “Quiet City,” De- 


4 will’be announced shortly, 


Schedule gf Programe 
ForTanglewood Concerts 


Serge Koussevitzky has an. 
nounced the 
by the Bost 


will conduct six of the nine con- 
certs. Two will b 


and programs are: ¥ ? g a 
Series A° Thursday night, July 28, Dr’! S- 
S@vitzky conducting: Vivaldi, Concerto for 
orchestra (arr. Siloti); Strauss, 

Brahms, 
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nade, Violin Concer 
gaa Fourth Symphony. Saturday night, Aug 
‘6, Dr. Koussevitzky conducting: Roussel, Suit« 
in F; Milhaud, Cello Concerto No. 1 (solois’ 
‘Gregor Piatigorsky): Messaien, L’Ascensior’ 
‘franck, Symphony. Sunday afternoon, Aug, 7 
Mr. de Carvatho conducting: William Schumen. 
lSymphony for Strings: Wille Teves Mandu- 
carara; Strauss, Thus Spake Zarathustra, ° 
Series ©: Thursday night, Aug. 11, Mr’ 
Bernstein conducting: Schubert, Symphony No | 
4 (Tragic): Shostakovitch, Symphony No. 7. 
Saturday night, Aug. 13, Dr. Koussevitzy con- 
ducting; Haydn, Symphony No. 88, in G major: 
Benjamin Britten, Symphony with Chorus (firs! 
performance), Sunday afternoon, Aug. 14, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting: C. P. E. Bach, Con- 
certo for orchestra; Copland, Quiet City: 
Rebussy, The Sea: Beethoven, Symphony 
No. 5. 


The programs of the Bach and 
Mozart concerts in Tanglewood’s 
Theater-Concert Hall on Satur- 
day nights and Sunday afternoons, 
July 16 and.17) 23 and 24, will be 
announced later. The Beethoven 
“Egmont” orerhie | aaa Liszl 
“Faust” Symphony ) 
for July 30, both based on works 
of Goethe, will be played in com= 
memoration of the 200th annivers 
sary of Goethe’s birth. re gee 
tion about tickets is obtainable 
from ‘Symphony Hall, mn 
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1949 Berkshire Festival 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Music Director 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN and ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO, Guest Conductors 


Programs Set tor Langlewood 


Programs for the Berkshire Bussy’s “The Sea,” and Beetho- 
Festival this summer by the Bos- Te Fifth Symphony. 
ton Symphony Orchestra at Tan-/ Bac,” Pag for two pairs of 
glewood in Lenox, Massachusetts, ante. ee ee 
were announced this week by 


smaller ‘Theater Concert Hal] 
duly 16 and 17 and July 23 fiw 
24 Wil be announced shortly, 


eae Asieh a Mihk argid haigete 


Students at the Berkshire Music Center are provided with tickets for the 
1949 Berkshire Festival. Those unable to attend the Music Center or whose 
friends or family wish to attend the Festival Concerts may apply for tickets 
by writing to 

BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 

SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 

(after June 1 — TANGLEWoop — LENox, MAssAcuusETTs) 
Checks should be drawn to the Boston SYMPHONY OrcuHEstTRA, INc. 


The 1949 Berkshire Festival will include thirteen concerts — the customary 
three Series of three concerts and four extra concerts: 


IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL: 


Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 
Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 


Extra Concerts — 
music of. 

Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn and Schubert 


July 16 
July 17 
July 23 
July 24 


IN THE MUSIC SHED: 


Thursday evening 
Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 


July 28 
July 30 
July 31 
August 4 


August 6 
August 7 


SERIES A 


Thursday evening 
Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 


SERIES B 


Thursday evening 
Saturday evening 
Sunday afternoon 


August 11 
August 13 
August 14 


SERIES C 


Until June 1 tickets will be available at the following prices: 


$5, $7.50, $9, $12 
$100 
$2.50 and $3.50 


(These prices available only to subscribers to one or more of the three series above.) 


For three concerts in one series 
Boxes, seating six 
For each of the extra concerts 


After June 1, any remaining tickets will be available only at the following 
single concert prices. . . 


Series Concerts (for each concert).... $2.50, $4, $5, $6 (Box) 
For extra concerts $3 and $4 


(All above prices include Federal Tax) 
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Serge Koussevitzky, now com- 
pleting his twenty-fifth and last 
season as 
‘ductor, 

e Shed will 
‘open on Thursday evening, July 
.28, with Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
‘Orchestra (in Siloti’s © arrange- 
ment), Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration,’ and Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 2. On Saturday 
evening, July 30, Dr. Koussevitzky 
will commemorate the two hun- 
-dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe with Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to Goethe’s “Egmont” and 
Liszt's Faust Symphony, inspired 
by the text of the German poet. 
‘Beethoven's Fourth Piano Cons 
certo with Claudio Arrau as so- 
loist will be on this program. Gn 
Sunday afternoon, July 31. 
Leonard Bernstein will conduct 
(wo works by Schumann—the 
Overture to “Manfred” and the 
Fourth Symphony—and Stravin- 
sky's “Rite of Spring.” | 

The second week of concerts 
will begin on Thursday evening, 
Aug. 4, with a Tchaikovsky. pro» 
Sram—the String Serenade, the 
Violin Concerto with Jascha, 
Heifetz as soloist, and the Fourth 
Symphony, On Saturday evening, 
Aug. 6, Dr, Koussevitzky will 
present Roussel’s Suite in F, Mil- 
haud’s First Cello Concerto with 
Gregor Piatigorsky as soloist, 
“L’Ascension,” by Messiaen (who 
will be on the faculty of the Berk- 
shire Music Center), and the Sym. 
phony by César Franck. On Sun. 
aay afternoon, Aug, 7, Eleazar de 
Carvalho will cenduct William 
Schuman’s Symphony for 
strings, “Mandu-carara,” by Vil- 
la-Lobos, and Strauss’s 
spake Zarathustra.” 

The third week of concerts wil] 
open on Thursday evening, Aug, 
11, with Leonard Bernstein pre- 
senting Schubert’s Fourth Sym- 
phony (‘Tragic’) and the Seventh 
Symphony by Shostakovitch, On 
Saturday evening, Aug. 13, Dr, 
loussevitzky will present the pre- 
miere of a Symphony with cherus 
which Benjamin Britten has re- 
cently completed, This will be 
preceded by Haydn’s Symphony 
in G major, No. 88. Koussevitzky’s 
closing program ’on Sunday afier- 
noon, Aug, 14, will consist of the 
Orchestra Concerto by C, P. E. 
Bach, Copland’s “Quiet City,’ De- 
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Schedule af Programs 


ForTanglewood Concerts 


| Serge Koussevitzky has an 
‘Nounced the programs to be playec 
‘by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in this sSummer’s Berkshire 
Music Festival in the Music Shed 
ab Tanglewood, Lenox. Mass. He 
will conduct six of the nine con- 
certs. Two will be conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein and one by 
Eleazar de Carvalho. The dates 
and programs are: @aPe , 


| Series A* Thursday night, July 28, Dr8Kous 
S@vitzky conducting: Vivaldi, Concerta fo 
‘Orchestra (arr. Siloti): Strauss, Death an, 
Transfiguration: Brahms, Symphony No 
Saturday night. July 30, Dr. Kousse 
conducting: Beethoven, Overture to “Een 
And piano concerto in G major (soloist. Clay: 
Arrau): Liszt, Faust Symphony. Sundav atie 
Noon, July 31. My Bernstein conducting: 
ture to ‘Manfred’ and 
Stravinsky, Rites of Spring, 

Series RB: Thursday night, Aug. 4. Dr. & 
seviizky conducting: Tchaikovsky, Strine | 
nade, Violin Concerto (soloist, Jascha Hei 
ind Fourth Symphony. Saturday night, At 
» UP. Koussevitzky conducting: Roussel. S 
im F; Milhaud, Cello Concerto No. 1 (solol 
Gregor Piatigorskv): Messaien, L’Ascenasio 
franck, Symphony. Sunday afternoon. Aug. 7 
Mr. de Carvatho conducting: William Schume: 
Symphony for Strings: Villa-Lobos, Maldy 
Carrara: Strauss, Thus Snake Zarathustra, 
| Series C: Thursday night. Aue. ll, M 
‘Pernstein conducting: Schubert, Symphony N: 
4 (Tragic): Shostakovitch, Symphony No. 
Saturday night, Aug. 13. Dr. Koussevitzy ear 
ducting: Haydn, Symphony No. 88. in G maio: 
Benjamin Britten, Symphony with Chorus (firs 
performance), Sunday afternoon. Aug. 14. DP: 
Koussevitzky conducting: C. P. BE. Bach, Con 
Copland, Quiet Cit 
Beethoven, Symphon: 


Fourth Sympnh 


certo ior orchestra; 
Debussy, The Sea: 
iNo. 5, 


The programs of the Bach and 
‘Mozart concerts in Tanglewood’s 
‘Theater-Concert Hall on Satuwr- 
day nights and Sunday afternoons. 
July 16 and.17) 23 and 24, will be 
announced later. The Beethoven 
“Egmont” overture and _ Lisz! 
“aust” Symphony in the program 
for July 30, both based on works 
of Goethe, will be played in coms 
memoration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of Goethe’s birth. Informas 
tion about tickets is obtainable 
‘from ‘Symphony Hall, Boston, 


‘Mass. 
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The twelfth annual Berkshire 
Festival of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will open on July 16 
at Tanglewood. in Lenox, Mass. 
Serge Koussevitzky will € 
the musical director, ' 
Nine concerts will be given in 
the Music Shed, through, three 
week ends, on Thursday evenings, 
Saturday evenings, and Sunday 


ternoons. These will be Series 
A tule 28, 30, and 31; Series B— 
Aug. 4, 6, and 7, and Series C— 
Auge il, 13; and 14. Leonare 
Berfistein and Eleazar de Carvalh« 
will appear as guest conductors 
Soloists will be announced later. 
Prior to these concerts in the 
large Music Shed by the full or 
chestra, Dr. Koussevitzky will 
conduct four concerts by a smalle: 
orchestra in the intimate Theate: 
Concert Hall. These concerts will 
be given on the Saturday evenin fs 
and Sunday afternoon of tw 
week ends—July 16-17, and July 
23-24. Two. different prograrns- 
drawn from the music of Bach 
Mozart, Haydn, and Schubert--. 
will be given each week end. | 
Subscribers to the Berkshirs 
Festival concerts last year wil! 
have the privilege of renewing 
their subscriptions before the 
public sale begins on March | 
Subscribers are also offered seat: 
to the concerts in the Theater 
Concert Hall at reduced prices 
Information about the Music 
Center and the programs of the 
Festival, when announced, may be 
obtained by applying to Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Berkshire Festival Concerts 
Begin on July 28—Britten’s 
New Work Due Aug. 13 


Se eee 


The full schedule of programs 
for the main phase of the Berk. 
Shire Festival to be held by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Serge Koussevitzky, next summer 
at Tanglewood in Lenox, Mass., 
was announced yesterday. 

At the first of the concerts in 
the Shed, Thursday night, July 28, 
works to be‘ presented are the Vi- 
valdi-Siloti Concerto for Orches- 
tra, Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration” and Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, Saturday night, July 
30, in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth, Dr. 
NKoussevitzky. will conduct Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
Wiszt’s “Baust” Symphony, and 
che program will be completed by 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, with Claudio Arrau, 
ist, Sunday afternoon, July 31, 
Schumann’s “Manfred’”’ Overture 
and Fourth Symphony, and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Rites of Spring” will be 
‘ed by Leonard Bernstein gyest 
vonductor. ew 7 a 

Programs tHe secénd “week 

Will be as follows: Thursday night, 
4ug.-4, Tchaikovsky’s String Sere- 
lade, violin concerto, with Jascha 
Hleifetz, as Soloist, and Fourth 
Symphony; Saturday night. Aug. 
» Roussel’s Suite in F, Milhaud’s 
“inst Cello Concerto with Gregor 
‘atigorsky as soloist, Messiaen’s 
Ascension” and César Franck’s 
o¥mphony, and Sunday afternoon, 
Lug. 7, Schuman’s Symphony for 
Strings, Villa-Lobos’ “Mandi-ca- 
raré”° and Strauss’ “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” with Eleazar de Car- 
valho as guest conductor, 

For the third week, the pro- 
Srams will be: Thursday night, 
Aug. 11, Schubert’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Shostakovich’s Seventh 
Symphony, directed by Mr. Bern- 
stein; Saturday night, Aug. 138, 
Haydn's Symphony in G major, 
No. 88, and the first public per- 
formance of the new “Spring” 
Symphony by Benjamin Britten, 
and at the closing concert, Sun- 
day afternoon, Aug 14, C. P. KE. 
Bach’s Orchestra Concerto, Cop- 
land’s “Quiet City,” Debussy’s “La 
Mer” and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

Works to be performed at the 
two pairs of Bach-Mozart concerts, 
July 16 and 17, and July 23 and 24, 
in the Theatre Concert Hall, will 


he announced later. 
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Please do not write 


Fasten small 
in this space. 


photograph here. 


Berkshire Music (enter 


SERGE Koussevitzky, Director 


at TANGLEWOOD 
Between Lenox and Stockbridge, Mass. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Graduate or professional echool ......caspcceertdacsl.....ccccccccccescsccsssserssescesesencssesosseresendecasecones 
i ETD MRTG Ee TE mG R a RUE PRE DE ON WNT Ae Maer Seem ee siciiaen kta eabiindgats iehaicsuilelaiaadiapaenanaa 


Principal Music courses and Instructors in any of the above schools 


Course: Instructor:........... 


PRESENT OccuPaTION (other than musical): 
PreESENT Musica. ACTIVITIES: 


Are these musical activities professional ? 
Previous PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: 


PESOS HEHE EEE HEHE EHO HEH HEHE EEE ETEEEHEEEEEHEEEESEEEE HSER ESEEE TEESE HESS EEEH ESSE SESE EEOES PTE TEREEEL EEE 


GENERAL INFORMATION: Have you ever applied for admission before? Yes, No, Year 
Have you ever been enrolled at the Music Center? Yes, No, Year 


For the purpose of forming the Festival Chorus, please fill in the following: 
My voice is: Soprano 1], Alto (1, Tenor (, Bass (0. 


Do you wish to apply for dormitory accommodations? Yes (], No [. 


For a list of hotel or guest house accommodations in the Berkshire other than the dormitories, please 
address the BERKSHIRE H1Lts ConFERENCE, PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Do you intend to enroll under the G.I. Bill of Rights? Yes No, Public Law 3460 or 160. 
If you are a veteran and eligible under the G.I. Bill, but do not intend to take advantage of it, please 
explain briefly: 2.0.0.0... aL ca. DOAN L...08. dea. WL i, BISA Sevvidietanminis tote idenagcaiceesalpcomeecee cts 


Students who enro.° ‘nder the G.I. Bill of Rights must present their 
Certificates of Eligibility at the time of registration at Tanglewood. 


PLEASE FILL IN REVERSE SIDE 


























DEPARTMENTAL: Please check the Department for which you wish to apply: 


Note: The schedule of each Department is planned as a full-time activity; in general, students may not have active status in more 
than one division. All students are given the greatest possible opportunity to observe the activities of the other Departments. 
All students, except members of Department II and Active Singers in Department IV, are expected to take part in the Festival 


Chorus. 
Applicants will receive supplementary application forms requesting more detailed information regarding qualifications. Applicants 
for active status in Departments I, II, IV and V may be asked to present themselves for auditions or interviews during the Spring 


of 1949. Applicants for Department III may be‘asked to submit scores. 


Dept. I. Conpuctine: Orchestral Conducting, Active 1, Auditor (2. 


Choral Conducting, Active (J, Auditor (1). 
(Applicants for the course in Operatic Conducting and Coaching should apply under Department IV.) 


Dept. I]. OrcHESTRA AND CHAMBER Music: [] 


SS SR SOME SELLE OLN AOL ELE NE! OR AEE NOL ETT TET ON each... EM abe 





Dept. IJI. Compositrion [] 


Dept, [V. Opera: Opera Dramatics: [)  (Voicet..cc.e cee eeseteessesreesneeneenenenenenene ), Song Repertoire 0, 
Operatic Conducting and Coaching (pianists) 0, Stage Directing 0, 
Scenic Arts (, Costuming (], Opera and Chamber Orchestra [7]. 
i Auditor [J Instrument.............. LDR. MRM QUIRATOAG. AG. BIBUREAM. ....00 
Dept. V. CuHorat Sincinc: [] Voice: Soprano 1), Alto 0, Tenor 0, Bass Ci. 
Have you ever sung in achorus? Yes 1, No OC. STD. | SUM URRIEDT TTC OMOOMRORTCER SC aE e NT. Ceys 
f Naaesanennansnesscnressnsseentsensasenssesesensscasnssnssecessenssecnsasrsenencenencnganenees RIIIRE si. svchisccscausendtiedonehaphenakadsesnonvasaavensesabsivandipinyyss 
: ORCHESTRA AND CHAMBER Music [1], Imstrument.............. cece esseeeseeesseeeseeeneeensaeeceaeerseeeeerseaeennaennnaenseesesgens 


Please list a few of the most difficult pieces you can play, to give some indication of your technical 





DIOFCIERICY 3 ooo cccccnnn alan iaecaeeanessnenusenseseneenessnensneensennscnnegensansnensccnsessceneqaneqggaconeense+##es 







Be a en cy beS Ode CCU REOES NR OS SC RSNES FURRUENANEES ER CORRE ROE SEEDANU SHORT eTTESeESsp LENE EER ooreynEEonres HHDReRELON Ter ITI MMItTN Tne Tt”, 


a NL a rida pee becosensceeeddbeneesecebeceenatdedeades o0teensentncedeqands ¢iihins so 500g oretgnecete hes cageasavageoareqnesoueseoeer leis ENR ETO COSTA CCT 


Appitionat Activities (open to all students): Do you wish to join the course in Solfege? Yes 1), No (0. 





Do you wish to join the course in Harmonic Analysis? Yes (1, No (. 






This form, with a small photograph of the applicant attached to the front, should be mailed as soon as possible to: 





Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 
SYMPHONY HALL — BOSTON I'5, MASSACHUSETTS 
(from June.1 to August 20: Tanglewood — Lenox, Massachusetts) 








General tuition is $150,.._A registration payment of $15 \isdue upon receipt of notice that the application is accepted. The balance 
of the tuition is payable on or before the day of registration. : 
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Koussevitzky Project 
To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR; 
Serge Koussevitzky, a conductor of 


unique talents, is no longer present to 
further the cause of American music, In 


addition to his many outstanding qualities 
he was also the greatest champion of 
American composers—a group to which the 
writer belongs by profession, 


The question has been raised as to the 
future of the famous Berkshire Music Cene 
ter, now that it lacks the personal enthu- 
siasm of its dynamic founder, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, It is heartening to learn that it 
will continue this year, at least, under the 
able administration Leonard Bernstein 
and Aaron Copland. “2G. 

However, maintenance of the Center is 
known to be very costly to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In view of this state of 
affairs, might it not be fitting to have the 
composers who benefited so much by Kous- 
sevitzky’s efforts come, in some way, to 


something French is a remote 
likelihood. Certainly it has not 
been rebuilt into anything Rus- 
sian by Dr. Koussevitzky. It will 
never, we may be sure, become a 
replica of the Orchestre National 
of France, which gave a concert 
in Boston last autumn with Mr. 
Miinch conducting. Brilliant and 
interesting ‘as that. ensemble 
proved to be, it was not what 
Bostonians would want their or- 
ganization changed into, or that 
they would find their aspirations 
appropriately expressed by. 
r SE AR 

No: the Boston Symphony, de- 
spite all conductorial influence, 
will remain the orchestra it has 
been from its foundation. A con- 
ductor’s individuality explains 
much, yet not everything, nor 
even the main thing. We can tell, 
indeed, by the figure a conductor 


the aid of this most valuable, indispensable 
institution? In view of its past achieve- 
ments, its role in the future of American 
music could be of incalculable importance, 
Now is the time for all those who believe 
in the necessity for such a school to do 
something about it. This is a great oppor- 
tunity for American music—a moment not 
only for the continuation and development 
of a great idea, but for expansion, We must 
not let it pass by. We must build on the 
foundations laid by this great, generous, 
foreign-born American, FREDERIC VONN 
New York 


cuts when he walks on the plat- 
form how he will do the job. To 
take an example from the past, 
Karl Muck, who held the Boston 
Symphony baton for a couple of 
seasons in the early nineteen 
hundreds, and for other seasons 
just before and along into World 
War I, habitually stepped in sight 
upon the stage with the bearing 
of someone commanding the situ- 
ation, which for him was the or- 
chestral ambiance chiefly; for he 
exercised little emotional con- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Turns 


ow THAT Charles Minch is 
N taking charge of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, 
Succeeding Serge Koussevitzky, 
answers. are foreshadowed to 
questions of artistic policy. Mr. 
Munch comes to America a 
Frenchman, and no doubt he 
will, in all essentials, remain one. 
For Dr. Koussevitzky came a 
Russian, and he remained Rus- 
sian, though acquiring, in the 
progress of his career, citizenship 
in the adopted country. 


Page 


special concern for sound, with 
the result that each city has an 
ear of its own, To exemplify, 
there is the Parisian ear, which 
notoriously refuses to enjoy 
Tchaikovsky. Then don’t forget 
the ear of Londoners, which 
Americans, until a few decades 
ago, so trusted and relied upon 
that they received pianists into 
their concert halls on the mere 
good report of London. Singers, 
down to World War II, had onky 
to appear at Covent Garden to be 
accepted for opera in New York. 


That the Boston Symphony 
i BOS 


will be converted, however, into 





No need to speak of Vienna and 


Leipzig. Orchestral conductors 


have regularly entered into ac-— 
tivity in the United States under 
acclaim from Vienna. or after 


training at Leipzig, go back as 
far as you like. Fair to admit, 


moreover, regarding conductors, 
they possess, every one of them, 
inalienable powers and inherit- 
ances that audiences respond to. 
There was Arthur Nikisch of 
Boston Symphony legend, who 
could introduce the rising scale 
passage of the early measures of 
Beethoven’s “Leonora” Overture 
No. 3 with a tonitruous force that 
set him apart from any batonist 
of his day and perhaps of any 
other. His small hand and short 
arm enabled him to make a 
down-beat that brought every 
instrument to simultaneous ac- 
cent on the attack. The same for 
his dealing with the horns in the 
first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony. Then 
Koussevitzky, incumbent 60 
years after Nikisch—did anyone, 
or will anyone, ever surpass him 
for delicate handling of the 


doublebasses in the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony? 


mae 


In Dr. Koussevitzky’s time, 
when Boston, through technical 
chance and change, assumed. a 
peripheral instead of a central 
character, the Bostonian ear was 
fain to attune itself to a large, 
broad, expansive sonority. The 
community having resolved it- 
self into a chain and necklace of 
residential quarters or munici- 
palities, many subscribers to the 
Symphony concerts found them- 
selves negotiating distances of 
which formerly they knew noth- 


ing. They might almost as well - 


have been dwellers in settlements 
along the Volga River, like the 
people to whom Dr. Koussevitzky 
in his early conducting days 
transported players and gave or- 
chestral programs. At the be- 
ginning of his career he was 
inspired, inevitably, with that 
bigness, that grandeur, that sub- 
limity, which Russians so de- 
lightedly affect.og wy @ “23-49 


He brought this thing along 
with him to Boston, and he feund 
it suited well the public of the 
broad topographical sweep. But 
we shall find it logically disap- 
pearing with him from the or- 
chestral scene, and we shall have 
what Thoreau zealots might call 
a new tune on our telegraph 
harp. The Bostonian ear will de- 
sire again music from the inner 
heart of the orchestra; in fine, 
music from the players rather 
than dominantly from the con- 
ductor. In the coming time, ac- 
cordingly, the noisy brass of the 
Boston Symphony may be ex- 
pected to recede; the wood winds 
may be expected to rise to sig- 
nificance again, and the violins 
may be expected to reassert a 
warmth and pulse which they 
possess and have long repressed. 


Pie's 


The orchestra in such event 
will become neither French nor 
like-French under Mr. Miinch. 
It will simply become the ideal 
Boston Symphony; while the 
new conductor, for his part, will 
manifest, we may hope, the pre- 
cision of Nikisch, the melody of 
Muck, the good humor of Fiedler, 
and the passion of Koussevitzky. 
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No need to speak of Vienna and 
Leipzig. Orchestral conductors 
have regularly entered into ac- 
tivity in the United States under 
acclaim from Vienna or after 
training at Leipzig, go back as 
far as you like. Fair to admit, 


moreover, regarding conductors, 
they possess, every one of them, 
inalienable powers and inherit- 
ances that audiences respond to. 
There was Arthur Nikisch of 
Boston Symphony legend, who 
could introduce the rising scale 
passage of the early measures of 
Beethoven’s “Leonora” Overture 
No. 3 with a tonitruous force that 
set him apart from any batonist 
of his day and perhaps of any 
other. His small hand and short 
arm enabled him to make a 
down-beat that brought every 
instrument to simultaneous ac- 
cent on the attack. The same for 
his dealing with the horns in the 
first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony. Then 
Koussevitzky, incumbent 60 
years after Nikisch—did anyone, 
or will anyone, ever surpass him 
for delicate handling of the 


doublebasses in the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony? 
ee ie 

In Dr. Koussevitzky’s time, 
when Boston, through technical 
chance and change, assumed. a 
peripheral instead of a central 
character, the Bostonian ear was 
fain to attune itself to a large, 
broad, expansive sonority. The 
community having resolved it- 
self into a chain and necklace of 
residential quarters or munici- 
palities, many subscribers to the 
Symphony concerts found them- 
selves negotiating distances of 
which formerly they knew noth- 
ing. They might almost as well 
have been dwellers in settlemenis 
along the Volga River, like the 
people to whom Dr. Koussevitzky 
in his early conducting days 
transported players and gave or- 
chestral programs. At the be- 
ginning of his career he was 
inspired, inevitably, with that 
bigness, that grandeur, that sub- 
limity, which Russians so de- 
lightedly affect.og wq © -23- 45 


He brought this thing along 
with him to Boston, and he found 
it suited well the public of the 
broad topographical sweep. But 
we shall find it logically disap- 
pearing with him from the or- 
chestral scene, and we shall have 
what Thoreau zealots might call 
a new tune on our telegraph 
harp. The Bostonian ear will de- 
sire again music from the inner 
heart of the orchestra; in fine, 
music from the players rather 
than dominantly from the con- 
ductor. In the coming time, ac- 
cordingly, the noisy brass of the 
Boston Symphony may be ex- 
pected to recede; the wood winds 
may be expected to rise to sig- 
nificance again, and the violins 
may be expected to reassert a 
warmth and pulse which they 
possess and have long repressed. 
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The orchestra in such event 
will become neither French nor 
like-French under Mr. Minch. 
It will simply become the ideal 
Boston Symphony; while the 
new conductor, for his part, will 
manifest, we may hope, the pre- 
cision of Nikisch, the melody of 
Muck, the good humor of Fiedier, 
and the passion of Koussevitzky. 


WintHrop P, Tryon 
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, C $ he L- 23 of 7 Geoffrey Landesman 
Charles Miinch, New Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


HUNTINGTON AND m ens AVENUES 


Telephone, CO mmonwealth 6-140% a 


a 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON, 1949-1950 


CONCERT BULLETIN OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 


RICHARD BuRGIN, Associate Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 
JoHN N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1949, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, In. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Season 


OCTOBER 


ho 
ho 


CG Ut pm ©9 


mo wh Wh 


25- 


ho 
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Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
Ann Arbor 
East Lansing 
Ann Arbor 
‘Toledo 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


Cambridge 
Boston 
New Haven 
New York 


New Brunswick 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 


DECEMBER 


2-3 
6 


Boston 
Newark 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cam bridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


JANUARY 


3 
6-7 
10 
ll 
12 


Providence 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Washington 


[ 46 ] 


¥ 


(Fri.—Sat. [) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.—Sat. II) 


(Fri.—Sat. ITT) 


1) 
(Fri—Sat. IV) 


(FriSat. V) 
(Tues. B) 
(I'ri.—Sat. VI) 
(Sun. a) 


(2) 


(Fri-Sat. VI) 
I 


(Wed. 2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(Sat. 2) 

(Tues. C) 
(Fri.—Sat. VIII) 
(Sun. b) 

(3) 
(Thurs.—Fri. 1X) 
(Pension Fund) 
(Fri.—Sat. X) 


(2) 
(Fri.—Sat. XI) 


(Wed. 3) 
(2) 


13 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


FEBRUARY 


34, 
7 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
New London 
New York 
Newark 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambrid ge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New York 
White Plains 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


31—April 1 Boston 


APRIL 


Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


1949-1 Q50 


(3) 

(Sat. 3) 

(Tues. D) . 
(Fri-Sat. XIT) 


(4) 
(Fri.—Sat. XITT) 
(Sun. c) 

(3) 


(Fri.—Sat. XIV) 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


[Sixty-ninth Season, 1949-1950 | 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
Gaston Elcus 
Rolland Tapley 


Norbert Lauga 
George Zazofsky 


Paul Cherkassky 
Harry Dubbs 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Joseph Leibovici 
Einar Hansen 
Daniel Eisler 


Norman Carol 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Harry Dickson 
Minot Beale 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 


Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 


Melvin Bryant 
John Murray 


Lloyd Stonestreet 
Henri Erkelens 


Saverio Messina 
Herman Silberman 


Stanley Benson 
Sheldon Rotenberg 
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BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 
Henry Greenberg 
Henry Portnoi 


Gaston Dufresne 
Henri Girard 


Henry Freeman 
John Barwicki 
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VIOLAS 
Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 


Georges Fourel 
Eugen Lehner 


Albert Bernard 
Emil Kornsand 


George Humphrey 
Louis Artieres 


Charles Van Wynbergen 
Hans Werner 

Jerome Lipson 

Siegfried Gerhardt 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 
Hippolyte Droeghmans 
Karl Zeise 

Josef Zimbler 

Bernard Parronchi 


Enrico Fabrizio 
Leon Marjollet 


FLUTES 


Georges Laurent 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


John Holmes 
Jean Devergie 
Joseph Lukatsky 


ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 


Manuel Valerio 

Attilio Poto 

Pasquale Cardillo 
Eb Clarinet 


BASS CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 


Raymond Allard 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Boaz Piller 


Horns 
Willem Valkenier 


- James Stagliano 


Principals 


Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 

Paul Keaney 

Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


TRUMPETS 


Georges Mager 
Roger Voisin 
Principals 


Marcel Lafosse 
Harry Herforth 
René Voisin 


‘TROMBONES 
Jacob Raichman 
Lucien Hansotte 
John Coffey 
Josef Orosz 


‘TUBA 
Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Elford Caughey 


‘TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Charles Smith 


PERCUSSION 
Max Polster 
Simon Sternburg 


PIANO 
Lukas Foss 


LIBRARIAN 
Leslie Rogers 
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’ With the’ departure of Dr. 
Koussevitzky the Symphony pub- 
lic is certain to wonder about the 
future of the orchestra. Charles. 


Miinch has already peen an- 
nounced as Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
successor. What sort of conductor 
what sort of man, is‘he?_ . 
The trustees, aware that the. 
orchestra’s eminence. has de-. 
pended upon long and continuous | 
ag parr with a single conduc- 
, have been influ 
— by that fact. ee eek 
iS was the case with Dr. - 
sevitzky, Charles Miinch ape 
come to this orchestra in the 
ak Be big ree from Europe, 
commend oy ustrious career to. 
| 41@ Was born in Strasbo 
enane, on Sept. 26, 1891, of 
moe mother and an Alsatian 
| foe His first teacher was his 
ts r, Ernest Miinch, who was 
a ¥ director of the Choeur Saint. 
; llaume in Strasbourg. He has 
wo brothers who have likewise 
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tag Bi and Carl Flesch in Berlin, 
Ste he was made professor of 
me , rasbourg Conservatory and 
ro uctor of the orchestra there. 
. oing to Leipzig in 1926 he 
rep as concertmaster in’ the 
ewandhaus Orchestra under 
i neim Furtwangler, 
n e went to Pari 
bg conducting concerts “of the 
paris Symphony Orchestra, the 
a moureux Orchestra and the 
rtd ese Orchestra, he founded 
ig Paris Philharmonic Orchestra 
of which he has since been the 
peeiar Pigott. in 1086 he suc- 
llippe Gaubert a ~ 
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With the departure of Dr. 
Koussevitzky the Symphony pub- 
lic is certain to wonder about the 


future of the orchestra. Charles 


Mitinch has already been an- 
nounced as Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
successor. What sort of conductor 
what sort of man, is he? . 

The trustees, aware that the 
orchestra’s eminence has de- 
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association with a single conduc- 
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More Argument on the Subject 
of Who Are Great Conductors 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 


‘ve had to wait until this Sabbath morning to get a few 
ce cet the churning mind, things for and things against, —" 
sioned by a piece by Ralph De Toledano, published some mont s 
ago in the American Mercury, called “The Cult of the Censucte. 
He means, of course, the symphonic conductor. Not a new sub- 
ject. but one everlastingly argued. 


Mr. De Toledano’s main idea Is 
that there are “a small number of 
highly skilled conductors who rot 
in the hinterland while the public 
clusters about the thtee or four 
“sreat names” elevated by God and 
their press agents to positions of un- 
approachable eminence.” In a way, 
that’s true. The greatest conduc- 


tors in this country today, the ones 
‘most applauded, are a few: Tosca- 


nini, Koussevitzky, Stokowski, 


Reiner, Walter, Mitropoulos, and 


now, here in Boston, , Charles 


h. - 
ee do. 43-47 Sk... 


expect this situation to be other- 
wise? These are the greatest con- 
ductors—each, to be sure, with his 
own sometimes eccentric individual- 
ity and his own weaknesses. Why 
shouldn’t the public desire them? 

Then he goes on to cite the ex- 
ample of Pierre Monteux “... ad- 
mired by Brahms and Debussy, un- 
der whose direction ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ and ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
were first performed—is banished to 
San Francisco after a long series of 
slights, beginning with his rejection 
by Boston when Karl Muck left.” 

Look at the Record 

To quote Al Smith, let’s look at 
the record. Pierre Monteux, though 
admired by Debussy, was one day 
less than 22 when Johannes Brahms 
died in Vienna; he was one year out 
of the Paris Conservatoire, a violin- 
ist, and probably had hardly ever 
conducted, except perhaps as a stu- 
dent. Further, Mr. Monteux was 
not rejected but engaged, a season 
after Karl Muck’s war-forced re- 


It was a Jesuit priest, Rev. - 
McElroy S.J., then pastor 0: 


Mary’s Church, and Archbi hoy 
John B. Fitzpatrick who 1n\)& 
the first Notre Dame nuns to ’) 
ton. Fr. McElroy’s great-gr« © 


niece, Mary Catherine McE'« 


repute, and he personally has been 
around the country as guest con- 
ductor, All the same, I should hesi- 
tate to regard him, by virtue of in- 
dividuality or imagination, as in the 
foremost rank of conductors today. 

Mr. De Toledano’s complaint that 
“the great symphony orchestras like 
the Boston and Philadelphia become 
the personal instruments of large 
musical egos, the New York Phil- 
harmonic is battered to a pulp by 
4 succession of temperaments, and 
the public clamors for more” in- 
volves, to my mind, a half-truth. 

Any great symphonic orchestra is 
better. off under one dominant 
musician. That is why the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky, and 
the Philadelphia in the best days of 
Stokowski, were truly great. The 
guest conductor system is bad, for 
it subjects an orchestra to the tech- 
nical and interpretive pullings and 
haulings of different individuals. 
That certainly has hurt the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The Large Ego 

As for the large ego, that is a 
requisite of any artist, and without 
a large ego one is not an artist. 
Conceit is another matter, and I 
doubt that in his private heart 
any first rate artist, long acclaimed 
by the public, and rated highly by 
the musical profession, is conceited. 

As for the influence of conductors’ 
press agents upon the public, I do 
not believe that any artist, no mat- 
ter how much his initial reputation 
may have been built up by a busy 
press agent, has ever maintained 
superiority without exceptionally 
high competence, not to use that 
explosive word ‘genius’. 

Art in the long view is subjected 
to a slow but all-powerful and mer- 
ciless process of selection. This 
process is the result of the force 
of myriad small opinions, tastes and 
satisfactions upon the part of the 
consuming public. It is no platitude 
to claim that, in matters of art, 
‘he finest quality nearly always 
'xins. By the same token, Mr De 


‘|\Toledano’s numerous competent 


‘men left in provincial banishment, 


He's a8 he says they are, must also 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. +,< 


McElroy of 70 Perkins st. ~~ 
maica Plain, is now_a seve’ 
grade pupil at Notre Dame 4.“ 


eve itually win—provided, of course 
ard have the stuff. | 


It should be mentioned that now 
jand again some artist seemins!v 


CHARLES MUNCH—F in ; 
of which he shatters esting impressions, in one 


of w 3 the baton, by Mrs. 
in “‘An Eye for Music.”’ Mr. Munch epire ge ts 


ductor of Boston Symphony next season. 
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FADED TEXT 


More Argument on the Subject 
of Who Are Great Conductors 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


We've had to wait until this Sabbath morning to get a few 
things off the churning mind, things for and things against, occa 
sioned by a piece by Ralph De Toledano, published some months 
ago in the American Mercury, called “The Cult of the Conductor. 
He means, of course, the symphonic conductor. Not a new sub- 
‘ect. but one everlastingly argued. 


Mr. De Toledano’s main jdea Is 
that there are “a small number of 
highly skilled conductors who rot 
in the hinterland while the public 
clusters about the three or four 
“sreat names” elevated by God and 
their press agents to positions of un- 
approachable eminence.” In a way, 
that’s true. The greatest conduc- 
tors in this country today, the ones 
most applauded, are a few: Tosca- 
nini, Koussevitzky, Stokowski, 
Reiner, Walter, Mitropoulos, and 
now, here in Boston, , Charles 
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expect this situation to be other- 
wise? These are the greatest con- 
ductors—each, to be sure, with his 
own sometimes eccentric individual- 
ity and his own weaknesses. Why 
shouldn’t the public desire them? 

Then he goes on to cite the ex- 
ample of Pierre Monteux “... ad- 
mired by Brahms and Debussy, un- 
der whose direction ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ and ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
were first performed—is banished to 
san Francisco after a long series of 
slights, beginning with his rejection 
by Boston when Karl Muck left.” 

Look at the Record 

To quote Al Smith, let’s look at 
the record. Pierre Monteux, though 
admired by Debussy, was one day 
less than 22 when Johannes Brahms 
died in Vienna; he was one year out 
of the Paris Conservatoire, a violin- 
ist, and probably had hardly ever 
conducted, except perhaps as a stu- 
dent. Further, Mr. Monteux was 
not rejected but engaged, a season 
after Karl Muck’s war-forced re- 
tirement, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Monteux remained in Boston five 
ee eee nn eee 


It was a Jesuit priest, Rev. . 
McElroy S.J., then pastor 0: 
Mary’s Church, and Archbi 
John B. Fitzpatrick who in‘ 
the first Notre Dame nuns to 
ton. Fr. McElroy’s great-gr 
niece, Mary Catherine McE 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. «,4! 


McElroy of 70 Perkins st., . 
maica Plain, is now a seve 
grade pupil at Notre Dame A 


repute, and he personally has been 
around the country as guest con- 
ductor. All the same, I should hesi- 
tate to regard him, by virtue of in- 
dividuality or imagination, as in the 
foremost rank of conductors today. 

Mr. De Toledano’s complaint that 

“the great symphony orchestras like 
the Boston and Philadelphia become 
the personal instruments of large 
musical egos, the New York Phil- 
harmonic is battered to a pulp by 
4 succession of temperaments, and 
the public clamors for more” ins 
volves, to my mind, a half-truth. 

Any great symphonic orchestra is 

better off under one dominant 
musician. That is why the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky, and 
the Philadelphia in the best days of 
Stokowski, were truly great. The 
guest conductor system is bad, for 
it subjects an orchestra to the tech- 
nical and interpretive pullings and 
haulings of different individuals. 
That certainly has hurt the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The Large Ego 

As for the large ego, that is a 
requisite of any artist, and without 
a large ego one is not an artist, 
Conceit is another matter, and [I 
doubt that in his private heart 
any first rate artist, long acclaimed 
by the public, and rated highly by 
the musical profession, is conceited. 

As for the influence of conductors’ 
press agents upon the public, I do 
not believe that any artist, no mat- 
ter how much his initial reputation 
may have been built up by a busy 
press agent, has ever maintained 
superiority without exceptionally 
high competence, not to use that 
explosive word ‘genius’, 

Art in the long view is subjected 
to a slow but all-powerful and mer- 
ciless process of selection. This 
process is the result of the force 
of myriad small opinions, tastes and 
satisfactions upon the part of the 
consuming public. It is no platitude 
to claim that, in matters of art, 


the finest quality nearly always 


vins. By the same token, Mr De 


‘y"iToledano’s numerous competent 
men left in provincial banishment, 


as he says they are, must also 
eve itually win—provided, of course 
they have the stuff. 

- Tt should be mentioned that now 
aud again some artist seemins!v 
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FADED TEXT 


More Argument on the Subject 
of Who Are Great Conductors 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


al ing to get a few 
We've had to wait until this Sabbath morning to | lew 
things off the churning mind, things for and things against, io 
sioned by a piece by Ralph De Toledano, published some montis 
ago in the American Mercury, called “The Cult of the pag 
He means, of course, the symphonic conductor. Not a new sub- 
ject. but one everlastingly argued. 


Mr. De Toledano’s main idea Is 
that there are “a small number of 
highly skilled conductors who rot 
in the hinterland while the public 
clusters about the thtee or four 
“sreat names” elevated by God and 
their press agents to positions of un- 
approachable eminence.” In a way, 
that’s true. The greatest conduc- 
tors in this country today, the ones 
most applauded, are a few: Tosca- 
nini, Koussevitzky, Stokowski, 
Reiner, Walter, Mitropoulos, and 
now. here in Boston, , Charles 


Munch. - 
aeer, hd 43-47 oledano 


expect this situation to be other- 
wise? These are the greatest con- 
ductors—each, to be sure, with his 
own sometimes eccentric individual- 
ity and his own weaknesses. Why 
shouldn’t the public desire them’? 

Then he goes on to cite the ex- 
ample of Pierre Monteux “... ad- 
mired by Brahms and Debussy, un- 
der whose direction ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ and ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
were first performed—is banished to 
San Francisco after a long series of 
slights, beginning with his rejection 
by Boston when Karl Muck left.” 

Look at the Record 

To quote Al Smith, let’s look at 
the record. Pierre Monteux, though 
admired by Debussy, was one day 
less than 22 when Johannes Brahms 
died in Vienna; he was one year out 
of the Paris Conservatoire, a violin- 
ist, and probably had hardly ever 
conducted, except perhaps as a stu- 
dent. Further, Mr. Monteux was 
not rejected but engaged, a season 
after Karl Muck’s war-forced re- 
tirement, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 7 

Monteux remained in Boston five 
seasons, rebuilt the orchestra fromm 
the wreckage left by the war and 
the strike, and was much honored 
here for so doing. Since he has 
occupied the San Francisco post-- 
which, if I were a conductor, [I 
would not regard as “banishment” 
—Monteux has been increasingly 
known—at least in musical circles— 
as a conductor of finesse and dis- 
tinction. His recordings with the 
San Francisco continue ta Morn ™. 


repute, and he personally has been 
around the country as guest con- 
ductor. All the same, I should hesi« 
tate to regard him, by virtue of in- 
dividuality or imagination, as 1n the 
foremost rank of conductors today. 

Mr. De Toledano’s complaint that 

“the great symphony orchestras like 
the Boston and Philadelphia become 
the personal instruments of large 
musical egos, the New York Phil- 
harmonic is battered to a pulp by 
4 succession of temperaments, and 
the public clamors for more” ins 
volves, to my mind, a half-truth. 

Any great symphonic orchestra 1s 

better off under one dominant 
musician. That is why the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky, and 
the Philadelphia in the best days of 
Stokowski, were truly great. The 
guest conductor system is bad, for 
it subjects an orchestra to the tech- 
nical and interpretive pullings and 
haulings of different individuals. 
That certainly has hurt the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The Large Ego 

As for the large ego, that is a 
requisite of any artist, and without 
a large ego one is not an artist, 
Conceit is another matter, and I 
doubt that in his private heart 
any first rate artist, long acclaimed 
by the public, and rated highly by 
the musical profession, is conceited. 

As for the influence of conductors’ 
press agents upon the public, I do 
not believe that any artist, no mat- 
ter how much his initial reputation 
may have been built up by a busy 
press agent, has ever maintained 
superiority without exceptionally 
high competence, not to use that 
explosive word ‘genius’. 

Art in the long view is subjected 
to a slow but all-powerful and mer- 
ciless process of selection. This 
process is the result of the force 
of myriad small opinions, tastes and 
deserving of universal acclaiin, 
somehow falls short of the reward. 
l can think of several whom I would 
put in that category. Why that hap- 
pens, I cannot tell. To such an €X- 
tent, Mr. De Toledano has an unas- 
sailable point. But in the general- 
ity of cases, this process of selection 
is awesomely accurate. Gertrude 
Stein might have put it this way: 
“A great name is a great name bes 
‘cause he is a great name.’ 


CHARLES MUNCH—Fleetin 
of which he shatters the bat 


in “‘An Eye for Music.” 
ductor of Boston Symph 


gz ya nog ~ 2 in one 
on, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Mr. Munch becomes con- 
Ony next season. 





ft Landesman ; oe ie 
eaten Munch: a rehearsal shot of the new conductor 


‘ ‘ te 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who begins his first season here 
Oct. 7. 


To Open With 
Symphony Hall 
1900 Program 


.. Charles Munch jis expected in 
Boston at the end of next week 
to begin rehearsals for his first 
concert as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, (Inci- 
dentally, he has dropped the um- 
laut over the ‘‘u” of his last name, 


and will use the, American prp- 
nunciation.) GF YT Dn , 

.. He has congited séme of his 
plans for the season to the man- 
;agement. His first program will 
be identical with that directed by 
.Wilhelm Gericke on the opening 
‘of Symphony Hall in 1900, after 
the move from the old Music Hall, 
In this way he will observe the 
semicentennial of the orchestra’s 


present home, 
¥ a Se 


This program will also be the 
occasion of the first hearing of 
the newly rebuilt Symphony Hall 
organ, which will be played by E. 


‘Power Biggs as soloist in Handel’s 


Concerto for Organ No, 4, in D 
minor, op. 7, In 1900, Wallace 


-Goodrich was the soloist. 


- The program otherwise consists 
of Weber’s Overture to “Euryan- 
the,” Schubert’s Ballet Movement 
and Entr’acte from “Rosamunde, 


and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


The reconstructed organ has 
but recently been installed. It 
Was still unfinished when Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer, famous organist, 
Bach scholar and Goethe speciaf- 
ist, viewed it on his recent visit 
here. It was not yet in shape to 
be played by Dr, Schweitzer, but 
he placed his autograph on it. 

Ss £ 


Announcement of soloists, guest 
conductors, and special programs 
will be made shortly, 

Dr. Koussevitzky, by the way, 
unless he changes his mind, will 


make no guest appearances either’ 
in Boston or elsewhere in the 
United States during the coming 
season. He has just completed an 
ensegement at Hollywood Bowl. 


Ine Coming 


bie o's Season 
4S. (P,.- 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


On Oct. 7 the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will begin its 69th sea- 
son, under the baton of Charles 
Munch, who has the awesome re- 
sponsibility of succeeding Dr. serge 
Koussevitzky, who completed his 
own 25th season with the orchestra 
last May. Mr. Munch, no stranger 
to Boston because of his guest ap- 
pearances, will be the symphony’s 
10th conductor and the third of 
French blood, the other two being 
Henri Rabaud and Pierre Monteux. 

Mr. Munch will fly from Paris 
next Thursday and will assemble 
the orchestra for rehearsals the 
first of next month. The trustees 
have evidently decided to give the 
new director ample opportunity to 
display his mettle. There will be 
no guest conductor other than 
Leonard Bernstein, who takes over‘ 
for two weeks. However, Richard 
Burgin retains his position as as- 
sociate conductor and he, too, will 
be heard from. Shortly after his 
arrival Mr. Munch will meet mem- 
bers of the press and divulge his 
plans for the season in some detail. 
He has already made it known that 
he will introduce new works and 
revive neglected classics. 


Anniversary Concert 


Symphony Hall itself was opened 
50 years ago and Mr. Munch’s first 
program will be a replica of that 
»Presented by Wilhelm Gericke at 
the first pair of regular concerts in 
the new auditorium, that itself 
made acoustical history as the first 
concert hall especially designed 
along scientific lines. This historic 
list, to be re-heard on Oct. 7 and 8, 
consisted of Weber's Overture to 
“Euryanthe,” the Fourth Organ 
Concerto of Handel, the Entr’acte 
and Ballet Music from Schubert’s 
incidental music to “Rosamunde” 
and the Fifth Symphony of Beo- 
thoven. | 

In honor of the hall’s 90th birth- 
day, the organ has been rebuilt by 
the Aeolian-Skinner (Co. and KE, 
Power Biggs, the orchestra’s regu- 
lar organist, will have the honor of 


Sedicating it at these concerts 
4s Interesting: to note _ 

thoven’s Fifth was the last number 
that the orchestra played under 
the baton of Dr. Koussevitzky while 


still its regular leader, at the Jast 
Concert of the Berkshire Festiva] 
On Aug. 14. | | ty 
Ss mphony Hall was actually 
Opeii: i by a. special concert that 
offered Beethoven’s Overture, “The 
Consecration of the House,” and 
his Missa Solemnis. Mr. Munch 
will present the great Mass in the 
spring. During Holy Week he will 
rarely heard 
John” Passion 
both of these occasions the com- 
bined choruses of Harvard and Rad- 
Cliffe. At a Special Pension Fund 
Concert in mid-season he will offer 
Honegger’s elaborate “Joan of Are 
at the Stake,” which received its 
first American performance from 
him in New York last season. It 
is, by all accounts, a work of cons 
siderable effectiveness, 


A Bach Year 


As already noted in this place, 
1950 will be a Bach year, the bi- 
centennial of the composer’s death. 
It had previously been announced 
that Mr. Munch would perform in 
the course of the coming season all 
six of the “Brandenburg” Concer- 
tos. There was a rumor circulating 
at Tanglewood last summer that he 
would also do all nine of the Bee- 
thoven Symphonies, but this has 
happily been denied, My informant 
was & member ef the trombone sec- 
tion and possibly the wish wage 
father to the thought. Beethoven 
employs trombones in only three of 
his nine Symphonies, and in each 
case in but a single movement! 

A notable figure among the solo- 
ists will be the French composer, 
Francis Poulenc, who will be heard 
as pianist in a new work of his own 
for piano and orchestra, This will 
be M. Poulenc’s first appearance in 
Symphony Hall but not in Boston. 
Last season at Jordan Hall he ac. 
companied the French baritone, 
Pierre Bernac, in a recital that 
proved to be one of the outstand- 
ing events of the year, Other | 
Pianists to be heard will be Byron 
Janis, a youngster of great promise; 
that distinguished artist, Robert 
Casadesus, and the two-piano team 


“oP Whittemore and Lowe. It is 


800d news that the sensational 
French violinist, Ginette Neveu, 


,will return to us. Other fiddlers 


will be Isaac Stern and Gino Fran- 


cescatti...There will be one cellist, 


that personable Russian, Raya Gar- 
bousova, 
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1D VISUAL AIDS 


Regular Concerts 


The orchestra will give its usual 
24 pairs of Friday afternoon and 
saturday evening concerts, with the 


supplementary concerts on Tuesday 


evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
iis shorter series will offer two 
soloists of its own, the extraordi- 
nary French pianist, Nicole Henriot, 
and a violinist whom we do not 
know, Ossy Renardy. 
~The orchestra will give its cus- 
tomary concerts in Cambridge, in 
New York and other cities on the 
Eastern seaboard and make its tra- 
ditional Western trip. In other 
words, save that Koussevitzky is 
out and Munch is in, it will be a 
case of business as usual. And this 
department herewith wishes the lat- 
ter all the good luck in the world. 


Beyond the program for the first 
concert, the trustees do not go 
very far, but three works of 
considerable interest are already 
planned. These are Bach’s “Pass- 
ion According to St, John,” rarely 
heard in this city, to be given dur- 
ing Holy Week; Honegger’s “Joan 
of Are at the Stake” (which Mr. 
Munch introduced in New York), 
and, for the Pension Fund concert, 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis,” 
more frequently heard but always 
a great experience. The Bach and 
Beethoven will have the combined 
choruses of Harvard and Radcliffe; 
and Honegger will be done by a 
mysterious “new” chorus. 


FINE SOLOISTS 
Koussevitzky having announced 


that he will not appear as guest 


A Pre-Season Speculation--- 


The Arrival of Charles Munch 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


While the arrival from Paris this week of Charles Munch to 
assume the leadership of the Boston Symphony orchestra doesn't 
quite bring to an end the musical doldrums between the finale 
of the Berkshire Festival and the opening of the new season in 
Symphony Hall (for there are still about four weeks to 80), it 
brings up the question of the year con fuoco: What’s-he going 


to do? G..{{~ YS MLA 


MUNCH, MOONCH, MERNCH? | 


This week the trustees of the or- 
chestra parted, ever so little, the 
curtains veiling this matter, They 
are awaiting, they said, Mr. Munch’s 
personal announcement of his own 
plans when he does arrive and set- 
tles down in his new Milton house, 
but in the meantime there were 
some fairly general plans. 

First of all Mr. Munch (and the 
name may be pronounced Munch, 
Moonch, Mernch or the properly 
inflected sound represented by 
Muench with no hard feelings), has 
chosen to begin his season by noting 
the 50th anniversary of Symphony 
Hall. Thus his first program will be 
wexactly that which Wilhelm Gericke 

esented at the opening concert in 
mphony Hall on October 19 and 
, 1900. This program af gas Web- 
’s Overture to “Euryantne,” Han- 
l’s Organ Concerto No. 4, Schu- 
rt’s Ballet music and Entr’ Acte 
m “Rosamunde,” and Beet- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony in C minor. 

Oincidentally enough, just as 

re Was a néw organ in Symphony 
ili in 1900, there is a new one 

re this fall, an Aeolian Skinner 


t 


conductor this season, contrary to 
his original plans, the only guest 
conductor will be Leonard Bern- 
stein, who will conduct twice in 
each of the series. Mr. Bernstein 
thus fills the vacancy left by 
Koussevitzky. (It might be men- 
tioned in passing that Koussevitzky 
bowled the West Coast audiences 
over last week in his guest appear- 
ances there,.and presently begins 
his tour of Brazil, Palestine and 
Europe to conduct the leading or- 
chestras of the world before return- 
ing to his Arizona winter home.) 
Richard Burgin, associate conduc- 
tor, will also lead the orchestra 
curing two weeks in the course of 
the season, 

If guest conductors are fewer 
than in recent years, soloists are 
more numerous. The list includes 


Byron Janis, pianist: Francis Poul- 
ence giving the first performance 
a neéw plano concerto; and Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianists: all 
appearing in Boston for the first 
ume. Other soloists are the pian- 
ists Robert Casadesus and Nicole 
Henriot; the violinists Ginette 
Neveu, Isaac Stern, Ossy Renardy 


FADED TEXT 


and Zino Francescatti: and tne 
cellist Raya GarbousOva ... a 


very formidable array, 

It is of course not yet known what 
these artists will play. Nothing, 
probably, too far from the beaten 
track. Nor can it be predicted what 
Mr. Munch will bring out in the 
way of new music, though it has 
been announced that he will main- 
tain the Koussevitzky tradition in 
this respect. | 

Putting two and two together, 
however, it seems likely that Mr. 
Munch will range the orchestral 
literature widely in building his pro- 
gram. I suspect he will revive many 
quite forgotten works of the class- 
ical] and romantic literature, with 
no undue emphasis on French 
music. The word is he has been 
lately performing Brahms for the 
French and Brahms is not, as a rule, 
French fare (they loved it). He has 
also recently done Strauss’ “Domes- 
tica” and a number of other un- 
Gallic works; it would be gratutious 
to say he is boning up on them, but 
there seems no doubt he has Boston 
inmind. As this is Strauss’ 85th— 
and last—year, we shall certainly 
hear some Strauss. After the turn of 
the year it is the 200th anniversary 
of the death of Bach: we shall 
doubtless hear all the Brandenburg 
Concertos and possibly all the orch- 
chestral suites! I hope so. There are 
surprisingly many other anniversa- 
ries to be noted, among them the 
100th anniversary of Chopin’s death. 
The year, I feel sure in saying, will 
be filled with musical interest of 
the highest degree. 


INSPIRED LEADER 


If I were calied upon for sugges- 
tions, I should put in a word for 
the little-done concertos and sym- 
phenies of Mozart and Haydn. I 
Should like to have Myr. Munch, 
himself a great violinist, conduct 
bwo or three of these unknown con- 
certos while playing the solo part. 
I hope he will give us more soloists 
ana groups of soloists from the 
ranks of the first desk men of the 
orchestra. We should hear, for 
example, Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo performed by Richard Burgin, 
Samuel! Mayes and Lukas Foss. We 
should hear Strauss’s new Horn 
Concerto done by James Stagliano 
(and we probably will). The possi- 
bilities in this respect are endless. 
and we simply have not had enough 
opportunity to realize how very fine 
our own orchestral musicians are. 
It is no aspersion on Kanccevitel-- 
that his progy | 
became moré 
But the pro 
years were 
and perhaps) 


vitsky did. I, for one, have the 
hunch that Munch will prove a 
program builder of taste; discrim- 
ination and imagination. That he 
will prove an inspired leader I have 
no. doubt whatever. 


Background of Munch, 


New Symphony 


Conductor 


With the departure of Dr. 


Koussevitzky the Symphony pub- 
lic is certain to wonder about the 
future of the orchestra. Charles 


Miinch has already peen an- 
nounced as Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
successor. What sort of conductor, 
what sort of man, is he? 

The trustees, aware that the 
orchestra’s eminence has. de- 
pended upon long and continuous 
association with a single conduc- 
tor, have been influenced in thei: 
choice by that fact. 

As was the case with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, . Charles Miinch will 
come to this orchestra in the 
prime of his life, from Europe, 
and with an illustrious er to 
commend him, ¢ s ~¥: 

He was bofn in Str sbourg, 
Alsace, on Sept. 26, 1891, of a 
French mether and an Alsatian 
father. His first teacher was his 
father, Ernest Mitinch, who was 
the director of the Choeur Saint- 
Guillaume in Strasbourg. He has 
two brothers who have likewise 
distinguished themselveg_ musi- 
cally. na 
The chosen instrurnent — of 
Charles Mtinch was the violin, 
which he studied with his father 
and later with Lucien Capet in 
Paris and Carl Flesch in Berlin. 
In 1919 he was made professor of 
the Strasbourg Conservatory and 
conductor of the orchestra there. 
Going to Leipzig in 1926, he 
served as concertmaster in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Furtwdangler, 

In 1932 he went to Paris and 
after conducting concerts of the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra, the 

Jureux Orchestra and the 
‘am Orchestra, he founded 
‘aris Philharmonic Orchestra, 
hich he has since been the 
ar conductor. In 1938 he suc-« 
d Philippe Gaubert as con- 
ir of the Paris Conservatory 
estra, a position he likewise 
nolds, , 
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Regular Concerts 


The orchestra will give its usual 
24 pairs of Friday afternoon and 
saturday evening concerts, with the 


upplementary concerts on Tuesday 


evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
This shorter series will offer two 
soloists of its own, the extraordi- 
nary French pianist, Nicole Henriot, 
and a violinist whom we do not 
know, Ossy Renardy. 

The orchestra will give its cus- 
tomary concerts in Cambridge, in 


New York and other cities on the 
Eastern seaboard and make its tra- 
ditional Western trip. In other 
words, save that Koussevitzky is 
out and Munch is in, it will be a 
case of business as usual. And this 
department herewith wishes the lat- 
ter all the good luck in the world. 


Beyond the program for the first 
concert, the trustees do not go 
very far, but three works of 
considerable interest are already 
planned. These are Bach’s “Pass- 
ion According to St, John,” rarely 
heard in this city, to be given dur- 
ing Holy Week; Honegger’s “Joan 
of Are at the Stake” (which Mr. 
Munch introduced in New York), 
and, for the Pension Fund concert, 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis,” 
more frequently heard but always 
a great experience. The Bach and 
Beethoven will have the combined 
choruses of Harvard and Radcliffe; 
and Honegger will be done by a 
mysterious “new” chorus. 


FINE SOLOISTS 


Koussevitzky having announced 
that he will not appear as guest 


A Pre-Season Speculation--- 


The Arrival of Charles Munch 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


. 


While the arrival from Paris this week of Charles Munch to 
assume the leadership of the Boston Symphony orchestra doesn't 
quite bring to an end the musical doldrums between the finale 
of the Berkshire Festival and the opening of the new season 1n 
Symphony Hall (for there are still about four weeks to £0), it 
brings up the question of the year con fuoco: What’s-he going 


todo? @~{{/- YS Hea 


MUNCH, MOONCH, MERNCH? | 


This week the trustees of the or- 
chestra parted, ever so little, the 
curtains veiling this matter. They 
are awaiting, they said, Mr. Munch’s 
personal announcement of his own 
plans when he does arrive and set- 
tles down in his new Milton house, 
but in the meantime there were 
some fairly general plans. 

First of all Mr. Munch (and the 
name may be pronounced Munch, 
Moonch, Mernch or the properly 
inflected sound represented by 
Muench with no hard feelings), has 
chosen to begin his season by noting 
the 50th anniversary of Symphony 
Hall. Thus his first program will be 


exactl at which Wilhelm Gericke 
' designe y G. Donald Harrison 


and one already pronounced to be, 
by those who have tried it, a truly 
magnificent instrument. It will be 
played in the Handel Concerto by| 
F. Power Biggs, who began the 
whole movement for a new organ 
for Symphony Hall by contributing 
$1000 to the cause. (The manage- 
ment added $20,000, but is still look- 
ing about for contributions to cover 
the cost, which is more than double 
the money raised), 
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conductor this season, contrary to 
his original plans, the only guest 
conductor will be Leonard Bern- 
stein, who will conduct twice in 
each of the series. Mr. Bernstein 
thus fills the vacancy left by 
Koussevitzky. (It might be men- 
tioned in passing that Koussevitzky 
bowled the West Coast audiences 
over last week in his guest appear- 
ances there,.and presently begins 
his tour of Brazil, Palestine and 
Europe to conduct the leading or- 
chestras of the world before return- 
ing to his Arizona winter home.) 
Richard Burgin, associate conduc- 
tor, will also lead the orchestra 
during two weeks in the course of 
the season, 

If guest conductors are fewer 
than in recent years, soloists are 
more numerous. The list includes 


Byron Janis, pianist: Francis Pou- 
ence giving the first performance 
a new plano concerto; and Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianists: all 
appearing in Boston for the first, 
came. Other soloists are the pian- 
ists Robert Casadesus and Nicole 
Henriot; the violinists Ginette 
Neveu, Isaac Stern, Ossy Renardy 


FADED TEXT 


and Zino Francescatti; and tne 
cellist Raya Garbousova ... @ 
very formidable array, 

It is of course not yet known what 
these artists will play. Nothing, 
probably, too far from the beaten 
track. Nor can it be predicted what 
Mr. Munch will bring out in the 
way of new music, though it has 
been announced that he will main- 
tain the Koussevitzky tradition in 
this respect. | 

Putting two and two together, 
however, it seems likely that Mr. 
Munch will range the orchestral] 
literature widely in building his pro- 
gram. I suspect he will revive many 
quite forgotten works of the class- 
ical and romantic literature, with 
no undue emphasis on French 
music, The word is he has been 
lately performing Brahms for the 
French and Brahms is not, as a rule, 
French fare (they loved it). He has 
also recently done Strauss’ “Domes- 
tica” and a number of other un- 
Gallic works; it would be gratutious 
to say he is boning up on them, but 
there seems no doubt he has Boston 
inmind. As this is Strauss’ 85th— 
and last—year, we shall certainly 
hear some Strauss. After the turn of 
the year it is the 200th anniversary 
of the death of Bach: we shall 
doubtless hear all the Brandenburg 
Concertos and possibly all the orch- 
chestral suites! I hope so. There are 
surprisingly many other anniversa- 
ries to be noted, among them the 
100th anniversary of Chopin’s death. 
The year, I feel sure in saying, will 
be filled with musical interest of 
the highest degree. 


INSPIRED LEADER 


If I were calied upon for Ssugges- 
tions, I should put in a word for 
the little-done concertos and sym- 
Dhenies of Mozart and Haydn. I 
should like to have Mr. Munch, 
himself a great Violinist, conduct 
bwo or three of these unknown con- 
certos while playing the solo part. 
I hope he will give us more soloists 
ana groups of soloists from the 
ranks of the first desk men of the 
orchestra. We _ should hear, for 
example, Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo performed by Richard Burgin, 
Samuel! Mayes and Lukas Foss. We 
should hear Strauss’s new Horn 
Concerto done by James Stagliano 


(and we probably will). The possi-. 


bilities in this respect are endless, 
and we simply have not had enough 
opportunity to realize how very fine 
our own orchestral musicians are. 
It is Nc aspersion on Koussevitzky 
that his programs, in the late years, 
became more and more limited. 
But the programs of his first 15 
years were startlingly imaginative, 
and perhaps it is no coincidence 
that Munch comes to the orchestra 
in the same circumstances and at 
much the same age that Kousse- 


vitsky did. I, for one, have the 
hunch that Munch will prove a 
program builder of taste, discrim- 
ination and imagination. That he 
will prove an inspired leader I have 
no. doubt whatever. 


Background of Munch, 


New Symphony 


Conductor 


With the departure of Dr. 
Koussevitzky the Symphony pub- 
lic is certain to wonder about the 
future of the orchestra. Charles 


Mtinch has already peen an- 
nounced as Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
successor, What sort of conductor, 
what sort of man, is he? 

The trustees, aware that the 
orchestra’s eminence has de- 
pended upon long and continuous 
association with a single conduc- 
tor, have been influenced in thei; 
choice by that fact. 

As was the case with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, . Charles Miinch will 
come to this orchestra in the 
prime of his life, from Europe, 
and with an illustrious er to 
commend him, £./@ hd 

He was born in Str sbourg, 
Alsace, on Sept. 26, 1891, of a 
French mether and an Alsatian 
father. His first teacher was his 
fathér, Ernest Minch, who was 
the director of the Choeur Saint- 
Guillaume in Strasbourg. He has 
two brothers who have likewise 
distinguished th selveg_ musi- 
cally, ha 

The chosen instrument — of 
Charles Miinch was the violin, 
which he studied with his father 
and later with Lucien Capet in 
Paris and Carl Flesch in Berlin. 
In 1919 he was made professor of 
the Strasbourg Conservatory and 
conductor of the orchestra there. 
Going to Leipzig in 1926, he 
served as concertmaster in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Furtwingler, 

In 1932 he went to Paris and 
after conducting concerts of the 
Paris Symnhony Orchestra. the 

_ Mr. Mtinch made his first 
American appearance conducting 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as guest on Dec. 27, 1946. The 
following season he made guest 
appearances in a number of our 
cities, conducting the Boston 


_ Symphony concerts for three 
weeks, 
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grapher; 


Lyman W. Fisher, Staff Photo 


The finer points of the new Symphony Hall organ are being ex- 


Plained (left to right) by G. Donald Harrison, president of the 
Aeolian Skinner Organ Company of Dorchester, Mass.. to E. Power 
Biggs, organist of the Boston Symphony, The organ, now being in- 


Stalled, must be ready for the opening concert Oct. 7. Reputed to 
cost $50,000. the far corners of 


Symphony will echo with its strains 
as the organist sits down at th 


e console. G@. ! b, -Y G a 





Mrs. Humphrey's Book of 
Symphony Art 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It has been announced that, be- 
ginning tomorrow, the last half- 
hour of the Monday rehearsals will 
again go on the air. It was reported 
here the other day that Mr. Munch, 
was not exactly enchanted at the 


prospect, though he will probably 
get used to the idea of, as he ex- 
pressed it, cleaning house in public. 
His predecessor enjoyed himself im-. 


will still Gatch the characteristic 
expression. The book is dedicated to 
Koussevitzky, who is liberally de- 


_picted, and the drawing of his head 


that occupies the place of honor is 
better than. any photograph. 


New Symphony Trustees 


At a recent meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the 
Rev. Theodore P. Ferris and 
Charles D. Jackson were 
elected to the board, replacing 
Jerome D. Greene and Dr. 
Roger I. Lee, who had re- 
signed, Mr. Greene had been 
a member of the board since 


Munch Opens 69th Boston 
Symphony Season Oct. 7 


By JOHN WM. RILEY 
_ With cooling weather and turning leaves we can feel Autumn 
in the air. And with the announcement of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s plans for 1949-50, we know another music season is in 


the making. 


Last season was one of special interest, it being Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s 25th and last as music director of the Boston Sym- 
-phony... And this one coming promises to be of equal interest, 
with Charles Munch as our new conductor, and the observation 
of Symphony Hall’s 50th anniversarv in view. 


Mr. Munch will fly fror 
y from Paris 
sept. 15 to take up residence in his} 


mensely, sometimes giving the im- 
pression that, but for him, the Sym- 


phony virtuosj, could not count four 
in a measure. lO-2 on 7 


Fun to Watch 


But while available to anyone with 
a radio and the spare time, this 
listening in on Monday is still just 
that. The visual aspect of the thing 
is intriguing, and that is denied 
them—unless, of course, that the 
Monday half-hour is also televised. 
Next best to that remote possibility, 
and in some respects an improve- 
ment upon it, is to possess Martha 
Burnham Humphrey’s “An Eye for 
Music” (H. M. Teich & Company, 
Boston.) Mrs. Humphrey, whose 


hushand. T.aninoe is a member of the 
symphony Hall staff and was form- 


erly a writer on the Sunday Post, 
has for 10 years been attending the 
Boston Symphony rehearsals, pencil 
in hand, and drawing remarkable 
action studies of conductors, assist- 
ing artists; the Symphony men and 
visiting composers. As she puts it, 
“I am the only person ever to have 
‘played First Pencil in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Among 110 
musicians at Symphony Hall, I sat 
behind a regular music stand sketch- 
ing on a drawing pad, under the 
conductorship of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky.” She goes on to say that this 
post lasted for two days only, 
though it took her five years to win 
it, and that her regular sketching 
position was the front corner of the 
first balcony, which placed her 
about 40 feet from the conductor's 
stand. There is some significance in 
her remark that this was a good 
place for general action sketching, 
but that at that distance facial de- 
tails were non-existent. If there is 
any criticism to be made, it is that 
in a few instances, Mrs. Humphrey 
has not reproduced exactly her sub- 
ject’s facial lineaments, though she 


1938, and between 1942 and 
1945 was its president. Dr. 
Lee had served the orchestra 
as a trustee since 1934. 

The Rev. Theodore P. Fer- 
ris, long a warm friend of 
the orchestra, has been the 
Rector of Trinity Church in 
Boston since 1942, and is the 
fifteenth to hold that position. 
He is a noted writer on re- 
ligious subjects. . 

C. D. Jackson, who lives in 
New York and is a summer 
resident of the Berkshires, 1s 
vice-president of Time, Inc., 
publisher of “Fortune.” From 
1945 until recently he was 
managing director of Time- 
Life International, and was 
previously general manager 
of Life Magazine. ; 

Mr. Jackson was attached 
to the United States Embassy 
at Ankara in 1942. He was 
department chief of O. W. I. 
overseas in 1943 and depart- 
ment chief of psychological 
warfare at SHAEF from the 
beginning of 1944 until the 
end of the war. 


CHARLES MUENCH 


Milton home and later this m 

to assemble the orchestra in oe a 
aration for the opening concert. | 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 7. On that! 
occasion he will play the same pro- 

gram with which Wilhelm Gericke | 
opened the first subscription sea-. 
son on Oct. 19 and 20, 1900: Weber’s 

Overture to “Euryanthe,” Handel’s 

Organ Concerto No. 4, Ballet music 

and Entr’Acte from. Schubert’s 

Rosamunde” and Beethoven’s Fifth 


Symphony. E. Power Bi 
the organ soloist. «f).. ry yoy 
During this Sum Mf £9, organ 


has been built at a cost of near 
$90,000 by the Aeolian-Skinner cee 
pany of Boston and installed in 
Symphony Hall. A contribution of 
$1,000 by Mr. Biggs for the renova- 
tion of the old organ (which had 
been installed in 1900) resulted in 
i Special fund for the building of an 
entirely new organ. Thus, Gericke’s 
program repeated on this 50th an- 
niversary, offers Mr. Biggs the Oop- 
portunity for dedicating the new 
organ. 

* No special plans for the celebra- 
1i0n Of Symphony Hall’s 50th anni- 
versary have been announced. How- 
ever, there is a book in the works 
which will trace the history of the 
hall. It is being written by H. 
Earle Johnson, a professor at Clark 
University, Worcester, and author 
of ‘Musical Interludes in Boston.” 


Soloists and Conductors 


| The Boston Symphony will give 
its usual four series of concerts here. 


composer and pianist, will play a 
new work of his own; and the duo- 
pianists Whittemore and Lowe, who 
appeared at Pops several years ago. 
Robert Casadesus will also be one 
of the plano soloists. The violinists 
will include Ginette Neveu, Isaac 
Stern and Zino Francescatti. Cellist 
Raya Garbousova will also appear. 
Violinist Ossy Renardy and pianist 
Nicole Henriot will each appear in 
the series of six Sunday afternoon 
and nine Tuesday evening concerts. 

Six concerts will be given in 


CHARLES MUNCH, new conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, who will 


The only guest conductors will be 
Leonard Bernstein who will be in 
Boston two weeks, appearing in each 
of the series, and Richard Burgin, 
associate conductor, who will have 
two weeks in the course of the 
season. 

The soloists for the 24 Friday aft- 
ernoon and Saturday evening con- 
certs will include the following who 
are to make their first appearance 
with the orchestra: Byron Janis 
pianist; Francis Poulenc, French 


‘open the 69th season of the orches- 
tra, and the 50th anniversary year 
of Symphony Hall, Friday, Oct. 7. 


Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday evenings, and series of five 
each in New York city on Wednes- 
day evenings and Saturday after-' 
noons, in Brooklyn on Friday eve-| 
nings, and in Providence on Tues-| 
day evenings, The orchestra will; 
make a tour of midwestern cities) 
in October, appearing in Syracuse, 
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Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Ann then took over the conductorship | 
Arbor, East Lansing and Toledo. for the next five years, and again 
Two concerts will be given in from 1898 to 1906. He was a pian- 
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Newark, New Haven, Hartford and 
Washington, and single concerts in 


New Brunswick, Philadelphia, New 
London and White Plains. 


Choral Works 


Mr. Munch also announces for 
the orchestra’s Spring Pension 
Fund Concert Beethoven’s “Missa 
solemnis” with which Wilhelm 
Gericke dedicated Symphony Hall 
in a special concert, Oct. 15, 1900. 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John” will be performed on Friday 
and Saturday of Holy Week, with 
the Harvard and Radcliffe choruses, 
prepared by G. Wallace Woodworth, 
taking part. Mr. Munch will intro- 
duce to Boston Honegger’s “Joan of 
Arc at the Stake” at a special mid- 
Winter concert at which a newly 
organized chorus will assist. 

The Boston Symphony’s radio 
arrangements will be much the same 
as last year, with television perhaps 
in the offing. There will be 30 radio 
rehearsals broadcast over N. B. C. 
on Mondays, and five regular con- 
cert broadcasts are planned for next 
Summer’s . Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival. During the Festival, Serge 
Koussevitzky and Mr. Munch will 
share leadership of the orchestra, 
Mr. Koussevitzky continues as di- 
rector of the lBerkshire Music 
Center, 

This past week Koussevitzky has 
been conducting the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic in Hollywood Bowl 
concerts to great acclaim. Later in 
the season he goes on to South 
America. to Palestine and to Europe, 


ist, organist, violinist, cellist, ama- | 
teur flutist, and composer, 

Arthur Nikisch, who served | 
from 1889 to 1893, was a violinist. | 
He was followed by Emil Paur, 
violinist and pianist, from 1893 to 
1898. Dr, Karl Muck, ‘who held 
two tenures in Boston (1906-1908 
and 1912-1918), was a pianist. 

Max Fiedler, who headed the 
Boston Symphony from 1908 to 
1912, was a_pianist, organist, and 
composer. = 4G Y AE 

Henri Ra&baud’ a rently was 
not a professional instrumentalist, 
though he composed. He held the 
podium for one season, 1918-19. 
Pierre Monteux, now conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony, 
directed the Boston Symphony 
from 1919 to 1924: He is a violinist 
and violist. : 

For the past 25 years Dr, Serge 
Koussevitzky was held the baton, 
of course, and his ability as a 
contrabassist, composer, and ar- 
ranger is generally known. He 
Played his last concert as official] 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony at Tanglewood on Aug, 14. 
Since then he has conducted at 
Hollywood Bowl and is now en 
route to Brazil for guest appear- 
ances. This tour will take him 
through Europe and into Israel. 

Mr. Munch will open the new | 
season Of the Boston Symphony | 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 7. 2) 


New Symphony Conductor Meets 
Press on Arrival in Boston--- 


Munch, Violinist | 


When a new conductor comes | 
to town, it is natural for the pub-| 
lic to want to know something of 
his background—his birthplace, 
citizenship, training, or the roles 
he has played in the musical 
world, other than as a conductor. 

And so when Charles Munch 
arrived in Boston this week to 
take over the conductorship of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
we learned among other interest- 


NEW SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR IN BOSTON 


Charles Munch (left), new conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
as he was welcomed here by George E. Judd, the orchestra manager. 


BY WARREN. STOREY SMITH manner he is self-effacing. Kousse- 


The scene was the conductor’s Vitzky has not been succee y 
éé ° 3? 
room at Symphony Hall. But now another “grand seigneur 
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ing items of his personal history | ig 1 emo Charles Munch, ee Seres 
that he was a church organist at rr | ‘Koussevitzky, who received the 
pap, hl of a raged he paceme a . ff | Pembted members of the daily and 
iolinist and professor of the vio- | eg kl G f th lls 
lin at the Paris Conservatoire. ven eee ee, tte eee 
Cc ‘were the numerous portraits of viously he is interested in his per- 
. sonal appearance, but he does not 


. This information stirred Sym-_ , 
phony Hall to consult the records Koussevitzky that so long adorned look as though he had stepped from 


wt ag i: icc and this is 2 yy them. And one felt that no matter the pages of Esquire. In fact, it’s 
Sir Redtee Heschel 1881 to sa how long Mr. Munch remained in all going to be different; and 
1884, was a baritone, ’ organist Boston; they would not be corre- ag ong het erty tion ti mt 
pianist, composer, author, and spondingly decorated. The Sym- the ‘ paeamniiel Necideaitatn poh te 
graphic artist. William Gericke | phony’s new conductor, now in his la Kis nine agape 


middle 50s, is photogenic, but in Yet, in a sense, they had to be ex- 


' Mr. Munch was clad in a brown! 
double-breasted suit with shirt and 
tie that matched it becomingly. Ob- 
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Fund Concert Beethoven's “Missa and 1912-1918), was a pianist. 
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the Harvard and Radcliffe cho) though he composed. He held the 


prepare rG. Wallace Woodworth, secncoae . . 
faking part, dir. Munch wilt introz poditim, for one season, 1918-19 Press on Arrival in Boston--- 
duce to Boston Honegget’s “Joan of i ierre Monteux, now conducto) 
Are at the Stake” at a special mid- ol the San Francisco Symphony, 
Winter concert at which a newly directed the Boston Symphony 
organized chorus will assist. from 1919 to 1924, He isa Violinist 
The Boston Symphony's radio and violist. eee i Re 
arrangements will be much the same For the past 25 years Dr. Serge SE ER Sek oe octotepcoge crane. . 
as last year, with television perhaps Koussevitzky was held the baton, 
in the offing. There will be 30 radio of course, and his ability as a 
rehearsals broadcast over N. B. C. contrabassist. composer, and ar- 
on Mondays, and five regular con- ranger is generally known. He 
cert broadcasts are planned for next Dlayed his last concert as official] 
Summer's Berkshire Symphonic conductor of the Boston Sym- 
venesbael eadgee SB Pe ng egg phony at Tanglewood on Aug. 14. 
VWOUSSEVILZAKY Wit, JVLUTIC r] a a, a oo 
share leadership of the orchestra a alli oe o conducted al 
Mr. Koussevitzky continues as di- seve OOG OW! and if new en 
rector of the Berkshire Music route to Brazil for guest appear- 
Center. ances. This tour will take him 
This past week Koussevitzky has through Europe and into Israel. 
been conducting the Los Angeles Mr. Munch will] open the new 
Philharmonic in Hollywood Bowl season of the Boston Symphony 
concerts to great acclaim. Later in Friday afternoon, Oct. 7. 
the season he goes on to South 
America. to Palestine and to Europe. 


Munch, Violinist 


When a new conductor comes 
to town, it is natural for the pub- 


lic to want to know something of : ih f fo os i oe : oor NEW SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 1N BOSTON 


his background—nhis birthplace 
citizenship, training, or the role; Charles Munch (left), new conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


he has played in’ the musical [aM e 4 aa as he was welcomed here by George E. Judd, the orchestra manager. 
world, other than as a conductor. | : . 


And so when Charles Munch a | ee | Ae ba BY WARREN STOREY SMITH manner he is self-effacing. Kousse- 
arrived in Boston this week to Ee a” Cy itzkv h b 
take over the conductorship of | ie Pe The scene was the conductor’s VitzKy has not ~~ succee y 
the posgrbcn Symphony Orchestra, # »* 4 ee room at Symphony Hall. But now another “grand seigneur,”? 49 
ne ins of bis horsonst amen : : € | it was Charles Munch, not Serge ‘ ‘ ——¥ ‘ 
2m § . » | . . J —_ ‘ . ; r n- 
that he was a church organist at| 2 oy A ‘Koussevitzky, who received the Mr. Munch was ¢ ad in a pion 
the age of 12. Later he became al @ ee i 'assembled members of the daily and double breasted ene with ‘snes | 
violinist and professor of the vio- | ee - eo 'weekly press. Gone from the walls te that matched it becomingly. Ob- | 
lin at the Paris Conservatoire. ce oe ‘ ve 4 ae viously he is interested in his per- | 
This information stirred Sym- [iss i f Je ; sonal appearance, but he does not. 
phony Hall to consult the records Lae . 2 ee 3 is : Koussevitzky that SO long adorned look as though he had stepped from | 
. oy hr angles and this is ee a : them. And one felt that no matter the pages of Esquire. In fact, it’s | 
¥ Si : G, ¢ endl + ba eo — | how long Mr. Munch remained in all going to be different; and 
ir Seorge Henschel, 1881 to [asses aie : B h changes are always welcome. 
1884, was a baritone, organist, (e oo ati 4 Boston, they would not be corre- Mr, ‘Munch's pursose th sieetine 
pianist, composer, author, and (fe | spondingly decorated. The Sym- the assembled journalists was to 
graphic artist. William Gericke ‘ : i A phony’s new conductor, now in his disclose his Plans for the season. 
ii middle 50s, is photogenic, but in Yet, in a sense, they had to be ex- 
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were the numerous portraits of 





ftacted from him. You get tne: 1aea 
| he would not be voluble even 
his native French, and his Eng- 
,-much improved since he was 

are last, is still halting. He was 
anxious to display it as far as ‘he 
could, but he frequently turned to 


Antony Bonvalot, who acted as in- 
tercreter when such service was 


necessary. 


_ If not such a dashing figure as: 
Koussevitzky, Mr. Munch is still, 
something of a lady-killer. To the. 
women of Paris he has long been. 
known as “le beau Charles.” In the 
course of proceedings yesterday 
afternoon he drew from his pocket. 
@ page extracted from a woman's. 


magazine published in Paris in 


which the subscribers had answered | 


the question: With what man wouid 


success in Paris. And, for the first 
time in Boston, it will be per- 
formed with the four saxaphones 
that Strauss included in the score, 
with the injunction that they 


‘should be omitted only when abso- 


lutely necessary. | 
The music of Bach will be much 


in evidence, since that greatest of 
composers, as many will have it, 


‘died in 1750. Among other things 
“Mr. Munch will offer the “St. John” 


Passion, in Holy Week, and &a& 


‘transcription of “The Art of Fugue,” 
‘made by a cousin of his, Ernest 
‘Munch. The 75th birthday of 


Arnold Schoenberg, which fell on 
the 13th of this month, will be 


| marked by a performance of the one 


work of his that has found wide- 
spread favor, the “Transfigured 


devote all his energies to the task 
of keeping the orchestra at the 
high level at which it now stands. 
There will be only one change in 
the orchestra’s personnel, a new 
recruit to the bassoon section, 
Theodore Brewster, former student 
at the Conservatory. Nor. will 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s unconventional 
method of seating the orchestra 
be changed. 


“TEMPLE OF MUSIC" 


wen > a°-* wish to have «'nner? The : ” 

or strings. 
top number of votes, 4027, went to Night’ f e 
Winston Churchill. In second place | Other Features 


was Mr. Munch with 1282, and the. Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, 


actor Jean Marais was two votes which opened Symphony Hall, will 
behind him. be heard at a special concert in the 
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That is what they used to call 


the Boston Symphony Orchest 
from the Old Music Hall. : 
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Symphony Hall, when 
stra moved there in 1900 
in Hamilton place. The 
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_$pecial Concerts 


This will be a year of memoraliz- 
ing and special concerts. One of the 
latter will be devoted to Albert 
Schweitzer, specifically to the rais- 


ing of funds for his hospital at 
Lambarene in French Equatorial 
Africa. Because of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
fame as organist, the program will 
contain works for that instrument 
alone and with orchestra, the solo- 
ist being E. Power Biggs, who will 
also play a Concerto of Handel at 
the opening concerts of Oct. 7 and 
8. As already stated in these col- 
umns, the initial program will be 
a replica of Wilhelm Gericke’s list 
for the first pair of concerts when 
Symphony Hall was opened 50 years 
ago. 

Weber, Schubert and Beethoven 
are the other composers repre- 
sented; but before these numbers 
are heard Mr. Munch will pay his 
respects to a predecessor of his at 
Symphony Hall, Henri Rabaud. 
That distinguished French mu- 
sician, whose term of one year, 
1918-19, came between those of 
Muck and Monteux, is best known 
as composer by ‘his affecting tone 
poem, after Lenau’s “Faust,” “La 
Procession Nocturne,” and on it Mr. 
Munch’s choice quite naturally fell. 
Rabaud died in Paris on Sept. 12 at 
the age of 76. Four days before, 
Richard Strauss passed away at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen in his 86th 
year. At the second pair of con- 
certs Mr.. Munch will play the lat- 
ter’s “Symphonia Domestica,” with 
which he has recently had great 


spring, and yet another will be de- 
voted to Honegger’s choral piece, 
“Joan of Arc at the Stake.” Mr. 
Munch will not neglect the Ameri- 
¢ani composer, and he will intro- 
duce to Boston Dutch-born Bernard 
Wagenaar by way of a new sym- 
phony. A French composer who will 
9uce more come into his own here 
is Vincent d’Indy. We will hear his 
great Second Symphony and his 
charming “Symphony on 4 French 


Mountain Song” with Robert Casa- 
desus as the pianist. Mr. Munch's | 


eyes brightened at the suggestion 
of Haydn, but -he made it quite 
plain that two composers whom he 
would not favor ‘would be Sibelius 
and Bruckner. “They are not liked 
in France.” 

The last half hour of the Monday 
rehearsal will continue to go on 
the air, but Mr. Munch is not par- 
ticularly intrigued with the pros- 


pect: “I do not like to be observed | 


when I am cleaning house.” Dr. 


Koussevitzky enjoyed these sessions | 


immensely. 

Mr. Munch arrived in New York 
by plane on Friday and motored 
to Boston in his new auto. His 
wife arrives Friday on the Ile de 
France. They will live at 1383 
Brush Hill rd, Milton, in a house 
formerly occupied by Bishop 
William Lawrence. <A _ chauffeur 
and chambermaid came with Mr. 
Munch from France. Their cook 
is French, but she was acquired 
‘in Boston. Mr. Munch is duly 
sensible of what it means to be 
‘the cémductor of the Boston Sym- 


' 
; 


| Bee and he opened this little 


meeting by saying that he would 


Ne Symphony Orchestra opens its 69th season 

oe aoe anew i ak Charles Munch, and a 
new organ. [he drawing, right, sh 

uary in niches on the front and sid ‘walhe, Fics abe 

are still there, but the st: he sted ead 
atuary has stood insid 

the second balcony, since the hall was ani “ 


SYMPHONY HALL AT CENTURY’S TURN—Plug- 
hatted men and billowy-gowned women ride up _ in 
carriages to attend first concerts after the hall opened in 
1900. Huntington avenue underpass wasn’t needed then. 
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Lett: SUME MAY RKEMEMBER—TtThe 

Hamilton place entrance of the Old Boston 

Music Hall as it appeared after Symphony ARE 
rehearsals in the spring of 1892. But for those mp et 
who do not, this drawing in The Sunday . 

Herald of April 24, 1892, will help. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Drama & Music Critic 


The season of 1949-50 will 
be eventful in the history of 
ihe Boston Sympheny Orches- 
tra. There is a new conductor, 
the Frenchman Charles Munch, 
who fellows the 25-year term 
of Serge Koussevitzky. This 
season also will be the 50th 
anniversary of Symphony Hall 
as the home of the orchestra. 
The first concert, Oct. 7 and 
8, will duplicate the program 
given at the formal opening 
of Symphony Hall in 1900. 
The first 19 years of the or- 
chestra were spent at the long 
vanished Music Hall down- 
ge Se 
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A MIGHTY INSTRUMENT-—The organ in 
Old Boston Music Hall, as it appeared from 
1863 to 1884. Photograph was presented to 
William King Covell by Prof. A. T. Davison 


in 1929. 
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Lett: SOME MAY RKEMEMBER—The 
Hamilton place entrance of the Old Boston 
Music Hall as it appeared after Symphony 
rehearsals in the spring of 1892. But for those 
who do not, this drawing in The Sunday 
Herald of April 24, 1892, will help. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Drama & Musie Critic 


The season of 1949-50 will 
be eventful in the history of 
ihe Boston Sympheny Orches- 
tra. There is a new conductor, 
the Frenchman Charles Munch, 
sy benrig: the 25-year term 

— a of serge Koussevitzky. This 
Seated J oT ee | season also will be the 50th 
ns Pa oer anniversary of Symphony Hall 
| 4 e as the home of the orchestra. 
| 


The first concert, Oct. 7 and 
8, will duplicate the program 


3 ‘i | if | lei . i 
i Gat 7 7. a given at the formal opening 


' itt 
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of Symphony Hall in 1900. 
The first 19 years of the or- 
chestra were spent at the long 
vanished Music Hall down- 
town. | 


A MIGHTY INSTRUMENT--The organ in 
Old Boston Music Hall, as it appeared from 
1863 to 1884. Photograph was presented to 
William King Covell by Prof. A. T. Davison 


in 1929. 





HE®* BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Drchestra as it looked with its 
irst ccnductor, Georg Hen- 
chel, in Music Hall.. In the 
sackground are the Beethoven 
statue, now at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and the or- 
gan, now in Methuen. 
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WILHELM GERICKE was the 
second conductor of the Boston 
Sympheny, an Austrian who 
served two terms, 1884-1889 
and 1898-1906, the second 
longest regime in the orches- 
tra's history. He polished the 
orchestra started by Henschel 
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THIS ORGAN today is in Me 
thuen in a hall built by the lat 
Edward F. Searles. Made in Ger 


many, the instrument was installet 
at Music Hall in 1863, remove 
in 1884. 
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THE NEW BOSS — Charles Munch, French-born 

musician, who this vear will succeed Dr. Serge : : Steg oT Se» Ren Meagan eee 

Koussevitzky as conductor, faces the Boston Symphony | SYMPHONY HALL Pa ES sai haeea ate : me 
‘ . an ite 


at rehearsal. paths go Ms ih: Gained ; : 
‘ hall to have sciantific andes rdw aang , was the first Americar 





HE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Yrchestra as it looked with its 
irst conductor, Georg Hen- 
chel, in Music Hall. In the 
sackground are the Beethoven 
statue, now at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and the or- 
gan, now in Methuen. 
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WILHELM GERICKE was the 
second conductor of the Boston 
Sympheny, an Austrian who 
cerved two terms, 1884-1889 
and 1898-1906, the second 
longest regime in the orches- 
tra's history. He polished the 
orchestra started by Henschel 
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THIS ORGAN today is in Mem 

thuen in a hall built by the late a ee 
Edward F. Searles. Made in Ser fs 

many, the instrument was installed Gree 7 
at Music Hall in 1863, removed 

in 1884. 
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THE NEW BOSS—Charles Munch, French-born 
musician, who this year will succeed Dr. Serge | ea sa apt My ai 
Koussevitzky as conductor, faces the Boston Symphony SYMPHONY HALL designed by McKim Mead | 4 Whit 

. ' an ITé 


at rehearsal. , somewhat after the Le; ng 
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hall to teaus ichastitl se’ Bs aS was the first Americar 
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Vn ee. me DNE OF TODAY'S Friday afternoon rush lines. Usually there 
fo. Agee ees “apie re more people than can be accommodated in the 300 un- 
eserved seats which cost 50 cents. Such devoted fans wait hope- 


Fully for hours. in all weathers. ‘Photo by David Nilsson) 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY in the 


last years of Serge Koussevitzky's 
25-year term, recognized as the 
world's foremost orchestra, on the 


stage of Symphony Hall. 
(Photo by George H. Davis) 


. 


THE LINE FORMS ANYWHERE—But these crowds of concert- 
goers may be seen outside Symphony Hall any Friday afternoon during 
the season, waiting to buy unreserved seats. 


~ CHARLES MUNCH. the new conductor, ai re 


hearsal, coatless and tieless for comfort. {e i 


dynamic and exacting in his demands. 
(Photo by Geoffrey Landes”) 
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ONE OF TODAY'S ilies | Dcini paar a Gaile. there 
gre more people than can be accommodated in the 300 un- 
reserved seats which cost 50 cents. Such devoted fans wait hope. 
fully for hours. in all weathers. ‘Photo by David Nilsson) 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY in the 
last years of Serge Koussevitzky's 
25-year term, recognized as the 
world's foremost orchestra, on the 
stage of Symphony Hall. 


(Photo by George H. D. 
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THE LINE FORMS ANYWHERE—But these ELS of concert: 
goers may be seen outside Symphony Hall any Friday afternoon during 
the season, waiting to buy unreserved seats. 


CHARLES MUNCH, the new conductor, 


hearsal, coatless and tieless for comfort. 


dynamic and exacting in his demands. 
(Photo by Geoffrey Landes: 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, 
HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES. 
TWENTIETH SEASON, 

1900-1901. 


WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


PROGRAMME 


FIRST 


REHEARSAL AND CONCERT 


WITH HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES BY WILLIAM F. APTHORP. v# vt 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19, 
AT 2.30 O'CLOCK. 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 20, 
AT 800 O'CLOCK. 


PUBLISHED BY C. A. ELLIS, MANAGER. 
(1) 


Reproduced from the program book of the _— subscription concert 
in Symphony Hal 


TWENTIETH SEASON, 1900-1901. 


First Rehearsal and Concert. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19, at 2.30 o'clock. 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 20, at 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


Karl Maria von Weber Overture to “Euryanthe” 


Concerto for Organ, No. 4, in D 
minor, Op. 7 


(First time in Boston.) 


I. Adagio(D minor) - - - 
II. Allegro (D major) - - - 
III. Larghetto e Piano (F major) 
IV. Allegro (D minor) - - 


George Frideric Handel 


Franz Schubert | = Ballet-Movement and Entr’acte from 
“ Rosamunde” 


I. Ballet: Andantino (G major) - - ~ 
II. Entr’acte: Andantino (B-flat major) - 


Ludwig van Beethoven - Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 
I. Allegro con brio (C minor) - - - 2-4 
II, Andante con moto (A-flat major) = - - ~ 
III. Allegro (C minor) - - - i 2 
Trio (C major) - - - - - " 
IV. Allegro (C major) - ~ ~ “ é 


SOLOIST : 
Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony. 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898.—Chapter 3, relating to the covering 
of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head 
a covering which obstructs the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any per- 
son seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, it being understood that a low head* 


covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrToser 7, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 8, at 8:30 o’clock 


IN MEMORIAM 


‘La Procession Nocturne,” Symphonic Poem (after Lenau) 
HENRI RABAUD 
(November 10, 1873 — September 11, 1949) 


WEBER Overture to “Euryanthe” 


PRANOGE. acs. he eae Organ Concerto in D minor, Op. 7, No. 4 
Adagio — Allegro — Adagio — Allegro 


SCHUBERT Ballet and Entr’acte from “‘Rosamunde’”’ 


INTERMISSION 


Tt. bh 74 ’ Y . . -_ 
BEETHOVEN.................+.+-Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
{Allegro; ‘Trio 
{Allegro 


SOLOIST 
E. POWER BIGGS 


Dedication of the new organ built by the 
Aeolian-Skinner Company 


BALDWIN PIANO 


This program will end about 4:20 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:20 on Saturday Evening. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


= _ ae RE re OR OP eee 


14 es Munch with fips ha fe Mi mtb and parted 
; Palace but with an. unruly forelock, and straight, re 
Ires- at Once sensitive and "cba ira yet. toushied. eth 


pears and worldliness. There is 


about him a sense of vigor 


but of control; every movement is strong ‘but somehow 
Though. his hands and fingers are Jong but not-thin or wiry, 
and though his expression is at once esthetic and reflective 
of a perceptive sprit, he does not seem amusician, 


SPEAKS ENGLISH 

It is not until he talks and, fol-. 
lowing a summer tutoring he talks 
in’ English unless rattled by* an 
overly Tapid or complicated ques- 
tion in that language, that his 


calling as a musician is evident. 
ven then he conveys the impres- 
sion that he could have gained 
eminence in any field and that he 
has, in fact, an extraordinary grasp 
of the world’s affairs in and outside 
the fields of artistic endeavor. That 
he was recently the second choice, 
to his own vast amusement of the 
of the Teaders of a French peri- 
odical, as the man they would most 
like to have dinner with (after 
Winston Churchill), is entirely 
compprehensible. ‘There are few 
men, of such personal attractive- 
ness, whose personalities reflect. so 
complete a mingling of wit warmth 
and refinement.@. 2 $ Ke 
At his first préss confere ce, in 
the newly redecorated Green Room 
of Symphony Hall, he was at first 
most reserved. It was clear he was 
afraid his summer’s English lessons 
had deserted him entirely and, 
though a man of considerable savoir 
faire, it was also possible the 
array of newspapermen before him 
seemed more formidable than. in 
fact it was. He began with a gracious 
little speech, one that he had 
thought out for the occasion, in 
Which he said he was well aware 
of his responsibility as the successor 
to. Dr. .Koussevitzky: that he 
approached his task with energy and 
love; that he hoped he could main- 
tein thé level of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
mplishments, and that he hoped 
ston Symphony orchestra 
ae remain as famous as it al- 
re had been. 
ter that, as he answered the 
estions of the press, clasping and 
ing his hands thoughtfully 
" without pppoe his 
‘and personality began to 
wal He said he planned to in- 
uce.some new American works 
i his program; a new symphony 
| ard Wagenaar, a new suite 
alter Piston and perhaps 
ke by Barber. Copland. Schu- 


man and Marris. Among tne many 
revivals of the classic and roman- 
tic repertoire, he said he would do 
Bach’s “The Art of Fugue” in the 
trasteaription by Ernest Munch, as 
well as all the Brandenburg Con- 
certos, the orchestral suites and the 
St. John Passion in observance of 
the 200th anniversary of Bach’s 
death; a symphony by William 
Walton, and various compositions 
of Rameau, Couperin, Mozart, 
D’Indy, Schoenberg and others; a 
very wide-ranging choice. . 

.He said he would preface his 
first concert—which repeats the 
program given on the occasion. of 
the. first Symphony Hall concert 
50 years ago this fall—with Henri 
Rabaud’s “La Procession Noc- 
turne” in memory of the composer- 


| conductor who served one season 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
coon Later in the season he said 
pe would do Richard Strauss’ Do- 
'mestic Symphony in memoriam of 
his close friend from whom,. only 
three weeks before his death, he 
had received an ‘ autographed 
photo. 

Besides the previously announced 

works contemplated 


African mission. 

jme,” he said to the ascemble 
jnewspapermen, “please give 
your pe and. suggestions for our 


ceived many pubseationa: pr of 
lsuggestion, that he conduct wh 
jperforming some of the violin odie 
certos of Hoydn or Mozart, amused 
‘him very much, but he declined. He 
said he’d brought along his beau- 
tiful Ysaye Guarnerius, but had n 
idea of performing in. public, 
still think it’s a good idea, 

The ical formaliti 5 over, Mr. 
Munch. explained that had ar. 
rived in "postion this. wosk is} New 
nied ter his’ ates : the mgr 
prepare 0 2 $ on- 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON ° NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 7, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 8, at 8:30 0’clock 


IN MEMORIAM 


“fa Procession Nocturne,” Symphonic Poem (after Lenau) 
HENRI RABAUD 
(November 10, 1873 — September 11, 1949) 


WEBER Overture to “Euryanthe”’ 


PRAROEG) 655s AA asker Organ Concerto in D minor, Op. 7, No. 4 
Adagio — Allegro — Adagio — Allegro 


SCHUBERT Ballet and Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ 
INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN...................+-9ymphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
It. Allegro; ‘Trio 
IV. Allegro 


(en ee TR ee a my me 


SOLOIST 


. POWER BIGGS 


Dedication of the new organ built by the 
Aeolian-Skinner Company 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


This program will end about 4:20 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:20 on Saturday Evening. 
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Again France in New England: 


The Arrival of Charles Munch 
he Arrival of Charles Munch 
: By RUDOLPH ELIE } 

Charles Munch is a man well above average height, per- 
haps six feet tall, with grey hair close trimmed and parted on 
the side but with an unruly forelock, and straight, regular 
features at once sensitive and aristocratic yet touched with 
humor and worldliness. There is about him a sense of vigor 
but of control; every movement is strong but somehow reposed. 
Though his hands and fingers are Jong but not thin or wiry, 
and though his expression is at once esthetic and reflective 
of a perceptive sprit, he does not seem a musician. 


SPEAKS ENGLISH 

It is not until he talks and, fol- 
lowing a summer tutoring he talks 
in English unless rattled by an 
overly rapid or complicated ques- 
tion in that language, that his 


calling as a musician is evident. 
Even then he conveys the impres- 
sion that he could have gained 
eminence in any field and that he 
has, in fact, an extraordinary grasp 
of the world’s affairs in and outside 
the fields of artistic endeavor. That 
he was recently the second choice. 
to his own vast amusement of the 
of the readers of a French peri- 
odical, as the man they would most 
like to have dinner with (after 
Winston Churchill), is entirely 
compprehensible. ‘There are few 
men, of such personal attractive- 
ness, whose personalities reflect so 
complete a mingling of wit, warmth 
and refinement.G. 23- 

At his first préss conferefice, in 
the newly redecorated Green Room 
of Symphony Hall, he was at first 
most reserved. It was clear he was 
afraid his summer’s English lessons 
had deserted him entirely and. 
though a man of considerable savoir 
faire, it was also possible the 
array of newspapermen before him 
seemed more formidable than in 
fact it was. He began with a gracious 
little speech, one that he had 
thought out for the occasion, in 
which he said he was well aware 
of his responsibility as the successor 
to Dr. Koussevitzky: that he 
approached his task with energy and 
love; that he hoped he could main- 
tain the level of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
accomplishments, and that he hoped 
the Boston Symphony orchestra 
would remain as famous as it al- 
Ways had been. 

. After that, as he answered the 
questions of the press, Clasping and 
unclasping his hands thoughtfully 
but replying without hesitation, his 
charm and personality began to 
work. He said he planned to in- 
troduce some new American works 
on his program: a new symphony 
by Bernard Wagenaar, a new suite 
by Walter Piston and perhaps 
works by Barber. Copland. Schu- 


Man and Marris. Among tne many 
revivals of the classic and roman- 
tic repertoire, he said he would do 
Bach’s “The Art of Fugue” in the 
transcription by Ernest Munch, as 
well as all the Brandenburg Con- 
certos, the orchestral suites and the 
St. John Passion in observance of 
the 200th anniversary of Bach’s 
death: a symphony by William 
Walton, and various compositions 
of Rameau, Couperin, Mozart, 
D’Indy, Schoenberg and others; a 
very wide-ranging choice. 

He said he would preface his 
first concert—which repeats the 
program given on the occasion of 
the first Symphony Hall concert 
50 years ago this fall—with Henri 
Rabaud’s “La Procession Noc- 
turne” in memory of the composer- 


conductor who served one season 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Later in the season he said 
ihe would do Richard Strauss’ Do- 
mestic Symphony in memoriam of 
his close friend from whom,. only 
three weeks before his death, he 
jhad received an ~ autographed 
‘photo. 

Besides the previously announced 
works contemplated Mr: Munch, 
who turned out to be _ Albert 
Schweitzer’s brother-in-law, stated 
that he plans a special benefit con- 
cert in November for Schweitzer’s 
African mission. “You must help 
me,” he said to the assembled 
newspapermen, “please give me 
your ideas and suggestions for our 
‘Programs.” Judging by the pile 
of mail on his desk, as well as his 
music cabinet stuffed with manu- 
‘scripts, Mr. Munch had already re- 
ceived many suggestions. My own 
‘suggestion, that he conduct while 
‘performing some of the violin con- 
‘certos of Hoydn or Mozart, amused 
him very much, but he declined. He 
‘said he’d brought along his beau- 
tiful Ysaye Guarnerius, but had no 
idea of performing in public. I 
still think it’s a good idea. 

The musical formalities over, Mr. 
Munch explained that he had ar- 
rived in Boston this week via New 
‘York in a new American car to 
‘prepare for his duties as the con- 
‘ductor of the Boston Symphony 





orchestra. It was his first sone 
experience in America but he founc 
the trip most enjoyable; ‘the traffic 
feased him not at all. Having been 
driving in France for more than 3( 
years, he said he was well preparec 
for the worst Boston could offer 
him, Although Mrs. Munch. doe: 
not arrive for another week or so. 
Mr. Munch had taken immediate 
residence in his new home on Brush 
Hill road in Milton, the former 
house of Bishop Lawrence. He pro- 
nounced it ideal in every way, and 
Was sure Mrs. Munch would be en- 
chanted with it as he was. . 

There seemed no doubt, as the 
interviewers reluctantly withdrew. 
that Charles Munch had swept his 
audience off its feet. Nobody ever 
made a difficult task seem easier. 
Now he faces a task far more diffi- 
cult: that of following in the foot- 
steps of a great predecessor. That 
he will sweep his larger musica) 
audiences off their feet as com- 
pletely as he did his first inter- 
viewers is, I am certain, a foregone 
conclusion. For if any man can do 
it, that man is Charles Munch. 


CHARLES MUNCH 
HAILED IN SYM 
PHONY DEBUT | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


In an atmosphere charged 
with anticipation and _ well 
wishes from orchestra and audi- 
ence alike, Charles Munch, Alsa- 
tian conductor who succeeded 
Serge Koussevitzky as the di- 
rector of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, yesterday made his 
debut before the Friday after- 
noon audience in Symphony 
Hall and. achieved a persona! 
and a musical success that bore 
ample witness to the perfection 
iof his choice. l0-§- 

Few musicians have eVer been 
thrust into a more difficult situa- 
tion, for following so prodigious a 
figure as Koussevitzky, for 25 years 
a nearly legendary character in the 
city, could be disastrous for a man 
of lesser stature. But Mr. Munch 
rose to the occasion; it was clear 
from the very outset that his musi- 
cal authority, his sense of being 
exactly where he belonged and of 


doing exactly as he should, was 
absolute. fergie 


Escorted to Stage 

The six-foot tall conductor, a man 
of the most sensitive and impec- 
cable appearance, was escorted to 
the stage by Henry B. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. He 


stood behind the conductor’s stand. 
his hands clasped in repose before 
him, his gaze unassumingly averted 
to the floor, as Mr. Cabot told hin: 
(and us) of “our delight that our 
orchestra is in your strong and 
capable hands.” The conductor 
bowed to the audience, smiled. and 
in a moment the lights were down. 

From the first phrase of Henri 
Rabaud’s “La Procession Nocturne,” 
played at this concert in memoriam 
to the composer who served for 
one year as conductor of the Bos~ 
ton Symphony, Mr. Munch’s singu- 
larly artistic approach was disclosed. 
This brief work is in itself of the 
sheerest beauty, its textures soft 
and delicate though never ef- 


Teminate, never over-réfined, and a 
perfect vehicle for the unique 

ualities of the orchestra of the 

oussevitzky era. Thus it proved 
particularly grateful to hear it done 
with every nuance of tone coloring, 
every sensitivity of blend that has 
long since made this orchestra pre- 
eminent, yet there was even more, 
and this was Mr. Munch’s triumph, 
For beyond the tonal qualities there 
was form, proportion and balance: 
a complete absence of mannerism 
or eccentricity, a perfection of 
phrase without undue emphasis on 
the moulding of phrase. 


PROGRAM DUPLICATED | 

All this, and more, was evident 
throughout the program, which du- 
plicated (save for the Rabaud) that 
given on the occasion of the first 
concert given in Symphony hall on 


October 19, 1900. So it was that Mr. 
Munch gave us Weber’s Overture 
to “Euryantho,” Handel’s Organ 
Concerto in D minor, Schubert's 
Ballet and Entr’acte from “Rosa- 
munde” and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. Such programming is 
now most quaint; 50 years ago it 
was quite the thing. And it certain- 
ly served to present the new con- 
ductor in many roles. In the Weber 
he uses dramatic, with sudden vi- 
olences contrasted with tender- 
nesses; in the Handel he was nobly 
‘eposed but always forward moving: 
in the Schubert he was all warmth 
ind glow; in the Beethoven he was 
*verything—and this Beethoven re- 
luires everything. 

And over all was a certain aura 
‘f joy in music-making. This quality 
eemed to radiate from the orches- 
‘a aS Well as the conductor, and 
he men never succeeded more hap- 
ily in fulfilling Mr. Munch’s every 
ignal. They played, indeed, with the 
tegration and the one-ngss of a 
string quartet. 

The solo in the Handel organ 
concerto was performed brilliantly 
by E. Power Biggs on the new organ, 

incidentally, and though this work 
nardly discloses the character of the 
instrument, it is obviously a very 
sreat organ, In selecting his regis- 
‘ration Mr. Biggs displayed its baro- 
que qualities of clarity, of brilliance 
and dash. Yet the briefest glance at 
its specifications listed in the pro- 
stam reveals it to have the fullest 
(and best) tonal resources of the 
great romantic organs: I fee] cer- 
tain that we now have in Symphony 
Hall one of the finest blends of the 
classical and the romantic organ 
in the nation; a truly magnificent 
instrument—and one, it may be 
added, that is at last in tune with 
the orchestra. 

Though there is still] much to be 
said—of the change in the seating 
Plan of the orchestra with the 


basses now reinforcing the cellos, of 
the look of the new conductor as he 
leads the orchestra, of how he uses 
the score in some things and doesn’t 
in others, of the charm of his ap- 
pearance on the stage—even of the 
way he comes on the stage—there 
is still much time to say it, For Mr. 
Munch, in his first concert as the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, gave us only a glimpse of 
the years ahead—and in that 
glimpse count our blessings that 
fate has provided the right man 
for the right job at the right time. 


MUNCH ON PODIUM 
AT BOSTON OPENING 


New Conductor Offers Same 
Program Presented 50 Years 
Ago at Symphony Hall 


ee ne aren 


Special to THe NEw Yorx TIMEs. 


BOSTON, Oct. 7—Charles Munch 
began today his first season as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra by presenting the same 
program offered by Wilhelm Ge- 
ricke at the opening subscription 
concert in Symphony Hall fifty 
years ago. It was greeted enthu- 
siastically. 

The Alsatian-born musician suc- 
ceeds Dr, Serge Koussevitsky, con- 
ductor for twenty-five years, who 
cabled his “best wishes” from Rio 
de Janeiro, where he was making 
a new debut as guest artist with 


the Brazilian Symphony Orchestra 
today. /Q -& -Y" {pp 

The Boston Orchestra, now in 
its sixty-ninth season, officially 
moved into Symphony Hall, which 
had been built especially for it, on 
Oct. 19, 1900. Its first nineteen 
seasons had been spent in the old 
Boston Music Hall. 

As on the opening occasion half 
a century ago, the orchestra today 
had a new organ to supplement 
its instrumental music. On the 
new Aeolian-Skinner instrument, 
E. Power Biggs, as soloist, played 
Handel’s organ concerto No. 4. 

As Mr. Biggs acknowledged the 
generous applause for his rendi- 
tion, he waved his hand toward the 
place in the hall where J. Wallace 
Goodrich, organist fifty years ago, 
was seated. Mr. Goodrich, now 78 
years old, is director-emeritus of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

In today’s audience also was 
Daniel Kuntz, 80 years old, a violin- 
ist with the symphony orchestra 
in 1900. 
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. The fiftieth anniversary year o1 
aieipions Hall was begun with a 
minimum of fanfare. After Mr. 
Munch had been greeted by an ova- 
tion that lasted several moments, 
Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
orchestra trustees, spoke briefly. 

Asserting that he had always 
opposed speaking at a symphony 
concert, Mr. Cabot said, “we rips 
however, welcome our very distinh- 
guished new conductor. 

“I must tell you of our delight, 
Mr. Munch, in having you’ with 
us.” He continued, “ours is a rela- 
tively new country, but we hava 
our traditions and_ institutions 
Which we cherish. Your program 
shows that you recognize this. We 
appreciate it. Now, let us listen 
to the music. I hope it is twenty- 
five years before another speaker 
interrupts a symphony concert.” 

Mr. Munch merely bowed Hs 
thanks. Before entering into the 
regular program, he conducted the 
orchestra through the ‘Proces- 
sional Nocturne,” in memory of its 
composer, Henri Rabatid, who was 
the Boston conductor in 1918-19, 
and who died recently. 

In today’s program was a single 
page insert, complete to the old. 
type face, of the 1900 presentation. | 
It ‘included Weber’s overture to 


“Euryanthe”: excerpts from Schu-'| 


Symphony. . 


Repeats Gericke’s Program of 1900 


By L. A. Sloper 


Charles Munch, successor to 
Serge Koussevitzky, made his 
first appearance as regular con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the opening concert 
of the orchestra’s sixty-ninth sea-~ 
son. The concert was Ziven in 


Symphony 
brating the 
eth year wi 
Mr. Mun 
ceived by 
and audien 
president of 
welcomed h 
speech, 


In choos 
Munch ma 
gestures. H 
baud’s “La 
in memory 
who was col 
tra in 1918. 


‘ 


the exact pi 
der Witheli 
ing of Sy 


bert’s “Rosamunde”: the organ 
concerto and Beethoven's Fifth | 


! 


This consisted of Weber’s Over- 
ture to * anthe”; Handel’s 
Concerto for Organ in D minor, 
No. 4; Schubert’s Ballet Move. 
ment and Entr’acte from “Rosa~ 
munde,” and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

The organist on this occasion 
was E. Power Biggs. The soloist 


at the earlier concert was Wallace 
Goodrich, distinguished organist, 
conductor, and former director of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Mr. Biggs shared the ap- 
Plause with Mr. Goodrich, who 
acknowledged the tribute from 
his place in the audience, Mr. 
Munch all this time remained 
modestly out of Sight. 

This program, made up of ex- 
cellent examples of the work of 
four composers whose place in 
the annals of music is secure, was 
welcome for reasons of sentiment, 
and it was courteous of our new 
conductor to efface himself by 
Offering a list of works which he 
probably would not have chosen 
if he had been thinking of the 
impression he was to make. | 

But the program, which Was | 
more suitable to 1900 than to 1949, | 
did not give us a very good idea 
of the capacities of our new di- 
rector. It is true that he was not 
entirely unknown to us. He was a 
suest conductor of this orchestra 


/1n 1946, and he led his own French 
orchestra here last season. We 


should have been glad to hear a 
more exciting and more revealing 
first program. But there will be 
plenty of time for that, and in 
any event no conductor can be 
Judged on the evidence of one 
concert, or two, or three. 

In general, Mr. Munch made 
an excellent impression for his 
control of the orchestra and for 
his musicianship, His Weber was 
lively, his Handel] Classically cool, 
his Schubert charming, Beetho- | 
ven’s Fifth had its ful] measure of | 
German dramatic force, with van- 
ishing pianissimos and vociferous 
pronouncements from the brass, 


ae ae 


The emphasis on the brass may 
have been a result of Mr. Munch’s 
rearrangement of the orchestra. 
He has moved the doublebasses 
over to his right, behind the cellos 
and violas, thus bringing the 
lower strings all together. The 


percussion has replaced the dou- 
blebasses on the conductor’s left, 


CHARLES MUNCH makes first appegree  ae 
lar conductor of Boston Symphony vee ae 
leader, left, smiles as he receives app 


At right, Henry B. Cabot, . president of 


ence. ola. 


trustees; center, Joseph De Pasquale, first vi 
Symphony's New Conductor 
Cheered at First Concert — 


IRGIN of the new organ built to co- 
By CYRUS DURG incide with the 200th anniver- 


Charles Munch began a new Sary year of the death of that 
chapter in the history of the king among organ composers, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. | Johann Sebastian Bach. | 

italiane St abana when he Munch was accompanied to 
yestel fact concert as regular , the stage, at the beginning, by 
pestis soci ” Greeted by arising Henry B. Cabot, apa the 
ail sage when he first appeared board of trustees, who sal sd 
= h stage and applauded and I am strongly oppose Oo 
on the stag the end of the pro- speaking at Symphony concerts. 
cheered ste ach musician en- However, today is exceptional, 

. peace hae ahs resounding We are welcoming our very dis- 
joyed a dis lobe fo-8-+%% tinguished new conductor and it 
suCcCESS. Ak i actually of 1s the 50th season of Symphony 

mae resmaary eae Munch's as-. Hall, Mr. Munch—I must tell 
triple Sig f the post in which he you of our delight that our or- 
has, datpeeeded Serge Kousses. chestra is in your strong and 

Naa the 50th anniversary of capable hands, 

Symphony Hall as the home of 
the orchestra. and the dedication * 





. The fiftieth anniversary year o1 
Symphony Hall was begun with a} 
minimum of fanfare. After Mr. 
Munch had been greeted by an ova- 
tion that lasted several moments, 
Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
orchestra trustees, spoke briefly. 
Asserting that he had always 
opposed speaking at a symphony 
concert, Mr. Cabot said, “we today, 
however, welcome our very distin- 
guished new conductor, | 
“I must tell you of our delight, 
Mr. Munch, in having you’ with 
us.” He continued, “ours is a rela- 
tively new country, but we hava 
our traditions and_ institutions 
which we cherish. Your program 
shows that you recognize this. We 
appreciate it. Now, let us listen 
to the music. I hope it is twenty- 
five years before another speaker 
interrupts a symphony concert.” 
Mr. Munch merely bowed Is 
thanks, Before entering into the 
regular program, he conducted the 
orchestra through the ‘“Proces- 
sional Nocturne,” in memory of its 
composer, Henri Rabatuid, who was 
the Boston conductor in 1918-19, 
and who died recently. 


. .This consisted of Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Euryanthe”: Handel’s 
Concerto for Organ in D minor, 
No. 4; Schubert’s Ballet Move- 
ment and Entr’acte from “Rosa- 
munde,” and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

The organist on this occasion 
was E. Power Biggs. The soloist 
at the earlier concert was Wallace 
Goodrich, distinguished organist, 
conductor, and former director of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Mr. Biggs shared the ap- 
Plause with Mr. Goodrich, who 
acknowledged the tribute from 
his place in the audience. Mr. 
Munch all this time remained 
modestly out of sight. 

This program, made up of ex- 
cellent examples of the work of 
four composers whose place in 
the annals of music is secure, was 
welcome for reasons of sentiment, 
and it was courteous of our new 
conductor to efface himself by 
offering a list of works which he 
probably would not have chosen 
if he had been thinking of the 
impression he was to make. | 


But the program, which was | 
In today S program was a single more suitable to 1900 than to 1949. | 
page insert, complete to the old did not give us a very good idea 
type face, of the 1900 presentation. of the capacities of our new di 
It included Weber’s overture to. rector. It is true that he was not 


marvectthe”: pacers from Schu-' entirely unknown to us. He Was a 
ytd S ote vii the yo ate guest conductor of this orchestra 
oncerto and Beethoven's ifth | _1n 1946, and he led his own French 


concert ppearance as regu- 
ympnony. » . orchestra here last season We 


lar conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra. New 
leader, left, smiles as he receives applause of audi- 
ence, At right, Henry B. Cabot, . president of 
trustees; center, Joseph De Pasquale, first viola. 


explanatory notes the ones by Wil- 
liam Foster Apthorp, who was an- 


Repeats Ger*cl- Den enne. af TANNA 


By L. A. Sloper 
Charles Munch, succe 


“Relatively speaking, we are 
& young country and yet w 
have traditions Sad taptuitens BARAOF tn SPiNn 

‘= © Sa . aca But the first music to be heard 


ms ¢ which we cuerish. Your pro- had not figured on that 1900 pro- 
erge Koussevitzky, mMeé gram for today shows that you gram (though it had been composed 
first appearance as regul recognize this. We are grateful. ‘a year before). This was the 
ductor of the Boston Sy. And now let’s listen to the Symphonic poem, “La Procession 
Pees Pe music, 1 hope it is 25 years be- | osturne,” inspired by.  Lenaat 
. fore another speaker interferes ate ee sehr? mabaud, Who fo 
son. The concert was g with a in we GETS ee ithe season of 1918-19 was conductor 
Symphony = ER of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ok vie Same as 1960 Program Rabeud died in Parts’ of MR 
Mr. Mun This program was the same one dast Sept. 12, and Munch appropri- 
ceived by that Wilhelm Gericke had con- /ately decided to honor his memory, 
and audien fucted at the first subscription con- "La Procession Nocturne,” a beau-) 
president of certs by the orchestra in Symphony |tifully scored work with echoes of 
welcomed h Hall, Oct. 19 and 20, 1900. I[t con- Wagner was not entirely unknown 
speech. sisted of Weber's Overture to to yesterday’s audience, for Kous- 
“Euryanthe”’; Handel's Fourth Or- jsevitzky had revived it several 
; gan Concerto, from Op. 7, this time umes, as recently as February, 
In choos with E. Power Biggs as soloist; two 1944. Knowing well the eagerness 
Munch ma excerpts, a ballet movement and of audiences to applaud, Munch 
gestures. B an entr’acte, from Schubert’s “Rosa- | Fated . Ris hands for silence when 
baud’s “La munde” music, and the Fifth Sym- the piece was finished, but ap- 
in memory phony of Beethoven. piause broke out as he left the 
who was col Included in the program books | Stage. 
tra in 1918. was a reproduction of the title page | i a 
the exact pb of the program in 1900. John N., |New Organ Excellent 
Burk had substituted for his own | 
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“The fiftieth anniversary year o1 
Symphony Hall was begun with a 
minimum of fanfare. After Mr.} 
Munch had been greeted by an ova- 
tion that lasted several moments, 
Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
orchestra trustees, spoke briefly. 
Asserting that he had always 
opposed speaking at a symphony 
concert, Mr. Cabot said, “we today, 
however, welcome our very disti | 
guished new conductor, | 
“I must tell you of our delight, 
Mr. Munch, in having you’ with 
us.” He continued, “ours is a rela- 


_..This consisted of Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Euryanthe”: Handel’s 
Concerto for Organ in D minor, 
No. 4; Schubert’s Ballet Move- 
ment and Entr’acte from “Rosa- 
munde,” and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

The organist on this occasion 
was E. Power Biggs. The soloist 
at the earlier concert was Wallace 
Goodrich, distinguished organist, 
conductor, and former director of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Biggs shared the ap- 
Plause with Mr. Goodrich, who 


tively new country, but we hava acknowledged the tribute from 
our traditions and_ institutions his place in the audience. Mr 
Which we cherish. Your program Munch all this time remained 
shows that you recognize this. We modestly out of sight. 
appreciate it. Now, let us listen This program, made up of ex- 
to the music. I hope it is twenty- cellent examples of the work of 
five years before another speaker four composers whose place in 
interrupts a symphony concert. the annals of music is secure, was 
Mr. Munch merely bowed Hs welcome for reasons of sentiment 
thanks, Before entering into the and it was courteous of our new 
regular program, he conducted the conductor to efface himself by 
orchestra through the ‘Proces- offering a list of works which he 


sional Nocturne,” in memory of its robabl 
composer, Henri Rabaud, who was if he A ge oa thinking oe 


the Boston conductor in 1918-19. impression he was to make ; 
and who died recently. But the program, which was | 

In today’s program was a single more suitable to 1900 than to 1949 | 
page insert, complete to the old did not give us a very good idea 


type face, of the 1900 presentation. | of the c: 43 
It included Weber’s overture to se bong Tt oa » hy ~a pert oe 


“Kuryanthe”; excerpts from Schu-| entirel | 
So ee + | y unknown to us, He was a 
bert’s “Rosamunde”; the organ rf us= 
eb 1s | guest conductor of this orchestra | - akes first appearance as reg 
> me Beethoven's Fifth | 1n-1946, and he led his own French ; CHARLES sain pe Symphony Orchestra. New 
' | orchestra here last season We . lar conductor oF BOS L y eives applause of audi- 
leader, left, smiles as he rec 


ence. At right, Henry B. Cabot, , preweer: of 
trustees; center, Joseph De Pasquale, first v . 


Symphony's New Conductor 
Cheered at First Concert 


of the new organ built to co- 
incide with the 200th anniver- 
Charles Munch began a new = ih boat of “a death of that 
chapter in the history of the 'king among organ composers, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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Repeats Gericke’s Program of 1900 


By L. A. Sloper should have been glad to hear a 


Charles Munch, successor to more exciting and more revealing 
Serge Koussevitzky, made his eae oc nf pr pe: be 
first appearance as regular con- y OF time for that, and in | 
ductor’ of the Boston Betishons any event no conductor can be . By CYRUS DURGIN 
Orchestra at the opening concert Judged on the evidence of one | 
of the orchestra’s sixty-ninth sea- concert, or two, or three. 
son. The concert was given in In general, Mr, Munch made 


Symphony Hall on Oct. 7, cele- - 
brating the beginning of the fifti- asosinbied in’ the’ econ, etny “e 
eth year within those walls. rear, How this arrangement work 3 gave his first concert as regular , the stage, at the beginning, by 
Mr. Munch was warmly re- out wil] becom appa as ti : conductor. Greeted by a rising Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
ceived by a standing orchestra goes on so -& Wi ? : audience when he first appeared board of trustees, who said: 
and audience. Henry B. Cabot, The 42 phony’ Hall ne. { sa the stage and applauded and “I am strongly opposed to 
president of the board of trustees, had its first public tryout on this | cheered at the end of the pro- speaking at Symphony concerts, 
welcomed him officially in a brief occasion. The first impression was gram the French musician en- However, today is exceptional. 


speech. that it was in tune wi | isti | We are welcomin dis- 
e with the or- | joyed a distinct and resounding We are welcoming our very dis 
a chestra, but much too loud for the | sind Globe fto- 8-449 A ager Rew CONCUCTOR Aagias 
po pe ao stg | The occasion was actually of i i py Mune! oT aia a 
, ' , eee ‘h’s as- ail. ne -1--—-L MUST 
gestures. He played Henri Ra- the and bate too muffled. Perhaps | triple significance: yalpatag sates of our delight shiek our or- 
baud’s “La Procession Nocturne” the tone may be modified without sumption of the ht “cman chestra is in your strong and 
in memory of his countryman sacrificing the pitch. has ee Samiveria ty of capable hands. 
who was conductor of the orches- Mr. Munch has reason to be vitzky; the . of | 
Symphony Hall as the home 


tra in 1918-19. And he repeated : ates a 
the exact program performed un- ao “chest a pete gears on 7 the orchestra. and the dedication 
der Wilhelm Gericke at the open- conclusion of th vt ah “sl . 

ing of Symphony Hall in 1900. 6, Symphony. 


Johann Sebastian Bach. 
yesterday afternoon when he Munch was accompanied to 
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In choosing his music, Mr. 
Munch made two appropriate 
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deed, judging from what you heard 
of it yesterday in Handel's spirited 
‘little D minor Concerto. Those 
‘combinations which Biggs used have 
a brilliance of their own and they 
blended well with the orchestra. 
Now, thanks be, the organ is tuned) 
to the pitch of 444 vibrations a sec- 
end, which the Boston Symphony. 
uses. The old one used to sag 
badly. 

In receiving thé approval of the 
audience following his perform- 
ance Biggs graciously gestured to 
one in the audience to bow likewise. 
That man was Wallace Goodrich, 
now director emeritus of the New 
England Conservatory, who had 
been organ soloist in the same work 
50 years ago. Incidentally, for the 
third movement intended to be im- 
provised by the organist Biggs used . 
a slow movement from a Handel 
flute sonata, edited by Seiffert. 

Though he had announced that 
he would not alter the seating 
arrangement of the orchestra as left 
by Koussevitzky, Munch had already 
done some experimental transposi- 
tion. He has shifted the double 
basses to the other side of the stage 
and massed them in the rear cor- 
ner. The brass were put together 
in the back at the center of the 
stage; the harp moved to stage 
right, at front, and the percussion 
at stage right, rear. 

This meant that the three lower 
divisions of the string quintet— 
violas, cellos and double basses—are 
now all together, a grouping usual- 
ly regarded as the most practica! 
by most conductors. It also meant 
a slightly different balance of tone, 
according to where you sit in the 
auditorium, but nothing of a radical 
nature. 

since he had twice been guest 
eonductor of this orchestra, and 
later appeared here with the French 
Orchestra National, Munch's con- 
ducting style and his temperament 
were known to some degree, His 
work yesterday reinforced one’s 
previous impression: care for clarity 
and shadings, a sense of melody 
which was absolutely delightful and 
relaxed in the Schubert excerpts: a 
warmth that was kindled by such 

romantic music as the Weber Over- 

fure and such dynamic music as 
the Beethoven Fifth. 


~~ 


; 


‘Precise Projection 


, Yesterday his projection of differ- 
lent musical styles was precise and 
| accurate, and also distinctive. He 
will require some time for the 
orchestra to accustom themselves toa 
his short initial beat, for Kousse- 
vitzky favored a long one, and the 
habits of 25 years are hard to 
change. Munch probably will tem- 


per his demands from the kettle- 


drums, as he gets used to Symphony 


Hall. Yesterday they were pretty. 


loud in spots. 


e did not exaggerate, although 
on of the loud tuttis had a rough 
edge, and he whipped up a pace, 
toward the end of the Beethoyen, 
that almost taxed the agility of the 
wind instruments. All these matters 


are subject to readjustment as con~ 


‘ductor and orchestra get used to 
‘each other. For the present, let J: 
‘be said again that he is a leader o 
‘authority. perception and skill, and 
lthat the men like to work for him. 
The tone yesterday was as rich and 
‘brilliant as ever, perhaps with just 
‘a bit of that light brass quality 
‘favored by the French, The honey- 
‘moon has begun happily! | 
| When the concert was over Munch 
was rewarded with loud handclap~ 
ping and cheers, which had brogen 
in before the last chord was fin- 
ished. Upstairs in the green room 
which now is really green, due to 
to new paint!—he received well- 
wishers who crowded in to see him, 
Mrs. Munch, a pleasant looking 
woman, dressed quietly but distinct- 
tively in black—-as French women 
‘often do—heard the concert from a 
iseat in the lower part of the hall. | 
| From Kousseviteky, now guest 
‘conducting in Rio de Janeiro came 
congratulatory cables addressed to 
Munch, to Cabot, and to George E. 
‘Judd, manager of the orchestra. 


TURN GUT 
FOR FIRST 


SYMPHONY 


Many Arrive Early— 
Society Folks 


in Audience 


BY ROSE WALSH 


A full hour before the 2:30 open- 
ing, concert-goers began arriving 
yesterday afternoon for the begin- 
ning of the 69th season of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under the 


new conductor, Charles Munch. 


EARLY ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, attired 
in a navy suit with smart burgundy 
hat, was uan early arrival, accom- 
panied by her attractive young 
granddaughter, Frances Hiam, a 
student at Winsor who was making 
her first appearance at Symphony. 
Mrs. John W. Myers, just back from 
a restful summer at Kennebunk- 
port, Me., met her sister, Mrs. Paul 
R. Reed, in the lobby. 

Mrs. Charles G. Mixter, Jr., a gay 
pink hat topping her becoming plum 
suit, arrived with friends, and Mrs. 
George A. Parsons, in a slim gray 
tailleur with emerald green hat. 
and Mrs. Joseph W. Lund, a mink 
scarf thrown over her dark green 
suit, hustled in together. 


Others There 


Accompanied by her daughter, 
Mrs. John S. King, Mrs. Frederick 
Ayer, Jr., came from South Hamil- 
ton. Another north shore socialite, 
Mrs. S. Tudor Leland of Beverly 
Farms joined her mother, Mrs. 
Allan Forbes. 

Others glimpsed were Mrs. 
Charles M. Spofford’ with Mrs. 
Thomas Shepard; Mrs. William 
Dana Orcutt, a fur cape over her 
beige crepe gown; Mrs. Malcolm 
Bradley French, Mrs. Mason Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Morris F. LaCroix, her 
ribbon-trimmed velour hat a per- 
fect match for her gray tweed suit; 
Mrs. George Hawley, Eben Draper, 
Mrs. Carl Dreyfus, Mrs. John O’Day, 
Mrs. Frank M. Sawtelle, Mrs. 
Charles Hovey, Mrs. C. Chauncey 
Gray, Miss Dorothy Lee-Jones, her 
bright orange hat a striking con- 
trast for her French blue suit; 
Mrs. Wiiliam Stanley Parker. 
Arthur Fiedler, Mrs. Charles 
Summer Bird, Mrs. William Mc- 


Bain and Miss Amy Sacker. 


wees oe  ~ 


MUSIC 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


We would assume, and in most 
eases correctly, that an orchestra] 
conductor, holding the Whip hand 
over skilled performers, would him- 
self be a skilled performer—on 
some instrument or other, Tet us 
examine the local picture. Charles 
Munch, the new conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, is an accom- 
plished violinist but began his ca- 
reer at 12 as church organist in his 
native city of Strasbourg. His ac. 
tivities as violinist took him to the 


famed Gewandhaus Orchestra of 
Leipzig. His instrument, the Ysaye 
Guanarius, is now in his , Milton 
home, but he insists that he has 


no intention of 
ieee /o-¢. pla "ps . Pub- 
In this re so 7 will differ from 
his immediate predecessor, who 
Played his double bass in concert 
here at the beginning of his long 
term. He was, in his heyday, the 
greatest living master of the bull 
fiddle and one of the three out. 
standing %asg Players of all time, 


Mr. Fiedler Talented 


Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the 
Pops and Espianade Concerts, has 
played professionally the Piano, or- 


gan, violin, viola and celesta, the 
last three instruments as a member 
of the Boston Symphony. Since he 
was also its concertmaster, that 
band’s associate director, Richard 
Burgin, is naturally a_ violinist. 
Moreover, he is an especially fine 
one and has been much heard here- 
abouts in a solo capacity. 


There are other conductors in 


town. Malcolm Holmes, who leads 
the Conservatory Orchestra, is a 
Violinist and violist. Francis Find- 
lay, who has taken over the new 
and enlarged orchestra of Boston 
University, and should do much 
with it, mastered both the violin 
and the trumpet. Boris Goldovsky, 


of the New England Opera Theatre 
and soon to begin his new duties at 
the Worcester Festival, is a virtuoso 
pianist, Paul Cherkassky of the Civic 
Symphony and occasional guest con- 
ductor at the Pops and Esplanade 
Concerts, is one of the Symphony’s 
first violinists, Wallace Goodrich, 
who in his long and busy career, 
has conducted the Boston Opera 
Company, the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, the Cecilia and Choral Art So- 
cieties and the Worcester Festival, 
is also a distinguished Organist. 
Sir George Sang 
And how about the Symphony 
conductors other than Munch and 
Koussevitzky? The first of them, Sir 
George Henschel, was a baritone 
Singer (also an excellent composer 
of songs), organist and pianist. He 
sang with the Orchestra, as did his 
wife, Lillian, a noted soprano. His 
successor, Wilhelm Gericke, was 
equally versatile, playing the piano, 
organ, violin and cello profession- 
ally and the flute as amateur. He 
too composed. Arthur Nikisch was a 
violinist and Emil Paur both that 
and a pianist. Karl Muck played 
piano and so did Max Fiedler, who 
occasionally accompanied solo sing- 
ers at Symphony Concerts. Mr, 
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#riedier, no relation to Arthur, by 
the way, is also credited with mas- 
tery of the organ. | 


* And now we come to a conductor 
who made no pretentions to instru- 
mental proficiency, the late Henri 


Rabaud, who in the season of 1918- 
1919, bridged the gap between Muck 
and Monteux, the latter being both 
violinist and violist, with orchestral 
and chamber music experience. 
Rabaud was primarily a composer 
and was fittingly remembered at last 


week’s concert by his beautiful 
“La Procession Nocturne.” 

The dual role of composer and 
conductor has been filled by many 
and with varying emphasis on those 
respective skills. The case of Berlioz 
is curious: He knew more about 
every instrument in the orchestra 
than the men who played them, yet 
was proficient, if you can call it 
that, only on the flageolet and 
guitar. Wagner, who has been called 
the first modern conductor, played 
the piano but only as a duffer. The 
late Richard Strauss was a master 
conductor and a competent pianist 
and Boston heard him in _ both 
capacities. In the later role he con- 
fined himself to his own composi- 
tions. It is said that he could play, 
after a fashion, every instrument in 
the orchestra. 


Mahler the Composer 


In his day, Mahler the conductor 
overshadowed Mahler the composer. 
The piano was his instrument, as it 
is of such contemporary leaders as 
Szell, Walter and Mitropoulos. The 
two last-named can play a piano 
concerto and conduct it at the same 
time, and so can Leonard Bernstein. 
Toscanini .started out as a ‘cellist; 
others in the profession have been 


the late Hans Kindler and Los 
Angeles’ Alfred Wallenstein. Per- 
formers on wind instruments seem 
to be in the minority here. However, 
Han Richter, as befitting an eminent 
Wagnerite, played the French horn 
and the trumpet as well as the 
violin. Sir Thomas Beecham, so far 
as I know, does not play anything. 
There is still a long list of virtuosi 


‘who also conducted, but remained 


better known as executants. There 
have been pianists from Liszt to 
Gabrilowitsch and Iturbi and one 
cellest, Casals. 


7 7 * | 

THE CONCERTS 
Byron Janis, youthful pianist, will 
make his local debut at this week’s 
Symphony concerts, playing the 
Second Concerto of Rachmaninoff, 
Piston’s Second Suite and Strauss’ 


“Symphonia Domestica” complete 
the program. On Tuesday evening 
Mr. Munch will play the composi- 


tions by Weber, Schubert, Handel 
and Beethoven that were heard at 
the opening pair of concerts. 

Muriel Rahn, soprano of “Car- 
men Jones” fame, will be heard 
at Jordan Hall this afternoon. Nel« 
son Eddy, baritone, will sing at 
Symphony Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, and the celebrated English 
pianist, Solomon, will make his 
local bow at Jordan Hall on Thurse 
dav evening. 
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Cont'd from Pe. 50. 


ideed, judging from what you heard 


of it yesterday in Handel’s spirited 
little D minor Concerto. Those 
combinations which Biggs used have 
a brilliance of their own and they 
blended well with the orchestra. 
Now. thanks be, the organ is tuned 
to the pitch of 444 vibrations a sec- 
ond, which the Boston Symphony 
uses. The old one used to sag 
badly. 

In receiving the approval of the 
audience following his perform- 
ance Biggs graciously gestured to 
one in the audience to bow likewise, 
That man was Wallace Goodrich, 
now director emeritus of the New 
England Conservatory, who had 
been organ soloist in the same work 
50 vears aga. Incidentally, for the 
third movement intended to be 1m- 
provised by the organist Biggs used 
a slow movement from a Handel 
flute sonata, edited by Seiffert. 

Though he had announced that 
he would not alter the seating 
arrangement of the orchestra as left 
by Koussevitzky, Munch had already 
done some experimental transposi- 
tion. He has shifted the double 
basses to the other side of the stage 
and massed them in the rear cor- 
ner, The brass were put together 
in the back at the center .of the 
stage: the harp moved to stage 
right, at front, and the percussion 
at stage right, rear. 

This meant that the three lower 
divisions of the string quintet— 
violas. cellos and double basses—are 
now all together, a grouping usual- 
ly regarded as the most practical 
by most conductors. It also meant 
a slightly different balance of tone, 
according to where you sit in the 
auditorium, but nothing of a radical 
nature. 

Sirive he had twice been guest 
conductor of this orchestra, and 
later appeared here with the French 
Orchestra National. Munch’s con- 
ducting style and his temperament 
were known to some degree, His 
work yesterday reinforced one’s 
previous impression: care for clarity 
and shadings, a sense of melody 


which was absolutely delightful and 
relaxed in the Schubert excerpts; a 
warmth that was kindled by such 
romantic musie as the Weber Over- 
ture and such ay naire musie as 
the Beethoven Fifth. 


Precise Projection 


Yesterday his projection of differ- 
ent musical stvles was precise and 
accurate, and also distinctive. He 
will require some time for the 
orchestra to accustom themselves to 
his short initial beat, for K.ousse-~ 
vitzky favored a long one, and the 


habits of 25 years are hard to 
change. Munch probably will tem- 
per his demands from the kettle- 
drums, as he gets used to Symphony 
Hall. Yesterday they were pretty 
loud in spots. 

He did not exaggerate, although 
some of the loud tuttis had a rough 
edge, and he whipped up a pace, 
toward the end of the Beethoven, 
that almost taxed the agility of the 
wind instruments. All these matters 
are subject to readjustment as con- 
ductor and orchestra get used .to 
each other. For the present, let it 
be said again that he is a leader of 
authority, perception and skill, and 
that the men like to work for him. 
The tone yesterday was as rich and 
brilliant as ever, perhaps with just 
a bit of that light brass quality 
favored by the French. The honey- 
moon has begun happily! 

When the concert was over Munch 
was rewarded with loud handclap- 
ping and cheers, which had broken 
in before the last chord was fin- 
shed. Upstairs in the green room 
—which now is really green, due to 
‘oo new painti—-he received well- 
Wishers who crowded in to see him. 

Mrs. Munch, a pleasant looking 
woman, dressed quietly but distinct- 
ively in black—as French women 
often do—-heard the concert from a 
seat in the lower part of the hali. 

From Koussevitzky, now guest 
conductgng in Rio de Janeiro came 
-ongratulatory ecdbles addressed to 
Munch, to Cabot, and to George E. 
‘udd, marager of the orchestra 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The symphony concerts continue 
their eventful course. The current 
pair feature the first local per- 
formance of Walter Piston’s Second 
Suite, the local debut of the tal- 
ented young pianist, Byron Janis, 
and a memorial to the late Richard 
Strauss in the form of a perform- 
ance of the Symphonia Domestica. 
Mr. Janis’ chosen vehicle was the 
Second Concerto of Rachmaninoff. 

To take up these items in their 
proper order, Mr. Piston’s suite was 
commissioned by the Symphony 
Orchestra of Dallas and was first 
heard there a vear ago last Febru- 


ary. It runs in four movements, 
favoring the older musical forms, 
and suggesting in its idiom an al- 
legiance to the contemporary 
French school, meaning Honegger 
and Milhaud. As always, Mr. Piston 
has written here competently, and 
as usually, rather coolly. Even the 
one fast movement, the Intermezzo, 
conveys a sense of repose rather 
than of excitement. There are 
academic touches in the first and 
last movements, bearing witness to 
Mr. Piston’s professional activities. | 
In sum, an agreeable composition, | 
well received by the audience and 
well played, so far as could be 


judged, by r, Munch a the 
orchestra. 10-/ a Ya ih y. 
As a reporter, I can oy hat Mr. 


Janis and Rachmaninoff enjoyed a 
great success. As a critic, I am con- 
strained to observe that the per- 
formance was nothing to get ex- 
cited about. The piano did not meet 
the current high pitch of the or- 
chestra, this discrepancy being most 
conspicuous at the beginning of the 
second movement. Mr. Janis’ play- 
ing was facile and tasteful but 
hardly penetrating—if this is a 
work into which one can any longer 
penetrate. You still recalled that in 
the hands of the composer the Con-. 
certo sounded like a big piece. 
Yesterday there was a prevailing 
quality of salon music, with a 
rather blatgmt finish. 

The most satisfying musical ex- 
perience of the afternoon was the 
Domestica, though the performance 
did not give us everything that we 
have been used to in this tone 
poem, One missed the accustomed 
depth and richness of tone, and the 
end has often sounded more pbril- 
liant. What Mr, Muneh did cenvey 
was the impression that this is 
primarily a domestic idyl. Of feli- 
city there was plenty. He conducted 
from memory, no small achievement 
in a work of such complexity, and 
it was plain that he had made the 
score a part of himself. Also that he 
could transmit his conception of it 
to the players. The optional parts 


for four saxophones were used for 
‘the first time in this. city. 


Symphony Concert 


e Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conductor, gave the second con- 
cert of its 69th season in Symphony 

Hall yesterday afternoon, Byron Janis, 
pianist, was the_ soloist. The program: 
Second Suite for Orchestra |. ‘iston 


inor, Op 18 
Concerto No. 2 in C mino Rachmaninoff 


, Op. 53 | 
Symphonia Domestica P: aichard Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It doesn’t often happen that a 
work new to Boston marches off 
with the honors at a symphony 


concert, but such was the case yes~_ 
terday afternoon as Charles Munch} 
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‘on October 28 to do Bach’s “The 
‘Art of Fugue” and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. 


Byron Janis, wis will make 
his debut wi the Boston Syme. 
phony as in Rachmani- 
nov’s Second Concerta 


Friday Gee tae 
evening, 


SIXTY-NI ' 
NTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Second ‘Program 


> 


*FIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 14, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 1 5, at 8:30 o’clock 


Second Suite for Orchestra 
Prelude: Largo 


Sarabande: Andante 

Intermezzo: Allegro con brio 

Passacaglia (Adagio) and Fugue (Allegro energico) 
(First performance in Boston) 


RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 2, in C minor, Op. 18 


I. Moderato 
II. Adagio sostenuto 
lil. Allegro scherzando 


INTERMISSION 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53 
(June 11, 1864 — September 8, 1949) 


SOLOIST 


BYRON JANIS 


Mr. JANIS uses the STEINWAY PIANO 


o: eager tac 
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demonstrated anew his surpassir 


passing 
stature as the new conductgr of t 
orchestra. 1Q- f ~ 4 
The work in stio alter 


' 


Piston’s Second Suite for Orchestra, 


first performed by the Dallas Sym- 


phony (which commissioned the 


work) in 1948.:! Once again Mr. Pis- 
ton, working this time in the 18th 
century form of the suite with a 
sarabande, passacaglia, fugue and 
so on, discloses his familiar gift as 
a master weaver of abstract musi- 


cal patterns and as a master or- 


chestrator. That the suite doesn’t 
evoke much of anything, save in the 
opening moments when much of 
the flavor and even sound of the 
baroque masters is suggested, is 
neither here nor there. For Mr. 
Piston is not the one to fool around 
with anything obvious (though you 
often get the notion that he’d like 
to and could do a very good job of 
it if he only dared); his music is 
cerebral, scholarly, unimpeachable, 
explicit and well-mannered. Oc- 
casionally—and this is its saving 
erace—it has moments of real 
drama achieved by skillfully con- 
trived harmonic tensions, and never 
has a smell] of the lamp about it 
despite its cerebral basis. When 
given the really crack performance 


it was given yesterday it is good 
and lively.and always interesting. 


listening. You don’t get up and 
shout for a repeat performance, 
but you know you’ve heard some- 
thing worth hearing. 

Ordinarily the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto, thrice familiar although 
it is, is always worth another hear- 
ing. Yesterday it could well be 
taken or left alone. I did not find 
Mr. Janis, competent though he is, 
a particularly inspiring performer. 
He played with admirable technical 
facility and achieved a certain sim- 
plicity of line in the slow move- 
ment that was effective, but on the 
whole I felt his a rather pallid 
performance. There were moments 
of real elan, as in the cadenza of 
the finale and the final few bars 
themselves, but the pianist seldom 
rose above the timber line. Nor, 
despite Mr. Munch’s superb ac- 
companimental skill, did the orch- 
estra; it has done this piece too 
many times to get into the mood 
for it unless inspired by a truly 
transcendent performer at the 
piano. 

Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica is 
a piece curious for the fact it pro- 
duces a strangely mixed reaction 
from the listener. Aware from the 
program that the composer is here 
supposedly giving us a picture of 
his private life, which was a fairly 
frantic one from all reports, the 
listener finds himself busy analyz- 
ing all the sly illusions, listening 
for the clock to strike seven, for the 
child to be put to bed, for the hus- 


band’s “fiery” theme, for the family 
quarrel, for the creaking of the bed 
and whatnot. Along about the 
middle he begins to wonder if 
eavesdropping is so much fun after 


‘all and at the end he feels a little 


embarrassed. Impressed with all 
the ingenuity, the pleasant melo- 
dies, the lovely cadences, the fer- 
ocious climaxes and, not least, the 
vaste horde of performers on the 
stage—impressed, but embarrassed. 
But it is well worth an occasional 
hearing and nobody could have 
made that hearing more enjoyable 
than Mr. Munch. The orchestra is 
‘out of town next week but returns 
‘on October 28 to do Bach’s “The 
Art of Fugue” and Beethoven’s 


Seventh Symphony. 
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Byron Janis, who will make 
his debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony as soloist in Rachmani- 
nov’s Second Piano Concerto 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Oct, 14 and 15, 


SIXTY-NINTH yy 
1 SEASON ° NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Second ‘Program 


“FIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 14, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Octoser 15, at 8:30 o'clock 


ae 
PMO: 85.45 ei teed nd ees AGN es sas 1 ROE Be te: Dieciaies 
Prelude: Largo 
Sarabande: Andante 
Intermezzo: Allegro con brio 
Passacaglia (Adagio) and Fugue (Allegro energico) 
(First performance in Boston) 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. g, in C minor, Op. 18 
I. Moderato 
II. Adagio sostenuto 
HI. Allegro scherzando 


INTERMISSION 
Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53 


(tune ll, 1864 — September 8, 1949) 


SOLOIST 
BYRON JANIS 


Nir. JANIS uses the SreiNwaAy PIANO 





TIGHT BINDING 


Second Symphony Progra 


By L. A. Sloper 


Charles Munch, in his second 
program as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, paid 
tribute on Oct. 14-15 to the mem- 
ory of Richard Strauss. For this 
purpose he chose the “Sym- 
phonia Domestica,’ which filled 
the second half of the bill. The 
first half was made up of Walter 
Piston’s Second Suite for Orches- 
tra, heard for the first time -in 
Boston, and Rachmaninov’s 
Piano Concerto in C minor, No. 
2. Byron Janis was the soloist. 

ie ae 

Some wil ask, Why the “Do- 
mestica’”? Would not the “Hel- 
denleben” or “Zarathustra” or 
“Tod und Verklarung” have been 
more suitable? Perhaps: but no 
doubt the “Domestica”’ is a fa- 
vorite of the conductor’s, and 
since Strauss said his tone poems 
should be considered as music 
only, what does it matter which 


played with the new tone, the 
French tone, which Mr, Munch 
already has exacted from the or- 
chestra, It was played with dash 
and freedom and relish of the 
composer’s. orchestral colors and 
a mighty volume of sound; and 
with a merging of the voices of 
choirs rather than a clear articu- 
lation of each. It was eloquent, 
and it was applauded to the echo. 


a ae ae 
Is it not strange that Strauss 


and Rachmaninov should have 
been contemporaries? The one, 


banal the melodies, howeve, big 
bow-wow the climaxes, the 
never fail of their effect, On th 
present occasion Mr. Janis and 
the orchestra won an Ovation. 
Mr, Piston’s Second Suite wa 
composed on commission of the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra ang 
first performed by that organiza 
tion under Antal Dorati on Feb 
29, 1948. It is a celebration of oj¢ 
dance forms, concluding with - 
fugue. Like many of his earlie; 
works, it seems more like ar 
academic exercise than a work o 
Inspiration. It does not communi 
cate emotion, as did his Thiré 


although no revolutionary, was Symphony, 


a composer of originality who 
brought a new voice to orchestral 
music, The other is a_ belated 
Tchaikovsky, a _ twentieth-cen- 
tury romantic. They should have | 
been [oe by at. least 50 
years. f fay fos ¢F hp ; 

And is it not strange, &he ef 
fection that pianists show for the 
Second Concerto? It is the Liszt’s 


| 
| 
| 
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Our Critic's Report 
of the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


There were so many angles to 
the opening Symphony Concert 
that it was impossible to do justice 
to all of them in a mere review. 
Consider, for example, the repro- 
duced leaf from the program book 
of 49 years ago, inserted in the 
present one, in token of the fact 
that the current program was a 
replica of that which began the 
season in the then new Symphony 
Hall. It was obvious from over- 
head comments that some members 
of the audience took this to ke 


a corrected list and decided that | 


the organist in Handeél’s Fourth 
Concerto was not E. Power Biggs, 


city statutes forbidding the wear- 


ing in places of amusement of view- 
obstructing headgear. Those who 


know their Charles Dana Gibson 


will realize that in those days lady's 
hats were hats. It was also the cus- 
tom then to present in the pro- 
gram-listing the full name of each 
composer. And there they were: 
Karl (sic) Maria von Weber, 
George Frederic Handel, Franz 
Schubert and Ludwig Van Bee- 
thoven. Today the last names 
suffice. A curiously academic touch 
was the specifying of the keys and 
time signatures of the several move- 
ments. Such details, if present at 


all, would now be relegated to the 
notes (where they were also to 
be found in 1900.) Then the move- 
ments of a symphony or a con: 
certo were expected to have keys, 
Some that have since appeared 
have had none that are recogn 
ablé as such. | 
In 1900 the Friday concert began, 
as now, at 2:30, the Saturday con- 
cert at what we would consider th 
uncivilized hour of 8, later to be se 


but J. Wallace Goodrich. Mr. 
Goodrich was, as a matter of fact, 
in the audience. When Mr. Biggs 
gracefully included him in the ap- 
plause, and he bowed his acknowl- 
edgments, there was some confu- 
sion as to his identity. One good 


lady, who hadn’t opened her book, 
asked if that was the composer. 


to 8:15 and finally 8:30. You — 
not told when the concert was. 
supposed to end and the programs’ 
were shorter. Even with the addi- 
tion of Rabaud’s “La Procession 
Nocturne,” played in memory of 
the distinguished composer and 
one-time Boston Symphony conduc- 
tor who died last month, this first 
program of the 20th season fell 
short by 10 minutes of the two 
hours that we would consider per- 
fectly natural. Incidentally, the old 
program specified that the inter- 
mission would be 10 minutes long. 
Today the length of the interval is 
variable, but 10 minutes would 
seem short to us. 

Not only was the program-proper 
the one which inaugurated the ini- 
tial season in Symphony Hall, but 
John N. Burk, the present editor 
of the program book, offered for 
our .edification the “historical and 
descriptive notes” of Mr. Apthorp, 
his predecessor-once-removed, Mr. 
|Apthorp, author and critic, was both 
,a musical scholar and an engaging 
'writer, whose comments are still 
' quoted. 

' In the course of half a century the 
approach to program annotating 


one is chosen? E-flat of the present da 
1 y. Cer- 
How was it played? It was tainly it is sure-fire. However 


Comparing the Two 


To compare the two pairs of 
printed pages was instructive. In 
that year of 1900 the first concerts 
fell late according to our stand- 
ards—on Oct. 19 and 20—and the 
Friday concerts was still being 
called the Rehearsal. 

In the very earliest days it had 
been that.in fact as in 
name, /0- 2%. 49 (Peak 

Running the orchestfa Men was a 
simpler proposition. This insert 
gave as the staff: Wilhelm Gericke, 
conductor; William F. Apthorp, 
editor of the program book, and 
C. A. Ellis, manager. Three names 
in all. Today one finds 21. There is 
an associate conductor, Richard 
Burgin, a board of 15 trustees, the 
manager, George E. Judd, and two has changed considerably. There is 
assistants, the Messrs. Perry and more emphasis on the historical 
Shirk. part of it and less on the descrip- 


Hats Were Hats 


The Hall’s telephone was not 
listed in the old days and, for a 
further difference, underneath the 
program was the excerpt from the 


tive. This sort of thing would strike 
us as extremely pedantic (Mr, Ap- 
thorp is discussing the Andante of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony): “In 
the third variation, which follows, 
we have the theme figurally varied 
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in running thirty-second-notes in 
the violas and ’celli, the counter- 
phrase now coming in the flute, 
oboe, and bassoon in double octaves, 
‘the varied theme soon passing into 
the first violins, then into the basses 
against full harmony in repeated 
sixteenth-notes in the rest of the 
orchestra; this extends the first 
theme to three times its original 
length.” We have not become less 
serious; merely more sensible. 


Munch Conducts Piston, 
Janis in Boston Debut 
at Symphony Concert 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The high standards of perfarm- 
ance and interest with which 
Charles Munch began the Boston 
Symphony season a week ago. are 
maintained in the second program. 
This begins with the first Boston 
performance of the Second Suite for 
Orchestra by Walter Piston. and 
continues with the C minor Piano 
Concerto of Rachmaninoff. in which 
Byron Janis makes his’ Boston 
debut. For the final number there 
is the Symphonia Domestica by 
Richard Strauss, plaved in mem- 
ory of the composer, who died last 
Sept. 8. 

Commissioned by the symphony 
orchestra of Dallas, Tex., and con- 
ducted there by Antal Dorati Feb 
29, 1948, Walter Piston’s Suite is an 
excellent and a modern piece of 
music. It exhibits the composer’s 
usual fastidious regard for solid 
construction and is written with his 
command both of counterpoint and 
the orchestra. | 
The Prelude, a largo, sounds an- 
tique in its harmonic § structure 
which goes in for exposed fourths 
and fifths. The movement ends with 


a neat fugato. The Sarabandes 


which is the second movement, also 
has an archaic flavor (though less 
so than the first movement). while 
the Intermezzo (allegro con brio) 
and the Passacaglia ‘(adagio) and 
Fugue (allegro  energico) are 
brusquely and briskly of our time 

There are those who will find 
this music too dissonant 
haps too dry, melodically, 
taste. But such will he 
vused to listen patiently again and 
agaln, for such an idiom is not al 
ways grasped the first time. For 
my taste, Mr. Piston’s Suite is 
bracing, healthy and _ fascinating 
The composer was present and was 
well applauded 

Byron Janis, who comes from 
Pittsburgh, was educated musically 
in New York and is now 2l, is a 
highly gifted young musician. Al- 
ready he has a formidable technic. 
and the intelligence and perception 
of a born musician. His perform- 
ance of Rachmaninoff’s wonderfully 
juicy and romantic Concerto was 
admirable. From the interpretive 
point of view, it may be suggested 
with no disparagement of Mr. Janis 
achievement, that at 21 he does not 
play the work with the maturity he 
will have at 31 or 41. Yet such a 
performance as he gave vesterday 
would be far beyond the generality 
of musicians of his age. Mr. Janis 
enjoyed a robust and painstaking 
accompaniment from Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra. 


The Boston Symphony seunded 
just as rich and polished and clear 
as 1t ever has through the resound. ' 
ing lengths of. Richard Strauss*: 
Domestic Symphony. Here, indeed, 
was a performance of interpretive 
and executant virtuosity; big of line, 
shrewd of tempi, broad of style and 
loving in its efforts to make the 
best of the music. The nuances were 
many and finely detailed. 

If for any reason the fact needs 
repetition, let if be said now that 
the Boston Symphony remains in 
the hands of a top notch artist 





by Ernest Munch) 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 
... Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. ge 


Organ: E. POWER BIGGS 


. The Art of Fugue (Arranged for Orchestra 
INTERMISSION 


Third ‘Program 
SATURDAY EVENING, OcrosBER 29, at 8:30 0o’clock 
l'riple Fugue on the subjects inverted 
Chorale prelude: “Wenn wir in héchsten Nothen sein” 
(First performance at these concerts) 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo 


Double Fugue on the subjects inverted 
Quadruple Fugue (uncompleted) 


Fugue on the main subject 
Triple Fugue 


Fugue on its inversion 
Fugue on a variant of subject 


Fugue on its inversion 


Double Fugue 


Poco sostenuto 
Allegretto 


er 


IV. Allegro con brio 


I] 
IIl. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 28, at 2:30 o’clock 
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BEETHOVEN. 





chestra and organ. The one usea 
by Charles Munch is by his cousin. 
Ernest Munch, for a fairly extensive 
orchestra and organ. 

This is a wonderful arrangement. 
a model of taste, style and musica]. 
understanding, that encompasses | 
Nos. 1, 3, 2, 4, 9. 10, 8, 11 and 19 of the | 
counterpoints, in that order. Omitted | 


Save “for the’ Chorh4le Prelude, 
“When we are in greatest need,” 
which yesterday followed it, “The 
Art of Fugue” was Bach’s last work. 
Because of failing eyesight he was 
unable to complete it, and yester- 
day’s performance stopped at the 
spot where he laid down his pen. 


‘Beethoven’s Seventh Conducted by Munch 


By L.A, Sloper 


Ch er etre seid for his ~ The, Chorale prelude brought 
yharles Muneh i 


the work to a quiet close ex- 


third pair of concerts with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Bach’s “The Art of Fugue” (ar- 
ranged for orchestra by the con- 
ductor’s cousin, Ernest Munch), 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. E. Power Biggs was at 
the organ in the Bach, 

Bach’s monumental work was 
left uncompleted, The composer 
was halted by the loss of his sight 
after he had set down and de- 
veloped three themes (the last on 
the letters of his name), There- 
fore it has become customary to 
complete the work with a Chorale 
prelude, “Wenn wir in hochsten 
Nothen sein,” which he dictated 
afterwards, and which was actu- 
aliy his last work, This Chorale 
was played at this concert by Mr. 
Biggs as a Finale. 

a Tae ae 

Mr. Munch did not, however, 
include the entire “Art of Fugue.” 
Several fugues and canons were 
omitted, But enough was per- 
formed to occupy about an hour 
of playing time and to tax, per- 
haps, the attention of some listen- 

ers, although there was warm ap- 
plause at the end, 

Bach planned “The Art of 
Fugue” as a demonstration of 
every device used in the fugue. 
But, being the master musician 
that he was, he accomplished 
much more than that. Besides il- 
lustrating the possibilities of aug- 


mentation, diminution, inversion 
and so on, he wrote music of 
extraordinary beauty as well as 
fascinating design, 

The fugues on the main sub- 
ject and a variant thereof, and 
their inversions; a double fugue, 
and another on the inversion of its 
subjects, and a triple fugue with 
another on its inverted subjects 
excite admiration not only for 
their perfection of form but for 


their musical message, 
OS ae Jnomet 


Ernest Munch’s transcription 
of the score for orchestra was 
made with the utmost respect for 
the original and at the same time 
with complete understanding of 
its essence and with no attempt 
to embellish it with irrelevant 
material, Charles Munch con- 
ducted it in the same spirit. 


pressing the calm devotion of a 
great man and a great artist. Mr, 
Biggs played it beautifully. 

The Seventh Symphony re- 
ceived a workmanlike exposition. 
Mr. Munch seems to incline to 
very fast tempi, to which. he sac- 
rifices some of the refinements of 
interpretation. His haste appar- 
ently makes it impossible to pay 
close attention to phrasing, or to 
the more subtle dynamic shades. 
He gives the effect of rushing 
through a symphopy awit ittle 
regard for detail. Ja Ye 

Of course it is quite possible to 


give too much attention to de- 
tail, and so destroy the continuity 
and the long melodic line. But it 
is also possible to play so fast and 
with such abrupt dynamic varia- 
tions that the melodic line is lost; 
and this seems to be Mr. Munch’s 
present tendency. Nevertheless 
his performance of the symphony 
called forth enthusiastic applause 


and shouts of “bravo.” 


Bach’s “Art of Fugue” 
and Beethoven Symphony 
No. 7 Given by Munch 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
The pattern of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts takes on 
a different design this week. With- 
out making any radical change, con- 
ductor Charles Munch is turning 


to unfamiliar so + r his noyel 
music, (i “2 ” iy 
Yesterday afterfmnoor a 


he conducts most of th 
ment to contrapuntal genius: Bach's 
“The Art of Fugue’; next week 
Munch will introduce an electrical 
instrument, the martenot, unknown 
here. 

“The Art of Fugue.” consisting 
of: fugues and canons, has been 
known to musicians as the ultimate 
example of technical skill in man- 
ipulating the various devices of 
counterpoint. It was Bach’s last ma- 
jor work, composed piobably in the 
last two years of his life, perhaps 
with no thought of actual perform- 
ance, and certainly with no indica- 
tions of how they were to be 
played. 

Various hands have made ar- 
rangements for string quartet, or- 


are the remaining “contrapuncti.” 
the piece for two claviers and the 
canons. 

Ernest Munch achieved a nicely 
varied tonal texture by setting out 
the first four counterpoints for 
strings alone (in four parts). adding 
wind instruments for the. next three. 
and bringing in the organ for the 
final two. 

The 19th counterpoint was left 
unfinished, because Bach’s blindness 
intervened. For conclusion. Ernest 
Muneh has coupled on Bach’s final 
work, the chorale-prelude, dictated 
in blindness not long before death. 
“When We Are in Greatest Need.” 
Played by the organ alone. for the 
most part softly, the chorale-prelude 
brings a marvelous touch of serene 
finality. 

: All this takes an hour to play. but 
it Is nO burden, for the expressive 
qualities of “The Art of Fugue’— 
apart from its technical skill—are 
great, indeed. | 

It is, perhaps, the quintessence of 
Bach, put in instrumental terms 
Which he himsel, conceivably, 
might have chosen were such re- 
sources available in his time. The 
performance was masterly, includ- 
ing E. Power Biggs’ share at the 
console, 

Beethoven's seventh Symphony 
mace the rest of the program, 
played with tempi on the fast side. 
including the celebrated allegretto. 
and with superb clarity and light- 
hess of touch. ; 

The long lines of the phrasing and 
the sustained but not thumping 
rhythms Of Munch’s reading were 
distinctive and completey enjoyable 
Speed ran away with him in the 
finale, which ended in a race for the 
final chord, but that was the only 
blemish. From first and almost to 
last, a memorable concert! 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The symphony concerts, interru pt- 
ed by the orchestra’s Western trip, 
were resumed yesterday afternoon. 
This week sees the beginning of the 
observances in honor of Bach, who 
died on July 28, 1750, the first and 
major part of the current program 
being given over to that composer's 
“The Art of Fugue,” as arranged 
for orchestra by Ernest Munch, a 
cousin of the conductor. Beethoven's 


item. 0-296 F Pay 


The Chorale Prelude, by the way, 
was not performed by the orchestra 
but on the organ by E. Power Biggs. 
Two of the fugues in this mighty 
work on a single subject and in a 
single tonality, D minor, were de- 
signed for two pianos. The others 
bear no instrumental indication, and 
some have thought that Bach did 
not intend them for performance at 
all but only for study. Some sort 
of arrangement is therefore neces- 
sary, and hereabouts we have heard 
the transcription for chamber 
orchestra by Wolfgang Graeser, the 
version for string quartet by Roy 
Harris and Mr. Bige’s version for 
organ solo. 

The entire work was not heard 
yesterday and what was played 
consumed, together with the 
Chorale Prelude, 55 #£=minutes. 
Thanks. to the adroit orchestration 
of Ernest Munch, tonal variety 
offset the monotony of tonality. 
There was also a very beautiful and 
sympathetic performance. Those 
who had their music in their hands, 
and this reviewer was one, could 
let the eye supplement the ear. 
And it would be a remarkable ear 


that could take in all of the ingenui- 
ties of Bach’s counterpoint. In fact, 
certain features of it cannot be 
grasped that way. The composer’s 
purpose was to subject this single 
and necessarily simple fugue theme 
to virtually all the devices of 
counterpoint and fugal writing. But 
the work transcends mere _  in- 
genuity. In it resides a high degree 
of beauty. One might almost say 
the highest degree; and yesterday’s 
performance was a memorable and 
impressive experience. 


With Beethoven, as we have now 
seen in the Eighth, Fifth and 
Seventh Symphonies, Mr. Munch’s 
way is dynamic and forthright. By 
such treatment the Fifth benefitted 
most, the Eighth least, with the 
Seventh in between. The finale was 
excitingly accomplished and called 
forth shouts of approval. But there 
is more in the Allegretto than was 
revealed vesterday. Distinctly, the 
afternoon belonged to Bach. 





e 
Sereagaed gr oashtoice iy Biscay Munahp 
pi By RUDOLPH ELIE 
This was, in every sense of the 
word, a memorable concert. It com- 
bined two of the masterworks of the 
two towering giants of music per- 
formed by an orchestra which in all 
its long career never played more 
perfectly and it was conducted by 
Mr. Munch with a matchless sense 
of artistry and creative vigor. 
Curiously enough the word 
“fugue” frightens many listeners, 
though why it should any more 
than “rondo” or “sonata” I cannot 
quite see. On hearing the word 
many instantly ‘assume they are 
about to be spanked with some 
fierce musico-geometrical weapon 
and prepare in advance like a child 
stuffing his pants with a pillow by 
determining not to allow them- 
selvves to be seduced into thinking 
this is music come what may. But 
the fugue, in the hands of Bach 
{and for that matter.of Beethoven) 
iS one of the most exalted musical 
forms ever devised. 4g ~ P| 4 


Faithful Texture langreee | 
That Bach’s fugues, like thos 


contained in “The Art of Fugue” 
are also technical constructions of 
almost unimaginable skill, is en- 
tirely beside the point and need 
only interest those devoted to the 
analysis of subjects, inversions, 
Stretti and whatnot. The fact is— 
and I am certain all but a few in 
the audience realized it yesterday 
—the fugue can be one of the most 
enjoyable experiences in all music. 
All that is needed is a musica]! 
memory sufficiently sustaining to) 
hold in mind one or two different 
melodies (to be able‘to hold four is 
even better) and ears alert enough 
to penetrate inside a musical tex-. 
ture consisting of four (or fewer) 
voices. proceeding in linear fashion. 
Yet even without this capacity, 
most listeners would find “The Art 
of Fugue” a great experience in 
Ernest Munch’s setting for or- 
chestra.. Drawing upon Bach’s own 
examples In, for example, the B 
minor Mass, Mr. Munch (the con- 
uctor’s cousin) has clothed this 
‘work in textures at once faithful to 
‘he spirit of the composer and 
Neautiful to the ear. He uses only 
it half of the entire work, which 

S Bach's final major composition 
Was left unfinished, and re- 
arranges the oer rm the individual 
sUBUCS ‘ er set forth a 


final figure where, 
he lay asidé his pen forever,) 
| spelled out his own name in 
musical notes, Mr. Munch spoke to 


‘the audience to underline the sig- 


nificance of the uncompleted mas- 
terpiece. As the work came to its 
unfulfilled ‘end, the orchestra re- 
mained silent as E. Power Biggs 
performed on the organ the chorale 
“When in the Hour of Deepest 
Need,” which was dictated by the 
blind Bach to his son-in-law on 
his deathbed. It is a tremendous 
piece of music in an extraordinarily 
beautiful setting and the first desk 
men and members of the orchestra 
gave it a truly marvelous per- 
formance. 


Happy Choice 

After this the Beethoven Seventh 
could not have been a happier 
choice. I can recall but few per- 
formances that have approached 
Mr. Munch’s for breadth of vision, 
for elan, for power and for overal! 
dramatic impetus. 

The conductor, clearly now at 
heme with the orchestra and it 
with him, ali but visually choreo- 
graphs the musical phrases, the 
rises and falls of the musical ten- 
sions, It was an exciting perform- 
ance, but one informed with musi- 
0 sensibility of the very highest 
order ) 
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~~~ André Jolivet, composer of the 
Concerto for the Ondes Marte- 
not which is being played at 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON ° NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Fourth ‘Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 4, at 2:30 o’clock 


MOZART 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser 5, at 8:30 0’clock 


Symphony in D major, “Prague,” No. 38 
(Koechel No. 504) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Finale: presto 


Concerto for Ondes Martenot and Orchestra 


Allegro moderato 
Allegro vivace 
Largo cantabile 


(First performance in America) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 


SOLOIST 
GINETTE MARTENOT 
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symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the third concert 
of its 69th season in Symphony Hall. The 
Program was as follows: 

TRS Art Of PUGUE, cc.ccivcecaess J. S. Bach 
(arranged for orchestra by Ernest Munch) 
Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92..Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

This was, in every sense of the 
word, a memorable concert. It com- 
bined two of the masterworks of the 
two towering giants of music per- 
formed by an orchestra which in all 
its long career never played more 
perfectly and it was conducted by 
Mr. Munch with a matchless sense 
of artistry and creative vigor. 

Curiously enough the word 
“fugue” frightens many listeners, 
though why it should any more 
than “rondo” or “sonata” I cannot 
quite see. On hearing the word 
many instantly ‘assume they are 
about to be spanked with some 
fierce musico-geometrical weapon 
and prepare in advance like a child 
stuffing his pants with a pillow by 
determining not to allow them- 
selvves to be seduced into thinking 
this is music come what may. But 
the fugue, in the hands of Bach 
(and for that matter of Beethoven) 
is one of the most exalted musical 
forms ever devised. Qj x) 


Faithful Texture aniaiee | 
That Bach’s fugues, like thos 


contained in “The Art of Fugue” 
are also technical constructions of 
almost unimaginable skill, is en- 
tirely beside the point and need 
only interest those devoted to the 
analysis of subjects, inversions, 
Stretti and whatnot. The fact is— 
and I am certain all but a few in 
the audience realized it yesterday 
—the fugue can be one of the most 
enjoyable experiences in all music. 
All that is needed is a musica] 
memory sufficiently sustaining to 
hold in mind one or two different 
melodies (to be able‘to hold four is 
even better) and ears alert enough’ 
to penetrate inside a musical tex- 
ture consisting of four (or fewer) 
voices proceeding in linear fashion. 

Yet even without this Capacity, 
most listeners would find “The Art 
of Fugue” a great experience in 
Ernest Munch’s setting for or- 
chestra. Drawing upon Bach’s own 
examples In, for example, the B 
minor Mass, Mr. Munch (the con- 
ductor’s cousin) has clothed this 
work in textures at once faithful] to 


the spirit of the composer and 
‘beautiful to the ear. 


He uses on] 
about half of the entire work, elie 


‘was Bach’s final major composition 


and was left unfinished, and re- 
arranges the order of the individua] 
fugues in order to set forth a 
cumulative design. 


He begins with a string quartet 
and, as the work progresses, adds 
the full string choir, then the wood- 
winds brasses and finally the organ. 
Preceding the final figure where, 


‘before he lay aside his pen forever, 


‘Bach spelled out his own name inn) 
musical notes, Mr. Munch spoke to! 
the audience to underline the sig-: 
nificance of the uncompleted mas- 
terpiece. As the work came to its 
unfulfilled end, the orchestra re- 
mained silent as E. Power Biggs 
performed on the organ the chorale 
“When in the Hour of Deepest 
Need,” which was dictated by the 
blind Bach to his son-in-law on 
his deathbed. It is a tremendous 
piece of music in an extraordinarily 
beautiful setting and the first desk 
men and members of the orchestra 
gave it a truly marvelous per- 
formance. 


Happy Choice 


After this the Beethoven Seventh 


could not have been a happier 
choice. I can recall but few per- 
formances that have approached 
Mr. Munch’s for breadth of vision, 
for elan, for power and for overall! 
dramatic impetus. 

The conductor, clearly now at 
heme with the orchestra and it 
with him, ali but visually choreo- 
graphs the musical phrases, the 
rises and falls of the musical ten. 
sions, It was an exciting perform- 
ance, but one informed with musi- 
cal sensibility of the very highest 


André Jolivet, composer of the 
Concerto for the Ondes Marte- 
not which is being played at 


this week’s Symphgny, concerts, 
ht eee. me 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON ° NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Fourth ‘Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 4, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 5, at 8:30 0’clock 


MOZART Symphony in D major, “Prague,” No. 38 
(Koechel No. 504) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Finale: presto 


Concerto for Ondes Martenot and Orchestra 


Allegro moderato 
Allegro vivace 
Largo cantabile 


(First performance tn America) 
INTERMISSION 


ee eee ee ee ere .Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 


Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 

Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 


SOLOIST 
GINETTE MARTENOT 





Koussevitzky Scores With Brazilians 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor | 
emeritus of the Boston Symphony | 
orchestra, scored a tremendous: 


success on the occasion of his first 
appearance in Brazil, according te 
an. exclusive dispatch received by 
the Herald today. Lb ttt 

The conductor gave a series of 
concerts with the Orquestra Sin- 
fonica Brasileira and inspired R. 
Massalani, the music critic of “A 
Manha” to the following rhapsodic 
comment: “He conducts with his 
whole body, giving peremptory 
orders to the orchestra speaking, 
praying, singing, flying, trembling. 
threatening, stopping his gesticula- 
tion completely, giving blows and 
kicks, cutting the air with a sword, 
muttering, nervous, disconcerting. 
furious as an old colonel with his 
recruits but spurting forth rhythm 
and music from all his pores, sub- 
jugating and electrifying the or- 
chestra* with a will and musicality 
without equal. /Qa$ go 


“And the orchestra?” é@ontinued 
the critic, who pointed out that 
the audience was so deeply moved 
it cheered and applauded without 
being requested to. “It would have 
been difficult to recognize it as 
the mediocre collection full of mis- 
takes of the last concert.” 

The critic of “A Noite” finished 


his review as follows: “Koussevi 

received the most ethene’ aa? 
thusiastie and respectful ovation 
we have witnessed in the last 10 
years. Standing up, the audience 
certainly paid homage, not to the 
age which the great artist really 
bears, but to the youth which 
Overflowed from his presence.” 


thoven, Brahms, Sibelius, . and 
Tchaikovsky. ri =/ 3. 7 

Besides bei ecorat with 
the National Order of the South- 
ern Cross by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, Koussevitsky was grant- 
ed the honorary degree of Doctor 
Honoris Causa by the University 
of Brazil. The Minister of Educa- 
tion also invited him to draft sug- 
gestions for the improvement of 
Brazil’s musical life, especially, in 
educational activities. 4 

Heitor Villa-Lobos, ye S 
leading composer, told Kousse- 
vitsky that he had established a 
new standard in the musical life 
of Brazil. 

The program will open with 
Alan Rawsthorne’s “Street Cor- 
ner” Overture and will close with 
Schumann’s First Symphony, ir 
B-flat major, Tickets withou! 
charge on application to the Jor- 
dan Hall box office. 


Howard Shanet, Hunter 
College Faculty, Will 


Assist Koussevitzky 


Howard Shanet, yvoung American 
eonductor on the music faculty of 
Hunter College, will be assistant to 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. director of 
the Berkshire Music Center and 
former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. on his tour 
from January to June, 1950. This 
Was announced yesterday by Dh 
George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter. The tour will start in Cuba 
in January, continue through Israel. 


Dr. Koussevitzky Returns 
From Rio de Janeiro Visit 


Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, having 
made the last of five guest ap- 
pearances with the Brazilian 
Symphony Orchestra on Sunday, 
left Rio de Janeiro by plane Tues- 
day and arrived, in company with 


Italv, Belgium and France and will! 
end in England around the gmiddle 
of June. * ~ 

A protege since ‘Dr. Ko@sevitzkv 
first heard him conduct a student 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Mozart and Brahms received their 
due, and more than their due, at 
yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert. Full justice was also done 
to Andre Jolivet, but somehow that 
seems a matter of less importance. 


Between a beautiful performance 
of Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony and 
a superb one of the Fourth of 
Brahms, there came for the: first 
time in America M. Jolivet’s Con- 
certo for Ondes Martenot and or- 
chestra, with Ginette Martenot 
playing expertly and tastefully the 
solo part for the instrument in- 
vented by her brother - Maurice. 
The Martenot waves might be de- 
scribed as a cross between the 
theremin and the Hammond organ, 
with several features not found in 
either. Equipped with a keyboard 
and also a ribbon that may be pro- 
pelled back and forth by the per- 
former’s forefinger, while his left 
hand pushes the various buttons 
and controls a dynamic lever, the 
Ondes Martenot can sound like 
most orchestral instruments and 
also produce sounds you never 
heard before. When the player ap- 
plies a vibrato one thinks of the 
violin or cello. The prevailing sug- 
sestion is of a wind instrument, 
especially the flute, while the ir- 
reverent may find themselves re- 
minded of a musical saw. 

A limitation of the instrument, as 
it stands at present, is that it can 
sound but one tone at a time, 
though there is no note; high or 
low, that cannot be played upon it. 
Also possible are intervals smaller 
than the half tone and both the 
lowest audible tone and sounds 
above the range of human hearing. 
A remarkable contraption, this, and 
because of this range of sound 
effects, it is something that should 
find a welcome in Hollywood. 

Several French composers have 
written for the Ondes Martenot, 
though this, I believe, is the only 
concerto for it thus far. Jolivet, 


musical consequence, Mr. Munch’s 


performance of the Brahms Fourth 
was something we have waited a 
long time to hear. -He restored to 
the first movement the wan autum- 
nal quality proper to it. The slow 
movement was warmly songful but 
not over-juicy. The frequently 
clumsy Scherzo was both light and 
lively; the final passacaglia richly 
varied and brought to a- noble 
climax. So far there have been 
two opinions regarding Mr. Munch’s 
Beethoven. If his version of the 
Fourth may be accepted as a cri- 
terion, there can be but one re- 
garding his Brahms. 


whose music had not been heard 
here before and who is in his 45th 
year, has here produced a piece that 


his wife, at his estate in Lenox, orchestra at Tanglewood in the 1947 

Mass., Friday morning. season. Shanet returned to Tangle- 

His last program, consisting of wood in 1948 as one of Dr. Kousse- : 

ae ae : : : | electrical instrument, and 

Beethoven’s First and Ninth Sym- vitzky's private pupils. In 1949, Dr. gives oa fF cammeckon . thorough 
phonies, was held for the purpose Koussevitzky appointed Shanet to also the fu 


of launching a Pension Fund for the faculty at Tanglewood as a con- / workout. The W ada ook 
4 


ili i uctor ) s€ 7 ' ris of contrivance. 
the Brazilian Orehesixa,..This same ductor, and in September of this 
program had 4 tthe vear took him to California as his To .return to matters greater 


received. eat poses tr for his Hollywood Bowl 
Dr. Kauss: . | . : aoc | 

herts asta e , A New Yorker, Shanet holds 

regular suk hachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
& Ae ) Columbia, where he was elected to 
ree eXtran, . 


: Phi Beta Kappa... He is a veteran 
sisted mainly OF Wusne ~, of more than four years of Army 
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Koussevitzky Scores With Brazilians 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor| 
emeritus of the Boston Symphony, 
orchestra, scored a tremendous ' 
success on the occasion of his first 
appearance in Brazil, according te 
an. exclusive dispatch yeceived by 
the Herald today. [Lbclth 

The conductor gave a series of 
concerts with the Orquestra Sin- 
fonica Brasileira and inspired R. 
Massalani, the music critic of “A 
Manha” to the following rhapsodic 
comment: “He conducts with his 
whole body, giving peremptory 
orders to the orchestra speaking, 
praying, singing, flying, trembling, 
threatening, stopping his gesticula- 
tion completely, giving blows and 
kicks, cutting the air with a sword, 
muttering, nervous, disconcerting, 
furious as an old colonel with his 
recruits but spurting forth rhythm 
and music from all his pores, sub- 
jugating and electrifying the or- 
chestra’ with a will and musicality 


without ki eh ached A 

“And the orchestra?” é@ontinued 
the critic, who pointed out that 
the audience was so deeply moved 
it cheered and applauded without 
being requested to. “It would have 
been difficult to recognize it as 
the mediocre collection full of mis- 
takes of the last concert.” 

The critic of “A Noite” finished 


his review as follows: “Koussevi 

received the most henmen axt 
thusiastic and respectful ovation 
we have witnessed in the last 10 
years. Standing up, the audience 
certainly paid homage, not to the 
age which the great artist really 
bears, but to the youth which 
Overflowed from his presence.” 


thoven, Brahms, Sibelius, and 
Tchaikovsky. Mf ~/}. 49 

Besides bei ecorat with 
the National Order of the South- 
ern Cross by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, Koussevitsky was grant- 
ed the honorary degree of Doctor 
Honoris Causa by the University 
of Brazil. The Minister of Educa- 
tion also invited him to draft sug- 
gestions for the improvement of 
Brazil’s musical life, especially, in 
educational activities, iA, 

Heitor Villa-Lobos, eM Ss 
leading composer, told Kousse- 
vitsky that he had established a 
new standard in the musical life 
of Brazil. 

The program will open with 
Alan Rawsthorne’s “Street Cor- 
ner’ Overture and will close with 
schumann’s First Symphony, ir 
B-flat major, Tickets without 
charge on application to the Jor- 
dan Hall box office. 


Howard Shanet, Hunter 
College Faculty, Will 


Assist Koussevitzky 


Howard Shanet, young American 
eonductor on the music faculty of 
Hunter College, will be assistant to 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, director of 
the Berkshire Music Center and 
former conductor of the Boston 
symphony Orchestra, on his tour 
from January to June, 1950. This 
was announced vesterday b\ Di 
George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter. The tour will start in Cuba 
in January, continue through Israel. 


Dr. Koussevitzky Returns 
From Rto de Janeiro Visit 


Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, having 
made the last of five guest ap- 
pearances with the Brazilian 
Symphony Orchestra on Sunday, 
left Rio de Janeiro by plane Tues- 
day and arrived, in company with 
his wife, at his estate in Lenox, 
Mass., Friday morning. 

His last program, consisting of 
Beethoven’s First and Ninth Sym- 
phonies, was held for the purpose 
of launching a Pension Fund for 
the Brazilian Orchestra. This same 
program had been enthusiastically 
received earlier in the series. 

Dr. Koussevitsky gave two con- 
certs as part of the orchestra’s 
regular subscription series and 
three extras, The programs con- 
sisted mainly of works by Bee- 


Italv, Belgium and France and will 
end in England around. the giddle 
of June. Jf-LY~ 

A protege since ‘Dr. KRo@ssevitzky 
first heard him conduct a student 
orchestra at Tanglewood in the 1947 


season, Shanet returned to Tangle- 


wood in 1948 as one of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzKy's private pupils. In 1949, Dr. 
Koussevitzky appointed Shanet to 
the faculty at Tanglewood as a con- 
ductor, and in September of this 
vear took him to California as his 
service, including the’ “iwe Agia 
campaign. In addition to his work 
at Hunter College, he has heen | 
active in New York as assistant 
conductor of the New York City 
symphony under Leonard Bern- 
stein. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Mozart and Brahms received their 
due, and more than their due, at 
yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert. Full justice was also done 
to Andre Jolivet, but somehow that 
seems a matter of less importance. 


Between a beautiful performance 
of Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony and 
a superb one of the Fourth of 
Brahms, there came for the. first 
time in America M. Jolivet’s Con- 
certo for Ondes Martenot and or- 
chestra, with Ginette Martenot 
playing expertly and tastefully the 
solo part for the instrument in- 
vented by her brother - Maurice, 
The Martenot waves might be de- 
scribed as a cross between the 
theremin and the Hammond organ, 
with several features not found in 
either. Equipped with a keyboard 
and also a ribbon that may be pro- 
pelled back and forth by the per- 
former’s forefinger, while his left 
hand pushes the various buttons 
and controls a dynamic lever, the 
Ondes Martenot can sound like 
most orchestral instruments and 
also produce sounds you never 
heard before. When the player ap- 
plies a vibrato one thinks of the 
violin or cello. The prevailing sug- 
gestion is of a wind instrument, 
especially the flute, while the ir- 
reverent may find themselves re- 
minded of a musical saw. 

A limitation of the instrument, as 
it stands at present, is that it can 
sound but one tone at a time, 
though there is no note; high or 
low, that cannot be played upon it. 
Also possible are intervals smaller 
than the half tone and both the 
lowest audible tone and sounds 
above the range of human hearing. 
A remarkable contraption, this, and 
because of this range of sound 
effects, it is something that should 
find a welcome in Hollywood. 

Several French composers have 
written for the Ondes Martenot, 
though this, I believe, is the only 
concerto for it thus far. Jolivet, 
whose music had not been heard 
here before and who is in his 45th 
year, has here produced a piece that 
gives the electrical instrument, and 


also the full orchestra; a thorough 


workout. Then impres io e 
of contrivance. W-3 “4g Pot 
f 


To .return to matters greater 


musical consequence, Mr. Munch’s 
performance of the Brahms Fourth 
was something we have waited a 
long time to hear. -He restored to 
the first movement the wan autum- 
nal quality proper to it. The slow 
movement was warmly songful but 
not over-juicy. The frequently 
clumsy Scherzo was both light and 
lively; the final passacaglia richly 
varied and brought to a noble 
climax. So far there have been 
two opinions regarding Mr. Munch’s 
Beethoven. If his version of the 
Fourth may be accepted as a cri- 
terion, there can be but one re- 
garding his Brahms. 
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By L, A, Sloper 


Charles Munch introduced to 
Boston in his fourth program as 


conductor of the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestra (Nov. 4-5) the 
Ondes Martenot, an electronic in- 
strument which has already been 
heard in many European cities. 

Nineteen years ago in Phila- 
delphia, Maurice Martenot, its in- 
ventor, appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski, playing an 
“electrical instrument” of the 
“musical waves” in a symphonic 
poem by Dimitri Levidis. As the 
program notes also remind us, 
since the advent of radio there 
have been experiments’ with 
many such instruments besides 
the “‘Theréminvox,”’ which was 
heard here some years ago, 

BS pele, 

But M, Martenot has been dis- 
creet, He told The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor the other day that 
he has tried to see that the Ondes 
Martenot is accepted as a sym- 
phonic instrument before it is 
taken up by the exponents of 
jazz, In this he has so far suc- 
ceeded, whether or not with the 
cooperation of the jazz players, 
one cannot Say. 

The first question is, obviously, 
what is the tone like? Because it 
is capable of so many timbres, it 
is like almost anything, It re- 
sembles now a saxophone, now a 
cello, now a bassoon, now a 
piercing whistle, now an organ, 
now a choralcello, and always a 
radio. It would go well with a 


er of the group known as 
eune France.” This will give 
idea of his concerto, which 
hree movements, but other- 
Ss not conventional, It opens 
an Allegro, goes on with a 
Oo, and concludes, oddly 
h, with a gp on 


‘ne pr, , 
Pre row? 4 
vriter 4 fe ntt n Aes of 


said of the Ondes Martenot 
ugust 26 last that “it allows 
amateurs to express them- 
Ss with a greatly reduced 
d of study, the technic being 
simple,” That sounds alarm- 
Viiss Martenot is obviously no 
eur; but the possibilities for: 
of this instrument in popular 
c, whether M. Martenot de- 
it or not, are obvious if we 


Concerto for Ondes Martenot Is Played 


may take the French writer’s 
word. 

The program opened with Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Prague” Symphony and 
closed with Brahms’ Fourth. Mr. 
Munch’s Brahms, by evidence of 
this performance, is better than 
his Beethoven. The conductor ob- 
viously had a clear conception of 
the music, and while there were 
aspects of his interpretation with 
which one disagreed, the per- 
formance was right in style and 
consistent in approach. 


Martenot In Tomorrow 


Arriving With Sister Who will Play 
Instrument Named for Him 
Maurice Martenot, French musi- 
cian and inventor of the musical 
instrument which is named for 
him, arrives for his first visit to 
this country tomorrow in the Ile de 
France with his sister, who will 
play this instrument with the Bos- 
ton and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestras. = sound is 


both electr 6-2 produ ae 
trolled. a7- 
Miss (0 ~2 wi Vv p *t in 


the Philharmonic performances of 
Olivier Messiaen’s “Three Little 
Liturgies” on Thursday night and 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 17 and 18, 
under Leopold Stokowski’s direc- 
tion. With the Boston Symphony 
she will play thé ”martenot (or 
Ondes Martenot) in the American 
premiere of Andre Jolivet’s con- 
certo for this instrument. in Bos- 
ton on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night, Nov. 4 and 9. 


Work tor New 
Instrument To 


Be Performed 


Heretofore unheard in this 
vicinity, an electrical musical in- 
strument called the Ondes Mar- 
tenot will be featured on the pro- 
grams by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra next Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. 

The instrument will be played 
by the sister of its inventor, Gin- 
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Charles Munch introduced to 
Boston in his fourth program as 


conductor of the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestra (Nov. 4-5) the 
Ondes Martenot, an electronic in- 
strument which has already been 
heard in many European cities, 

Nineteen years ago in Phila- 
delphia, Maurice Martenot, its in- 
ventor, appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski, playing an 
“electrical instrument” of the 
‘musical waves” in a symphonic 
poem by Dimitri Levidis, As the 
program notes also remind us, 
since the advent of radio there 
have been experiments’ with 
many such instruments besides 
the “Théréeminvox,” which was 
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But M, Martenot has been dis- 
creet, He told The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor the other day that 
he has tried to see that the Ondes 
Martenot is accepted as a sym- 
phonic instrument before it is 
taken up by the exponents of 
jazz, In this he has so far suc- 
ceeded, whether or not with the 
cooperation of the jazz players, 
one cannot Say, 

The first question is, obviously, 
what is the tone like? Because it 
is capable of so many timbres, it 
is like almost anything, It re- 
sembles now a saxophone, now a 
cello, now a bassoon, now a 
piercing whistle, now an organ, 
now a choralcello, and always a 
radio. It would go well with a 


more of it this year. It has a. 
prominent place in Messiaen’s 
new symphony, ‘“Turangalila,” 
which is to have its first per-' 


formance by the Boston orchestra’ 
next month. ' 


ego 


The work which introduced the’ 
instrument to Boston was a Con-’ 
certo by André Jolivet. Ginette. 
Martenot, a sister of the inventor, 
was the soloist, Jolivet is a former® 
pupil of Edgar Varése and ¢ 
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Concerto for Ondes Martenot Is Played 


may take the French writer’s 
word. 

The program opened with Mo- 
zart’s “Prague” Symphony and 
closed with Brahms’ Fourth, Mr. 
Munch’s Brahms, by evidence of 
this performance, is better than 
his Beethoven. The conductor ob- 
viously had a clear conception of 
the music, and while there were 
aspects of his interpretation with 
which one disagreed, the per~ 
formance was right in style and 
consistent in approach. 


Martenot In Tomorrow 
Arriving With Sister Who will Play 
Instrument Named for Him 


Maurice Martenot, French musi- 
cian and inventor of the musical 
instrument which is named for 
him, arrives for his first visit to 
this country tomorrow in the Ile de 
France with his sister, who will 
play this instrument with the Bos- 
ton and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Its sound is 
both electrically produ in con- 
trolled. 0 -27- 

Miss Martenot will take part in 
the Philharmonic performances of 
Olivier Messiaen’s “Three Little 
Liturgies” on Thursday night and 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 17 and 18, 
under Leopold Stokowski’s direc- 
tion. With the Boston Symphony 
she will play th@™martenot (or 
Ondes Martenot) in the American 
premiere of Andre Jolivet’s con- 
certo for this instrument in Bos- 
ton on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night, Nov. 4 and 9. 


Work tor New 
Instrument To 


Be Performed 


Heretofore unheard in this 
vicinity, an electrical musical in- 
strument called the Ondes Mar- 
tenot will be featured on the pro- 
grams by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra next Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. | 

The instrument will be played 
by the sister of its inventor, Gin- 
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ette Martenot, who has just ar- 
rived from Paris to appear at 
these concerts, Mile. Martenot will 


‘give the first American perform- 


ance of a concerto by Andre 


saa PRE Katte 


Mile. Martenot Will also play 
the part for her instrument in 
livier Messaien’s ‘Turangalila” 
Symphony, to be introduced here 


py in December under Leonard 


ernstein’s direction. 
The Ondes Martenot, invented 
Many years ago, is based on the 


“om~ciple of electronically gen- 


ed radio frequencies, trans- 
ied into sound. It has a key- 
d that assures accurate musi- 
verformance. By the selection 
rertones, tone qualities can be 
‘uced which have no prece- 
in the music we know. Darius 
aud; Arthur Honegger. Flor- 
Schmitt, Jacques Ibert, Paul 


Symphony Concert 


_ The Boston Symphony orchestra. Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the fourth con- 
cert of its 69th season in Symphony Hal! 
yesterday afternoon. Ginette Martenot, 


ondist, ist. The program: 
hony i ague,”’ 


Mozart 
. Jolivet 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


So that new instrument the 
Ondes Martenot or, to thrust it 
ruthlessly into English, Martenot’s 
Waves, has at last been heard in 
Boston and the question before the 
house at the moment is, is this an- 
other shot to be heag around the 
world? A fairly reliable phophecy, 
[ think, would be yes—but certain- 
ly not in the particular fashion or 
composition we heard it in yester- 
day. {{ ~ Pe Y 

As ha b&en rgviously set a 
Martenot’s Waves is a musical in- 
strument by which the tonal disci- 
pline of the keyboard is enforced on 
the limitless sounds and effects that 
van be produced in the vacuum.tube 
when two currents of different fre- 
quency are introduced. This is 
also, at least from my limited 
understanding of things electronic, 
the basic principle of the Hammond 
organ and of the Solovox, to which 
Martenot’s Waves are a very re- 
fined but exotic relative. 

The prevailing sound of the 
Ondes Martenot might be described 
as that of an aito saxophone in the 
highest register, but its colorations 
of tone yesterday ranged (with the 
‘age of buttons on the keyboard 

y the performer) from that of a 
musical saw to the throaty cry of 
a donkey caught by the ear, from 
the smallest flute stops of the organ 
to the sound of Merle Oberon call- 
ing for Heathcliff in “Wuthering 


Heights.” This is not, you under- 
stand, to ridicule the instrument; it 
is capable. of the most subtle of 
musical expressions and it is un- 
questionably destined for a most. 
useful and effective career in the 
symphony orchestra, not to men-' 
tion in Hollywood and on “Portia 
Faces Life.” | 

Yet it is not an instrument, or so 
it seems to me, that a great com- 
poser might choose to set forth his 
most exalted musical utterances for 
a soloist. The reason for this is 
that, despite its astonishing capaci- 
ties, it is not a living thing. It 
may be argued that an organ con- 
sole is not exactly unmechanical, 
but every part of the loft responds 
to every other part while the build- 
ing containing it still further re- 
sponds to lend a living pulse to the 
sound. However, a loudspeaker is 
a loudspeaker; it does not*have the 
memory that the wood of a violin 
or the strings of a piano have for 
the notes or sounds that have hap- 
pened before. 


Considering Jolivet’s intention, 
which was to display the Ondes 
Martenot, he managed an interest- 
ing and occasionally exciting piece 
of music, if one that tended in its 
climaxes to utter confusion. He 
might have been more impressive 
if he nad settled for something less 
pretentious and lengthy, for the 
Ondes does not wear well as a 
solo instrument in its most char- 
acteristic registration, and can be 
bizarre when_ its possibilities are 
too deliberafély explored. And it 
must be said that Mille. Martenot 
proved herself a very impressive 
virtuoso on the instrument: surely 
if anyone could give it life and 
humanity, she did. All in all, this 
was a decidedly interesting and 
worthwhile novelty reflecting hap- 
pily on Mr. Munch’s enterprise. 
The rest of the concert, which 
is to say the Mozart and the 
Brahms, were a joy to hear. The 
Brahms, in particular, came as a 
revelation exactly as the Beetho- 
ven did last week, for Mr. Munch 
finds music,in it that few of us 
have oaeard before. Already it is 
easy to hear the subtle changes he 
is working in the tone colors of 
the orchestra, to hear the great 
clarity of the voices,’ the endless 
gradations of dynamics, the pre- 
cision of the attacks and releases. 

His conceptions make up in in- 
tellecutality and’in musical sensi- 
tivity what they may lack in. soar- 
ing emotional incandescenge, and 
they are proving, week in and 
week out a gratifying experience. 
All I hope is that Mr. Munch has 
been told that the scramble of the 
Friday afternoon audiences for 


tune door at the concert’s end is as 
traditional as its hats, and must 


in stride. The orchestra 
ated town next week, but 
returns on Nov. 18 to do Berlioz 
“Corsair” Overture, Roussel’s 
Fourth Symphony, Copland’s 
Statements and Ravel's Daphnis 


and Mhine ” 


Electronic Instrument 
to Make Boston Debut. 


John Brook 


Ginette Martenot and her brother, Maurice Mar 
the Ondes Martenot, electronic musical instrumen 
will play the instrument with the Boston 5S 


concerto by Jolivet at the wee 
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ae sat Yorth humanity, she did. All in all, this 
AOU j tee Drecegy was a decidedly interesting a 
Martenot’s Waves is a musical in- worthwhile novelty reflecting — 
strument by which the tonal disci- pily on Mr. Munch’s enterprise 
pline of the keyboard is enforced on n rh P 4 
. The ress of the concert, which 
the limitless sounds and effects that , 
is to say the Mozart and the 
van be produced in the vacuum.tube Brahms, were a iov to h Th 
when two currents of different fre- Brahms. in A co, Pl pissoen as “ 
= ae 1 ge ge revelation exactly as the Beetho- 
So, BS 200s, = StOm my se ven did last week, for Mr. Munch 
understanding of things electronic, Anda music in it th te : f 
the basic he grog = the “oe ee have oeard colnre Ren “it . 
Si tenat's Watee ore 7; ween i. easy to hear the subtle changes he 
fined but exotic relative. is working in the tone colors of 
The prevailing sound of the the orchestra, to hear the great 
Ondes Martenot might be described pers i ed ~~ adie ere he ay ek gy | 
ord ogee ie "Ast ig ae ee na eee cision of the attacks and releases . ” Ginette Martenot and her brother, Maurice Martenot, inventor of 
i og Ricice vanend Caith the His conceptions make up in in- the Ondes Martenot, electronic musical instrument. Mile Martenot 
pressing of buttons on the keyboard tellecutality and’in musical sensi- will play the instrument with the Boston Symphony Orchestra In a 
by the performer) from that of a tivity what they may lack in soar- concerto by Jolivet at the week-end concerts in Symphony Hall. 
ieee) ma to the throalg ory of they are proving, week in and 
a donkey caught by the ear, from te hen Se n an 
the maanies Sule | Shope of the ocean ars ad a gag ey are 
to the sound o erle eron call- ope is tha r. Mune as 
ing for Heathcliff in “Wuthering mer told oe. the pie oe of the 
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By Harold Rogers 
The Ondes Martenot, an elec- 


tronic musical instrument, has 


been able to lay a just claim to 
inclusion in the modern sym- 
phony orchestra. First shown at 
the Paris Opera in 1928, it is 
earning its way on a musical and 
artistic basis. 

The Ondes Martenot will make 
its first appearance 'with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at the 
concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, when Charles 
Munch will give the first Ameri- 


€an performance of a concerto by 


oer Jolivet, composed, for this 
nstrument. f 2. | Inna. 
Mile Ginette Marfenot, sister 
of the instrument’s inventor, 
Maurice Martenot, will be the 
soloist. She and her brother, who 
recently arrived here from Paris, 
gave a demonstration of the in- 
strument’s possibilities Monday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. 

M. Martenot began his career 
as a musician and as a student 
of composition. During the first 
World War, however, he taught 
radio (then in its primitive de- 
velopment) to American soldiers 
in France. *When the first radio 
vacuum tubes were developed, he 
Was quick to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of adapting electronic 
vibrations for musical purposes, 

"Ee 

He began his experiments in 
this direction when he was 18 
years old. Since the first dem- 
onstration of his new instrument 
21 years ago, the Ondes Martenot 
has undergone many improve- 
ments, the last having been com- 
pleted within the past few weeks. 

The Ondes Martenot has capti- 
vated the imagination of France’s 
leading composers. Olivier Messi- 
aen, Darius Milhaud, Arthur Hon- 
egger, Florent Schmitt, Jacques 
Ibert, and Charles Koechlin have 
written for the instrument. 

Its appearance is simple. It has 


@ clavier seven octaves long, 


though by certain combinations it 
has a range of eight octaves. 
Slightly below the clavier to the 
left is a small panel, operated by 
the left hand, on which are a 
dozen buttons for different tim- 
bres, similar to organ stops. Also 
on this panel is a lever which, 
in effect, controls the tone like the 


bow of a stringed instrument; 
that is, the attack, release, phras- 
ing, and dynamics. 

Ssnce the Ondes Martenot is a 
melodic instrument, producing 
only one note at a time, both 
hands are seldom used on the 
clavier, This keyboard has a 
unique feature, A vibrato may be 
obtained simply by pressing a key 
and then vibrating the finger from 
side to side, a technique similar 
to that of a string player. When 
this is done, the entire keyboard 
Shifts from side Y side, 

b 


The Ondes Martenot can also 
be played by means of a shifting 
tape, stretched directly in front 
of the clavier. On this tape is a 
metallic spring, through which the 
index finger is inserted. The finger 
is then moved across a _ guide 
board of frets. A metallic portion 
of the tape thus passes before a 
series of condensers to produce the 
variation in pitch. By using the 
tape, the performer js able to 
obtain glissando and portamento 
effects. 

The tone produced by the Ondes 
Martenot is so pure and so per- 
fectly controlled that the player 
can easily secure quarter tones 
and even eighth tones with ease. 
M. Martenot explained that the 
inertia, Which must be overcome 
by a musician in order to trans- 
form his conception into tone, is 
cut down to the finely sensitive 
distance between the ball of the 
finger and the keyboard or the 
tape. The instrument is therefore 
extremely responsive to the most 
subtle oe - interpretation. 


M. Martenot has persistently 
aimed to have his invention ac- 
cepted as a legitimate symphonic 
instrument before making it read- 
ily available to the public. He 
cited the history of the saxo- 
phone, which has only recently, 
after more than a century, vindi- 
cated the effects of its immediate 
popularization. When the Ondes 
Martenot is firmly established in 
the symphonic field, then M. Mar- 
tenot does not care how it is used 
in popular music, The instrument 
is included in the curriculum at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

The latest development in the 
Ondes Martenot,. completed only 


tor’s Sister to Play Ondes Martenot 
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a few weeks ago, is what M. Mar- 
tenot calls “the palm,” for want 
of a better name, It is a sounding 
board, shaped like a large palm 
leaf, attached vertically to the 
left side of the instrument. There 
are 12 strings on either side of 
this board, tuned to the chromatic 
scale. 

These strings, which run out 
fanwise from the bottom of the 
palm, are attached at the base to 
a single nut. This nut vibrates ac- 
cording to the pitch produced at 
the keyboard. Each string Is then 
set into vibration according to the 
pitch to which it responds. This 
device adds resonance when the 
instrument is played in small 
rooms or in radio studios, 

The variety of timbres pro- 
ducible by the instrument are 
almost countless. Besides the 
usual timbres to which the west- 
ern ear is cultivated, Miss Marte- 
not produced Tibetan, Indian, 
Cambodian, and Japanese effects, 
some of which are percussive 1n 
nature. 

M. Martenot pointed out that 
Chopin could not have written his 
works for the clavecin—he had to 
wait for the piano. In like man- 
ner, he believes that the Ondes 
Martinot is a progressive instru- 
ment that will one day have its 
Chopin. 


‘SHOULD WEAR JEANS /6Q00f 
As the moment approached for 
her entrance she put her legs wide 
apart, tucked her violin under her 
chin, bent forward in an attitude 


‘of intense concentration and dug in 
with her bow to produce a sound 
‘so powerful, so expressive yet so 
musical that the audience, already 
shocked by her stance, could almost 
be seen to rise momentarily in its 
chairs. By the time she had fin- 
ished the concerto the more proper 
members of. the audience were 
clearly at a loss to know behav 
they had been offended by her atti- 
tudes or bowled over by her extraor- 
dinarily striking performance. 
One proper Bostonian, on leaving 
the hall, was heard to comment to 
her companion, “It DOES seem she 
ht to wear jeans.” 
ov The critics weren’t quite sure, 
either. All said that her violin 
playing, as playing, Was hardly less 
than prodigious, but they had many 
reservations, both as to her style 
and as to her particular deport- 
ment on the stage. But when she 
returned, some months later, to 
perform the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo at a Pension Fund concert, 
the shock of her first appearance 
had worn off; people had forgotten 
her stance and had remembered 


The Death of a Violinist 
The Legendary Ginette Neveu 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The violent death, on a fog-enshrou 


ded mountain top in 


the Azores, of Ginette Neveu and her less well-known but almost 
equally gifted brother is an occasion for the deepest regret of 
musical people everyyhere. We in Boston heard her but twice, 
yet those two occasions were then, and I fancy still are, among 
the more memorable musical experiences of our city, They were, 


too, in retrospect, exciting oes. 


For the then 25-year-old 


violinist was, to say the least, one of the most controversial 
figures ever to appear before the audiences of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra, 


From the moment she strode on 


the stage in a truly masculine gait, 
gowned, as I recall, in a strangely 
unbecoming dress and clutching her 
violin by the scroll in one hand, her 
bow in the other, the audience was 
startled. Very dark, with’a Bee- 
thovenate bob, wide brow, and an 
attitude at once dignified and re- 
spectful but with a suggestion of 
truculence, she stood utterly still 
as the orchestra under Koussevitz- 
ky began the opening measures of 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto, There was 
‘no tuning, no tightening or loosen- 
ing of the bow, nervous man- 
nerism whatever. Bpye6, § 


‘oor and the artistry of her 
pcp More over, Mile. 0 fe 
had apparently been apprised 0 
the fact that wide-spread legs were 
considered unseemly for young 
ladies in Boston; she achieved one 
of the longest ovations ever given 
to a soloist in Symphony Hall, and 
this time the music critics were 
completely won over. Her notices 
in the press were quite as spectac- 
‘ular as her ovation had been. 
‘Ginette Neveu, in _ appearances, 
, lready a legend. 
wt een taueliens between her two 
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even more masculine and more 
boyish than she seemed at a dis- 


Manner was wholly charming as 
she told me of her career, smoking 
cigarettes furiously as she did so. 
She said all in her family were 
Musical; that the late Charles 
Widor, the eminent organist and 
| et playing 
Was given her by her mother, but. 
She had graduated with high honors 
from the Paris Conservatoire’ and 
had studied with Carl Flesch. 
_ She first appeared in this coun-| 
ty in New York just before the 
War, but admitted she had not been. 
rribly successful, and her engage-. 
nt with the Boston Symphony 
was the one she wanted to consider 
her first. Yet before she came here 
this was in December, 1947—she 
Mad achieved a very notable South 
American and Canadian success. 
t she wanted most to talk of 
iusic, of her brother, who was her 
foach and accompanist and* she in- 
sisted, a better pianist than she 
Was @ violinist, and she was clearly 
elighted to be able to go out and 
uy all the food, the clothes and 
he cigarettes she wanted. to. She 
was not, however, too delighted 
ith American food, She said it all 
pasted alike, “You feell your mouth 
wiZ food, and say, ‘what ees dis?’ 
she said, making a comical face. 


GREAT ARTIST 
- But one-cannot get to know any- 
one in a casual press interview; she 
. seemed to me, despite her facade 
{3 ae % | he 4 ‘ability, of ease and self-as-. 
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OLIN NEW ENGLAND |).°. “ff artist of enormous integrity 
yt ‘uPpose, a dedicated musician 

‘so @ombined acute sensitiveness: 
”& verve, @ sense of communi- 
power with perfect control. 

> ‘ recreative urgency with dis-. 
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had been scheduled to play with 
the St. Louis Symphony on Feb. 4 
and 5, and its conductor, mir 
Golschmann, will dedicate an all- 
orchestral program to her then. 


Ginette Nevev 


Munch Honors Memory 
of Neveu; “Daphnis et 
Chloe” Brilliantly Done 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


“Ginette Neveu was to have been 
with us this afternoon,” said a grave- 
faced Charles Munch to the Friday 
Boston Symphony subscribers when 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMser 18, af 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 19, at 8:30 o'clock 


FAURE. ..<: Molto Adagio from “Pélléas et Mélisande” 


In Memory of Ginette Neveu 


Overture, ‘“The Corsair,” Op. 


Symphony No. 4, Op. 


Lento; allegro con brio 
Lento molto 
Allegro scherzando 


Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


Statements 


Militant 
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Dogmatic 
Subjective 
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Prophetic 
(First performance at these concerts) 
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appearances i called upon her at 
her hotel, She and her brother, as 
I remember a small, very scholarly 
looking man perhaps two years her 
Senior, shared adjoining rooms, snd 
she greeted me and iny interpreter 
with one devastatingly powerful 
handshake. At close range she was 
even more masculine and more 
boyish than she seemed at a dis-, 
tance; she could have easily passed, 
in the blue jeans the proper matron: 
suggested, for a boy. Yet her' 
manner was wholly charming as’ 
she told me of her career, smoking 
cigarettes furiously as she did so. 
She said all in her family were 
musical; that the late Charles 
Widor, the eminent organist and 
composer, was a close relative. Her 
first instruction in violin playing 
was given her by her mother, but 
she had graduated with high honors 
from the Paris Conservatoire’ and 
had studied with Carl Flesch. 

She first appeared in this coun- 
try in New York just before the 
War, but admitted she had not been 
terribly succesSful, and her engage- 
ment with the Boston Symphony 
was the one she wanted to consider 
her first. Yet before she came here 
—this was in December, 1947—she 
had achieved a very notable South} 
American and Canadian success. 
But she wanted most to talk of 
music, of her brother, who was her’ 
coach and accompanist and; she in- 
sisted, a better pianist than she 
Was a violinist, and she was clearly 
delighted to be able to go out and 
buy all the food, the clothes and 
the cigarettes she wanted to. She 
Was not, however, too delighted 
with American food. She said it all 
tasted alike. “You feel] your mouth 
wiZ food, and say, ‘what ees qur’* 
she said, making a comica] face, 


GREAT ARTIST 
But one cannot get to know any- 
one in a casual press interview; she 
seemed to me, despite her facade 
jability, of ease and self-as- 
sé, & deeply complicated per- 
n artist of enormous integrity 
rpose, a dedicated musician 
combined acute sensitiveness 
4 verve, a sense of communi- 


power with perfect control. 
recreative urgency with dis- 


ie) 


5 sad to reflect on the hours, 
cars of study, of effort and of 


To Honpr,Gi « Neveu 
The ad's Ve Neveu, 


the French violinist who died in 
the airplane crash in the Azores 
last week, will be honored by the 
Boston Symphony this afternoon 
and tomorrow; when Charles 
Munch plays the adagio from 
Fauré’s Requiem. The _ violinist 
had been scheduled to play with 
the St. Louis Symphony on Feb. 4 
and 5, and its conductor, Vladimir 
Golschmann, will dedicate an all- 
orchestral program to her then. 
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Munch Honors Memory 
of Neveu; “Daphnis et 


Chloe” Brilliantly Done 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
“Ginette Neveu was to have been 


~ Y 
SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFT 


Fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 18, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBeER 19, at 8:30 o'clock 


sy? 99 

: Adagio tr “Pélléas et Mélisande 
Molto Adagio from Pélléas 
In Memory of Ginette Neveu 


BERLIOZ Overture, “The Corsair,’ Op. 


. 4, Op. 
ROUSSEL Symphony No. 4, OP 


Lento; allegro con brio 
II. Lento molto 
III. Allegro scherzando 
IV. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


C . Statements 
OPLAND 


Militant 
Cryptic 
Dogmatic 
Subjective 
Jingo 
Prophetic 
(First performance at these concerts) 


“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet Suite No. 2 


Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


ng that were lost in her pass- 
For it seems they had culmi- 
as they do not often—in a, 


with us this afternoon,” said a grave- 
faced Charles Munch to the Friday 
Boston Symphony ‘subscribers when 
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appearances £ caliea upon her at 
her hotel, She and her brother, as 


I remember a small, very scholarly 


looking man perhaps two years her 
senior, shared adjoining rooms, .nd 
she greeted me and my interpreter 
with one devastatingly, powertul 
handshake. At close range she was 
even more masculine and more 


‘boyish than she seemed at a dis-, 


tance; she could have easily passed,| 
in the blue jeans the proper matron, 
suggested, for a boy. Yet her'! 
manner was wholly charming as 
she told me of her career, smoking 
cigarettes furiously as she did So. 
She said all in her family were 
musical; that the late Charles 
Widor, the eminent organist and 
composer, was a close relative. Her 
first instruction in violin playing 
was given her by her mother, but 
she had graduated with high honors 
from the Paris Conservatoire and 
had studied with Car! Flesch. 

She first appeared in this coun- 
try in New York just before the 
war, but admitted she had not been 
terribly successful, and her engage- 
ment with the Boston Symphony 
was the one she wanted to consider 
her first. Yet before she came here 
—this was in December, 1947—she 
had achieved a very notable South} 
American and Canadian success. 
But she wanted most to talk of 
music, of her brother, who was her' 
coach and accompanist and; she in- 
sisted, a better pianist than she 
Was a Violinist, and she was clearly 
delighted to be able to go out and 
buy all the food, the clothes and 
the cigarettes she wanted to. She 
was not, however, too delighted 
with American food. She said it all 
tasted alike. “You feell your mouth 
wiz food, and say, ‘what ees dis?’” 
she said, making a comical face. 


GREAT ARTIST 
But one cannot get to know any- 
one in a Casual press interview; she 


seemed to me, despite her facade 


very great musical artist. It is pos- 
sible to believe that in her brief 
(career she did bring something of 
ia musical revelation to the rela- 


| tively few who did hear her (for 


she was on her way to appear again 


} with the Boston Symphony and give 
jher first recitals in most of the 
ijlarger’ American cities), and per- 


haps this was all destiny had in 


jmind for her. But France has lost 
One of its greatest violinists, and 
‘ithe musical world has lost one of 
jits greater artists. 


To Honpr,Gi « Neveu 
The WE r 7 Neveu, 
the French violinist who died in 
the airplane crash in the Azores 
last week, will be honored by the 
Boston Symphony this afternoon 
and tomorrow; when Charles 
Munch plays the adagio from 
Fauré’s Requiem. The violinist 
had been scheduled to play with 
the St. Louis Symphony on Feb, 4 
and 5, and its conductor, Vladimir 
Golschmann, will dedicate an all- 

orchestral program to her then. 
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Munch Honors Memory 
of Neveu; “Daphnis et 


Chloe” Brilliantly Done 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
“Ginette Neveu was to have been 


with us this afternoon,” said a grave- 
faced Charles Munch to the Friday 
Boston Symphony ‘subscribers when 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 18, at 2:30 0o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMBer 19, at 8:30 o’clock 


Molto Adagio from “Pélléas et Mélisande” 
In Memory of Ginette Neveu 


BERLIOZ Overture, “The Corsair,” Op. 


| rer es Serr re ee. eee Symphony No. 4, Op. 53 


I. Lento; allegro con brio 
II. Lento molto 
IiI. Allegro scherzando 
IV. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


CopLAND Statements 
. Militant 
II. Cryptic 
Dogmatic 
Subjective 
Jingo 
Prophetic 


(First performance at these concerts) 


‘“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet Suite No. 2 


Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 





1e first apy ared on the Symphony 
Hall stage yesterday. “We shall play 
in her memory Faure’s adagio 
(from the ‘Pelleas et Melisande” 
Suite). I ask you not to applaud, and 
after the performance to observe a 
moment of silence, standing.” 
- The conductor’s request was ob- 
served to the letter, and thus he 
honored the memory of his artistic. 
protegee and cherished fellow mu- 
‘sician who was killed in the plane 
rash over the Azores Oct. 28. Had 
the French violinist lived, she would 
have been soloist this. week in 


Chausson’s “Poeme” and the g‘Tzi- 
gane” of Ravel. |-19-49 
The regular program. o is fifth 


pair of concerts begins with Berlioz’ 
sky-rockety Overture, “The Cor- 
sair,” last done at these concerts in 
1916. and continues with the first 
B. S. O. performance since 1935 of 
Roussel’s Fourth Symphony. The 
‘novelty is Aaron Copland’s “State- 
ments,” a product of 1935, but not 
previously heard here, and the final 
number is Ravel’s “Daphnis, et 
Chloe” Suite No. 2. 
- From first notes to that smashing 
‘chord which ends “Daphnis_ et 
Chloe,” the afternoon was a prime 
example of orchestral virtuosity and 
conducting of great distinction. 
Berlioz, taken at a speed which al- 
most tripped even the technical ex- 
perts of this orchestra, was flashy, 
as it ought to be, but never tawdry. 

With Mr. Munch’s coming, the 

Boston Symphony has taken on a 
new quality: vitality v-ithout strain. 
It is a far more important quality 
that you might think, and it has ex- 
erted its power at every concert so 
far. Yesterday it resulted in a quite 
different sort of reading of the ab- 
‘Stract and astringent Roussel Sym- 
phony. In this light, the work rip- 
plied and glinted, almost with hu- 
mor, which is, perhaps, the key to 
Roussel. as a whole. 

| Until I heard Munch do “Daphnis 
et Chloe,” I had thought that Kous- 
| sevitzky’s performance was pre-em- 
| inent. Now it can be said that there 
are two superlative readings, each 
quite different; Munch’s is faster and 
lighter in tone and _ expressive 
weight, but in the Danse Generale 
perhaps the more erotic. Certainly 
it is a stunning interpretation, and 
it aroused cheers, Mr. Munch liter- 
ally pushed that marvelous flutist, 
Georges Laurent, to stage front to 
share the applause. This was a gra- 
cious gesture and thoroughly de- 
served,.for Mr, Laurent had per- 
formed his difficult part with the 
finesse of a great virtuoso. 

Mr. Copland was in the audience 
to hear his “Statements,” which is 
really a suite of six short movements 
given the catchy but not too serious 
titles of “Militant,” “Cryptic,” “Dog- 
matic,” “Subjective,” “Jingo” (bring- 
ing in the tune “Sidewalks of New 


| (AP Wirephoto) 
GINETTE NEVEU 


York”) and “Prophetic.” which last 
indicated that Mr. Copland was 
prophesying darkly. What of the 
music? For my taste, it is pepper- 
and-pickles music, pretentious, 
grindingly dissonant, that gets no- 
‘where and proves nothing and in the 
meantime has been anything but 


‘pleasant. No more so than the state- 
‘ments one gets every month from 


‘the bank, 


Symphony Concert 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Twice this season a Boston Sym- 
phony program has been prefaced 
by a tonal tribute to a musician 
recently departed. At the opening 
pair of concerts Henri Rabaud’s “La 
Procession Nocturne” was per. 
formed in honor of the distin- 
guished musician who conducted 
the orchestra in the season of 
1918-19. The program heard vester- 
day, and to be repeated this eve- 
ning, is prefaced by the touching 


Molto Adagio from Faure’s in- 
cidental music to “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” played. in memory of 
Ginette Neveu, who was to have 
been the violin soloist on these oc- 
casions. Mr. Munch made a short 
address in which he expressed his 
regard for the gifted young woman, 
tragically killed in an airplane ac- 
cident, and requested that there 
be no applause but that at the 
conclusion of the music the audi- 


ence stand for a minyte i ilence, 
This was done. W9-47 Pod 

The current list is predéminantly 
French. The opening number, Ber. 
lioz’ Overture, “The Corsair.” had 
not been heard here since 1916. The 
ensuing piece, Roussel’s Fourth 
Symphony, had a single perform- 
ance here in 1935. The last num- 
ber, the Second Suite from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” has showed 
up almost seasonally of late vears. 
The one non-Gallic item, Aaron 
Copland’s “Statements,” completed 
in 1935, was new to Boston. 


Ravel was sometimes referred to 
as a “petit maitre.” Yesterday he 
seemed, by contrast with those who 
had just preceded him, not a little 
master but a great one. Here was 
music of technical expertness re- 
plete with vital and salient themes. 
The youthful Berlioz of “The Cor- 
sair”’ had a dash and daring that 
still excite and astonish, particu- 
larly in a performance such as that 
of yesterday. But along with all 
this brilliance and brio is a certain 
amount of shoddy and tinsel. Just 
the same, the piece was good to 
hear and if Mr. Munch resurrects 
some other Berlioz overtures there 
will be no complaint from this 
quarter, 

Roussel’s Fourth Symphony is a 
more satisfying work than _ the 
popular Third, There is much beau- 
ty in the slow movement, though 
it is long and rather rambling: the 
Allegro scherzando is entertaining. 
the finale effective. The difficulty 
with Roussel is that he did not 
have the thematic invention neces- 
Sary to an enduring symphonist. 
The idea back of Mr. Copland’s 
statements (Militant, Cryptic, Dog- 
matic, Subjective, Jingo and Pro- 
phetic) was a clever one, and the 
music is almost as clever as the 
idea. Mr. Copland was present in 
the audience and was politely ap- 
plauded. You might say that it took 
courage on Mr. Munch’s part to 
tackle so soon such a Koussevitzky 
Specialty as the “Daphnis” Suite. 
The fact of the matter is that he 
has here something of his Own to 
offer. The long familiar Kousse- 
vitzkv performance was notable 
for its gorgeous tone and its 


orgiastic finish. The Munch ‘ver- 
sion has more variety of mood and 
eolor and conveys a more definite 
sense of the theatre. It received 
‘yesterday a well-deserved ovation. 


wo 


_Charles Munch chose an essen- 
tially French program for his con- 
certs with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this week end in. Sym- 
phony Hall. The exception js 
Aaron Copland’s “Statements,” 


performed for the first time at 
these concerts. J ~f ] “44 
Mr. Munch prefacéd pro- 


gram with the Molto Adagio from 
Fauré’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
dedicated to the memory of Gin- 
ette Neveu, who was to have been 
soloist with the orchestra this 
week end, Before playing it, how- 
ever, he asked the audience to 
refrain from applause and to rise 


for a few on. of silence at 


its conclusion. : 
Besides the Cop ga nurhber, 


the program consisted of Berlioz’ 
Overture, “The Corsair,” Roussel’s 
Fourth Symphony, and Ravel’s 
Suite No, 2 from his ballet, 
“Daphnis et Chloé.” 


& fs 


Mr, Munch is concerned with 
the inside of the music as much 
as he is with the outside. If he 
were a painter, he would find the 
detail of a scene as intriguing as 
the broader outlines. He adjusts 
the orchestra to a three-dimen- 


|Slonal focus that does not sacri- 
fice inner voices to the more ob- 
vious line and flow of the work. 


Through his remarkable con- 


trol of dynamics he achieves con- 


trasts of the most delicate shad- 
ings or elfin Pianissimos burgeon- 
ing into gigantic crescendos. He 


‘Used these effects successfully in 
the finale of the Berlioz, and 
again throughout the Ravel, 


Copland is particularly adept at 
capturing an idea in sound. In 
the six short movements of his 


“Statements,” completed in 1935, 
he employs the following concepts 
—militant, cryptic, dogmatic, sub- 
jective, jingo, and prophetic. 
His ranging melodies and har- 
monies, in this suite as in his 
other works, generally sound as if 
they were scattered by a_ high 
wind over an endless prairie. High 
comedy is the backbone of the 


'“ Jingo” section with its subtle use 
of snare drum, trumpet, and other 
patriotic effects. Those acquainted 


with Mr. Copland are at once im- 
pressed with his ebullient sense 
of humor. 
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Bi Sa at 
tt 1e symphor Ker Albert Rous- 
sel, | Paberth aed tort is an un- 
usual blend of beauty in: concep-~ 
tion, ‘orchestral color, and sound 
able : ship. He was happily 
e to develop a forthright style 

> many of his contemporaries 


we vere lost in the mazes of senti- 


_ Mr. Munch’s reading of the 
Ravel suite was exciting, to say 


, X » least. His tempo for the “Pan- 


tomime” section was slower than 
gh conductors take it, allowing 
‘ time to bring out the 


niceties of his solo. Georges 


t’s performance, as usual, 


‘was flawless, There is nothing like 


music played by a French 


conduetor. Mr. Munch has shown 


us wh 


ee 


Symphony Cc oncert 


hon Hall yostercey afternoon, 

unc age alah te the Boston 

ph Orchestra in the fifth program 

f the rides Seenoon series; the selec- 
ere as follow 

tg ig Mgite Adagio from ‘‘Pelleas et 


ame th lisande® * of Ginette Neveu 
rlioz. . peverture ‘The Corsair.’ Op. 21 
ssel :*—-Symphony No. 4, Op. 53 
7s ments 
2 Ballet 


By oh OR HUGHES 
Charles Munch began his pro- 
cram at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon ‘with Faure’s Molto 
Adagio from “Pelleas et Melisande,”’ 
layed in memory of the brilliant 
young French violinist, Ginette 
Neveu, who was, prior to her tragic 
death, announced as soloist for this 
‘week’s symphony concerts. The 
Faure was followed by a brief silent 


ithe with the audience standing. 
The afternoon then took on a 
er cast with a spirited per- 
rmance of Berlioz’s overture, “Le 
{ ire,’ not heard at these con- 
certs for 33 years. This is a very 
das work, which was originally 
“La Tour de Nice” and “Le 
Cor Rouge,” which may or may 
not have been inspired by Byron's 
poem, “The Corsair,” but Berlioz, 
though a great admirer of the 
Byron work, stated that it was 
3 | vo sed in 1831 in three days time 
jring a voyage protracted by a, 
torm Whatever the source, the, 
ork is romantic and joyous, full of 
crashir chords and turbulent pass- 
ages suggestive of a stormy sea, 
nd Mr. “Munch and the orchestra 
yed it with a fine display of 
tra. color and enthusiasm. 
the intermission, Mr. 


a ear. 

forces earlier impressions of the 
skill of the orchestration and pro- 
‘vides wew appreciation-of the clarity 
land ingenuity with which Roussel 
Ihas developed his simple but en- 
‘yaging schemes. The _ intellectual 


vigor f the opening movement is| 
most refreshing, the lento molto has: 
a lovely lyric quality, and the, 
scherzo is so exuberant that it is. 
not surprising to learn that it had 
ito be repeated at the first perform- 
‘ance of the Symphony in Paris in 
1935. The orchestra and the con- 

ductor did full justice to this not-~ 
able composition, giving admirable 


expression throu Wore “f its vary 
musical mood Ei 
Aaron Copla q’ r: “+ ments" 


had its first Boston ibe in the 
second hu!t of the program. Dating 
from 1935, when it was commis- 
sioned by the League of Composers 
and performed in part by the Min- 
neapoiis Symphony Orchestra in 
1936, this composition finds the com- 
poser working partly in the dis- 
,s,onant v-in of his earlier works and 
looking toward his present style. It 
is divided into six movements: mill. 
tant, cryptic, dogmatic, subjective 
jingo and prophetic, each section 
lasting about three minutes. The 
most “entertaining were the third 
and the fifth,, the latter of whica, 
with its use of the popular song, 
“Bast Side, West Side,” and its sug- 
gestion of bands and parades, should 
do very nicely in future at the Pops. 
The composer was in the audience 
to acknow,edge the applause, which 
was polite rather than frenzied. 
The concert ended with a fiery 
and exciting performance of the 
yg geen and Chloe” Ballet Suite 
No. 2. The program will be repeated 
tonight. aud next week Leonard 
Bernstein as guest conductor wi!) 
offer Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony 
and Piano Concerto in B-flat major 
and Brak:ms’ Svmphonv No. 2. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Sixth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMser 25, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBeEr 26, at 8:30 o'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conducting 


MOZART Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” 
No. 35 (K6chel 385) 
Allegro con spirito 
. Andante 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
[V. Finale: Presto 


MOZART Piano Concerto in B-flat major 
(Koéchel 450) 


INTERMISSION 


ns. Sa Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


I. Allegro non troppo 

II. Adagio non troppo 
III. Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
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_ Present in the audience, Mr. 
Copland twice rose from his seat 
to om iiabaae oa | eg applause. 


The symphony by Albert Rous- 
sel, his fourth and last, is an un- 
usual blend of beauty in concep-~ 
tion, orchestral color, and sound 
craftsmanship. He was happily 
able to develop a forthright style 
while many of his contemporaries 
were lost in the mazes of senti- 
mentality. | 

Mr. Munch’s reading of the 
Ravel suite was exciting, to say 
the least. His tempo for the “Pan- 
tomime” section was slower than 
most conductors take it, allowing 
the flutist time to bring out the 
niceties of his solo. Georges 
Laurent’s performance, as usual, 
was flawless. There is nothing like 
French music played by a French 
conductor, Mr. Munch has shown 
us why. 


a ~ ee 


Symphony Concert 


At Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
Charles unch conducted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the fifth program 
of the Friday afternoon series; the selec- 
tions were as follows: 4 
Faure....Molto Adagio from Pelleas et 

Melisande’”’ 
In Memory of Ginette Neveu 
Berlioz. ..Overture. ‘‘The Corsair.’ Op. 21 
—Symphony No. 4. Op. 53 
Statements 


‘Suite 
By ELINOR HUGHES 

Charles Munch began his pro- 
eram at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon ‘with Faure’s Molto 
Adagio from ‘“‘Pelleas et Melisande, ” 
layed in memory of the brilliant 
‘young French violinist, Ginette 
Neveu, who was, prior to her tragic 
‘death, announced as soloist for this 
week’s symphony concerts. The 
Faure was followed by a brief silent 


‘tribute with the audience standing. 
The afternoon then took on a 
livelier cast with a spirited per- 
formance of Berlioz’s overture, ‘Le 
Corsaire,”’ not heard at these con- 
certs for 33 years. This is a very 
dashing work, which was originally 
titled “La Tour de Nice” and “Le 
Corsaire Rouge,” which may or may 
not have been inspired by Byron's 
poem, “The Corsair,” but Berlioz, 
though a great admirer of the 
Byron work, stated that it was 
composed in 1831 in three days time 
“during a voyage protracted by a 
storm.” Whatever the source, the 
work is romantic and joyous, full of 
crashing chords and turbulent pass- 
ages suggestive of a stormy sea, 
and Mr. Munch and the orchestra 
played it with a fine display of 
orchestral color and enthusiasm. 
Prior io the intermission, Mr. 


‘Munch gave us the first hearing in 
15 years 2f Roussel’s Symphony No. 
4, a work of exceptional buoyanse 
and felicity, easy to enjoy and as 
stimulating to the mind as it is to 
the ear. A second hearing re-en- 
forces earlier impressions of the 
skill of the orchestration and pro- 
vides vew appreciation of the clarity 
and ingenuity with which Roussel 
‘has developed his simple but en- 
vaging chemes. The intellectual 


vigor of the opening movement is. 
most refreshing, the lento molto has. 


a lovely lyric quality, and the 
scherzo is so exuberant that it is 


not surprising to learn that it had 
to be repeated at the first perform- 


ance of the Symphony in Paris in 
1935. The orchestra and the con- 
ductor did full justice to this not- 
able composition, giving admirable 
expression throughout_to its vary! 
musical moods. I {9-4 kta 
Aaron Copland’s * “ tements*’ 
had its first Boston hearing in the 
second hu!t of the program. Dating 
from 1935, when it was commis- 
sioned by the League of Composers 
and performed in part by the Min- 
neapoiis Symphony Orchestra in 
1936, this composition finds the com- 
poser working partly in the dis- 
,sonant v-in of his earlier works anc 
looking toward his present style. It 
is divided into six movements: mill 
tant, cryptic, dogmatic, subjective 
jingo and prophetic, each section 
lasting about three minutes. The 
most entertaining were the third 
and the fifth,. the latter of whica, 
with its use of the popular song, 
‘Rast Side, West Side,” and its sug- 
ceestion of bands and parades, should 
do very nicely in future at the Pops. 
The composer was in the audience 
to acknow,edge the applause, which 
was polite rather than frenzied. 
The concert ended with a fiery 
and exciting performance of the 
“Dapnhnis and Chloe” Ballet Suite 
No. 2. The program will be repeated 
tonight. aud next week Leonard 
Bernstein as guest conductor wi!! 
offer Mozart's “Haffner” Symphony 
and Piano Concerto in B-flat majo. 
and Brahms’ Svmphonv No. 2. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Sixth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, November 25, at 2:30 0’clock 


BRAHMS... 


I. 
II. 
IIT. 
IV. 


& <)9 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 26, at 8:30 O'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conducting 


Symphony in D major, “Hattner,” 
a No. 35 (Kochel 385) 
Allegro con spirito 
Andante 
Menuetto; Trio 
Finale: Presto 


Piano Concerto in B-flat mayor 
(Kéchel 450) 
Allegro | 
Andante 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


er eee eee ee Symphony No. g in D major, Op. 73 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 





By Harold Rogers 


Yesterday afternoon Leonard 
Bernstein led the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the first of 
six concerts for which he is guest 
conductor this season. He also ap- 
peared as piano soloist, conduct- 
ing Mozart’s Concerto in B-flat 
major from the keyboard. 

He opened this program with 
Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony in 
D major, and closed it with the 
Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D 
major. He will conduct the same 
program in Symphony Hall to- 
night and Sunday afternoon, and 
in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 
on Tuesday evening, For his last 
two concerts in Symphony Hall 
next week end Mr, Bernstein will 
give the first public performance 
of Olivier Messiaen’s new. sxin- 
phony, “Turangalila.” al 

While Mr. Bernstein’s flair for 

the theater generally adds a 
strong tinge to his work in the 
concert hall, his performance yes- 

terday on the podium and at the 

keyboard was ry re controlled 

than usual, {/{~ 6-44 

When Mozart’s class concep- 
tions are seen through Mr, Bern- 
stein’s romantic colored glasses 
and then communicated to the 
players, we are given a Mozart 
that is fiery, vibrant, and sweep- 
ing, pleasing to listen to, but not 
the true classical Mozart, Since 
the conductor did not choose to 
eut the orchestra down to classic 


proportions for the “Haffner” or 
the concerto, his readings tended 
toward the casual rather than the 
crystalline, 

He performed the concerto 
with warmth and facility, always 
maintaining a good balance be- 
tween the orchestra and his in- 
strument, Though it is rather a 
novelty nowadays to have the 
conductor at the keyboard, it was 
common practice in the early 
days of ensemble playing, We are 
fortunate to have a man of Mr. 
Bernstein’s manifold talents to 
revive this charming custom, as 
he did last season with Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto No, 1. 

Not until the last two move- 


ments of the Brahms, however, 
were we given a _ performance 
that approached the truly ine 
spired, There was one bad mo- 
ment in the first movement when 
he began a phrase too soon upon 


ee ee aw ” 


Conductor and Soloist in Mozart Concerto ~ 
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e heels of its predecessor. And 
the Scone was often too blatant. ; 
But the Adagio grazioso yo 
Brahms’ lilting lyricism, and © r 
Allegro con spirito, taken at _* 
the right pace, was handled by 
Mr. Bernstein with eve oe ™ 

pretation was vigorous ine 
re owing to his affinity 
the Romantic schoo}, The audi- 
ence gave him an enthusiastic re= 
ception at the close of the per- 


formance. 


Bernstein Piano Soloist 
and Guest Conductor in 


Mozart, Brahms Pro gram 


By. CYRUS DURGIN 


Leonard Bernstein is back for two 
weeks as guest conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, His first 
program is thoroughly classic and 
entirely pleasant, consisting of Mo- 
zart’s “Haffner” Symphony “oo 
fat major Piano Concerto (K. 499), 
and the Second Symphony of 
Brahms. Once again Mr. Bernstein 
is his own soloist, conducting from 
he keyboard, o 
age commonplace ong mu- 
sicians that the deceptive simplicity 
of Mozart is hard, indeed, to master. 
When you have mastered it, you 
have, in a sense, “arrived. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Bernstein has arrived, 
for he gave the “Haffner Sym- 
phony a performance of the great- 
est straightforwardness and beauty 
imaginable. Mozart was 1n the right 
dynamic frame, too, nothing to loud 
or soft; the pace exactly right, and 
no details either neglected or fussed 
up. é Vir , 

The whole piece sang” from star 
to finish, and the tone of the Bos- 
ton Symphony was clear, limpid and 
healthy. When done with such hon- 
esty and musicianship, Mozart rip- 
ples along, and “aes - precisely how 

ught to be played. 
ne Much the alin could be said of 
the Piano Concerto, which was al- 
most as admirable in the solo part 
as in the orchestral accompaniment. 

Probably it is impossible so to 
divide concentration that one man 
can conduct and play ‘the plano 
simultaneously with equal distinc- 
tion. There were a few attacks and 

other places not so neat as they 

would have been otherwise. But all 
the same, this was an exhibition of 
formidable talent and versatility, 
and Mr. Bernstein deserves plaudits. 

Though he began the first move- 
ment of Brahms’ D maior Sym: 


phony very slowly, and soon there- 
after picked up the tempo, Mr. 
Bernstein gave a really masterly 
reading of this hackneyed score. 
The general character was a per- 
vading lyricism, with a clear tex- 
ture and no sentimentality. The 
third movement, which passes for 
a scherzo, was especially light and 
delicate and those abrupt changes 
of speed and metre were navigated 
adroitly. It was novel, the way he 
did the finale, making this, too, com- 
paratively light in weight and never 
attempting to dramatize music that 
is essentially buoyant and not at all 
grandiose. 

All in all, this was a memorable 
Symphony concert, and it was most 
enthusiastically applauded. Mr, 
Bernstein will repeat this program 
at Symphony Hall tonight and Sun- 
day afternoon, and next Tuesday 
evening at Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. On Dec. 2 and 3 he will 
conduct at Symphony Hall the 
world premiere of Olivier Messiaen’s 
gigantic Symphony, “Turangalila.” 


Symphony Concert 


__ The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Leon- 
ard Bernstein conducting, gave the sixth 
concert of the 69th season in Symphony 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon. The program 
was as follows: 

‘Symphony in D (K. 385) “Haffner”; 
‘Piano Concerto in B flat (K. 450) 


! Mozart 
‘Symphony No. 2 in D maor, Op. 73 


Brahms 

. BY RUDOLPH ELIE 
The conducting of Leonard Bern- 
stein (back as of yesterday for a 
fortnight’s engagement as guest. 


conductor) is an ve ly stimu- 
lating thing. / ~ 49 


You don’t have to go along with 
him on everything—though he is 
not easy to resist-—nor do you have 
to lose yourself in him to experi- 
ence the urgency of his musica] 
perceptiveness. But there is about 
hi ma sense of pure creativeness, of 
musical incanaescence if you will, 
combined with a full developed 
orchestral technique that sets him 
apart as the only American prod- 
uct of his years—or any years 
when it comes to that—who has 
won a position among the estab- 
lished first-line cond rs of the 
day. | 

Yesterday, again playing the role 
of soloist and conductor. he 
achieved his finest moment in a 
truly memorable performance of 
Mozart’s B-flat major Piano Con- 
icerto, a little-known but exquisite 
‘work. It may be admitted that a 
more bravura performance might 


have been. accomplished in the con- 
ventional conductor-soloist manner. 


but only at the sacrifice of the ex- 
treme clarity of design, the subtle 
interplay of phrase and the perfect 
blending of the opposed forces of 
piano and orchestra that set this 
beautiful performance apart. This 
was, I am certain, the spiritual kin 
of the performance Mozart himself 
achieved, though there can be little 
doubt Mozart would have been as 
astonished to hear’ Bernstein’s 
piano as he would have been 
amazed to hear the unanimity, the 
ensemble, the dynamic shading of 
the orchestra. 


This is the way to hear these 
incomparable works, to me the only 
way, and if Mr. Bernstein will 
promise to do one or more on his 
every visit, we in Boston will be 
evermore his oyster. And we can 
only hope that Mr. Munch, when 
he feels he knows us well enough, 
will do the same for Mozart and 
Haydn (and us) with his violin. 

It was interesting to note how 
deeply Mr. Munch has impressed 
his personality and his particular 
orchestral technique on the men vf. 
the orchestra in so short a time. 
In something less than six weeks 
the orchestra has already come to. 
lean more and more on the con- 
ductor, rather than its instinct, in 
locating the stresses of the beat, 

Mr. Bernstein, however, derives 
his style and even his inspiration 
from Koussevitzky, moulds _ his 
phrases with improvisational free- 
dom, often thrusting the responsi- 
bility for metrical exactitude on 
the men. When this works, as it 
always did with Koussevitzky and 
with Bernstein conducting Kous- 
sevitzky’s orchestra, it makes for 
a truly electric performance. When 
it doesn’t—and yesterday both in 
the “Haffner” and the Brahms it al- 
ways didn’t—it makes for a certain 
lack of technical finesse. Notwith- 
standing this, there were moments 
of rare beauty in the Mozart, of 
true excitement in the Brahms. 

And it certainly demonstrated 
for all the immense though any- 
thing but obvious role a conductor 
plays in the basic speech, the 
fundamental musical attitude and 
response of a great symphony 
orchestra, Koussevitzky, Munch, 
Bernstein—poles apart; Koussevit- 
zky the improviser, the apotheosis 
of musical imagination and vigor; 
Munch the most elevated co- 
mingling of heart and mind; Bern- 
stein the creator, occasionally er- 
ring but never dull. And all served 
by 110 men willing to subjugate 


their own personal musical egos to) 
the common cause of great music 


superbly set forth. 





Next week Mr. Bernstein is to, 
conduct the 10-movement sym- 
phony of Olivier Messaien sub- 
titled “Turangalila,” which seems! 
to mean, in Hindu, “Love Song.” 
This is to occupy the entire pro- 
gram and will doubtless occupy the 
entire audience with something to 
talk about until the ice goes out. 


Re-Appraisal ot 
Conductor Munch 


Seinen 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Having conducted five weeks’ 
worth of concerts in Boston, taken 
the orchestra on a jaunt to several 
Western cities and on another to 
New Haven, New York and Brook- 
lyn, Charles Munch is now resting 
up for a fortnight while Leonard 
Bernstein, the season’s only guest 


conductor, takes over. 

Despite his guest appearances in 
the season of '46-'47 and ’47-’48, Mr. 
Munch, as of last October, was still 
something of an unknown quantity. 
Guest conductors, if not rankly in- 
competent, have the cards stacked 
in their favor. They can present 
programs of their particular special- 
ties, while the men, glad of a re- 
spite from their regular boss, give 
of their best. ‘ 

Under these happy conditions Mr. 
Munch made a favorable impres- 
sion, but not an entirely favorable 
one. He seemed prone to overdrive 
himself, the players and the music. 
He would jump clear off the plat- 
form; his hair was soon all awry, 
and on one occasion his clothing 
followed suit. This department, 
greatly impressed with Mr, Munch 
when he made his initial appear- 
ance at Symphony Hall, and aware 
that he had the goods, suggested 
that all he neede_to do_was to take 


it easy. i-2 -¥9 , a 
Py ek Se LF 


And that is exactly what Mr. 
Munch has done. On assuming com- 
mand of the orchestra he has 
assumed a new command of himself, 
a quieter authority, that is as grati- 
‘fying to witness as its results are 
gratifying to hear. Mr. Munch 
knows by now that he has won the 
respect and admiration of the play- 
ers, the Symphony-going public and 
--Whatever it means to him—of the 


critical press as well. The New York 
reviewers, presumably quite un- 
prejudicd, praised Mr. Munch highly, 
I shall quote one of them, although 
Since he writes on a magazine and 
not a newspaper, some of my reads 
ers may have already seen his com- 
ments. 


Mr. Sargeant’s Comment 


The music columns in The New 
Yorker are now for the first time 
On a par with those devoted to the 
drama, movies, books, art and 
poetry. This season the magazine 
acquired the services of Winthrop 
Sargeant, one of the soundest critics 
in the business. Wrote Mr. Sargeant 
of these Carnegie Hall concerts. 

“To a symphonic season that had 
up to then submitted no particular 
claims to distinction, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under it 
conductor, Charles Munch, last wee 
contributed a more hopeful Mete- 
The performances, which were Gor 
Sistently fastidious and sen gitin 
demonstrated clearly that &¢ 


Munch regime is going to me an 3 
4T LUUWW ii WiIALEVEL LiOrm LILé 


serge” Koussevitzky. Mr. Munch 
jacks, perhaps, a little of Kousse- 


vitzky’s glamour and showmanship, 


but these are. superficial lacks. 
Throughout the opening program 
he revealed again that he is a 
musician of fine sensibilities, and a 
very conscientious and inspired in- 
(erpreter of any kind ‘of music he 
undertakes to offer.” 

In its years under Koussevitzky 
fhe Boston Symphony had become 
famous for its tone, of which the 
strings were the foundation. Rich 
and sumptuous, deep and lustrous, 
it could be incandescent in moments 
of excitement. Tone was the Rus- 
sian leader's special concern. Yet 
the story goes that at the season's 
first rehearsal Mr. Munch told the 
men that while they were capable 
of a wonderful tone, it lacked vari- 
ety. He then gave them an extensive 
workout in Rabaud’s “La Proces- 
sion Nocture” and in these _ five 
programs nothing has been more 
beautifully accomplished. 


“New French Tone” 


What the late Leslie Sloper, writ- 
ing of the performance of Strauss’ 
“Domestica,” called the orchestra’s 
“new French tone” is something 
that the attentive ear can hardly 
miss. When I mentioned to one 
of the string players, a Munch en- 
thusiast like all of his colleagues, 
that their collective tone was some- 
what lighter, he hesitatingly agreed 


but added that it had more vitality. 
This quality has been in evidence all 
along and in such varying piece 

as the aforesaid Rabaud, the music 
from Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” the 
Beethoven Fifth, the Brahms 


Fourth, Mozart’s “Prague,” Berlioz’. 


flashy “Corsaire” Overture and 
that Koussevitzky war horse, the 
Second Suite from Ravel’s “Daph- 
nis and Chloe.” And if formerly 
these things might have sounded 
somewhat alike they were now 
essentially different. You are getting 
the impression that if the Slavic 
sensuousness, sometimes very much 
to in order, may be lacking, you 
are hearing not so much the voice 
of their interpreter as that of the 
several composers themselves. This 
is all tn the good. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Leonard Bernstein, the season’s 
only guest conductor, is directing 
the three concerts of this week end 


and next week’s pair. At the latter 
he will introduce a concert-long, 
Koussevitzky commissioned Sym- 
phony by Messiaen. So complex and 
difficult is this work that much of. 
this week’s rehearsal time has been 
devoted to it, and that is undoubt- 
edly why yesterday’s program ran 
almost entirely to familiar music, 
the one exception being Mozart's 
Piano Concerto in B-flat major, 
K 450, previously heard at Sym- 
phony Hall only, at Sppto day-Tues- 
day pair in 1940. /f~ ~UF 

Not only did this conéerto, in 
which Mr. Bernstein was both 
soloist and conductor, contribute 
the afternoon’s only novel touch, it 
was also the most successfully ac- 
complished, the most thoroughly 
enjoyable item on the list. Before it 
came the familiar “Haffner’ Sym- 
Phony of Mozart and after it what 
is probably the most overworked of 
all Symphonies, the Second of 


‘Brahms. For some _ reason, the 


Brahms Second was not played last 
season; and two seasons without 


it would, of course, be~ab lutely 
unthinkable. heal 
the 


This program, by way, was 
curiously like the one Mr. Munch 
offered two concerts ago, when he 
gave us the Mozart “Prague,” the 
Jolivet Concerto for Ondes Martinot 
and the Brahms Fourth. There were 
admirable moments in both the 
Mozart and Brahms Symphonies as 
Mr. Bernstein read them, but in 
both he was inclined to fuss, to over- 
interpret, rather than let the music 
run its natural course. The finale of 
the “Haffner” just missed being a 


scramble, so fast was it played, and 
the orchestral tone was none too 
pure. The first movement of the 
Brahms was marred by an unstable 
tempo; the finale received the shot- 
in-the-arm that is the customary 
procedure of the school of conduct- 
ing to which Mr. Bernstein sub- 
scribes. Exciting? Yes. And there 
was answering excitement on the 
part of the audience. 

But the concerto, as suggested 
above, was a joy. What Mr. Bern- 
stein did may be a stunt, but it is a 
stunt that he can bring off per- 
fectly. The concerto itself, unac- 
countably neglected, is charming. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Leonard Bernstein conducting, gave the 
seventh program of the 69th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
rogram was devoted entirely to the 
urangalila Symphony of Olivier Mes- 
siaen. The assisting artists were Yvonne 
Loreid, pianist, and Ginette Martenot, 
ondist. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
How is one to write about this im- 
mense musical composition Olivier 
Messizen has thrust upon us in his 
ten-movement, 70-minute symph; 
ony of love? fa B= 49 


Are we to say, as the Meat 


might well expect us to, that this 
is the most revolutionary and sig- 


nificant thing to appear since “The 
Rite of Spring?” 

Are we to say that it points the 
way, in its formidable manipula- 
tion of rhythms in the contrapuntal 
sense that Bach manipulated melo- 
dies, to the music of the future? 

Are we to say that it is a gi- 
gantic—and largely successful—at- 
tempt to marry the music of the 
east and the west? 7 

Or are We to say that it is empty 
of real musical significance, that 
it is primarily the conceit of an 
idiosyncratic composer here strivy- 
ing, with apoplectic fury, to dem- 
onstrate himself a musical genius 
of almost abandoned creativeness? 

At this moment I frankly do not 
know, but I suspect there is some 
measure of truth to all these quer- 
ies, or I would if it weren’t for 
one little thing—— 


Symphony Itself 

But first of the symphony itself. 
The 37-year-old composer, inspired 
first by an absorption in the music 
of the east (and particularly in 
that of India, Java and Bali), in 
the second place by a profound in- 
terest in rhythm, in the third by 
the East Indian word “Turangalila” 
which seems to mean love song, 
and fourth by a seeming determina- 
ition to attract notice as an ec- 
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¥ grandeur), the keyed 
4ocKenspiel, the celeste, the vibra- 
phone and a vast gang of cymbals, 
mar cas, gongs, chimes, bass drums, 
ambourineés and temple blocks. 
Mor these instruments Messiaen has 
composed music evocating various 
aspects of love, which is a subject 
hard to go wrong on. He deals 
with ideal love, tender love, carnal | 


gov ; and delirious love, and with 
Various levels of each, most of them 


panied by songs of the birds 

of them accompanied by 
inywhere from one to three rhy- 
thms simultaneously. | 
_ the prevailing sound of all this 


48 distinctly eastern and often won- 


derfully exotic, wonderfully beauti- 
th 1e pt bint of the technical listener its 
Superimposed rhythms, its rhythms 
set canonically, in augmentation, in 
diminution and in reverse are as- 
vonishing, though few if any are the 
Cars capable of holding the orig- 
inal rhythms in mind long enough 
to recognize them in variation. This 
fact, the human lack of memory 
for complex rhythms (as contrast- 
ed with the strong memory for mel-. 
ody). is one reason the basic vocab- 
ulary of the symphony is so baffling. 
That others will explore Messiaen’s 
path in the future and produce 
better works than this is clear, and 
in. this respect his symphony may 
be considered revolutionary, 


» 6 - 
Possible Emptiness 
| But the “little thing” referred to 
above, the clue to the possible fun- 
damental emptiness of this work, 
is the appalling melodic tawdriness 
of the three big cyclical themes 
heard throughout. Here Messiaen 

ps his hand. For the first is a 
notto of six notes Gershwin would 
have thought better of; the second 
mig! Roeran the grade as a tune 
for Dorothy: Lamour in a sarong, 
and the third, the dance of joy, 
might be ascribed to’ Hindu Hill- 
billies, if there be such. Had Mes- 
siaen’s melodic inspiration been on 
@ sublimer level, I should have un- 
hesitatingly pronounced this a mas- 
. rk of revolutionary signifi- 
cance. As it is I cannot believe 
it to be very much: more than the: 

lovelty of novelties—an interest-. 
ing, exciting, almost frightening 


. oe e ‘- 


i 
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‘We can’t realize what the all went 
piece, which was commissioned, in- 
cidentally, by the Koussevitzky Mu- 
sic Foundation. Although the audi- 
ence thinned out a bit during the 
performance, a large audience was 
on hand at the end to applaud 
bravely when the composer ap, 
peared on the stage. 

Mr. Bernstein’s performance Was a 
model of fluency and grace, and al- 
ways accurate although he took the 
first movement at a very fast tempo. 
The fact that he could not actually 
conduct and play at the same time, 
save for an occasional nod of the 
head, and that the performance still 
went so well, made you feel that 
a good deal of the conducting that 

is done, particularly that which en- 

tails great physical activity on the 
part of the conductor, may after all 
be somewhat superfluous, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert was entirely given over to 
the world premiere of the “Tur- 
angalila-Symphony” for piano, Onde 
Martenot and orchestra by Olivier 
Messiaen. Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducted this work, commissioned by 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
and completed a year ago. Dr. 
Kousevitzky was to have presided 
over its first performance but there 
were delays, and Mr. Bernstein, 
faced with a task of exceeding dif- 
ficulty, made a worthy substitute. 
Incidentally, in Mr. Messiaen’s ef- 
fulgent sonorities one heard again 
the voluptuous Koussevitzkian tone. 
Mr. Messiaen came from Paris 
for the performance, bringing with 
him an extraordinary pianist, 
Yvonne Loriod, for the taxing piano 
part. The Onde Martenot solo was 
Played by Ginette Martenot, who 
came to this country for the double 
. of assisting in this pre- 
iere and playing the part for her 
brother’s theremin-like instrument 
in the Concerto by Jolivet that a 
few weeks ago introduced it to 
Boston.JQ« Qu | 

We must take r. essiaen’s 
word for it that turangalila is an 
East Indian word Meaning love 
song, “with connotations of rhythm” 
though he admits that it is the 
sound of the word rather than its 
Sense that has intrigued him. 


} 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Seventh “Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcemsrr 2, at 2:30 0’clock 


MESSIAEN 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeEceMBerr 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conducting 


Turangalila-SSymphony, for 
Piano, Onde Martenot, and Orchestra 
Introduction 
Modéré, un peu vif 
Chant d’amour 1 
Modeéré, lourd 
Turangalila i 
Presque lent, réveur 


Chant d’amour 2 
Bien modéré 


Joie du sang des étoiles 
Un peu vif, joyeux et passioné 


INTERMISSION 


Jardin du sommeil d’Amour 
Tres modéré, trés tendre 
Turangalila 2 
Piano solo un peu vif; orchestre modéré 


Développement de l’amour 
Bien modéré 


Turangalila 3 
Modéré 


Final 
Modeéré, avec une grande joie 


Piano Solo: YVONNE LORIOD 
Onde Martenot Solo: GINETTE MARTENOT 


(First Performance) 
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centric, has here -assembled a 
Strange. medley of instruments and 
put them to work more feverishly 
than any one else to this moment. 
_ These instruments, besides the 
conventional symphony orchestra, 
include the piano, the ondes Mar- 
tenot (a sort of Solovox with de- 
lusions of grandeur), the keyed 
glockenspiel, the celeste, the vibra- 
phone and a vast gang of cymbals, 
maracas, gongs, chimes, bass drums, 
tambourines and temple _ blocks. 
For these instruments Messiaen has 
composed music evocating various 
aspects of love, which is a subject 
hard to go wrong on. He deals 
with ideal love, tender love, carnal 
love and delirious love, and with 
various levels of each, most of them 
accompanied by songs of the birds 
and all of them accompanied by 
anywhere from one to three rhy- 
thms simultaneously. 

The prevailing sound of all this 
is distinctly eastern and often won- 
derfully exotic, wonderfully beauti- 
ful, wonderfully exciting. From 
the point of the technical listener its 
Superimposed rhythms, its rhythms 
set canonically, in augmentation, in 
diminution and in reverse are as- 
tonishing, though few if any are the 
ears Capable of holding the orig- 
inal rhythms in mind long enough 
to recognize them in variation. This 
fact, the human lack of memory 
for complex rhythms (as contrast- 
ed with the strong memory for mel- 
ody). is one reason the basic vocab- 
ulary of the symphony is so baffling. 
That others will explore Messiaen’s 
path in the future and produce 
better works than this is clear, and 
in. this respect his symphony may 
be considered revolutionary, 


Possible Emptiness 

But the “little thing” referred to 
above, the clue to the possible fun- 
damental emptiness of this work. 
is the appalling melodic tawdriness 
of the three big cyclical themes 
heard throughout. Here Messiaen 
tips his hand. For the first is a 
motto of six notes Gershwin would 
have thought better of: the second 
might make the grade as a tune 
for Dorothy Lamour in a sarong, 
and the third, the dance of joy, 
might be ascribed to Hindu Hill- 
billies, if there be such. Had Mes- 
siaen’s melodic inspiration been on 
a sublimer level, I should have un- 
hesitatingly pronounced this a mas- 
terwork of revolutionary signifi- 
cance. As it is I cannot believe 
‘it to be very much more than the 


novelty of novelties—an interest-. 


ing, exciting, almost frightening 
‘tour de force. 


__ 4 cannot muster the words to suf- 
ficiently praise Leonard Bernstein, 
the pianist Yvonne Loriod (whose 
feat at the piano was electrifying) 
and every member of the orchestra. 
We can’t realize what they all went 
through preparing this fantastic 
piece, which was commissioned, in- 
cidentally, by the Koussevitzky Mu- 
sic Foundation. Although the audi- 
ence thinned out a bit during the 
performance, a large audience was 
on hand at the end to applaud 
bravely when the composer apy 
peared on the stage, 
Mr. Bernstein’s performance was a 
model of fluency and grace, and al- 
Ways accurate although he took the 
first movement at a very fast tempo. 
The fact that he could not actually 
conduct and play at the same time, 
Save for an occasional nod of the 
head, and that the performance stil] 
went so well, made you feel that 
a good deal of the conducting that 
is done, particularly that Which en- 
tails great physical activity on the 
part of the conductor, may after all 
be somewhat Superfluous., 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert was entirely given over to 
the world premiere of the “Tur- 
angalila-Symphony” for piano, Onde 
Martenot and orchestra by Olivier 
Messiaen. Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducted this work, commissioned by 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
and completed a year ago. Dr. 
Kousevitzky was to have presided 
Over its first performance but there 
were delays, and Mr. Bernstein, 
faced with a task of exceeding dif- 
ficulty, made a worthy substitute. 
Incidentally, in Mr. Messiaen’s ef- 
fulgent sonorities one heard again 
the voluptuous Koussevitzkian tone. 

Mr. Messiaen came from Paris 
for the performance, bringing with 
him an _ extraordinary pianist, 
Yvonne Loriod, for the taxing piano 
part. The Onde Martenot solo was 
played by Ginette Martenot, who 
came to this country for the double 
purpose of assisting in this pre- 
miere and playing the part for her 
brother’s theremin-like instrument 
in the Concerto by Jolivet that a 
few weeks ago introduced it to 
Boston. JQ« @« 

We must take ‘2 essiaen’s 
word for it that turangalila is an 
East Indian word meaning love 
song, “with connotations of rhythm” 
though he admits that it is the 
sound of the word rather than its 
sense that has intrigued him. 
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Seventh ‘Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 2, at 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeEcemMser , at 8:30 9’clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conducting 


Turangalila-‘Symphony, for 
Piano, Onde Martenot. and Orchestra 
Introduction 
Modéré, un peu vil 
Chant d’amour 1 
Modéré, lourd 
Turangalila 1 
Presque lent, réveur 
Chant d’amour 2 
Bien modéré 
Joie du sang des ctoiles 
Un peu vif, joyeux et passioné 


iN 2 ERMISBSI ON 


jardin du sommeil d’Amour 
Tres modére, trés tendre 
Turangalila 2 ne 
Piano solo un peu vil; orchestre modéré 
Developpement de l'amour 
Bien modéré 
Turangalila 8 
Modéré 
Final 
Moderé, avec une grande joie 


Piano Solo: YVONNE LORIOD 
Onde Martenot Solo: GINETTE MARTENOT 


(First Performance) 
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ove is the pervadin Bev bs the 

moles Of its 10 . ions two are 

called Love Song, another Garden 

of the Sleep of Love, a fourth Devel- 

épment of Love, and the fifth move- | 
ment, Joy in the Blood of the Stars, | 
is supposed to express the “peak of 
carnal passion.” Mr. Messiaen here 

used a motive that reminded listen- 
ers variously of Stephen Foster, a 
hillbilly tune and a popular song of 
‘the Gay Nineties. | 

_ The Symphony consumies about 
‘an hour and 10 minutes, and yester- 
day, fortunately for the ears of all 
‘and the sanity of some, there was an 
‘intermission in the middle. 

_ This new work by a composer 
generally known as a _ religious 
mystic is remarkable for its rhyth- 
mic complexity, most of which can- 
not be taken in by the ear, for its 
alternations of frenzied excitement 
and idyllic—even obvious’ and 

slightly corny——passages and for its 
large array of percussion instru- 
ments; glockenspiel, celesta, vibra- 
phone, temple blocks, wood blocks, 


small cymbal, suspended cymbal, 
Chinese cymbal, tam-tam, tambour- 
ine, triangle, meracas, side drum, 
snare drum, bass drum, tubular 
bells—and Mr. bBernstein’s right 
foot, a gratuitous and perhaps nec- 
essary addition. No such tintin- 
nabulation has been heard in Sym- 
phony Hall since Henry Eicheim 
gave us his “Java-Burma.” 

Like certain Renaissance painters 
and modern composers of opera, Mr. 
Messiaen is concerned with the con- 
trast between earthly and _ ideal 
love, his expression of the former 
being violent rather than sensuous 
and of the other decidely soothing. 
The program notes dealt with 
strange concepts, such as rhythmic 
diminution in “zigzag,” rhythmic 
‘augmentation in “scissors,” rhythms 
like a “spreading fan” and a canon 
in non-reversible rhythms. Several 
listeners left at the intermission, 
but those that remained applauded 
mightily at the end, especially when 
the composer came to the stage. 
Will we hear all this again, save for 
this evening’s performance? I 
doubt it. 


| : : : | 
| “Turangalila,” or Love | 
in the East Indtes, or | 


a Messiaen Afternoon 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


“Turangalila” is a girl’s name, and 
a poetic Indian word for love song, 
and it is also the title of a gigantic 
and ear-blasting new Symphony by 
Olivier Messiaen. ‘This piece in 10 


movements—count ’em—takes well 
over an hour to play and it was 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation. Yesterday it was 
given its world premiere by Leon- 
ard Bernstein and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. As music it isn’t 
much, but it has focussed attention 
upon the subject of love in the 
East Indies, and that is something 
even in Boston, m 2 Slrte 

Among the titles of the irmMividual 
movements are “Joy in the Blood 
of the Stars,” “Gardens of the Sleep 
of Love” and “Development of 
Love.” Upon reading these lines in 
the program book I was at once 
convinced they are inflammatory, 
and searched for a nickel to @¢al] 
up the censor. But when the music 
began, it was quickly evident how 
wrong one can be. 

For in the two or three million 
notes that Mr. Messiaen put to paper 
with sublime persistence, the only 
offense is to the ears. This work. 
says Mr. Messiaen, “is written in a 
very special rhythmic language, and 
makes use of several new rhythmic 


principles -——- quantitative (note | 
Values), dynamic (intensity), cine-' 


matic (movement), phonetic 


(timbre), added values. non-re-'| 


versible rhythms, assymetric aug- 
mentations—,” etc., ete. Even that 
“Development of Love” is only a 
“—-canon in non-reversible rhythms. 
and lyric offshoots of the love 
theme—-” and “—develops the three 
cyclic themes with a passion con- 
stantly increasing.” 

No, nothing for the censor here. 
Evidently East Indian love consists 
only of walloping away at a large 
number of percussion instruments. 
while a full orchestra plus piano 
and the electronic ondes martenot 
industriously grind away at what 
sounds like 125 different composi- 
tions. 

This, however, is not the most 
acrid music ever heard. Some of the 
sounds are nice, and the fifth and 
sixth movements actually have a 
couple of tunes. But it is the longest 
and most pointless music within 
memory. and some of the more ex- 
treme pages do have a suggestion of 
a tool and die works with a rush 
order. Mr. Messiaen’s complicated 
adventures in rhythm may look 
wonderful on paper but they sound 
like—well, they sound like “Turan- 
Zalila.”’ 

At intermission the lobbies buzzed 
with “rebellious and treasonous ob- 
jections, and by the time the second 
half began a good many of the 
Friday subscribers had departed. 
But enough were left to applaud the 
composer when he appeared on 
Stage at the end. The real heroes 
were Mr. Bernstein and the gentle- 
men of the ochestra, for they must 
have put in many hours of ex- 
hausting effort with this tricky and 
futile work, 


Messiaen Takes It on the Chin 
Nobody Loves His Love Song 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It would be heard to think of any Major musical composi- 
tion in recent decades that received, on its first performances, 
such a unanimous and such a devastating condemnation as 
Olivier Messiaen’s ten-movement, 70-minute Turangalia Sym- 
phony— the symphony of love. In all the reviews, both in 
Boston, where it received its first performance anywhere, and 
in New York, I have not found One Single sentence of praise, 
not a word of encouragement, not a syllable of warmth either 
for the man who devoted two SOlid years to the composition 
of this symphony, or for the music itself. 


SHOULD HELP COMPOSER But Messiaen, on the contrary, 


In view of the fact that music despite his 38 years, his large 
critics have been booby-trapped by musical output, his revolutionary 
history in making these snap judg- approach (which should make 
ments from the beginning, and critics cautious) and his obvious 


that they have often been proved 
foolishly premature in their ver- 
dicts, it seems singular that at 
least one did not couch his views in 
more cautions prose. Especially 
since every one of them is well 
aware that history may one day 
find him, by his very condemnation 
of a work then (circa 2049, perhaps) 
admired as a worlg classic. a ridicu- 
lous figure. i2- /$- 


First of all, let me gay that aky 
music critic worth his salt, is bound 
by his devotion to music as an art 
to cherish, nurture and do every 
service in his power for that phe- 
nomenon whose creative powers 
makes music possible: the composer. | 
It is the critic’s function to dedi-| 
cate himself to striving to under- 
stand the composer’s creative im- 
pulses, to act as his interpreter, his 
friend, his most devoted admirer. 
To be sure most, if not all, critics, 
are not able fully to do so; by the 
natural course of the creative in- 
stinct, the composer can’t help but 
range far ahead, with the critics 
gasping along behind trying to 
maintain contact. 

As it happens, music critics and 
musicologists do not lag too far be- 
hind the Stravinskys, the Hinde- 
miths, the Bartoks, the other es- 
tablished composers of the day. 
They have written thousands of 
words, and highly perceptive words, 
on their art. Few composers in- 
deed ever had the cohorts of ad- 
mirers, interpreters and propagan- 
dists enjoyed by Igor Stravinsky, 
who has already achieved, through 
their efforts, the status of legend. 


sincerity, has attracted in his new 
symphony nothing but ridicule. 
Many have said that they found 
it novel, strange, interesting, even 
exciting; none has come forward to 
suggest that it may be a landmark 
in music, Why is this? — 

I can only speak for myself, 
obviously, but I cannot down the 
feeling that Messiaen’s sincerity as 
an artist is to be likened to the 
Sincerity of an automobile driver 
who places religious slogans on his 
car. Messiaen is doubtless sincere, 
but 1s this sincerity any measure of 
his quality, of his creative level? 
| That he chose, in his Turanga- 
lila symphony, to employ every in- 
‘Strument but the kitchen sink, is 
of no consequence to the critic, nor 
does that choice influence the 
critic’s evaluation. He knows that 
Strauss was belabored for the 
Strange instrumentation of the 
Symphonia Domestica and that 
Liszt was criticized for using a 
triangle ‘in the E-flat Piano 
Concerto. 

Nor is the fact that Messiaen tried 
to achieve new orchestral sounds 
and colors and effects a cause for 
a critic to rise up against him. He 
knows that the search for new 
sounds is the composer’s special 
province, All of these things, in 
fine, were taken in stride by the 
critics; they are things to be ana- 
lyzed, studied and discussed. Maybe 
some things are new and radical 
and important to music; maybe 
they aren’t. Maybe they’re merely 
extensions of already well-under- 
stood principles—and much’ points 
to that conclusion. 
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No; where Messiaen ran afoul ot 
the critics was not in what is new 
in Turangalila, but in what is old, 
One of these “old” things was the 
over-extention, the gross conceit of 
his work. The other was in Mes- 
siaen’s failure to realize, either 
through living out of contact with 
the musical world or through a 
basic lack of taste, that his melodic 
materials were banal to the point 
of vulgarity. 

The over-extension of the work, 
that is its sheer length, is easiest 
to overlook. Mahler, after all, far 


exceeded Messiaen in symphonic 
length. But Mahler had a phil- 
osophy in this respect. Messiaen 
may have a philosophy, too, but it 
seems so far to be that of keeping 
everyone else off the program on 
which he appears. 

_At the time of its first Boston per- 
formance I stated in reference [fo 
the three big cyclical tunes heard 
throughout that they were appal- 
lingly tawdry. “For the first is a 
motto of six notes Gershwin would 
have thought better of; the second 
might make the grade as a tune 
for Dorothy Lamour in a sarong 
and the third might be ascribed 
to Hindu Hillbillies, if there be 
such.” Today I would revise this 
initial opinion only to state that 
Gershwin wouldn’t even have 
thought of the first tune; he was 
too sensitive a man. 

So it must be established that the 
music critics were not shocked 
by the “newness, baffled by the 
“idiom” or horrified by the “revo- 
jJutionary” nature of the piece; if 
they were they have no busi- 


hess in the critical field. The 
fact is they saw through this im- 
mense conceit from the outset, and 
sald so in particularly unkind 
terms. If they all hang for it in 
the year 2049 it’ll be but one more 
story for the music books, and I 
for one won’t mind being cited in 
that distant day as one of the 
boobies who didn’t recognize Mes- 
Siaen as the Beethoven of 1949, J 
always had a hankering for im- 
mortality anyway. 
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By Harold Rogers 


“Today will be a big day in 
music,” Serge Koussevitzky said 
while preparing to attend the 
concert in Symphony Hall yester- 


day afternoon. 42° 3-47 
hé world 


He was referring to 
premiere of a work he commis- 
sioned-——Olivier Messiaen’s ten- 
movement symphony, ‘‘Turanga- 
lila,’ introduced by the. Boston 
Symphony Orchgstra under Leon- 
ard Raia ae hn 

And Dr. KoussevitzkKy was right. 
It was a red-letter day, a new 
page in the history of modern 
music, But whether future musi- 
cologists will refer to ‘‘Turanga- 
lila” as the dividing line of our 
century remains to be seen. 

Koussevitzky, however, is con- 
vinced that “Turangalila”’ is the 
first milestone to appear on the 
musical horizon since Stravin- 
sky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps.” 
Time may confirm what he per- 
celves, 

As in the case of Bach and 
Wagner, Messiaen’s music may be 
the summation of an era, rather 
than the herald of a new school. 
It is certainly the synthesis of all 
known techniques, as Kousse- 
vitzky has pointed out. It may be 
more evolutionary than revolu- 
tionary, 

The principal difference be- 
tween “Le Sacre” and ‘‘Turanga- 
lila,’ according to Bernstein, is 
that Stravinsky had no system, 
Whereas Messiaen has devised a 
system basically simple, aurally 
complicated. 

But yesterday afternoon his 
symphony did not create the 
storm of protest that “Le Sacre” 
did when Pierre Monteux first 
conducted it in Paris in 1913. 
American audiences are not so 
volatile. If Bostonians suffer, they 
do so in silence. They simply 
withhold their applause or leave 
the hall, 

More than a few left yesterday; 
there was considerable applause 
withheld; but the majority of the 
listeners remained to cheer. We 
have come a long way since 1913. 
Boston may be conservative, but 
for new music it is the least con- 
servative city im America. 

Messiaen speaks of his music 
thus: “It is a gleaming music that 
We seek, bringing to the ordinary 
senses of the listener pleasures 
voluptuously refined.” 


Bernstein Leads 10-Movement ‘Turangalilq? 


“Turangalila’” (an East Indian 
word meaning love song) contains 
some of the most voluptuous mu- 
sic ever penned, Certain sweeping 
passages in the eighth and 
tenth movements recall Wagner’s 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

And there is the tender melody 
in the sixth movement, progress- 
ing in consecutive sevenths on the 
strings and ornamented with bird 
calls played on the piano, What- 
ever serves his purpose, be it the 
popular song or jazz progressions, 
he employs unabashedly, 

It would be interesting, if space 
allowed, to delve more deeply 
into Messiaen’s system. When ex- 


plained, it is extremely compre- 
hensible on paper. Its main fault, 
however, lies in its incomprehen- 
sibility to the uninitiated listener, 

But this symphony is not so 
cryptic that it cannot be appre- 
clated by a seasoned concertgoer. 
Many of its movements have 
strong popular appeal. The com- 
poser makes brilliant use of per- 
cussion and the gamelan, an Ori- 
ental gong orchestra consisting of 
glockenspiel, vibraphone, piano, 
and celesta. His exotic rhythms 
are Hindu in origin, as are the 
modes he chooses for melody. 

Yvonne Loriod, who came from 
Paris expressly to play the piano 
part, has an incisive technique 
that glitters. She made the bird 
Calls fluid and clear. Her execu- 
tion of the splattered .cadenzas 
was almost unbelievable. 

Messiaen’s score also provides 
an integral role for the Onde 
Martenot, the electronic instru- 
ment played by Ginette Martenot, 
sister of its inventor. It added 
distinctive color to the tonal fab- 
ric and is more acceptable in 
ensemble than in solo. 

Bernstein fulfilled this difficult 
assignment with distinction, “Le 
sacre’ would be child’s play to 
what he accomplished yesterday, 
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“When you play happy music, how ca 
but smile?” 


** sin o'a’aen POS On 
. ‘ 
» 


n you help 


“But do not think for one moment I am not 


serious.” 


Charles Munch Can Make 
Musicians Enjoy Practice-- 
He’s No “‘Baton-Breaker’”’ 


Nor ‘‘Simon Legree’”’ Leader 


BY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


When Charles Munch first lifted 
his baton as the new conductor of 
the world-famous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra he looked down into the 
110 serious, attentive faces before 
him and in his deep, gentle voice 
with the delightful French accent, 
said, “I hope we shall work veree 
hard together—weeth much joy !”’ 


If Count Basie had appeared be- 
fore them and suddenly given with 


Bach it couldn’t have cre d more 
of a. sensation. 11-80 -¥ 
There was to be no lash of the 


whip ! No shattered batons! No 
scolding or hissed commands! 


Before he greeted his men Munch 
had consulted the little book en- 
titled “Basic English,” which he 
habitually carries in his suitcoat 


pocket. There didn’t seem to be any- 


thing in its pages t Des fit the 
occasion, 


So Munch, in his halting English, 
said what was in his heart. 

In his month and a half as con- 
ductor of one of the world’s great- 
est orchestras the silver haired, 58- 
year-old Alsatian conductor has 


held to his ideals. At his first re-. 


hearsal, Munch had won his men. 

His musicians have discovered a 
Jeader who is kind and undeistand- 
ing, who has a strong sense of jus- 
tice and a very great humility. 
Magic Formula vA 

, 

We asked Mr. Munch in an inter- 
view last week at Symphony Hall 
what particular brand of magic he 
used, / 


“l make them like what they play and I do not 


scold.” 


“Only one thing,” he’ replied 
in rapid, fluent Frenchy “T make 
them like what they p}4y and I do 
not scold them.” . 

Munch used the w@rd “‘embeter, 
which in French mans to rile or 
to worry OF anno z ott he knew 
our American “slang,” laughed the 
interpreter, ‘““h@ probably would 
have said ‘ride’ his men.” 

A big man,\ six feet tall, slender, 
Muneh has thegBrace of the ballet 
dancer. He shid into the small 
leather armchyir in the same spa- 
gious conductér’s room where his 
predecessor, Serge Koussevitzky, 
had received Asis visitors and had 
stretched his, long legs out before 
him. | 

le was the “Koussie room” ‘no 
longer. No Foil portraits peering 
down from / the walls—only two 


. 
Tr aa7 


grand | 
French en 
ancient vin 
Munch | 
had showe 
ly a6 @p 
match, 
Ninth cam 


unbearable.” 


't was a récording of the Symphony 
yerformed by the orchestra of the 
aris Corjservatory, conducted by 
‘harles Munch. 

He shook hands gravely, bowed 
, the courtly manner that won for 
‘m the Jname “le beau Charles” 
| Paris. | Munch laughed when we 
sked hint about the name his femi- 
ina admirers had bestowed upon 
iim and dismissed the subject with 
n impatyent wave of his strong, 
leader hands. There is nothing of 
he matinee idol about him nor 1s 
here anything in the fine, sensitive 

ce to Suggest such a title. 


‘ir of Authority 


True, “Ye beau Charles” with 
is hand¢ome silver mane that falls 
feverishly over his brow when he 
is condticting, may be adored and 
sighed dyer by proper Boston ladies 
in theiy ground-grippers and soup- 
pot chapeaux, but the wall of re- 
serve that springs from Munch’s 
natural \dignity automatically rules 
out such endearing titles. 

Musié lovers and critics alike 
‘gave Wondered what was in store 
‘for them when Munch took over. 
It was the first clarinets, the tubas, 
the violins, the violas, the first bass 
land the drums however, who knew! 


———_ 


Aknow what can make the work pleasant or 
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nyouhelp “But do not think for one moment I am no 


but smile?” serious.” 


“Tl make them like what the lay and I do not — . a | 
Sea fe y pray know what can make the work pleasant or 


Charles Munch Can Make 
Musicians Enjoy Practice-- 


He’s No ‘‘Baton-Breaker’”’ 
Nor ‘‘Simon Legree’”’ Leader 


BY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


When Charles Munch first lifted 
his baton as the new conductor of 
the world-famous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra he looked down into the 
110 serious, attentive faces before 
him and in his deep, gentle voice, 
with the delightful French accent 
said, “I hope we shall work veree 
hard together—weeth much joy!” 

If Count Basie had appeared be- 
fore them and suddenly given with 


Bach it couldn’t have created more 
of a. sensation. 1/20 -¥ 
There was to be no lash of the 


whip! No shattered batons! No 
scolding or hissed commands! 


Betore he greeted his men Munch 
had consulted the little book en- 
titled “Basic English,” which he 
habitually carries in his suitcoat 


pocket. There didn’t seem to be any- 


thing in its pages Res fit the 
occasion. 


So Munch, in his halting English, 
said what was in his heart. 

In his month and a half as con- 
ductor of one of the world’s great- 
est orchestras the silver haired, 58- 
year-old Alsatian conductor has 
held to his ideals. At his first re-> 
hearsal, Munch had won his men. 

‘lis musicians have discovered a 
leader who is kind and undeistand- 
ing, who has a strong sense of jJus- 
tice and a very great humility. 


Magic Formula J 


We asked Mr. Munch in an inter- 
view last week at Symphony Hall 
what particular brand of magic he 
used, f 


“Only one thing,’ he’ replied 
in rapid, fluent Frenche” “I make 
them like what they pk4y and I do 
not scold them.” 

Munch used the wdrd “‘embeter,”’ 
which in French mans to rile or 
to worry or annoy, “{f he knew 
our American “slg@ng,” laughed the 
interpreter, “h@ probably would 
have said ‘ride* his men.”’ 

A big man,! six feet tall, slender, 
Muneh has thegrace of the ballet 
dancer. He’ slid into the small 
leather armchair in the same spa- 
gious conductér’s room where his 
predecessor, Serge Koussevitzky, 
had received hig visitors and had 
stretched his, long legs out before 
him. 
lt was the “Koussie room” no 
longer. No Soil portraits peering 
down from ‘the walls—only two 
framed water colors, one by Wins- 
low Homer, the American artist, 
the other & Degas. All that was 
left of another regime was the con- 
cert grand} piano and the leather 
French enjpire period couch, of 
ancient oo Oa 

Munch ‘had fitiished rehearsal, 
had showeved and dressed as quick- 
ly as am/ athlete after a_ tennis 
mateh, The strains of Beethoven's 
Ninth cam through the closed door. 


i f 
plained. “ 


unbearable.” 


It was a récording of the Symphony 
serformed by the orchestra of the 
‘aris Corservatory, conducted by 
‘harles Munch. 

He shook hands gravely, bowed 
1 the courtly manner that won for 
im the yname “le beau Charles” 
| Paris. ' Munch laughed when we 
sked hint about the name his femi- 
ine admirers had bestowed upon 
im and dismissed the subject with 
n impatient wave of his strong, 
lender hands. There is nothing of 
he matinee idol about him nor is 
here anything in the fine, sensitive 
ice to Suggest such a title. 


‘ir of Authority 


True, “Ye beau Charles” with 
iis handgome silver mane that falls 
‘everishly; over his brow when he 
is condiicting, may be adored and 

Not since Toscanini has a con- 
yeti peen so beloved by his men. 
his ig easy to. understand after 
you have talked with Munch and 
ciscoveted that he does not “believe 
in Simon Legree tactics. He has too 
much consideration for human 
dignity. 

“Each musician has a great feel- 
esponsibility,” he  ex- 

suffers enough himself 


when he misses a cue or makes a 


a laa 
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mistake without the conductor 
screaming at him too. | “in 

“The name of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is a great 
one, not only in the United States 
but all over the werld. It has 
reached very high standards under 
my predecessor and it is my aim 
to keep those standards high. 


“You see, in the relation of 
conductor and orchestra there are 
two sides, the artistic and the 
human, and to reconcile the two 1s 
the problem. You can lift the level 
of the orchestra, but you cannot 
demand the ‘mpossible.” 


No back-siapper, Munch although 
genial, maintains an air of authority. 
His men respect him. Many fine 
orchestras nave gone to pot under 
directors: who have held the reigns 
too loosely, The 110 musicians in 
the Boston Symphony are happy 
men tod@y. They actually smile. 

Therg are no taut nerves. The 
atmosphere is relaxed. It is, in 
Boston Symphony annals, a_phe- 
nomenen. How does Munch master- 
ming his musicians? What tech- 
nique does he use to get such 
respilts ? | 
| #Seemply thees,” he smiled, 
tmhaking another attempt at express- 
ge himself in English. ‘When you 
, play happy music, how can you help 
but smile! 3 

“But do not mistake me; do not 
for one moment think that I am 
not serious. At my work, I am very 
serious. It is so that we smile, we 
are good friends. We are happy, 
but we work hard together. As you 

Americans put it, we are down to 
business.” 


* Watch a Symphony rehearsal and 
you know what Munch means. What 
he fails to say in spoken English 
to his orchestra he more than 
makes up for in his expressive 
French manner, 


Tall, slim, graceful—he is beau- 
tiful to watch on the podium. His 
thatch of silver hair hangs over his 
eyes as he shushes his men for 
Pianissimos or passionately pleads 
with them for fortissimos, 


When his men missed a point he 
was trying to get across, he folded 
himself into the conductor’s stool, 
talked’ to them entreatingly, his 
hands outstretched in a dramatic 
plea. 


Baton Technique 


A good golfer, Munch sometimes 
looks as though he’s about to make 
a long drive when he wants dynam- 
ics from his men. He is teather-light 
on his feet and twice during re- 
hhearsal he did a “pas de chat’ that 


would have been the ? f 
Nijinski. ee 


Often “Munch will vocalize pas- 
sages to demonstrate the effect he 
wants to get. You can hear him sing- 
ing along with the strings, loudly, 


The Symphony’s new conductor. 
uses the same type of baton Kous- 
sevitzky was devoted to. Small and 
slight, it is made of white birch by 
a member of the orchestra and it 
differs from his predecessor’s only 
on the cork grip at the end. 

His baton technique is said by 
critics to be his most unique char- 
acieristic. Munch will work him- 
self up to a high pitch waving his 
baton, his arms, his entire body at 
the crucial moment. Again, he will 
use 1t sparingly to beat time. Very 
often, his baton lies idle in his left 
hand, 


‘If Munch is dramatic when he 
conducts, he is entirely unconscious 
of the fact. Unlike so many other 
conductors he never uses his or- 
chestra to glorify himself. Munch’s 
face might look like a thunderstorm 
blowing up, his every muscle may 
be taut as a panther’s about to leap 
but he explains it this way: 

“Eef the music ees angry, than 
I am angry!” 


Tribute to Youth 


Boston audiences delight Munch. 
He smiled benignly when we spoke 
of them, then burst into a torrent 
of voluble French. “They have the 
great attention,” he exclaimed = en- 
thusiastically. “They are veree in- 
terested, Best of all they are not 
prejudiced. They have the open 
mind, They may not like a con- 
temporary work, but they will listen. 
They do not condemn it. They do 
not say eet ees bad because they 
do not like eet. All they say is, 
‘lL do not understand eet.’ ”’ 

The interest of young people here 
in what is being done has particu- 
larly impressed Munch. He paid 


them great tribute when he spoke 
of their knowledge, their keen ap- 
praisal, 

The exuberant Munch works as 
hard as a dock laborer in rehearsal 
and at concerts. He sweats off a 
couple of pounds at every perform- 
ance. After a concert he goes 
straight to the conductor’s room 
where he showers, has a rubdown 
and is helped into his clothes by 
his chauffeur - valet, Roger, who 
came from France with him. 


In business suits he is as fault- 
lessly tailored as he is in tails and 
white tie. There is nothing of the 
dandy or ‘the elegant about him. 
He dresses like any  well-born 
French gentleman of culture. 

The dozen or so suits that hang 
in his closet were made by his 


French tailor and his thick’ rubber- 
sole shoes are the traditional foot- 
gear of the continental gentleman. 
Munch may wear monogrammed 
shirts but only because it is cus- 
-tomary in France, just as it is cus- 
tomary on State Street to wear 
regimental stripe ties and tan ox- 
tords, 

{f the ladies of the north ghore 
and Beacon Hill expect him to be 
a social lion they are in for a dis- 
appointment. Munch is strictly the 
‘country gentleman, reveling in his 
Milton home at 1383 Brush Hill rd.. 
which. Bishop William Wawrence 
‘formerly occupied, The only time 
he enjoys drinking tea is after re- 
hearsals when it is poured into a 
thick china cup, very het and very 
strong, from a thermos. : 

He likes the informalitv of drop- 


ping in at his neighbors, of having | 
them stop in for a friendly chat: 


with him, He takes his dog, an 
Irish airedale with the French name 
of “Pompi,”’ on long walks in what 
he terms “‘the most beautiful coun- 
try anywhere.” : 

Munch is married to the former 
Genevieve Mary, a friend of stu- 
dent days. Her grandfather was 
one of the founders of the Nestle 
chocolate concern. Quiet, self-ef- 
facing, Mme, Munch is interested 
in literature, She is the author of 
‘“Novelles du Limousin” and hag 
translated Thomas Mann’s “Tonio 
Kroeger” into French. 

It is doubtful that Mme. Munch 
will bask in the reflected aura of 
her husband’s glory. Very often 
she slips into Symphony Hall on a 
Friday afternoon and sits quietly 
by herself, unknown to the vast 
audience of her husband's. ad- 
mirers, 


Tautness Relieved 


Munch loves to sit behind the 
Wheel of his car and unless he is 
going to or from a concert or re- 
hearsal always insists on driving 
himself. “Eet geeves me. great 
pleasure,” he said simply. 

By nature a modést man he ab- 
hors the necessity of personal 
publicity. When he was told that 
it was customary for all new 
Symphony conductors: to sit for 
camera portraits he threw up his 
hands in exasperation and ex- 
claimed, “But eet ees a needless 
expense.”’? But Munch sat! 

“The fiicest thing about him,” 


said ‘one of the Symphony staff, 
‘is that he will listen to reason. 
Even if he doesn’t like to do a 
thing he will endure it if he feels 
it will. be h* pful.” 


When Munch made his get- 
acquainted speech to his orchestra 
there were many raised eyebrows 
over his “working together with 
joy.” Welcome words, but would 
they stick in the white-hot heat of 
a rehearsal? 


Two days later they found out. 
They were going full tilt, whipped 
to a fine frenzy when someone 
came in late on the cue. There 
was a ragged silence. To a man, 
the orchestra seemed to cringe. 
Then Munch laughed. The taut- 
ness was gone. His men began to 
laugh with him and Munch the 
conductor, as well as Munch the 
man, was solidly entrenched. 


He can get more from his men 
when he feels they are” not giving 
him their best by the simple plea, 
“Help me!” than most conductors 
do through tirades and bitter abuse. 
Never will he speak to a man 
sharply before his colleagues. — If 
there is something to criticize 
Munch asks the man to come to 
the conductor’s room after re- 
hearsal. 


Musical Family 


Question Munch about his kid- 
glove handling of the orchestra and 
he will tell you about watching a 
first-rate conductor rehearsing one 
of our best orchestras. Over and 
over again he made his men re- 
peat the same bars. Obviously he 
was exacting discipline from them 
for they played no better than they 
had at the beginning, 


“It is not funny, believe me,” 
Munch declared, “when you are 
told like a schoolboy to repeat over 
and over again the same passage. 
After all, it is a work like any other 
by which you live and keep your 
family alive. That, I know. For 
years I, myself have been playing 
in orchestras and I know what can 
make the work pleasant and too, 
what can make it unbearable,” 


Munch, who played the violin for 
vears before he became a conductor, 
comes from a musical family. His 
father, Ernst Munch, an esteemed 
musician in Alsace, was organist 
and professor of the Conservatory 
of Strasbourg and founder of the 
famous choir of St. Guillaume. His 
mother was French, the daughter 
of a Protestant minister at L’eglis 
de L’Oratoire in Paris, named 
Frederic Simon. 3 

All six of the Munch. children 
played one instrument or another, 
Charles’ sister, Emma, a superb 
pianist, married the brother of Al- 
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Certainly. Messiaen’s symphony, 
‘to be given its world premiere 
at the Symphony Hall concerts 
‘this week end, is a challenge to 


the imagination. Since it requires, 
90 minutes for performance, it is 
‘the only work on the program. 


Commissioned in 1945 by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation, 


Messiaen began work on, it in 1946 
and completed it last summer 
shortly before he went to Tangle- 
iwood to teach composition. - 

' When you ask Messiaen the 
meaning of wPurangalila,” he se- 
'renely answers, “C’est un chant 
‘@’amour.” But informed observers 
‘say that it is not altogether a 
Jove song in the accepted Western 
‘sense, that certain of its effects 
might even be considered rather 
brutal. 

—*The symphony springs from 
certain Hindu folk origins,” 
‘Bernstein told me earlier in the 
‘week. “Its main relation to 
Hindu music is through the 
rhythmic modes and through the 
sonorities of the gamelan, an Ori- 
ental gong orchestra made up of 
glockenspiel, — vibraphone, piano, 


celesta——all backed up by —cyme., 


bals, chimes, gongs, and other ef- 
fects from the percussion section.” 


rae ge 


It see not follow traditional 
symphonic forms, he explained, 


‘but ig sectional. Each section is 


about itself .and nothing else. 


Messiaen simply alternates weeps 


sections until he has built 
| eetionns of which there are. 


netimes two or three cod 


Charles Munch is prevented by illness from conducting this 
concert. Richard Burgin will conduct. 


The Program will be as follows: 


BERLIOZ............+.+..+++......Overture to “Béatrice et Bénédict” 
(First performance at these concerts) 


BE  a:tisie'awees Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


WAGENAAR. . .Symphony No. 4 
I. Andante moderato; Non troppo allegro ma energico 
Andantino 


Quasi vivace 
Molto adagio 
Allegro 


(First performance; conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT............+.+++++++..++.-Symphony No. 2, in B-flat major 
I. Largo; Allegro vivace 
II. Andante 


III. Menuetto: Allegro vivace 
IV. Presto vivace 


REMINDER: The evening concert next week will be given on 
Thursday instead of Saturday. 
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bert Schweitzer, the biographer of “Stakes?” Bernstein ofterea. 
Bach and Goethe. Schweitzer 1s 4 “Yes, stakes,’ Koussevitzky 


close friend of Munch and partici- repeated and jabbed his two in- 
pated in the eight-day Bach Festi- dex fingers toward the floor. “Or 
yal at Strasbourg which Munch con- mile posts. One is ‘Le Sacre’ and 
ducted in June of 1947. the other is ‘Turangalila.’ 

His brother Fritz is now con “Of course we must have per- 
ductor of the Municipal Orchestra | spective to judge,” he continued. 
in Strasbourg—the same orchestra \“We must be sincere and honest, 
where Munch was concertmaster in and we must not make the same 
1919. mistake with Messiaen that the 


Koussevitzky at Rehearsal: Charles 7 is prevented by illness from conducting this 
‘. " ; hl concert. Richard Burgin will conduct. 
~ Hails Messiaen’s New Work 


The Program will be as follows: 
By Harold Rogers 


| : : , ic om ‘ith Beethoven, 
“We must play this symphony public made wit. ey ht BERLIOZ . pee 
everywhere,” Serge Koussevitzky Wagner, Berlioz, or — oF S!¥a- | Overture to “Béatrice et Bénédict” 
was saying, “even--even if only vinsky. P (First performance at these concerts) 
20 people stay in the hall uae Pe : 

He was talking excitedly about Certainly Messiaen’s symphony BRAHMS Ten re a 

He king ig EE ‘ertainl; Ss | | | tenner EA SRE R EY arlations on a ‘Theme 
iris Mertierangalila seucsnsine to be given its world premiere e by Haydn, Op. 56a 
+ “OF course it will have more at the Symphony Hall concerts (fe See . 
‘suecess in Boston than in New this week end, is a challenge to ne on Bt etn Soe ane: Bone . Symphony No. 4 


‘work, But we must play it just he imagination. Since it requires Andante moderato; Non troppo allegro ma energico 
the same!” 90 minutes for performance, it is . Andantino 
“Leonard Bernstein, his black the only work on the program. . Quasi vivace 
shirt open at the collar, had just. Commissioned in 1940 by the Molto adagio 
led the Boston Symphony musi- Koussevitzky Music Foundation, All , 
cians through a rehearsal of the Viessiaen began work on it in 1946 egro 
‘symphony’s final, crashing bars. and completed it last summer 
‘He called recess. Koussevitzky shortly betore he went to Tangle- 
left his seat in the balcony and wood to teach composition. 
went to the conductor's suite. When you ask Messiaen the 
| What did he think of “Tyran- meaning of “Turangalila,” he se~ SCHUBERT Svymph 
~galila’: iv -I- 49 Grae o ‘renely answers, “C’est un chant ymphony No. 2, 
L “It is—it 1s the nost tre- d'amour.” But inforrned observers I. Largo; Allegro vivace 
-mendous, the most formidable, the say that it is not altogether a II. Andante 
most revolutionary composition love song in the accepted Western Ul. M 
since Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du sense, that certain of its effects . Menuetto: Allegro vivace 


we $499 BE : | 
‘Printemps’'” he exclaimed. His might even be considered rather IV. Presto vivace 
eyes were gleaming, his face brutal 


fushed with emotion, “It has cry ne? eee ee A pe 
, ; ; 2 ‘he symphony) springs from REMINDER: The evening c oe . 
‘everything —new melody, en certain Hindu folk origins,” MINDER: The evening concert next week will be given on 
harmony. A ula instrumentation, Bernstein told me earlier in the Thursdav instead of S; ae 
new form!” | , y ad of Saturday. 
| eg week. “Its main relation to ) 
A small entourage had now col- shythmie modes and through the 
elected that included Bernstein, psy ol wie reagan gp ig 
— ental gong orchestra maae Ub} 
ijuKes Foss, and Henry Cabot, clockenspiel, vibraphone, plano, 
president of the orchestras trus- celesta-—all backed up by cym- 
Mey ap uae mopped ay brow bals. chimes, gongs, and other ef- 
and sat down ior a shack, the tel Lerner améetinn 
: - ‘ects from the percussion section, 
“But Serge Alexandrovitch, : 
Foss interposed, ‘there have been ae 
other great works since "Le sacre. It does not follow traditional 
Why do you consider this one so tanh intis din ) stata 
revolutionary?” | symp nonic ‘orms, he exp aul ed, 
“Because it is evolutionary.’ but is sectional. Each section 1s 
Koussevitzky replied. “Because it about itself .and nothing else. 
is a synthesis of all the technique Messiaen simply alternates ‘hese 
we have up to this time. Oh, there t: the | b “it 
have been many very good things sections vi f hi vgn ” up a 
since ‘Le Sacre,’ that is true. I Saale , OL W mag ere vn 
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Rw Harold Rogers 


Symphony Hall officials made enaar has a fine contro] of tech- 


-mir changes when nique and- craftsmanship, He 
Dench indisposed, was should set his sights higher. 


absent from the concert by the 


Schubert’s delightful Second 


a neglect in Boston. This week end 


Boston Symphony 24g res- Symphony has met with strange 


Richard Burgin. concerthagter, marks its second hearing here; the 


took the podium in 


Mr. Munch's first took place in 1944 under Mi- 


‘ame tropoulos. Mr, Burgin’s successful 
Wagenaar came | 
ee conduc e premiere reading was the high light of the 
of his Fourth Symphony. The Program. 


Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn replaced Pfitzner’s Three 
Preludes from “Palestrina,” ning 
uled for its first, peri ance a 
these concerts. Deovet 

But aside from the Wagenaar 
Symphony, there was yet another 
first for Boston—the overture to 
“Réatrice et Benédict,” a comic 
opera by Berlioz based on Shake- 
speare’s ‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.” It is a spirited, jovial piece 
of writing, an ear-tickling curtain- 


‘raiser, undeserving of its neglect. 
Aided by Mr. Munch's pro- 
gramming, Boston will rediscover 
Berlioz. 

After Mr. Burgin’s pedestrian 
reading of the Brahms, the lanky 
Dutch-American, Mr. Wagenaar, 
mounted the podium to conduct 
his new work—a 23-minute sym- 
phony in five short movements. 

Since Mr. Wagenaar admits to 
being a neo-romantic, we can take 
him at his word and add a few 
more. His new symphony is remi- 
niscent of several late-romantic 
styles. The shimmering harmonies 
of French impressionism appear in 
his introduction, The Andantino 
also leaned toward the impres- 
sionistic, though its curious 
rhythm—bars of three beats alter- 
nating with bars of two—add 8 
clever twist to the graceful 
melody. 

The lively scherzo is “throughe 
composed,” a term used by Mr. 
Wagenaar to indicate the use of 
several themes in a continuous 
line. It is strictly horn-pipe ma- 
terial. The Adagio movement then 
leans toward the romanticism of 
Sibelius with its dark moods in 
the strings, its long melody car- 
ried by the English horn, and 
again by the flute and clarinet. 
Mr. Wagenaar’s adept use of chro- 
matic harmony was especially ap- 
parent in the fast first and final 
movements. 

All these things add up to & 
piece that is pleasant to hear but. 
of no great originality. Yet we can 
hardly criticize him on this point 
since he readily admits that he is 
not pioneering, that this symphony 
contains nothing new. In that case 
he has reached his aim. Mr, Wag- 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


An audience eager to welcome 
him ick after an absence of three 
weeks (but only two concerts) 
found that Charles Munch was in- 
disposed and that the faithful and 
dependable Richard Burgin had 
been pressed into service. With 
one change, the associate conductor 
adhered to the announced program. 
For the three Preludes from Pfitz- 
ner’s “Palestrina” he had substi- 
tuted Brahms’ Variation 


Theme of Haydn. 12-10-49 feat 


The eurrent program still begins 
with a local novelty, Berlioz’ charm- 
ing Overture to his opera “Beatrice 
and Benedick” (after “Much Ado 
About Nothing’) includes a first 

arformance, that of Bernard Wag- 
enaar’s Fourth Symphony, with the 
composer conducting, and concludes 
with the rarely-heard Second Sym- 
phony of Schubert. From the stand- 
point of the average auditor it is 
perhaps just as well that the Pfitz- 
ner excerpts have been shelved for 
a time, since the program was 
heavily weighted on the side of un- 
familiarity. One piece from. the 
standard repertory did no harm. 


This was the first time that 
music by Mr. Wagenaar had been 
heard in Boston. He is Dutch-born, 
is in his 56th year, and since 1920 
has resided in this country. Tall, 
slender, erect, with an almost mili- 
tary bearing, he made a most agree- 
able impression, and led the orches- 
tra authoritatively in what proved to 
be an interesting and effective, if 
hardly significant work. Running 
in five comparatively short move- 
ments, the Symphony is on the 
moody side. Its themes are easily 
grasped but somewhat fragmentary. 
There are effects of harmony and 
orchestration that recal Sibelius, 
but Mr. Wagenaar is no mere imi- 
tator, if his style is eclectic. My 
personal preference was for the 
quick-speeding third movement, 
though the two introspective slow 


divisions have a certain charm. Any- 
way, Mr. Wagenaar knows his way 


around and he does not try to be 
abstruse in the contemporary fash- 
ion. 

It is surprising that Berlioz’s 
Overture had not been heard here 
before, and even more surprising 
that this was only the second local 
performance of Schubert's Sym- 
phony, the first having occurred 
here, at the hands of Mr. Mitropou- 
los, five years ago. It is by far the 
most Schubertian of the early sym- 
phonies; delightful throughout and 
containing strokes of genius, such 
as the choice of keys for the second 
subject of the finale. That a boy 
just turned 18, and with so little 
formal education, could have writ- 


‘ten it, is amazing. 


It was instructive to compare 
Berlioz’s orchestration, always the 
most striking feature of his music, 
with that of Brahms, a later job in 
this particular instance, but sound- 
ing like an earlier one. In the Over- 
ture there is the highly personal 
treatment of strings and wood- 
winds, the typically flashy brass, 
while Brahms plods along in the 
accepted German classical manner. 
This is the second rare Berlioz 


‘overture Mr. Munch has provided 


for us, and may it not be the last. 


Wagenaar Conducts 
Premiere of Own 
Fourth Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Although composer Bernard Wazg:- 
enaar had come to Boston merely 
to attend rehearsals and first per- 
formances of his own new Fourth 
Symphony, he found himself con- 
ducting the premiere at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. This was 
because Charlés Munch, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is sick with flu. (He was reported 
much better, however, and is ex- 
pected to conduct the Sunday gfter- 


noon concert.) {2-f) 
Richard BurBPin. ~ tongeft aster 


and associate conductor, stepped 
‘Into the breach for the remainder 
.of the program, in which only one 
‘change was made. The three Pre- 
ludes from the opera “Palestrina” 
by Hans Pfitzner, scheduled for 
first Boston performance, was post- 
poned until the return of Mr. Munch, 
and for them were substituted the 
‘Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. The other numbers are Ber- 
‘lioz’ Overture, “Beatrice and Ben- 
edict.” hitherto unplayed by this 
orchestra, and the Second Sym- 
‘phony of Schubert. 

Bernard Wagenaar, one of the 
best-Known academic musicians in 
‘the country, has been little per- 
formed in Boston, for reasons with- 
out ready explanation. His Fourth 
Symphony is “well-made” music. 
elegantly scored and of a mod- 


erately contemporary, dissona 

idiom. Much of it, ai shear wen 

is pléasant, indeed | 

But there is surprisingly little 

motion in it, and the five movements 
seem to follow a labored and plod- 
ding coyrse, except for the quasi 
vivace. It is not that rhythm is 
lacking, but'ythe rhythms, for the 
most part, lack salience, and the 
contours of the melody do not ap- 
pear to have distinction. Now com- 
posers proverbially are not the best 
conductors of their own music. SO 
1t 1s possible that another might 
give a more scintillating perform- 
ance of the work, Until that time 
let further judgment be suspended, 
Mr. Wagenaar was cordially re- 
ceived by the Friday audience. 

The conducting of Mr. Burgin was 
better than ever. He is always 
faithful to the score, but this time 
Berlioz, Brahms and Schubert of 
the lovely, naive little B-flat Svym- 
phony seemed to go with superb 
ease and lightness. “Beatrice and 
Benedict” (Benedict is the way the 
name is spelled in the title, although 
Shakespeare’s character is Bene- 
dick) shows the usual Berlioz bril- 
iance, although the tune invention 
sn't so good as in the composer’s 
earlier work. As for Brahms’ Va- 
riations, they are as comfortable as 
pipe, book, slippers and a hearth 
fire. - 

The Boston Symphony evening 
concert, next week, will be shifted 
o Thursday, to avoid Christmas Eve. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich-' 
ard Burgin. conducting, gave the eighth 
Erogram of the 69th season_in Symphony 

all, vesterday afternoon. Bernard Wage- 
naar was the est conductor in his own 
composition. The program: 


erlioz ; 
Overture to “Beatrice et Benedict’ 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 
Wagenaa ra 
Schubert. . 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

A quietly, consistently rewarding 
sort of a concert, this one; notable 
for nothing special but relaxing, 
genial, warm and wholly enjoyable. 

Richard Burgin, assuming com- 
mand in the _ illness—fortunately 
mild—of Charles Munch, displayed 
his usual unostentatious but ex- 
ceedingly fine musicianship in the 
Berlioz, the Brahms Variations 
(which were substituted for the an- 
nounced Pfitzner preludes from 
‘“Palestrina”) and the seldom heard 
but lovely Schubert symphony, 


while Bernard Wagenaar’s new 
Symphony No. 4, in a splendid per- 
formance with the composer con- 


ducting. made, jts ow ver 
well indeed. “{ i: 17 Real 
By no means a pfétenticus or eve 


an important work, Mr. Wage- 
naar’s symphony is nontheless of 
the first quality. It is filled with 
ideas, with invention; it moves’ 
along, it is attractive, well-made. 
It is perhaps lacking in real crea- 


Brahms 
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"in Quet over a sustained 


string background, it is a very su- 


erior piece of mere in a Aine con- 
emporary (though never an 
eieusi? “dissonant’’) egg round 
Wagenaar, a tall man wit * “7 
aristocratic bearing, conducte # 

very capably an dwas very warmly 
received by the audience. ea 

Curiously enough Berlioz DV 
ture to “Beatrice and Ben-dick nes 
never been done at these concer S 
before.. It is an ingratiating piece 
filled with melodic charm and mo- 
ments of drama, and Mr. Munch Me 
to be thanked for having thoug 
to revive it. Much the same might 
be said of the Schubert. Not all of 
it is inspired but the inspired mo- 
ments, as for example the andante 
and the trio of the menuetto (with. 
its solo oboe role superlatively, 
played by John Holmes), are little 
short of enchanting. 

The program next week, Mr. 
Munch conducting, offers Handel’s 
“Water Music,” Haydn’s D major 
Concerto for Cello with Raya Gar- 
bousova as soloist, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetiqué.” Tncidexitally, the 
Saturday e ; 1 
given ye te : . 

Friday afternoon ¢ rem: 

uchanged. Also incidentally, there 
is now on view in the Haliean ex- 
hibition of paintings. .exesuted . by 
subscribers, members and friends of 
the orchestra. If you can manage 
to push the admiring painter gaz- 
ing in awe upon their own works 
out of the way, you will find many 


of the pictures of remarkable 
quality. 
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REHEARSING THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Conductor to trustees: freedom. 


FADED TEXT 


Composer’s ne 


Fourth Listed 


For Week End 


By Harold Rogers 


“No, my new symphony 
has no program,” said Bernard 
Wagenaar a few days ago in 
Symphony Hall. “It has no plo- 
neering in it—nothing at all very 
new. I hope this work wil] speak 
directly to the listener as a piece 
of symphonic music that is Pleas- 
ant to listen to. I offer it on this 
basis.”’ 

The lean, matter-of-fact Dutch- 
American was referring to his 
Fourth Symphony, to be given 
its world premiere by Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the concerts Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 

Mr. Wagenaar spent his first 
26 years in his native Nether- 
lands, then came to America in 
1921. He now lives in New York 
City. where he is professor of 


composition at he — Juilliard 
School of Music. } (5-4 


Psp Wh 
ve acy Snel 
Speaking intently and yet dis- 
passionately, he said that he had 


been accused of being a neo- 


romatic. He does not deny this 

accusation. He feels that his work 

is melodic, though not all listeners 
identify melody in the same way. 

He. completed the scoring of 
the new symphony last summer. 
Mr. Munch, however, had seen 
part of the score while on tour in 
America last winter and had 
heard the work played on the 
plano. In May he decided to in- 
troduce it in Boston. 

“As I was working,” Mr, 
Wagenaar explained, “it became 
evident to me that the symphony 
would have to have five move- 
ments—for purposes of form. 
Even so, it still Plays only 23 
minutes. Every movement is 
short.” 

The first, he said, opens with a 
brief introduction,.Andante mod- 
erato, that moves into an Allegro. 
It is typical in style to the initial 
movement of a compound com- 
position. He employs a modified 
sonata-allegro form. 

The second, marked Andan- 
tino, is an intermezzo of gracious 
mien, comparable in form to a 
rondo or a song with two trios. 


The third is a scherzo, Quasi 
Vivace, rather brilliantly orches- 
trated with snap and verve. It js 
“through-composed”: that is, four 
or five short motives move in an 
uninterrupted line with no devel- 
opment, 

PB 


The melodie fourth movement 
is marked Molto adagio and is 
built on the simple A-B-A form. 
The long melodie line is first 
stated by the English horn. Warm 
strings take over for the middle 
section. Then the melody returns 
in a flute and clarinet duet. 

In style the Allegro finale is a 
suitable last movement for a com- 
Pound composition. economically 
constructed as far as materials 
80. It divides itself into two defi- 
nite parts. 

Two other works, to be heard 
for the first time at these concerts, 
share the program with Mr. Wag- 
enaar’s symphony. They are the 
Berlioz Overture to “Beatrice and 

Benedick,” and the preludes to 
the three acts of Pfitzner’s opera, 
“Palestrina.” Mr. Munch wil) con- 
clude with Schubert’s Second 
Symphony in B-flat. 
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Sewers soliloquy. An extended 
sofm first for the English horn, 
then the strings, then the flute and 
clarinet in duet over a sustained 
String background, it 1s a very su- 
Nerior piece of work in a fine con- 
emporary (though never an »”bh 
viously “dissonant’) idiom. Mr. 
Lo anand a tall man with an 

ristocratic bearing, conducted it 
cts capably an dwas very warmly 
received by the audience. 

Curiously enough Berlioz’ Over- 
ture to “Beatrice and Ben-dick” has 
never been done at these concerts 
before. It is an ingratiating piece 
filled with melodic charm and mo- 
ments of drama, and Mr. Munch is 
to be thanked for having tnought 
to revive it. Much the same might 
be said of the Schubert. Not all of 
it is inspired but the inspired mo- 
ments, as for example the andante 
and the trio of the menuetto (with 
its solo oboe role’ superlatively 
played by John Holmes), are little 
short of enchanting. 

The program next week, Mr. 
Munch conducting, offers Handel’s 
“Water Music,” Haydn’s D major 
Concerto for Cello with Raya Gar- 
bousova as Soloist, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetique.” Incidentally, the 
Saturday evening concert will be 
given on THURSDAY evening, the 
Friday afternoon concert remaining 
uchanged. Also incidentally, there 
is now on view in the Hall an ex- 
hibition of paintings executed _ by 
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Composer’s Fourth Heard 
In Its First Performance 


By Harold Rogers 


Symphony Hall officials made 


three last-minute changes when 
Charles Munch, indisposed, was 
absent from the concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon. 12-{) 7 

Richard Burgin, concertmagter, 
took the podium in Mr. Munch's 
stead. Bernard Wagenaar came 
forward to conduct the premiere 
of his Fourth Symphony. The 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn replaced Pfitzner’s Three 
Preludes from ‘Palestrina,’ sched- 
uled for its first.performance at 
these concerts. hee 

But aside from the Wagenaar 
Symphony, there was yet another 
first for Boston—the overture to 
“Béatrice et Benedict,” a comic 
opera by Berlioz based on Shake- 
speare’s “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.” It is a spirited, jovial piece 
of writing, an ear-tickling curtain- 


raiser, undeserving of its neglect, 
Aided by Mr. Munch's pro- 
gramming, Boston will rediscover 
Berlioz, 

After Mr. Burgin’s pedestrian 
reading of the Brahms, the lanky 
i'Dutch-American, Mr. Wagenaar, 
‘mounted the podium to conduct 
his new work—a 23-minute sym- 
phony in five short movements. 

Since Mr. Wagenaar admits to 
being a neo-romantic, we can take 
him at his word and add a few 
more. His new symphony is remi- 
niscent of several late-romantic 
styles. The shimmering harmonies 
of French impressionism appear in 
his introduction, The Andantino 
also leaned toward the impres- 
sionistic, though its curious 
rhythm—bars of three beats alter- 
nating with bars of two—add a 
clever twist to the graceful 
melody. 

The lively scherzo is “through- 
composed,” a term used by Mr. 
Wagenaar to indicate the use of 
several themes in a continuous 
line. It is strictly horn-pipe ma- 
terial. The Adagio movement then 
leans toward the romanticism of 
Sibelius with its. dark moods in 
the strings, its long melody car- 
ried by the English horn, and 
again by the flute and clarinet. 


r, Wagenaar’s adept use of chro- 
apt NEE mOnY was especially aps 
parent in the fast first and fina 

vements. 
All these things add up to & 
piece that 1s pleasant to hear but 
of no great originality. Yet we om 
hardly criticize him on this poin 
since he readily admits that. he 1s 
not pioneering, that this symphony 
contains nothing new. In that case 
he has reached his aim. Mr. pile 
enaar has a fine control of tech- 
nique and craftsmanship. He 
should set his sights higher. | 

Schubert's delightful Second 
Symphony has met with strangs 
neglect in Boston. This week en 
marks its second hearing here; the 

first took place in 1944 under Mi- 

tropoulos. Mr. Burgin’s successful 

reading was the high light of the 
program. 
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“It is highly systematized and Ped! nf _ er ae, be- 
complicated music,” Bernstein Hone age pe eflec- 
said, “Messiaen is a gifted im- nag f a J oe 4 Ger 
provisatory composer who has or- used to the higieetruns ~ serine 
dered this constant stream of Ma- sky version that anything else 3 
terial into certain arbitrary pat- bound to be somewhat of a let-d ‘4 
terns of his own devising. — At any rate, it was heartil "ae 

“But when his music 1s stripped plauded by the large audience Af 
down to its essentials, it is exX- emerged from the final mig that 
tremely simple—so clear mathe- of Tchaikovskian gloom with evict 
matically. 1 am trying to prepare ed greetings to ‘one another fe 4 
it so clearly that ag rep clarity wierrd Chilatekas or a 
will be detectable by the ear.” " . 

Messiaen is an avid student of HARRY LAWTON, 
bird calls. As soon as he arrived — 
in the Berkshires last summer, he | 
began making notes of the bird ; he 
calls outside his window. In the V olcanic Performance of : 
movement titled “The Garden of ; p ne 
the Sleep of Love” he uses myriad Tchaikovsky Pathetic 
bird calls, carried by the piano. : 


to decorate the melody. Symphony by Munch 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


, Charles Munch gave a memorable 

performance of Tehaikovsky’s “Pa- 

SYMPHONY CONCERT thetic” Symphony at the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert yester- 

Music ranging from the jubilant day and thereby showed us another 


to the tragic was offered by Charles side of his many-faceted and unh- 


: predictable musical nature. This 

Munch at the ninth Friday after- reading ended in brilliance and 
noon concert yesterday by the Bos- ‘ented ie up to that pone had 
ek 9een a easant, but undistin- 

on Symphony Urchestté n sym suished wanda with a pre-holiday 
phony Hall. Beginning with six audience sitting in polite and 
movements from Handel’s “Water coughing apathy. /ete #2 => this 
Music” (in an orchestral setting by But when the Friday audience 
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Hamilton Harty), the concert start- filed out of Symphony Hall they 


ed on the sprightly side. knew—or ought to have known— 
This jovial mood continued in the that they had undergone a stunning 
Haydn D Major Violoncello Con- ; ake st abie cate 
certo, with Miss Raya Garbousova experience. For this was.a | y 
, volcanic interpretation, the ultimate 
the admirable soloist. , 1 
. Ladi in passion, and a very persona 
Following the intermission came Speier , t de- 
reading because it brought out ae 
the Symphony in B Minor of Tchal- rteqaren. | h , 4 
tails that-many people had not no 
kovsky and if the lugubrious ending ticed before 
seemed somewhat at odds with the There had been much curiosity 
joyous Christmas season, the un- when Mr. Munch announced the 
usually large number of college stu- work. his first Tchaikovsky since he 
dents in the audience evidently became conductor, because Tchai- 
found it particularly stimulating. kovsky had been a Koussevitzky 
Miss Garbousova’s playing proved specialty. Would the Alsatian play 
to be distinctive from both musical the febrile Slav perfunctorily? We 
and technical viewpoints, Her tone got the answer in the first ae ae 
was consistently buoyant and in the utes. Munch drove rca 
upper registers surprisingly mellow. mostly at tempi faster than “0: a 
ivitzky’s, and reached a peak of a 
The slow movement of the concerto ‘eninge teas ian 
: most frightening intensity in WU 
was traversed with considerable forand: ; >¢he march and the 
: raging emotion of the marcn a 
depth of understanding and happily \" the uish of the finale. 
escaped being sentimental, while he This was an artistic expression 
the concluding section was equally las raw, naked and violent as only 
felicitous in adherence to style and real life can be. Koussevitzkys 
mood, “Pathetic” was also memorably Das- 
Since the Tchaikovsky Symphony lsionate, but it was clothed over with 
me long been established as a spe- ‘a certaim pg eae and si ho 
cialty of Mr. Munch’s predecessor, ‘lous, purple richness Ol “the Wis - 
some comparison between the two sevitzky tone.” Munch's brass, and 
readings seemed unavoidable. Al- woodwinds are brighter, almost 
though the pace was generally more piercing, his strings thinner and 
reasonable to my notion, the dis- ‘more forceful. Certain inner de- 
course, as a whole, seemed to lack tails. notably that stroke of tee 
cohesiveness. In spite of a masterly tam-tam, near the end, yee + spe 
built-up third movement, the per- be the stroke of death atse. Phebe 
formance, to at least one listener, emphasized as I never Pave Re } 
them before. 
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thoven, we found, is geared to 
the rapid pace of modern living. 
The Munch Brahms, on the con- 
trary, is closer to the traditional. 
At the concerts Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon we were in- 
‘troduced to the Munch Tchai- 
kovsky, full of speed, sparks, and 
fire, So now, of course, We are 
eager to hear the Munch :inter- 
pretation of Sibelius, Franck, 
Mendelssohn, or. Shostakovitch. 

But a-conductor’s ability to cre- 
ate jnterest does nat always en- 
sure his success, No, Mr. Munch’s 
success is More than his musician- 
Ship, more ‘than Boston’s civic 
pride, more than his trade-mark 
‘or the elements of surprise, 


The public may respond some- 
What to these things, but Mr. 
Munch has one attribute they re- 
spond to even more. A big heart. 
A warm heart. A full heart. He 
loves his music, his musicians, his 
audience. You may question his 
tempo, but you cannot question 
his generosity. His music is alive 
with it. Matters of interpretation 
fade in the light of it. 

He opened the week-end con- 
certs with an orchestral suite that 
Sir Hamilton Harty arranged from, 
Handel’s “Water Music.” In ‘six 
movements, it is economically 
adapted to the modern orchestra, 
Mr: Munch gave it Clarity; bril- 


jdianee, and poise, balancing the 
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hter dynamics with heavier, . 


‘businesslike, gave a virtuosic pe 
formanee of Haydn’s Cello (o 
certo in D major. Her tone w 
nasal in’ quality, acceptable 
many cellists and many ears) 
weak when called upon to fill 
large hall, 

The piéce de résistance, 
course, was the Tchaikovsky Six 
Symphony. As with Beethove 
Mr. Munch gave an intrepret 
tion quite different from Teh: 
kovsky we have learned to kno 
But since Tchaikovsky does n 
share Beethoven’s hallowed nic 
his iconoclastic treatment of tl 
Russian master was not unaccep 


able, 
Poh: f 

Mr. Munch compensated, | 
means of a tightly brisk temp 
for Tchaikovsky’s tendency 
sprawl in form. His brasses we 
bold but not blatant. The strin 
took on an auroral fire. The who 
symphony was charged with em 
tion, and in this respect 
Munch achieved what is next 
impossible. While playing Tché 
kovsky he was able to draw, 
line, subtle but nonetheless 4 
tinct, between sentiment and se 


| timentality, 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


LVinth “Program 


THURSDAY EVENING, DeEcEMBER 22, at 8:30 o'clock 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 23, at 2:30 o'clock 


HANDEL................Suite for Orchestra (From the Water Music) 


Arranged by Hamilton Harty 
I. Allegro 
II. Air 
III. Bourrée 
IV. Hornpipe 
V. Andante espressivo 
Allegro deciso 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Violoncello Concerto in D major 


Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


"TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 
III. Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


SOLOIST 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
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Where Koussevitzky made the | 
Symphony a grand tonal tragedy, | 
Munch makes it as biting as life | 
itself. There lies the basic difference | 
between the two approaches, and | 
beyond that point the two cannot | 
be peeeare This is not music or| : 
performance for complacent souis. eee a 
He who complains of exaggeration SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 
is merely whistling down the wind, 
for in the “Pathetic” are dark and 
even ugly intimations easliy related 
to the personal life of the neurotic 
composer. 


In his demoniac treatment, Munch | VV : : 
brings these vividly alive. “Demon- Ad nth Program 
jac” is the word, because when ill- | : 
judged applause broke out after | 
the march, and he turned in sudden 
indignant protest, his face was a 
mask. stern and rapt. Incidentally, 
os Munch was justified in so doing, | 

ut so long as people react to loud, ; ' De eee ery ae 
fast Saeia they will joyfully pound . a LHURSDAY EV ENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8:2 e 
their palms. ee ee 0.50 O ¢ lock 

oa bch had begun amiably, 
in the brave flourishes and a dell- gg " I aes ae 
cate performance of six movements ERIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemMBER 22, al 2:9 ae 
from the “Water Music” of Handel, -? U0 9 CLOCK 
in the scoring of the late Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty, a version hitherto un- 
played by this orchestra. Then camé 
Haydn’s benign Cello Concerto with 
Raya Garbousova as an acceptabl | HANDE! ; 
but hardly remarkable soloist. The : Reyes ws eget, ter Suite for Orchestra (krom the Water Music) 
evening concert of the week hac | j Arranced by 1 | es USC) 
been given on Thursday, to aVOiC GRR messiness: seceemnepmneeccecis —— a | . Allegro airge 1) Hamilton Harty 
Christmas Eve. sts Se eM aS Ne SP Og Se ia ere? 
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Raya Garbousova. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


Where Koussevitzky made the 
Symphony a grand tonal tragedy, 
Munch makes it as biting as lite | 
itself. There lies the basic difference | 
between the two approaches, and 
beyond that point the two cannot 
be compared. This is not music or 
performance for complacent souis. 
He who complains of exaggeration 
is merely whistling down the wind, 
for in the “Pathetic” are dark and 
even ugly intimations easily related 
to the personal life of the neurotic 
composer. 

In his demoniac. treatment, Munch 
brings these vividly alive. “Demon- 
jac” is the word, because when ill- 
judged applause broke out after 
the march, and he turned in sudden 
indignant protest, his face was a 
mask, stern and rapt. Incidentally, 
Mr. Munch was justified in so doing, 
but so long as people react to loud, 
fast music, they will joyfully pound 
their palms. ; 

The afternoon had begun amiably, 
in the brave flourishes and a del'- 
cate performance of six movements 
from the “Water Music” of Handel, 
in the scoring of the late Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty, a version hitherto un- 
played by this orchestra. Then came 
Haydn’s benign Cello Concerto with 

Raya Garbousova as an acceptable 

hut hardly remarkable soloist. The 


Garbousova Soloist in Haydn Cello Concerio. 


By Harold Rogers ' ; ' 
vas , thoven, we found, is geared to businesslike. £Zave a virty 


Perhaps it’s still too soon to tell; th® rapid pace of modern living. formance of Havdn’e - 
perhaps not, There were certainly lhe Munch Brahms, on the con- certo in D nna ve . \ : 
some Boston Symphony subscrib- trary, 1s closer to the traditional, nasal jin or) sl mer 
ers who were skeptical] about the ‘st the concerts Thursday evening many cellists a d high Ase 
change in command this season, | #94 Friday afternoon we were in- | weak when aI ed 
But few of them, if any, weren’t troduced to the Munch Tchai- large hall Called upon 


Pa) 


’ } 
() 


Willing to be shown. At first Mr, 


Munch may not have had the 


wholehearted support of his lis- 


teners, but neither did he encoun- 


ter stubborn resistance. At anv 
rate, no tickets went begging, _ 

Charles Munch's popularity, 
however, is steadily climbine 
With each concert he wins new 
support, Sometimes enthusiastic 
listeners cast etiquette aside bv 


applauding between movements 


Ovations Ainge “3 ¢- gn dem- | 


onstrations. 7 
ros ff 


What are the contributing fac- 
tors to his success? | 
_The high standard of his mu- 
siclanship hardly needs mention- 
ing, well established as it was 
years before he came to Boston. 


Even so, his success is more than 
this, . rons 


One theory has it that Bos- | 


tonians have keen civic pride. that 
they will support the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and its con- 
ductor on that basis alone But I 
personally cannot subscribe to 

is, 

True, he has piqued curiosity 
by the Munch trade-mark, if atid 
may cali it such, The Munch Bee. 


kovsky, full of spe 
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parks, and he piece de résistance | 
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With Beethoven, 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Ninth ‘Pro gram 


LHURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8:30 O'clock 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 28, at 2: 


(ol ree eo roe Suite for Orchestra (From the Water Music) 
Arranged by Hamilton Hart 
Allegro 
If. Air 
Bourrce 
Hornpipe 
Andante espressivo 
Allegro deciso 
(First performances at these concerts) 


HAYDN Violoncello Concerto in D mayor 
Allegro moderato 


Adagio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


[CHAIKOVSKY......Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 
III. Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


SOLOIST 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY The er 


Tenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30, at 2:30 o’clock H onegger | Or atorto, 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 31, at 8:30 o'clock ct Od ld 
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BEETHOVEN Allegretto from Symphony No. 7, Op. 92 With Speaker s and. Soloists, 
PLAYED IN MEMORY OF > vs backed tea | 


HELEN DANE 
DIED DECEMBER 22, 1949 
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HONEGGER ‘Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher” (“Joan of Arc at the 
Stake’), Dramatic Oratorio (Text by 


Paul Claudel) 


(First performance in Boston) 
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allegorically as animals; her per- 


By Ha 
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Scene The Voices of Heaven P 
In 1935 two Frenchmen, Paul 


Scene . ‘The Book 

Scene . The Voices of Earth 

Scene . Jeanne delivered to the Beasts 

Scene . Jeanne at the Stake 

Scene . The Kings, or the Invention of the Card Game 
Scene . Catherine and Marguerite 

Scene . The King who goes to Rheims 

Scene . Jeanne’s Sword 

Scene . Trimazo 

Scene . Jeanne d’Arc in the Flames 


Speaking Parts 
Jeanne d’Arc VERA ZORINA 
Frére Dominique ARNOLD Moss 
Third Herald, the Donkey, Bedford, Heurtebise, a Peasant, the Clerk, 

Perrot, a Priest, the Barrel Woman 
Singing Parts 

The Virgin FRANCES YEEND, Soprane 
Marguerite EDNA MAYER, Soprano 
Catherine MARION HAwkKEs, Contralto 


A Voic 
Jean of Luxemburg 
Regnault of Chartres Davip Lioyp, Tenor 


Porcus 
First Herald 


Guillaume of Flavy 
ihe EDMOND HursHi.t, Bass 


Second Herald 
CHORUS prepared by ARTHUR FiEDLER 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


This program will end about 3:50 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
g:50 on Saturday Evening. 


ST TT 


if. the mus 
‘trary to the mood. This she 


Claudel and Arthur Honegger, 
collaborated on a dramatic ora- 
torio of monumental proportions. 


It was “Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher,” 
or “Joan of Arc at the Stake” 
Claudel wrote the text and Hon- 
egger the music, the basis of 
which Was suggested by Ida - 
binstein, the dedicatee. nA 

Yesterday afternoon harles 
Munch, conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and a large 
aggregation of speakers, soloists, 
and choristers, gave the first Bos- 
ton production of this work. He 
will repeat it at the concert to- 
night in Symphony Hall. 

There are two main speaking” 
roles, those of Jeanne and her 
counselor, Frere Dominique, 
These are carried by Vera Zorina 
(who was also seen as Jeanne in 
the first American performance 


| two.years ago in New Yor n 

[by Arnold Moss Wee $i, /§ 15 e 
| Since the role o anfiné is 
Naturally the focal point, Miss 
Zorina is required .to set an ex- 
alted mood and to sustain it, even 


ic should proceed con- 


achieves ‘through intense concen- | 
tration and simple gestures, Her | 
long. white gown, trimmed with 


silver at the collar and the waist, | 


is suggestive of her purity and. 
sublime. faith. | sicko 

_ Claudel’s.French ‘was rendered 
in well-matched. poetic style, in- 


“2% dian inteaeneeramnea were snes : veer eee) ee OE tales SRT, 
‘flection, and diction by Miss Zo- | 


rina and Mr. Moss. From a ce-| 
lestial vantage point, Jeanne and 
Dominique are supposed to survey 
the events in Jeanne’s career. 
The figures of her judges appear 


of the latter engage in .a gro- 
tesque game with Jeanne as the 
pawn. | 
Honegger penned a \destriptive 
score consisting of many satirical 
scherzos—passages representing a 
pig, an ass, the ‘card game, the, 
farcial trial. Yet through .it all is 
jan underlying themnqyy hi faith, of 
‘comfort provided ,by . Jeanne’s’ 
saints, Marguerite and Catherine, 
'This undercurrent ° eventually. 
wells up to flood away the forces 


of evil that culminated. in 
Jeanne’s martyrdom, 

David Lloyd sang the tenor 
‘solos with bombast befitting the 
several characters he represented. 
The other solo parts, shorter but 
beautifully sung, were taken by 
‘Frances Yeend and Edna Mayer, 
sopranos, Marion Hawkes, con- 
tralto, and Edmond Hurshell, 
bass. Miss Mayer and Miss 


Hawkes are students in the New . 
England ‘Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Munch worked vigorously 
to tie up the various ingredients 
Into. one neat package. Even 
though there were a few loose 
‘Strings left over, his work -was 
unusually well done, Lack of *fo« 
Cus, particularly in the choral 
parts, was the most obvious fault, 
But he didn’t train the chorus: 
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HONEGGER “Jeanne d’Arc au Btcher’” (“Joan of Arc at the Presented by Munch 
Stake”), Dramatic Oratorio (Text by : 
Paul Claudel) 


(First performance in Boston) 


a ae ~ 
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By Harold Rogers chat wren ape Ory. — per- 
, ay | secutors as a deck of cards. All 
Scene II. ‘The Book | In 1935 two Frenchmen, Paul of the latter engage in a gro- 
Scene The Voices of Earth . 7 yee and Arthur Honegger, tesque game with Jeanne as the 
- 7 ; ., dawn, 
Scene . Jeanne delivered to the Beasts 3 eb laborated on a dramatic ora- , 
a . Jeanne at the Stake . | prasad oe edi s rm proportions. Honegger penned a descriptive 
’ an re ° ~ . . Was ° ’ Ge i -? ~ . ’ ; . ‘ tripe 
Scene . The Kings, or the Invention of the Card Game or 3 I pag Soho +h, ye ‘a Scone CORBIS OF MimAy, oefetical 
. " ; . ALC , 1€ 3 e. Q dite: : =n t) 
Scene . Catherine and Marguerite 7 Claudel wrote the text and Hon- scherzos passages representing a 
Scene . The King who goes to Rheims egger the music, the basis of ead aR, mthinde Bame, the, 
ies .. Jeanne’s Sword : Which was suggested by Ida Ry- farcial trial. Yet through it all is 
lt | binstein, the dedicatee nA. an underlying theme of faith, of 
Scene . lrimazo Yesterd: pape ; a p rofl rovided .by . Jeanne’s’ 
Scene . Jeanne d’Arc in the Flames | Munch, conducting the Boston saints, Marguerite and Catherine, 
: Symphony Orchestra and a _ This undercurrent eventually 
: ‘ ! 3 a large 
| Speaking Parts | | aggregation of speakers. pole 3 wells up to flood away the forces 
Jeanne d’Arc VERA ZORINA and choristers, gave the first Bos- ; Ty’ thet alee naa 
Moss a ton production of this work. He Schinee iinlenediiog mee - 
Third Herald, the Donkey, Bedford, Heurtebise, a Peasant, the Clerk, 4 will repeat it at the concert to- David Lloyd sang the tenor 
: =) eed ; : night in Symphony Hall : ’ ei, MPO 
Perrot, a Priest, the Barrel Woman 7 There are two main ein solos with bombast befitting the 
suet | . speaking several characters he represented. 
ny roles, thos ‘da 
The Virgin FRANCES YEEND, Soprane thon PL nr, § B cag iar beautifully sung, were taken by 
Marguerite | ...+.+..+EDNA MAYER, Soprano | (who was also «gil 6 where Frances Yeend and Edna Mayer, 
Catherine MARION Hawkers, Contralto the first American performance sopranos, Marion Hawkes, con- 
. two.years ago in New York) and tralto, and Edmond _ Hurshell, 
A Voic ee ‘by Arnold Moss. @@ bass. Miss Mayer and Miss 
Jean of Luxemburg j |. heh the eel ) 1 Pe es _—-—--— _ 
Regnault of Chartres |- Davip Lroyn, j e role of Jeahnd is mawkes are students in the New . 
Porcus naturally the focal point, Miss England Conservatory of Music. 
First Herald Zorina is required .to set an eX- Mr. Munch worked vigorously 
ae oe : alted mood and to sustain it, even to tie up the various ingredients 
Guillaume of Flav) | lf the music should proceed con- into one neat package. Even 
A Voice : bkpMOND Hursiiit, Bass trary to ‘the mood. This she though there were a few loose 
achieves through intense concen- strings left over, his work was 
CHORUS prepared by ARTHUR FIEDLER tration and simple gestures, Her unusually well] done. Lack of fo- 
— white gown, trimmed with Cus, particularly in the choral 
¢ r . a ° ; * . P 2 ' 
BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS “te vel at the collar and the waist, parts, was the most obvious fault, 
sorta : is suggestive of her purity and But he didn’t train the chorus; 
This program will end about 3:50 o'clock on Friday Afternoon, | sublime faith. : : 
g:50 on Saturday Evening. _ Claudel’s French was rendered | 
S : in well-matched poetic style, in- | 


rina and Mr. Moss. From a ce- 
lestial vantage point, Jeanne and 
Dominique are supposed to survey 
the events in Jeanne’s career. 
The figures of her judges appear 


Prologue 
Scene I. ‘The Voices of Heaven 
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Second Herald 





era Zorina, who has the 
dine role of Jeanne d’Arc 
in Honegger’s dramatic oratorio, 
“Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher, pre- 
sented at the Boston Syeapeeny 
Orebestra’s concerts this wee 


end. 


| aflonegger’s ‘Joan of Arc 


at the Stake’ in Boston | 


Premiere at Symphony 


"5 ‘Arc au Bucher’ (Joan of; 

5 PP sks tae are B F dramatic aerator | 
ul Claudel a j y} 

Te onegs oY. iven first performance 
tj Boston by the Boston Symphony Or- 
| chéstra. harles ogo egnauetor, Epees 
ken by Vera z : | 
ne Oe toss “Frere a a 4 é and oth 4 
rs; i s ces 
Seiad aa” nant ayer, sopranos; Marion 
Hawkes, contralto: David Lloyd, tenor:' 
mond Hurshell, bass, and Robert Irwin. 
y soprano, Adult chorus, and members| 

of the Boys’ Choir of the Mission Church 
(Rodolphe Pepin. director), prepared by 
Arthur sagged S Oudes peartanct pear ee 
by Ginette artenot. Preced: mS . 
egret m Beethoven's Seven ; 
jaa i ay memory of the late is fis 
Ernest B. Dane. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Arthur Honegger’s “Joan of Arc 


- Jt is‘done in what the movies call 
a ‘ flashback”: Frere Dominique, 
speaking with the spirit of the ex- 
ecuted Joan, opens to her a book 
of her’ life and death, and explains 
to her that the clerics who tried her 
were “no true ministers of God, but 
beasts in the trappings of divinity. 
Sung and spoken in French, Joan 
of Are at the Stake” is no dry or 
cerebrally remote work of art, but 
something direct and living and % 
finitely touching. The form ts fluid, | 
and the chorus and voices weave 1n. 
and out. the spoken words of accusa-_ 


tion havigg an Peau rifying 
effect. D g44 | 
In the pace 3 ot Pittigs ans 


and in symbolizing her 
sudaee as bheasts, Honegger has 
worked in music of remarkable <m 
dividuality, and sometimes of pe 
cynical quality—something rare y 
encountered. There 1s a card Sey 
among the sovereigns and no wg 
of England, France and Burgundy; 
the beasts sit in judgment, the 
people dance, and against this pate 
tasmagoria sounds always the on rs 
‘and innocent voice of Joan, s ead- 
fast to her faith though in terr 
re. 
sig rahi the end she communicates 
with her beloved voices of ett: 
Catherine and <r tat and the 
irgin counsels her. 
vine idiom is largely dissonant, 
but dissonance with expressive a: 
pose, alternated with defin! = 
‘eweet” harmony. In an orenescke 
which contains three sexopnene 
and the electronic ondes mat _ 
but no horns, are traces of ragt a 
rhythm in the more fantastic pasar 
snatches of what sounds mpc pr hear 
old carol; fragments of an ol ance 
Rhythmically this work is gpteia 2 
ing, marvelously varied and su ca 
This, the first big choral y reel O 
be presented here by pre 7 
Munch, was rapturously applau = 
by the Friday subscribers. The a . 
ductor, whose gy Page F 
s the music itsell, W Y 
aay again and again. Miss a 
lovely in a white gown, spo iow 
part “peautifully (so far as e oe 
tonian may judge French), re Sa 
Moss read his lines pe ic wt 
Mmes. Keene, ore on a 
s, Lioyd and — : 
states Robert Irwin who — 
servedly had a bow all to pgp 
delivered their tricky roles admi- 


rably. 


sell 
Fiedler, who organize 
ON ead the. chorus expressly 
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By Harold Rogers 


For Week-End Symphony 


/ 
to tell about Honegger’s dramatic 
oratorio, “Jeanne d’Arc_ au 
Bucher.” It begins in 1942 when 
Paris was occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Musicians were’ out of 
work. The days were dark. But 
there was always “l’espérance,” 
she said. Hope was a light that 
never died. Honegger’s work 
added fuel to the flame. 

Mile Martenot’s artistry is now 
familiar to Symphony Hall audi- 
ences. She is virtuoso of the Onde 
Martenot, an electronic § instru- 
ment invented by her brother. 
“Jeanne d’Are” will be the third 
major work this season which 
calls for her instrument as an 
integral part of the orchestration. 
Charles Munch will give the work 
its Boston premiére at the con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. 

“During the war we wanted to 
put as many musicians and sing- 
ers to work as possibile,’ Mule 
Martenot related, “and ‘Jeanne 
aq’Arc au Butcher’ requires so 


many—a large orchestra, chorys, | 
and a boys’ choir. 12°29-9F 


“We presented it as a ‘mimo- 
drame’ —- that is, with costumes 
and masks and theatrical effects. 
Then we toured through 36 cities 


in the south of France. Some- 
times we gave more than one 
performance in the same city: 
sometimes we returned to a city 
for the second time. But in all we 
gave more than 50 performances.” 

Mile Martenot said that Hon- 
egger’s theme representing Joan 
of Arc’s hope became the com- 
pany’s leitmotiv, that it was sung 
by the stagehands as they un- 
loaded scenery, or by the musi- 
clans while they were traveling. | 

“When I returned to Paris I: 


| Ginette Martenot has a story 


| “Jeanne Are au Bacher” was 
Originally the idea of Ida Rubin- 
‘Stein who first appeared in the 
‘title role, a speaking part. Her 
conception was translated into 
;poetry by Paul Claudel and into 
‘music by Arthur Honegger. It is 
dedicated to Miss Rubinstein. 
Completed in August, 1935, the 
oratorio did not receive its first 
performance until May 10, 1938, 
when it was produced in concert 
form by the Basel Chamber Or- 
chestra under Paul  Sacher. 
Charles Munch, conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, gave the first American 
performarice on Jan. 1, 1948.-The 
concerts this week will mark the 
second American performance. 


PD 


One hour and 20 minutes in 
lensth, it will hold the major 
portion of the program. The slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, however, will be 
played first in memory of Mrs. 
Dane, wife of Ernest B. Dane. 
Mr, Dane for many years was 


president of the  orchestra’s 
trustees, 


_ The oratorio, consisting of aj 
prologue and 11 scenes, is mainly | 


{ 


} 
a dialogue between Frére Dom-| 
inique and- the deified Joan of| 
Are. Arnold Moss and Vera Zo-. 
rina, respectively, will carry! 
these speaking roles. They recall 
the events of her life on earth— 
her mission, trial, martyrdom, 

Since the current production is 
a concert version, Miss Zorina 
will be the only character in cos- 
lume, The singing roles will be 
taken by Frances Yeend and Edna 

Mayer, sopranos, Marion Hawkes, 
contralto, David Lloyd, tenor, and 
Edmond Hurshell, bass. Arthur 
Fiedler has organized and pre- 

pared the chorus. Members. of 
the boys’ choir of the .Mission 


told. Honegger that this theme Church, conducted by Rudolphe 
had become our anthem. He was Pepin, will assist, 
very moved, very happy that his , ie Nae 
music had spoken to the heart of 
the people!” | 

Wherever they performed it, 


. re will 
the Stake” is a masterpiece of for these ayer iaery se etendid 
Seidern dramatic music, and its be aporner er soninn ded warmly, 
ton premiere yesterday will darting: ciate’ to the sta#e”by Mr. 
istend out as one of the most im- rp le ‘ ag “—™~ 
portant events of this season. _ he * poncert’Opened with a 
Extraordinary in its. emotional The . érfermance of the alle- 
effect, unusual in form and perhaps memoria) Mr Beethoven's Seventh 
unique in its blending of orchestra grette 


Mrs. Ernest 


S r the late 43 lowing summary: 
with chorus and both einging voc ae Gor tinny years a devoted ‘press their gratitude afterwards ‘ 
speaking solo voices, the wol 


F ... the dramatic procession 
upvorter of the orchestra. By re-, _ | with tears flowing down. their begins: while the gentle Domini- 

traces the short life and martyrdom : ih of Mr. Munch, the audience , \ehesie u 

of France’s heroine, Joan of Arc. received this tribute in silence. 


Roger Secretain, who wrote the 


program notes for a Brussels per- 
she said, morale was strengthened. formance in 1946, gives the fol- 
Many times listeners would ex- 





Vera Zorina, who has the 
speaking role of Jeanne d’Are 
in Honegger’s dramatic oratorio, 
“5 ne d’Arc au Bucher, pre- 
sented at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts this week 


end. 


| ~Honegger’s ‘Joan of Are 
at the Stake’ in Boston 


| 
Premiere at Symphony | 


os ‘Arc au Bucher’ (Joan of, 
RR ear Stske'. dramatic oretore | 
with text by Paul Claudel and musi¢ OY | 
Arthur Honegger. given first performan 7e | 
‘in Boston. by the Boston S83 mphony Or-| 
‘chestra. Charles Munch conductor. Speak 
ling parts taken_by Vera Zorina (Jeanne +} 
(Arnold Moss (Frere Domingue’, and oth-| 
ers; singing parts taken by Frances! 
Yeend and Edna Maver. sopranos; Marion} 
Hawkes, contralto: David Lliovd. tenor: 
Fdmond Hurshell, bass, and Robert hh win. | 
boy soprano. Adult chorus. and members 
lof the Boys’ Choir of the Mission Churc h 
(Rodolphe Pepin. director’, prepared by 
{Arthur Fiedler, Ondes Martenot pany € 
iby Ginette Martenot. Preceded by al 
jlegretto from Beethoven s Seventh sm. 
‘phony. _in_ memory of the late Mrs. 
Ernest B. Dane. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Arthur Honegger’s “Joan of Are 
at the Stake” is a masterpece of 
modern dramatic music, and its 
Boston premiere yesterday will 
stand out as one of the most 1m- 
portant events of this season. — 

Extraordinary in its. emotional 
effect. unusual in form and perhaps 
unique in its blending of orchestra 
with chorus and both singing and 


speaking solo voices, the work 
traces the short life and martyrdom 


of France’s heroine, Joan of Arc. 


it 1s done in what the movies call 
a “flashback”: Frere Dominique, 
speaking with the spirit of the ex- 
ecuted Joan, opens to her a book 
of her’ life and death, and explains 
to her that the clerics who tried her 
were “no true ministers of God, but 
beasts in the trappings of divinity. 
Sung and spoken in French, “Joan 
of Are at the Stake” is no dry or 
cerebrally remote work of art, bul 
something direct and living and in- 
finitely touching. The form ts fluid, 
and the chorus and voices weave 1n 
and out, the spoken words of accusa- 
tion having an especially “Tr 
cect Dee ly (644: 
In the course of iPLg@s « 
career, and in symbolizing 
judges as beasts, Honegger 2 
worked in music of remarkable m- 
dividuality, and sometimes of truly 
cynical quality-—something rarely 
encountered. There is a card game 
among the sovereigns and soto 4 
of England, France and Burgunds 
the beasts sit in judgment, the 
people dance, and against this phat: 
tasmagoria sounds always the 268 
‘and innocent voice of Joan, stea . 
fast to her faith though in terrol 
ee a the end she communicates 
with her beloved voices of Saints 
Catherine and Marguerite, and the 
Virgin counsels her. 
wthe idiom is largely dissonant, 
hut dissonance with expressive nee: 
pose, alternated with definite N 
“eweet” harmony. In an orchestra 
which contains three saxophone: 
and the electronic ondes martenot, 
but no horns, are traces of Fagsiiie 
rhvthm in the more fantastic pages; 
snatches of what sounds like y Peters. 
old carol; fragments of an old anes. 
Rhythmically this work Is Sgt 
ing, marvelously varied and su na 
This. the first big choral score o 
be presented here by ecg Pe 
Munch, was rapturously app mes 
by the Friday subscribers. The Cc ' 
ductor, whose reading was * 
nle as the music itself, yas Oe _ 
back again and again. Miss res 
lovely in a white gown, spo ae 
part beautifully (so far as oi “1 
tonian ny judge fingers 
ss rea is Ss; at y. 
Sao Yeend, Mayer and eee 
Messrs. Lloyd and aaah _ 
Master Robert Irwin ‘who Bs 
servediy had a bow all to ger , 
delivered their tricky roles adm!- 
ey Fiedler, who organized 
and trained the chorus expeeeey 
for these performances (these mel 
ne another tenight) did a ey te 
iob. He, too, was applauded aa v4 
‘when brought to the stage hy Mr. 
ee concer” opened win . A 
memorial. performance of eetien 
gretto from Beethovens — ena 
symphony for the late Mrs. at ne 
B. Dane, for many ee a devote 
- ter of the orcne 
nnd ghee Mr. Munch, ‘he audience 
received this tribute in silence. 


‘tra. By re-, 


hs . 7 A Bs 
Jeanne d’Arc au. Bacher’ 


By Harold Rogers 


For Week-End Symphony 


Ginette Martenot has a story 
to tell about Honegger’s dramatic 
oratorio, “Jeanne d’Are au 
Bucher.” It begins in 1942 when 
Paris was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, Musicians were’ out of 
work, The days were dark. But 
there was always “l’espérance.” 
she said. Hope was a light that 
never died. Honegger’s work 
added fuel to the flame. 

Mile Martenot’s artistry is now 
familiar to Symphony Hall audi- 
ences, She is virtuoso of the Onde 
Martenot, an electronic § instru- 
ment invented by her brother. 
“Jeanne d’Arc” will be the third 
major work this season which 
calls for her instrument as: an 
integral part of the orchestration. 
Charles Munch will give the work 
its Boston premiére at the con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Friday afternoon and 
saturday evening. 

“During the war we wanted to 
put aS many musicians and sing- 
ers to work as possibie,’ Mlle 
Martenot related, “and ‘Jeanne 
aqAre au Bucher’ requires so 


many—a large orchestra, chorys, 
and a boys’ choir, 19°29 YF 


bs amit 

“We presented it as a ‘mimo- 
drame’ —- that is, with costumes 
and masks and theatrical effects. 
Then we toured through 36 cities 
in the south of France. Some- 
times we gave more than one 
performance in the same citv: 
sometimes we returned to a city 
for the second time. But in all we 
gave move than 50 performances.” 

Mile Martenot said that Hon- 
eggers theme representing Joan 
of Arc’s hope became the com- 
pany’s leitmotiv, that it was sung 
by the stagehands as they un- 
loaded scenery, or by the musi- 
clans while they were traveling. 

“When I returned to Paris I) 
told. Honegger that this theme 
had become our anthem. He was 
very moved, very happy that his 
music had spoken to the heart of 
the people!” 

Wherever they performed it, 
she said, morale was strengthened, 
Many times lsteners would ex- 
press their gratitude afterwards 
with tears flowing down their 


cheeks. 


| “Jeanne Are au Bucher” was 
originally the idea of Ida Rubin- 
‘Stein who first appeared in the 
title role, a speaking part. Her 
‘conception was translated into 
;poetry by Paul Claudel and into 
music by Arthur Honegger. It is 
dedicated to Miss Rubinstein. 
Completed in August, 1935, the 
Oratorio did not receive its first 
performance until May 10, 1938. 
when it was produced in concert 
form by the Basel Chamber Or- 
chestra under Paul  Sacher. 
Charles Munch, conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
pnony, gave the first American 
perlormance on Jan. 1, 1948. The 
concerts this week will mark the 
second American performance. 


bs Lf, hb 


One hour and 20 minutes in 
length, it will hold the major 
portion of the program, The slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, however, will be 
played first in memory of Mrs. 
Dane, wife of Ernest B. Dane. 
Mr. Dane for many years was 


president of the  orchestra’s 
trustees, 
_ The oratorio, consisting of a | 
proiogue and 11 scenes, is mainly | 
cialogue between Frére Dom-| 
inique and the deified Joan of. 
Are. Arnold Moss and Vera Zo-. 
rina, respectively, will carry 
these speaking roles. They recall 
the events of her life on earth— 
ner mission, trial, martyrdom, 
Since the current production is 
a concert version, Miss Zorina 
will be the only character in cos- 
lume, The singing roles will be 
taken by Frances Yeend and Edna 
Mayer, sopranos, Marion Hawkes, 
contralto, David Lloyd, tenor, and 
Edmond Hurshell, bass. Arthur 
Fiedler has organized and pre- 
pared the chorus. Members of 
the boys’ choir of the .Mission 
Church, conducted by Rudolphe 
Pepin, will assist. 


| er ew 
voger Secretain, who wrote the 
program notes for a Brussels per- 
formance in 1946, gives the fol- 


lowing summary: 


«et 


... the dramatic procession 


begins: while the gentle Domini- 
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‘ean opens the ‘book of her life, 
surrealist shapes take form, es- 
-eorted by celestial voices. ... 
The populace is shown in bur- 
lesque joy, in gross liveliness, in 
malice and cruel irony, in charity 
or prayer. The drama is buf- 
foonery as well as tragedy. 

“Jeanne sees them come, 
crowned with heads of the Pig, 
the Serpent, and the Ass ... the 
‘juridicial animals,’ the infernal 
Sorbonnards, whose ferocity is 
exemplified by bestial masks un- 
der the hood and mitre. 

“Next appear the Kings—-Pride, 
Wickedness, Avarice; the Queens 
—Lust, Stupidity, Bombast;. the 
vulgar Knaves — Bedford, de 
Chartres, de Flavy. The pack of 
cards is thus personified for her, 
the game derisive and vile they 
play before her, the innocent 


pawn. 
“But there are also Saints. The 


two bells of Saint Marguerite and 
Saint Catherine ring along the 
road to Rheims. And before the 
trumpets of the royal procession 
cease resounding, two truculent 
giants, the Picard Heurtebise and 
the Burgundian Barrel Woman, 
hold a festival in a bacchanalian 
scene celebrating the reconcilia- 
tion of the two provinces. 

“Then Jeanne rediscovers the 
Lorraine of her infancy, hearing 
the song, ‘Trimazo.... At this 
moment the inner conflict is re- 
sumed, ending in flames of faith, 
hope, and charity. For, as the 
final chorus says, “There is no 


greater love than to give one's 
life for those one loves.’ ” 


’ 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 


Charles Munch is evidently sold | 
on Arthur Honegger's “Joan of Arc | 
at the Stake.” He “produced” it in| 
New York. a year ago and at the| 
‘Symphony concerts of this week is 
bringing to pass its first hearings | 
| i 


in Boston. In order to-do this he 
‘has put himself and other people 
| to a deal of trouble. First it was 
‘the task of Arthur Fiedler to audi- 
‘tion and select a chorus, and the 
| results yesterday testified to his 
‘capability in this respect. The cho- 
‘yal parts in this “dramatic oratorio” 


‘are exceedingly tricky and they 
were handled yesterday with sure- 


ness and confidence. In addition to 
this chorus there was 4 small boys 
chorus drawn from the boys choir 


© Fabian Bachrach 
David Lloyd, tenor soloist in 
Honegger’s “Jeanne d’Are au 
Bucher,” to be presented by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. 


dl 


of the Mission Church in Roxbury, 
Rodolphe Pepin, director, the group 
that. performed s0 efficiently with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company a 
couple of seasons 4g0. 
There are two important speaking 
parts, those of Jeanne and Frere 
Dominique, her wise counsellor, who 
at the end is enlightened by her, 
They are assigned in these perform- 
ances to Vera Zorina and Arnold 
Moss who, as it seemed, could hard- 
ly have been bettered. The impor- 
tant singing parts were given to 
David Lloyd, tenor, and Edmund 
Hurshell, bass, both of whom were 
excellent. Smaller roles were in the 
competent hands of Frances Yeend 
and Edna Mayer, sopranos. and 
Marion Hawkes, contralto. Robert 
Irwin supplied the needed. child's 


gfe Lr 5-4 G per... 


For moi 
body of the work was finished in 
1935, the prologue in 1934, It is dif- 
ficult to tell whether the composer 
intended his setting of Paul Clau- 
del’s poem to he performed as a 
concert piece or staged as a sort. of 
mystery play. It has been done both 
wavs but would gain, I think, in the 
latter form. The, job of the audi- 
ence, as the work was heard ves- 


oe ay, is to follow the F ' 
an if you do not Re colo Sin 
ing said or‘sung you might as well 
not be there. The piece is extreme! 
complicated ‘textually, be ig part 
history and part allegory. ] or exe 
ample, in one section Jeanne’s ACs 
cusers are represented as beasts 
In another, the kings, whose. pawn 
she was, are transformed inte Play. 
ad pessow flak: to describe tise * vork 
more fu Ww | 4! 
ai ase vould leave ; oom 
We have long known tha §.oneg- 
ger is a resourceful compo” r and 
this score bears impressive itness 
to his skill. The music is in many 
styles: To treat the beasts in the 
proper satirical fashion he borrows 
| from the dance hall. When it is ap- 
propriate, the folk element is 
_prominent. Mostly the musie 
| Strikes you as a tour de force but 
there are eloquent moments as well 
/as engaging ones. Conspicuous 
| ameng. the térmer are the sombre 
: ns bg and the serenely exalted 
| Cone, Mr. .Munch had his instru- 
| meatal and other forces well in 
Fre 25g and the performance seemed 
Oo ‘eave nothing to be desired. It 
| had been originally planned. to ‘de. 
vote the coneert to this work alone 
but the recent death of Mrs. Ernest 
| 3. Dane, whose husband was idhg 
-@ «Peasuver and benefactor of’ the 
orchestra, caused “Mr. Munch 
‘ serform in her memory *he A 
eaa-ae from Beethoven's Ss 
| Symo} y / 4 
eavéar hony. It was heautf'i 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Sv 

1 Sympnony orchestra, Charl 
aft bt tee “Bs smn Progra 
yesterday afternoon. "The program Was 
the Stake Honegser's “Joan of Arc At 
Zorina, Ar The principals were Vera 
Mayer ‘snd Bebo: Frances Yeend, Edna 

_ ‘t Irwin. sopr @: ane 
Hawkes, contralto; David Liovd. tenor. 
pared by Hurshell. bass; a_ chorus “pre. 
he boys’ ae asedier, and members of 
Rodolphe Pepin, director. ee 


i By RUDOLPH ELIE 
A et first Boston performance of 
rtnur Honegger's “Joan of Arc at 
the Stake ’in Symphony Hall brings 
up a question that-has considerable 
beariag on the proper appreciation 
of this noble work, and that is this: 
what is the role of the program 
book? Ts it & proper means to the 
end (Which is the complete commu- 
nication of a musical experience be- 
tween performers and audience) or 
is ita yar to that communication ? 
Yesterday afternoon, and I hope I 
am not ajone in my peevishness the 
rogram was a barrier that stood 
etween me and what I know is Ha’ 
great musico-dramatic experience. 
My nose, like the noses of 2500. 
others was buried in the program 


? 


throughout trying to follow the 


French words to this exalted dr | 

ama. 
My thumb, and the thumbs of 2500 
others, turned every page with a 
silly rustle ... and always, like the 


person who always coughs during 


the only moment of silenc the 
wrong time. f2.« 3 f. a 
All this woule “indicat feel 


“Joan”: should be done in English 
(T do not, incidentally), but even in 
English works we all follow along 
in the program so that is no solu- 
tion, either. There are onl? two 
solutions that occur to me, and one 
is to supply only the general narra- 
tive or the work in the program. The) 
other is to read the program before| 
or afcierwards, but sit on it durine| 
the work And since we all know. 
the story of Joan is as familiar to’ 
us as the story of Abraham Lin-| 
coln, there is nothing to lose. | 
Indeea, in Honegger’s great work 
there is everything to gain. For 
this is a work of the most nation- 
alistic charactec that still, such is 
the wonder of music, conveys the 
drama of Joan’s last agony ‘in re- 
trospect One need only be ap- 
prised of the general outline of the 
work. The imagination, as in- 
flamed by Honegger’s inspired mu- 
sical setting and the unbelievably 
mine traversal offered by Mr. Munch 
and the assisting artists, can do all 
the rest. Better and more com- 
pletely, in fact, than any uncertain 
reading of a language few in the 
audience really perfectly command. 
Honegger’s treatment of Claudel’s 
text finds Joan of Arc (superbly 
personified and recited by Vera 
Zorina, who captures all of the 
heroic purity and faith of the 
character without the slightest 
touch of theatricality) surrounded 
by the visions of her last torment 
These, the evil ministers of the 
church, the corrupt monarchs, the 
violent throngs, are intermingled 
with the remembrance of her child- 
hood, the voices of her saints, the 
sounds and sights of her own Lor- 
taine. | 
And all these are personified by 
the orchestra (whose role is rather 
that of commentator and observer 
than that of participant), the 
chorus, individual members of the 
chorus who sometimes speak, 2 
boys’ choir, a speaker impersonating 
Father Dominic, and soloists repre- 
senting the saints, the heralds, the 
nobles and various voices. {ei 
The music is often of the greatest 
beauty and radiance (what, eould be 
more marvelous than the conclud- 
ing strains of the flute soaring 
above the orchestra?) and Honeg- 
ger, rather than literally portraying 
the violence, suggests it only. This 
is music of sensation, of emotion 
of passion, but it never descends to 
sersationalism or vulgar effect. It 
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Only Poulenc can tell us what he 
had in mind. As a piano-symphonic 
work the Concerto is admirably 
made, the piano part is distinctive, 
and the whole has a pleasant air of 
urbanity and sophistication. Poulenc 
was very heartily applauded. 

Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
the opening number, sounds won- 
derful when done so well as yester- 
day. It belongs to a large category 
of short pieces which have gone 
unheard here for many years. Now, 
let us hope, some of them will be 
welcomed back. As for the early 
C major Symphony of Bizet, new to 
-these series, that has the youthful 
‘freshness and naivette of Schubert, 
of whom, to some extent, the music 
will remind you. 

But most interesting, as a matter 
of interpretation, are the two Ravel 
scores in three-time which bring the 


ingly, with that composer’s earlier 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales.” 
Originally written for the piano and 
not infrequently heard in that form, 
they were subsequently orchestrated 
and were played by the Boston 
Symphony in that form in 1921. As 
is always the case with Ravel, the 
orchestration is interesting in its 
own right, but the best thing about 
the waltzes themselves is that they 
occasionally suggest “La Valse,” and 
by it they were completely over- 
shadowed yesterday. 

For the rest, the current program 
lists in its first performance at 
these concerts Bizet’s Symphony in 
C major and, in its first performance 
anywhere, the Concerto for piano 
and orchestra by Francis Poulenc, 
in { yafbeoc egg oa ype with “tm Wp eg as a soloist. The ' 
concerts to an end: Va a9 Symphony whic izet wrote at the 
| Sentimentales, and ey ae! age of 17 came to light nearly 80 
of the dance, “La re nc ey years later and was first performed 
Nobles et pr cane a ga p | in 1935, at Basel under Felix Wein- 
Tins: egg purse iononarad a the | gartner. Four years later there was 
neurotic gayety and the submerged | = ais tal 08 ey Ine Boston Pops. 
tensions of “La Valse.” Yet _ oot po aman Gk eee 

‘e can be ert, 
seeds of the second piece c though in the pseudo-Orientalism 


found in the first. ; f ; . 
Munch’s reading of “La Valse” is of the adagio, there is a hint of ly Prokofieffian, the other French 


less sensuous than very sensual, to’ Bizet himself. The gay finale is folksongian. The slov movement 
make a sharp distinction. He plays certainly French rather than Vien- is a very attractive melody set 
it fast, not lingering over the lush nese, and it is quite plain that if against a likable rhythmical pulse 
tunes. But every detail is clear Bizet had cared to, he could have while the finale is what he calls a 
as. a landscape caught in a light-| made his mark as a symphonist. “Rondeau a la Francaise,” a happy- 
ning flash, and the phantasmagoria | Instead, like so many 19th century g0-lucky sort of thing Chiefly 


a very great work, per- 
te banger the milestones of the 
first half of the century. peg 

Tts performance yester (v hokey, 
e@ vast tribute both to Mr. wy os 
who did it with immense convic io . 
and to Arthur Fiedler,'who prepé re 
the chorus. This chorus, indeed, 1s 
‘the finest I ever heard sing with = 
orchestra. It had first of all = 
quality, a rare occurrence in cnor-. 
uses, but it also had nuance, cone! 

balance. | 
“T ah it becomes the nae 
Symphony Chorus; We ve one 
meeded one. Great. credit is a - 
due the soloists, Frances oe 
"dna Mayer, Marian Hawkes, mere 
Lloyd, the boy soprano Robert i vf 
and Edmond Berea vor © ai 

ors With MLSS . as 
eater was cian Moss, whose 

inic Was splenala. 

rhe eat ate of the chorus, ae, 

were excellent. The concert, opened 
with the Allegretto from Beethov en / 

Seventh Symphony in memoriam 0 

Mrs. Helen Dane. And once more, 

if you really want to live the experi- 
ence of “Joan of Arc at the Stake, 
sit on your program, 


- By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Again a’ memorable concert, this 
one composed entirely of French 
music of a light character but filled 
with elegance, wit, charm, distinc- 
tion and a good bit of excitement. 

All these qualities save perhaps 
excitement are entirely applicable 
to Poulenc’s new piano concerto, 
yesterday afternoon given its first 
performance with the composer} 
himself at the piano. The work 
does not add. stature to this dis- 
tinguished original member of “Les 
Six,” but, on the other hand, it 
doesn’t diminish it either. His pur- 
pose, which was evidently to com-| 
pose something for himself to take! 


on tour, called for nothing in par- 
ticular but an easily assimilable, 
entertaining, but at the same time 
well-wrought piece. And _ that’s 
what this is, nothing more or less. 

Its first movement offers two 
genial melodies, one of them slight- 


Munch Conducts French 
Program.at Symphony; 


Poulenc Piano Solotst 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


A choice selection of French mu- 
sic, lightweight and tuneful, elegant 
and charming, makes up the pro- 
gram in which Charles Munch con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra this week. The result is 
concerts of sheer delight and endless 
fascination, because every one of 


the pieces is clever, inspired, or 


| 
| 


both. 


The week’s novelty is the Piano 


'Concerto written last Summer by, 


Francis Poulenc, and now given first | 
performances with the composer 
an agile keyboard soloist. Concertino 
might be a better designation than 
Concerto, for here you have music! 
brief and brilliant, sometimes wit-, 
ty, always vivacious. The first! 
movement sparkles, the adagio is a. 
quasi-romantic and very juicy in-| 
terlude, and the ‘French Rondo” | 
which is the last movement, is a} 
combination of re de and rhyth- 
‘mic piquancy, / « ‘J« by 0 
The Concertoé is the Sor piece | 
into which it is easy to weave your 
own fancies, such as the impression! 
that the themes—less themes than 
full-blown tunes—remind you of; 
popular song melodies, as if Poulenc 
had set out to make a musical satire. 
The gentleman in O-29 said, the 
first theme sounds like “My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy.” The rondo con- 
tains a fragment, supposedly of a 
French song, much like “Swanee 
River.” 


of the conclusion is almost terrify-. 
ingly dramatic, as if the bursting) 
tensions of a troubled world had) 
blown the lid off civilized behavior. | 
Koussevitzky’s “La Valse” was orgi-) 
astic, but that of Munch is epic. | 

A word to those who do not sub-| 
scribe to the Symphony series: the, 
orchestra and its illustrious conduc- | 
tor may be heard next Sunday aft-| 
ernoon at 3:30 in their mid-season |, 
concert for the benefit of the pen-. 
sion fund. All concerned give their 
services. Yehudi Menuhin will be 
soloist in the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, and Munch will also conduct 
part of Handel’s “Water Music” and 


the Fourth Symphony of Schumann. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert began and ended with amaz- 
ing performances of familiar com- 
positions. In the case of the first of 
these, Lalo’s Overture to “Le Rol 
d’Ys” the term “familiar” is used in 
a relative sense. Not since 1920 has 
this’ fine overture been heard at a 
Boston Symphony concert, though 
there have been subsequent per- 
formances at the Pops and by the 
now-defunct Peoples’ Symphony. 

It was difficult to see why Mr. 
Munch chose to preface Ravel’s “La 


Valse,” which he played so excit-| 


Frenchmen, he was drawn to the 


theatre, and as a result w ot 
“Carmen.” «1°50 nb . 
It took céurdge to w te In 1949 


a piece so completely untypical 
of the present spirit of music, as 
this concerto of Poulenc’s. It also 
took invention and skill. Many mo- 
dern composers take refuge in dis- 
sonant complexities because they 
couldn’t write a tune if they tried. 
However, Mrs, Poulenc might have 
Ziven us Just a bit more modernity 


in this engaging piece, which, for. 


all its charm and mastery of musical 
means, has a Suspiciously old-fash- 
1oned sound. We had already taken 
Mr. Poulenc’s measure as pianist 
when he appeared here with the 
baritone Pierre Bernac and it is 
good news that the two will return 
to Jordan Hall a week from Wednes- 
day. The piano part in his con- 
certo is hardly of a virtuoso order 
but he played it most musically 
and was warmly acclaimed, 


Se ee —_ ——~ 
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Symphony Concert 


orchestra, 
Save the 11th 
Pianist-c 
Program: 
Overture t 
] 


Valses 
La Val 


memorable for quoting “Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River” almost 
verbatim. (The program discloses 
that the tune is traditional French, 
which ‘would suggest that Stephen 
Foster was capable of a f 

incidence himself.) f 2-3 Ofc ang 

The concerto doe§ not str 


role of the 
it, 


7a. us, though he certainly 
played the piece admirably, it is 
not possible to devote too much 
comment to his playing. It seemed 
all right to me, and Mr. Poulenc, 
looking half his years, got a very 
enthusiastic reception from the au- 
dience. 

, While Lalo’s familiar Overture to 
‘Le Roi d’Ys” was notable both for 


Mr. Munch’s exceedingly vivid con- 


ception and for some very beauti- 
ful solo playing by first clarinetist 
Manuel Valerio and first cellist 
Samuel Mayes, Bizet’s little C ma- 
jor symphony was for me the high 
point of the concert. Though in- 
troduced in Boston 11 years ago by 
Arthur Fiedler and often heard on 
the air (via a recording by the 
New York Philharmonic) this was 


the first performance at these con- 
certs, and it is not easy to convey 


| 


the captivating quality of the work. 

While the first movement of the 
symphony, composed by Bizet as. 
a boy of 17, is completely Mozartean | 
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girl from Arles, At the end, in be hearc . 
nale of the utmost grace. 0 

Mee meters ice | ‘French. music—works by Lalo,. 

viol 7 Bizet, Poulenc, and Ravel. A’ re-' 

hr) ‘view could be written on Mr, 
‘Munch’s interpretation of each, 

But since space does not permit, 

we shall get under way with 

Francis Poulenc, for a very good 

reason. 

Last summer M. Poulenc wrote 

a Piano Concerto expressly for 

: Mr. Munch and the Boston Sym- 
‘Nobl poene: ibs ange he was soloist in 
Valse” — its premiere. is an engagin 
heooge work of much charm, slightly 
derivative, but-true to the com- 
poser’s personality. M. Poulenc 
has said that when he was 


| eR younger, he was much im e 
composer symbolically whet Ole re mpressed 


em, and they earned by Stravinsky’s writing. Some? of 
ion (as _ well that impression remains, eS 
But even so, it is Parisian 
music, sometimes saucy, some- 
times sentimental, sometimes gay. 
The development of the Andante 
tended to bog a bit, but the re- 
statements of its sweeping theme 
lifted it up and carried it through. 
In the finale—Rondo a la Fran- 
caise—M. Poulenc quotes briefly 
from “A la claire fontaine,” an | 
old French song of striking ree 
semblance to Stephen Foster 4 
“Old Folks at Home.” This, ac | 
cording, to M. Poulenc, is sym-| 
bolic of a handshake between | 
France and America. 
His performance at the key- 
board was delicate, suave, enter- 
taining. Afterward he bowed to 
enthusiastic applause and. the 
stamping of feet, : 


Mr. Munch opened the program 


* “ Yr 
Be. 


race. and tonight, species 


 . 
‘he 
7 Dw 


i A <a Dia ‘with a crystalline reading of Lalo’s: 
im Symphony PTreMleréSinse eee he ee 


he followed with Bizet’s Sym- 
phony in C major, a first perform- 
ance for the week-end concerts. 
Written when Bizet was 17 and 
unplayed until 1935, it ig classical 
in form, yet it definitely points the 
way to the romantic Bizet we 
know so. well. It was light and 
lively, graceful and ingratiating. 

Mr, Munch’s unusual program- 
ming of two Ravel compositions 
had an impact which neither work 
alone would carry, He first 


played 
the “Valses Nobles. et Sentimen- 


ot Concerto 


Bes By Harold Rogers 
e Tf Charles Munch continues to 


turn’ out superb performances 
dike the one he conducted yester- 
day afternoon, it may be that he 
will never read a newspaper ac- 
spe his Mak ge least not 
One of mine, For Mr, Munch has ’ . jn-- 19%). T 

instructed his colleagues to show tales,” composed -in- 1940, eer 
him no revie pt bad without allowing applause, he fol- 
‘ones. 'e $0 lowed _it immediately with the 
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_ ats. ng when a man 
is not interested in the bouquets. 
ossed his way. The humility of 
Munch’s stage demeanor in- 
that he places the music’ 
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Titani¢ “La Valse,’ written 10 
years later. 

Since much of the thematic ma- 
terial in the first is amplified and 
developed in the second, it is logi- 
cal that the two works be per- 
formed as one suite. In the latter 


brasses threatoning, bur’ bee 
Munch gave it a pace that avoide- 
anticlimax, He lifted — te” 
new high, | 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Eleventh Pro gram 
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KRIDAY AFTER NOON, JANuAry 6, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 1, at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture to ‘Le Roi d’ Ys’ 


Symphony in C major 
Allegro vivo ; 7 
IT. Adagio 
IIT. Allegro vivace; Trio 
lV. Allegro vivace 


(first performance at these concerts) 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Et a Ae a a a et eae ee ee Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 


La Valse, Choreographic Poem 
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‘in mood and texture, you hear (or| 
think you hear) the shadowy fig-. 
ures of the far-distant Carmen and 
the girl from Arles, At the end, in 
a finale of the utmost grace and 
lightness, it all disappears in a 
playful whirl of the violins. I won- 
der how long it’ll be before some 
American boy of 17 ever manages 
to dash off a little thing so com- 
pletely honest, so entirely unpre- 
tentious as this? Not, I suspect, 
until they get over the idea they 
either have to be geniuses writing 
for the 23rd century or nothing. 

After all this, Ravel’s “Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales” and “La 
\Valse” (played without pause) 
came as just a little too much of a 
good thing. They were exquisitely 
and excitingly done by Mr. Munch, 
who never lets us forget they are 
waltzes even when, as in “La 
Valse,” the composer symbolically 
destroys them, and they earned 
him an ovation (as wel] they 
might). For myself, I would have 
liked something of a different 
Character, but far be it from me 
to quibble over a thing like that. 

The orchestra is out of town next 
week, returning on Jan. ‘20 to do 
works of Bartok, Vaughan Wil- 
liams (with Whittemore and Lowe) 
and Shostakovitch, Richard Burgin 
conducting, Incidentally, as the 
Subscription series are sold out, 
those longing for a chance to hear 
Mr. Munch would be wel] advised 
to consider the Pension Fund con- 
cert tomorrow afternoon at which 
Yehudi Menuhin is the soloist in 
a very fine program. 


Composer as Solotst 


ot Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


If Charles Munch continues to 
turn out superb performances 
like the one he conducted yester- 
day afternoon, it may be that he 
will never read a newspaper ac- 
count of his work—at least not 
one of mine. For Mr, Munch has 
senha his colleagues the om 

im no revie exgept t 4 
ones. f> Jo $0 Gn 

It is a good thing when a man 
is not interested in the bouquets 
tossed his way. The humility of 
Mr. Munch’s stage demeanor in- 
dicates that he places the music 
first, that his position here is to 
serve its cause. 


His program for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday, to 
be heard again in Symphony Hall 
tonight, included four species of 
French music—works by Lalo, 
Bizet, Poulenc, and Ravel. A re- 
‘view could be written on Mr. 
Munch’s interpretation of each. 
But since space does not permit, 
we shall get under way with 
Francis Poulenc, for a very good 
reason. 

Last summer M. Poulenc wrote 
a Piano Concerto expressly for 
Mr. Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony. Yesterday he was soloist in 
its premiere. It is an engaging 
work of much charm, slightly 
derivative, but-true to the com- 
poser’s personality. M. Poulenc 
has said that when he was 
younger, he was much impressed 


by Stravinsky’s writing. Some of 
that impression remains, Re Sag 

But even so, it is Parisian 
music, sometimes saucy, some- 
times sentimental, sometimes gay. 
The development of the Andante 
tended to bog a bit, but the re- 
statements of its sweeping theme 
lifted it up and carried it through. 

In the finale—Rondo a la Fran- 
caise—M. Poulenc quotes briefly 
from “A la claire fontaine,” an. 
old French song of striking re-: 


semblance to Stephen Foster's | 
“Old Folks at Home.” This, ac- 


cording to M. Poulenc, is syim- 
bolic of a handshake between 
France and America. 

His performance at the key- 
board was delicate, suave, enter- 
taining. Afterward he bowed to 
enthusiastic applause and the 
Stamping of feet, 


Mr. Munch opened the program 


i with a crystalline reading of Lalo’s 
in Sym phony Premieres. or ee ee 


he followed with Bizet’s Sym- 
phony in C major, a first perform- 
ance for the week-end concerts. 
Written when Bizet was 17 and 
unplayed until 1935, it is classical 
in form, yet it definitely points the 
way to the romantic Bizet we 
know so well. It was light and 
lively, graceful and ingratiating. 

Mr. Munch’s unusual program- 
ming of two Ravel compositions 
had an impact which neither work 
alone would carry, He first played 
the “Valses Nobles. et Sentimen- 


tales,’ composed -in 1910, Then, 


without allowing applause, he fol- 
lowed it immediately with the 
Titanic “La Valse,’ written 10 
years later. / 
Since much of the thematic ma- 
terial in the first is amplified and 
developed in the second, it is logi- 
cal that the two works be per- 


formed as one suite. In the latter 
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Mr. Munch tightened the tempo 3” 
a number of places, and to exce!. 


lent effect. Generally “La Valse’ 
tends to fall apart at the end whe. 
the mood becomes dark and th 
brasses threatening, but M> 
Munch gave it a pace that avoide’ 


anticlimax, He lifted Ravel te - 
new high. | 
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Francis Poulenc, soloist with the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra in 


the premiere of his own Piano Concerto at the week-end concerts. 


Composer to Be Soloist 


With Boston Symphony 


By Harold Rogers 


Jovial, debonair, Parisian to the 
tips of his pianistic fingers, Fran- 
cis Poulenc arrived at Symphony 
Hall Tuesday for the first re- 
hearsal of his new Concerto fo; 
Piano and Orchestra. 

He went to Room “A,” sat at the 
small piano, warmed up with a 
couple of his Parisian cadenzas. 

“My mother was Parisian,” he 
said. “Her family was Parisian 
for more than 100 years. I think 
that is why my music has such 
Parisian color!” 

, wHis concerto, he said, was com- 
ec especially for Charles 

Ach and the Boston Ssym- 


phony Orcestra. He wil] play the 
solo part for the initial perform- 
ances Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening in Symphony Hall. 
He wrote it between May and 
October of last year when he was 


in France, eels DS ost recent 
work. {$= O~ ps epee 
5 4 


“It has three movements— 


Allegretto, Andante con moto, and 
Rondo a la francaise. The last is 
very amusing, very lighthearted, 
very Parisian, like Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s pictures, you know.” He 
demonstrated at the keyboard. 
“And in the middle of the last 


movement I have quoted a little 
bit from one of your American 
folk ,songs—‘Ole Man River,’ |. 
think you call it,.or is it ‘Way 
Down Upon the Swanee: River’? 
Mais oui, it is ‘Swanee River,’ o! 
course, I use it because it is like 
an old French tune brought to 
America many years ago by” 
French sailors. In my concerto i+ 
is a symbolical handshake be- 
tween France and America.” | 

M. Poulenc has done more. 
however, than merely shake 
hands j’ith America. He is also 
here £r his second Americai: 
tour with his compatriot, Pierr- 
Bernac, baritone, On Jan. 18 ther 
will give their second song re~ 
cital in Jordan Hall. : 

ae AD eS ee 


“IT have known M. Bernac for 15 
years,’ he said. “For+songs b* 
Debussy, Ravel, or Fauré yo. 
néed a»specialist. M, Bernac j: 
such a specialist. We are going tc 
do my five songs from a cyclo 
called “Banalités,” set to poem: 
by Guillaume Apollinaire. 

_ “M.. Apollinaire is my favorit- 
poet for songs or operatic text: 
He also wrote the libretto for mv 
opéra bouffe, ‘Les mamelles d- 
Tirésias.’ This we did three year: 
ago at the Opéra Comiqve. It ;- 
funny, a little strange,. even : 
little bit scandalous!” 

Though he is chiefly known e- 
a composer for orchestra, \ 
Poulenc pointed out that he he 
written well over 100 songs. H: 
also spoke warmly of his cantat: 
for double chorus, “The Huma): 
Face.” This he composed durin ~ 
the war to Paul Eluard’s poetr-:. 
written by Eluard to promote th 
cause of freedom. 


ae eee 


M. Poulenc feels that significar : 
American music is being writte> 
by Samuel Barber, Aaron Cor- 
land, and Walter Piston. He als” 
admires Gershwin and Virg! 
Thomson, his very good frienc. 
He believes Leonard Bernstein : 
“Fancy Free” to be an excellen‘ 
example of music that is typi- 
cally American. 

The interview over, he sauntere 
to the wing of the stage to awa’: 
his cue for rehearsal. “This is 7 


rehearsal to catch the errors i: 


the score,” he remarked as h« 
made a wry face with a Puckish 


glint in his eye. “I don’t like re- 


hearsals for mistakes.” 
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Burgin Conducts Bartok © 
Ballet Suite, Williams 


Concerto at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston Symphony Concerts. 
of yesterday afternoon and tonight 
are consistently interesting if. on’ 
the whole, no more than that, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducts, and in his: 
usual thorough. painstaking and' 
capable way makes a good job of 
a mostly novel program, 

To the originally announced list 
has been added, as Starter, two 
movements of Couperin’s “La Sul- 
lane,” in the brassy, modern orches- 
tration of Milhaud. The other 
pieces are Vaughan Williams’ Con- 
certo for Two Pianos, new to Bos- 
ton, with Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe as soloists; the suite 
from Bela Bartoki Ballet, ‘The 
co eee Mandarin, ° also new 
jere, and the. First Sym 
Shostakovich. “24.5 ¥ ss 

Vaughn William® 2 n e- 
minded me of Father Clarence 
Day's irritated breakfast question 
In “Life With Father”: “How can 
anyone take coffee beans and water 
and arrive at this result?” How 
could Vauhgan Williams take so 
many notes and arrive at So little 
Music? The Concerto, like “Job” 
and the Sixth Symphony, is an in- 
terminable and Sleepy affair. It has 
little motion. except in the fugue 
and less point, as T hear it. Whitte- 
more and Lowe may have played 
it scrumptiously, but the total] effect 
was of time lost. The duo-pianists 
received warm applause, which was 
nice because everyone knows they 
are an able pair. For the sake of 
the record, let it be added the 
score 18 .a revision of an earlier 
Concerto for single piano, and that 
the movements are continuous 
Requiescat in Pace! ! | 

Bela Bartok, on the other hand. 

raised a_ terrific racket in “The 
Miraculous Mandarin.” writing 
Pages of shrieking instrumentation 
and thundering dissonance. But 
there is always something going on. 
and. the rhythmie setup compels 
your intellectual admiration. It wil] 
takejseveral more experiences with 
this score, which sounds like today 
though written 30 years ago, before 
[can make head or tail of it But 
Bartok May have the last laugh on 
us, and prove to have been a major 
tonal prophet. 

“The Miraculous Mandarin” js 
about three thieves, a girl thev use 
as a lure, and a mandarin who be- 
comes their and her victim. I am 
told that the original ‘story is: so 
scorching that it would have to be 


read in the comparative safety that 
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ver wrote. When you consider his 
youth, it ie a miraculously original 

d technically expert work. - 

y ¥ episodic, for that is one a 
‘fraits, but it has tunes, solid 
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{stre ue ely rhythms and color- 
ey It was again a 
ye to hear it yesterday. 


YMPHONY CONCERT 
y WARREN STOREY SMITH 


nard Burgin is adding three 
i to the repertory of the Sym- 
thestra this week, but in 
n of this commentator 
st, and by far the oldest 
eserves to become a fix- 
| And this was added to 

fan afterthought. 
bwn to cases, yesterday’s 
ran with the Overture 
} from the Suite “La Sul- 
©Ouperin, as orchestrated 
by Milhaud. The two-piano team 
of Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe made their local debut play- 
ing Vaughan Williams’ C major: 
Concerto, first written for solo 
piano and orchestras, while another, 
Boston novelty was the Suite from. 
Bartok’s pantomime, “The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin.” The afternoon 
concluded with the First Symphony 
of Shostakovitch, which Mr. Bur- 
gin himself introduced here a little 

more than 13 years ago. 

The Couperin of this Suite is 
yery different from the composer 
of the little pieces for harpsichord. 
The music itself has a certain 
Splendor and Milhaud has orches- 
‘trated in in a sumptuous fashion. 
"3 Vaughan Williams wrote this Con- 
certo, in its original form, be- 
tween 1926 and 30 and rearranged 
it not So long ago.; The second 
movement, a Romanfa, has the nos- 
talgic quality of #Aé-“London” and 
“Pastoral” Symphonies and made 

e int oe ee: The initial Toc- 

i ls a Fugue are sterile 
an d empty, The two young men: 
£ fore rh eq | heir portion competently. 
. of ‘Bart fore had we heard any 

Sta eet ok’s Stage music and the 

in question suggests that 

one was not his metier. 

, it is never a fair test 

Orr » music to wrest it from its 
iaeth sid of surroundings. With the 
i atic “this score would have more 


b but it appears to lack pic- 
1 qualitv and appropriateness 


ete Se en ee 


gly rohan tad i tee yet 


hier +o he refuses to co-operate. 


Even hanging will not do the trick. 


He wants the girl. At her request, 


they cut him down, and in her 


embrace his wounds begin to bleed 
and he falls. dead:>~-The music reg- 
isters a certain excitement but the 
“necessary erotic quality is not 
| there. Some composers would 
have gone to town with that setup, 


Shostakovitch completed his First 
Symphony at 19. In it is found the 
germ and gist of everything he had 
to say later. Of his nine works in 
the form this seems to stand up 
the best. The ideas are fresh and 
attractive. There are also irritat- 
ing mannerisms that become more 
pronounced in subsequent works. 
Mr. Burgin conducted, it sympa. 


thetically, and with the Couperin 
it saved the any. lay. {~ af -) 5 (Pek 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony concerts of a 
fortnight ago were by common con- 
sent of unusual brilliance, even 
though there were complaints that 
all-French list was lacking in 
“seriousness” and that the placing 
of his “Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales” ahead of “La Valse” added 
up to just a little too much Ravel 
in 3-4 time. -What got everybody 
on their toes at the very outset, 


and will figure as the text of this 
discourse, was Lalo’s Overture to 
his opera “Le Roi d’Ys.” The piece 
could not have been absolutely un- 


| Known to most of those who com- 


| prised the two audiences: while it 
had not been played at the Sym:: 
phony concerts since 1920, there 
had been five performances prior 


to that, it shows up once in a while 
at the Pops and it has appeared 
on the program of one or more of 
our other orchestras. 

In other words, if something of 
a rarity, it was not a novelty, as 
was the “Beatrice et Benedict’ 
Overture of Berlioz that Mr. Munch 
| prepared for us earlier in the sea- 
son. What counted in the ease of 
the “Le Roi d’Ys,” was the sheer 
glory of the performance that 
transformed an admittedly effec. 
tive theatre piece into something 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 20, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 21, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


COUPERIN Overture and Allegro from the Suite, “La Sultane” 
(Orchestrated by Darius Milhaud) 
(First performance at these concerts) 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Concerto in C major for Two 


Pianos and Orchestra 
I. ‘Toccata 


Il. Romanza 
lif. Fuga; Finale alla Tedesca 
(Played without pause) 
(First performance in Boston) 


Suite from the Pantomime, “The Miraculous 
Mandarin,” Op. 1g 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH ..Symphony No. 1, Op. 
Allegretto; Allegro non troppo 

Allegro 

Lento 


Allegro molto 


SOLOISTS: 
ARTHUR 


WHITTEMORE AND 


STEINWAY PIANOS 





ist out behind the to, its subject. The racy plot has 

corn Usthank goodness music 1§ an 16 do with a girl who lures travelers 
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Concerto, first written for solo 
piano and orchestras, while another 
Boston novelty was the Suite from 
Bartok’s pantomime, “The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin.” The afternoon 
concluded with the First Symphony 
of Shostakovitch, which Mr. Bur- 
gin himself introduced here a little 
more than 13 years ago. 


fortnight ago were by common con- 
sent of unusual brilliance, even 
though there were complaints that 
all-French list was lacking in 
“seriousness” and that the placing 
of his “Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales” ahead of “La Valse” added 
up to just a little too much Ravel 


Symphony concerts of a 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS................. Concerto in G major for Two 


Pianos and Orchestra 
[. ‘Toccata 
Il. Romanza 
lil. Fuga; Finale alla Tedesca 
(Played without pause) 
(First performance in Boston) 


BARTOK Suite from the Pantomime, ‘‘The Miraculous 
Mandarin,” Op. 19 


(First performance in Boston) 


The Couperin of this Suite is 
yery different from the composer : ae eee baad 
of the little pieces for harpsichord. on their toes at the very outset, 
splendor and Milhaud has orchen, -«aN4 Will gure as the text of this 
trated in in a sumptuous fashion. discourse, was Lalo’s Overture to 

Vaughan Williams wrote this Con- his opera “Le Roi d’Ys.” The piece 
certo, in its Seow form, be- 
tween 1926 and ‘30 and rearranged 
it not so long ago. The second 
movement, a Romanga, has the nos- 
talgic quality of #4é “London” and 
“Pastoral” Symphonies and made 
pleasant listening. The initial Toc- 
cata and fimal Fugue are sterile 


in 3-4 time. ‘What got everybody 
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Iif. Lento 


IV. Allegro molto 
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quite special. We knew it had 
drama and passion, that it Wwas 
scored with the skill that seems | 
to be born into French composers. | 
But we didn’t know that it could | 


be made to sound like that. 


. - + 
Some even decided that we were | 
missing a bet in not knowing the 
opera itself, but a glance at the | 
records was not encouraging. 
Though it was first heard in’ this 
country in New Orleans, in 1890, 
two years after the initial Paris 
production, the Met did not get 
around to it until January, 1922. It 
was given five times that season, 
with a cast that included Alda, 
Ponselle, Gigli and Rothier, with» 
Albert Wolff conducting. It was 
then dropped, and probably for | 
good. The critics seemed to feel 
that the Overture was still the pest 
thing in the score, and it is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Wolff played 
it ahead of the second act, so that 


everyone could, hear it o Poa it 


undisturbed. 4-32. 


Well, it is a rattling good piece 
and I am not alone in hoping that 
Mr. Munch will give it to us again. | 
What I really have on my mind is 
the matter of overtures in general 
as proper symphonic fare. There are 
certain masterpieces in the form, 
such as Mozart’s to “The Magic 
Flute.” Beethoven's Third “Lenore” 


and the “Meistersinger”’ Prelude of 
Wagner, that no permanent con- 
ductor of a major orchestra could 
ignore indefinitely. Mr. Munch’s 
predecessor played them and, in the 
course of his quarter century in 
Boston, many others of their kind. 
'But as time went on he played 
‘fewer and fewer and played them 
‘less and less, plainly under the 
‘growing conviction that they didn’t 
“helong.”’ Mr. Monteux and others 
had successfully played the ‘“Phe- 
dre” of Massenet, an effective con- 
cert overture, and when it was 
suggested that he try it he replied 
that it was one of the best of the 
“garden pieces.” He probably would 
feel the same way about the “Lalo” 
,overture that provoked this dis- 
' cussion. 

| t * * 


Happily. Mr. Munch does not 
‘share these views. He has so far re- 
vived this season the exciting ‘“Cor- 


this season we have already had the 
“Kuryanthe,” last heard at the 
regular concerts 20 years before. 
Mendelssohn has come to mean the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
not too much of that, while “Fin- 
gal’s Cave” and the beautiful “The 
Fair Melusina”’. have been shelved. 
Their respective last performances 
at the regular concerts were in 1926 
and 1906. Even the “Ruy Blas” 
would be nice for a change, if it is 
hardly in their class as a work of 
art and imagination. Nor should we 
overlook Schumann’s Manfred” and 
“Genoveva.” | 
And how about the other French 


overtures? Well, there is Bizet’s 
“Patrie”’ and .Chabrier’s. stirring 
“Gwendoline.” Though not wishing 
to sound snooty, I think we might 
leave to the Pops the contributions 
of Auber, Adam and Boieldieu, not 
to mention those of Herold and 
Thomas. And the Italians? Cheru- 
bini is safe and he has given us 
many, while Paisiello and Cimarosa 
would bear investigating. Rossini 
is okay as far as I am concerned. 
Mr. Monteux played him and Spon- 
tini, too. Dr. Koussevitzky did ven- 
ture “William Tell” at a _ special 
concert, and what a show he made 
of it! Toscanini has no inhibitions 
where Rossini is concerned, or 
Verdi, whom the Boston Symphony 
has always avoided. Anyway, there 
is a lot of good music lying around 
that we have missed entirely or 
have been allowed to forget. 


- 


Burgin Conducts 
Four Works 
ot Diverse Style 


By Harold Rogers 
There ismintriguing fare in 
Symphony Hall this week end. | 
Richard Burgin, svelling Charles | 
Munch on the podium, has chosen 
four works for the Boston Sym- 
phony that are diverse in style, 
interesting to the ear. 
Two of*them—Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Concerto in C major for 


clamation point.’ 


he concerto is not oe 
af 
displays the talents of Astin 


Whittemore and Ja 
. ck 
soloists, to their best save 


Oo 


score to include two 


© concerto gains little by the 


augmentation. Many of it ar~ 
monic devices, original pn ao 
may have sounded in 1933, have 
become clichés in 1950. Its best 
movement is the middle one—the 
omanza—sweepingly conceived 
ae ree lyrical, a good example 
> late English impressionism 

ere the blanos are not inundated 
by thick orchestration. 


The Bart6k suite is fr 
act pantomime, the story of Which 
bye somewhat questionable, But 
Ivorced from Stage action the 
Tete, can hardly be considered 
offensive, Rhythmically and me 
lodically it is bold ’ 


mood, 
The or- 


n, 
d that the Couperin 


r In Style to some of 
» 51nCe the two men 
Peg hme But Cou- 
IS french and b 
cena even More so in Milhaud’e 
howe ti iption. The addition of Mil- 
Gs colorism to Couperin’s 
Classici : n 
: fect a produces a stimulating 
— ernist rej i 
an older Master aoe dla | 
The Sho 
eted 


brim wit. youthful 


Mr, Burgin’s reading was 

Competent and often 

It did not always have 
approach 


i t6 Oisplay the ue)... tone Or 
S violin in several solos. He is 


] 


Symphony Concert 


yesterda 
temore 


the solists. he program: 
Overture and Allegro from ‘La Sultane’”’ 


Concerto in C for Two Sane ee 


aughan Williams 
ulous mandarin,” 

artok 
+» Shostakovitch 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

This concert didn’t prove to be 
a very outstanding one. The music 
was interesting enough, the orches- 
tra was in good form, there was 
& competent two-piano team on 
hand, and Richard Burgin dem- 
onstrated anew his Masterly or- 
chestral style. But it missed fire 
somewhere along the line; save for 


the Bartok you could take it all or 
leave it alone. f ” 27 > 4) 
It started well (for’ the littie 
Overture and Allegro from Cou- 
perin's “La Sultana” is a charming 
piece), but after about five minutes 
of Vaughan Williams’ Concerto for 
Two Pianos it was apparent that 
here was a pretty routine piece of 
work, not Eg d, but colorless 
SO-so, prosaic. L, af 
Of the three move he the 
Romanza touched the imagination. 
It seemed to me to recal] the Eng- 
lish countryside in a quietly lyrical 
pastorale of towering clouds, blue 
sky and green distant hills. Of 
course if would have recalled it 
more if Burton Holmes had been 
along with some color slides to 20 
with it ( for it seemed to need some- 
thing like that), but it was agree- 
able enough. The other two move- 
ments, the outer ones, had the 
proper academic bustle but T 


couldn’t see that they got much of 
anywhere, 


Nor could f, for that matter, 
quite make out why it required two 
planos; save for a bit of thrashing 
about in the last section, the second 
plano had little to occupy its time. 


Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pian- 
: py ists, making their first appearance 
» fi satisfying perfor Ole at these concerts, played very well, 
lous Mandarin”—were firsts for ot oft mance, but a less bloodless piece would 
Boston. Mr. Burgin began with ie beh en do We have the ples have certainly shown them off to 
Darius Milhaud’s arrangement of assistant varing Alfred Krips the greater advantage. 
From Berlioz he should also get Couperin’s Overture and Allegro |} When Mr re tmaster, , But if the Vaughan Williams was 
“King Lear” and “Tes Franes- from the Suite, La Sultane. chair for hae “Uh bloodless, Bartok’s Suite from the 
Juges.’ The overtures of Weber With the ‘Shostakovitch First kovitch give Dp . “Miraculous Mandarin” was one of 
should not become so scarce, and Symphony he added the final ex- S ig most blood-curdling pieces ever 
0 raise the eyebrows of the statues 
in their niches above. The music 


sair’ Overture of Berlioz, last 
heard in Symphony Hall in 1916, 
|introduced the delicious “Beatrice 
and Benedick” and revived the 
aforesaid Lalo. There is still more 
to be done in the same direction. 


Two Pianos and Orchestra, and Climax, On t 
Bartok’s suite from “The Miracu- ; 
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he 


tells the story* of a mandarin who 


o succumb to the smother- 
i stabbing and hanging visited 
upon him by a band of robbers and 
is killed by their female compan- 
ion in her own interesting way. It 
outraged the Prague of 1926, both 
musically and dramatically, but its 
music today, though Violent, is 
wonderfully exhilarating. It is at 
once vehement and expressive, fer- 
ocious and sensuous, and unfail- 
ingly illustrative withal. I thought 
it was great good fun; a very bright 
spot in an otnerwise route alter- 
"For the ree mg Aig og fog de 2 
hony though it is, a , 
‘te oti a very remarkable yer 
to have sprung from the head o 
a 20-year-old boy, failed to com- 
municate. He has not—and for rea- 
sons doubtless not his own con- 
sidering the political morass he B, 
bogged down in—quite fulfilled the 
promise implicit in this p bony wasn 
And yesterday, though I still foun 
it an admirable work with fine 
moments (the whole Scherzo, for 
instance), it just didn’t affect oo 
one way or another. Good, yes, bu 
oharies Munch returns next 
week to do Three Preludes from 
Pfitzner’s “Palestrina, ens 
“Jeux de Cartes,” and Schubert’s 
C major Symphony, the one of the 
‘heavenly lengths.” 
*Censored 


Jack of Hearts, and the final com: 
bat between the Spades _and 
Hearts, with the ae: trium= 
hant, of course. = “ei : 
’ Whatever heights M. Stravinsky 
should wish to achieve in the 
realm of absolute music, this ballet 
further discloses, even in his neo= 
classic period, that he does his 
best work in program music, The 
score is cleverly contrived, intel 
lectual, abounding in witticisms, 
jogging with jollity throughout. 

Stravinsky’s elliptical phrases 
and limping rhythms posed no 
problem for Mr. Munch. The score 
Was On the stand to one side, but 
he turned no pages. 

Pfitzner’s preludes to the three 
acts of his opera, “Palestrina,” re- 
vealed many of the finer facets of 
late German romanticism. In the 
first prelude particularly, and 
again in the last, Pfitzner eme 
ployed Palestrina’s style of over~ 
lapping phrases, giving his write 
ing a quasi-Renaissance flavor, 
The middle prelude forsakes this 
influence and speaks in the Sturm- 
und-Drang period pure and simple. 
It represents the finest type of 
musical expression of this style 
and era. 


at C-Major Symphony 
SOs the Week-End Program 


Rv Harold Rogers 


Adding proof to proof each 
time he mounts the podium, 
Charles Munch will soon amass 
enough evidence (if he has not 


done so already) to establish his | 


position as one of the world’s 
great conductors. From the very 
beginning of his tenure this sea- 
son with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, he has chosen programs 
of distinction and compelling mus- 
ical interest. His program for the 
concerts this week end in Sym- 
phony Hall is no less so. 
| Yesterday afternoon he played 
works by three composers—Hans 
Pfitzner, Igor Stravinsky, and 
Franz Schubert. Now—added to 
the Munch Beethoven, the Munch 
Brahms, the Munch Tchaikovsky, 
and the Munch Schumann—we 
have the Munch Schubert, and a 
glorious Schubert it is. 

It is the mature Schubert of the 
great Svmphony in CC major, 


written in the composer’s last 
year, a work of heavenly concep- 
tion and, as some one once put 
it, of heavenly length. Under Mr. 
Munch’s churning baton it took, 


on brilliant accents, insistent drive, 
plasticity of form, But it seldom 
went so fast as to lose its clarity. 
Delicate moods were contrasted 
with those of power. Though there. 
were several times when the coun#= 
ter-melodies were too retiring, Mr, 


Munch generally or the 
inner voices well. i, er a 

Stravinsky’s “Jeu de Cartes, 
subtitled a ‘‘Ballet in Three Deals,” 
pictures a poker game. When pro» 
duced as a ballet at the Maeatro- 
politan Opera House in 1937, the 
dancers represented cards, the 
Stage a gigantic table. Each of the 
“deals,’ or movements, opens 
with the same introductory theme; 
the following brief episodes repre- 
resent the humorous activities of 
the Joker, the four Queens, the 


see znd Col-AoovsE - 


ference a 


Symphony Concert | 


Boston S hony 


Program: 
a 


i 
Jeu de Cartes ae 


Stravinsk 
Symphony No. Schubert 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

In view of the fact that Pfitzner’s 
Preludes to “Palestrina,” Stravin- 
sky’s “Jeu de Cartes” and Schubert’s 
C major Symphony offer no es- 
pecial reason for filling a column 
with musical smal] talk, the ques- 
tion is, wha discuss this, fine 


morning? f* o 7} 

As it. happens tier S plenty to 
discuss, for, as the second half of 
his first season begins, Mr. Munch 
has made his second move in re.- 


arranging the musical forces before 
‘him, This, move 

that 

‘h 


*‘Palestrin 


The first move, that of Movin 
the double bass players iach 
Koussevitzky’s dispersa] 


unanimity. 
» often double the 


encountered 
is 


nly have the 
€ if Kousse- 


room to see 
Ir Seats. 
however, 


g dismayed 
S I couldn’t 
rchestra, 


? 


arybad, else 

a orchestras lo 

ungle of bows, bassoon to Ss 
‘Scrolls of double basses, eis: 


Well, perhaps I make a kettle- 
drum out of a Piccolo, but I tm 
lt hard to work Up any enthusiasm 
In the whole affair. The Pfitzner 
Preludes seemed no great Shakes 
to me; well-wrought late German 
romanticism with an individua] 
sound but not -much force of per- 


Stravinsky wasn’t 


Bo: Part, 
ut somew 
than notable doings. be 
The program next week lists Brit- 
ten’s Variations for String Or- 
chestra on a Theme of Frank 
Bridge, Walton’s First Symphony 
and Debussy’s “La Mer.” 


the current 

ny season began yesterday; 
but less auspiciously than the firs’ 
half. For one thing, Mr, Munch hac 
decided to Seat th 
nearly all of it, on 
been tried before 
cess. There 
against this 


In favor intermission 
comment yesterday regis ered gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. bee y 

Not many Americ 
indeed any, 
note of 


oe 
4n orchestras, if 
save ours, have made 
ot the fact that Hans Pfitzner 
died last May in his Slst year. Mr 
Munch was himself a Pfitzner pupil 
day for the 
three Prel]- 
€ acts of that 
pus, the opera 
Ppens that this 
“Palestrina” in 


udes to the respectiv 
composer's magnum o 
Palestrina.” It so ha 
reviewer heard 
Munich in the sum 
der the composer’ 
‘ound this “music 
its partly ee 


| nven- 
tionally dedly impres- 
Sive, Yesterday wrested from their 
context, the three Preludes failed 
‘oO register, You could admire the 
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Aevotion afid apparent understand- 
‘ne and it was, on the whole, well. 
ad 
ae 43 sharpest contrast was the next | 
‘item on the program, Stravinsky's 
pallet “Card Game,” whieh he sd 
self conducted here in and re- 
peated five years later. This music, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. bea i 
‘too, needs the background of the 
i stage, the atmosphere of the thea- 
Posy It is not at all hard to take 

‘and at times skirts the obvious. You oy Ae deuity Bt 
‘could call it a mixture of the amus- | 
ir g, the frivolous and the footling. 

Mr. Munch_ showed abundant 

sympathy for Stravinsky, as he had 

for Pfitzner, but the Schubert. of 

the C major Symphony eluded him 
as he did his two een ec . : 

+he course of many years we va: 
near Meee aos is the VORn. sag Three Preludes from ‘Palestrina,’ 
phony that were wholly in the vein, stale 0 

those of the guest conductors, Prelué ; ' i 

a sR eyelet peoriged iat | relude to Act II: Mit Wucht und Wildheit 
ee east and ae aks af :' | Prelude to Act IIT: Langsam, sehr getragen 
‘was too fast and the main body of tie dem 

the Andante con moto much too ; ae wae 
fast. The trio of the Scherzo lacked 

the Viennese lilt and much of what 

was left was pepped up and tonally 

coarse. The less you do to Schubert ; ae es ci 
the more he will do for himself. | 

He is probably fundamentally much 

too simple for this complex age of 


ours. 


Tyeeerd the music ith | Thirteenth Pr Og: T (4) 1) 


at 2:30 o'clock 


ARY 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


' Musical Legend 


(Card Game, Ballet in Three Deals) 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony in C major, No. + 


“ 


I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Andante con moto 
Scherzo 
IV. Finale 
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cohposer’s serious and elevated ap- 
prrach and his masterly craftsman- 
sho, but the music seemed, to put 
it bluntly, uninspired. Has it aged 
thit much in 20 years, OF was I 
‘Gen in?’ Writing about it to 
the New York Times, Herbert F. 
Peyser called the opera “an eter- 
nity of nothing.” Certainly Mr. 
Munch conducted the music with 
devotion arid apparent understand- 
ing and it was, on the whole, well 
received. | 

In sharpest contrast was the next. 
item on the program, Stravinsky's 
ballet “Card Game,” which he him- 
self conducted here in 1939 and re- 
peated five years later. This music, 
too, needs the background of the 
stage, the atmosphere of the thea- 
tre. It is not at all hard to take 
and at times skirts the obvious. You 
could call it a mixture of the amus- 
ing, the frivolous and the footling. 

Mr. Munch showed abundant 
sympathy for Stravinsky, as he had 
for Pfitzner, but the Schubert of 
the C major Symphony eluded him 
as he did his two predecessors. In 
the course of many years we have 
heard two performances of the Sym- 
phony that were wholly in the vein, 
those of the guest conductors, 
Boult and Szell. Yesterday the in- 
troduction to the first movement 
was too fast and the main body of 
the Andante con moto much too 
fast. The trio of the Scherzo lacked 
the Viennese lilt and much of what 
was left was pepped up and tonally 
eoarse. The less you do to Schubert 
the more he will do for himself. 
He is probably fundamentally much 
too simple for this complex age of 
ours. 
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By Harold Rogers SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 


eC he ___NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 
construct gh pet htly little ONO RED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 
» William Walton’s first and only 


a each in a different meétier. 


ymphony, completed in 1935, was In this oS onaaaee Mr. Munch 


smh for the first time in Borton | 


yesterday afternoon. It is the kind 
of music that lends itself to spec- 
tacular performance, Mr. Munch 
‘accordingly put the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra through, a few 
Spectacular paces. @- Yas O 


One is impressed by the rotare'§ 


‘lence of Walton’s craftsmanship, 


his ability to cut a pathway far 


enough from the beaten track to 
interesting but not too rough. 
frenzied first movement ‘Al- 
‘Geto assai) is emotionally super- 


charged, filled with brassy yang 


‘that take a relentles grip. 
the emcee "ae 


» This ig tension continues 
im the Scherzo (Presto con ma- 
lizia), and it’s not unti] the third 
movement (Adagio con melan- 
colia) that the music relaxes into 
a lyrical mood. A _ prevailing 
undercurrent of melancholy points 
the way to an urgent finale— 
majestic, noisy, compelling, “ight 
up to the massive chords of the 
conclusion. 

'. Mr. Munch played the music 
‘for all it was worth and played it 
‘well, In this symphony Walton 
forsook Anglo-Saxon reserve for 
‘an approach that is now Teutonic, 
‘now Gallic, yet always English in 
its over-all effect. It is something 
of a novelty to hear an Engjish 
‘symphony of strong emoticnal 
content. In this sense it was ner- 
ene fuel for Mr. Munch’s. fire. 


FF 4+ £ S$ 


Mr. Munch opened the program 
with Benjamin Britten’s Varia- 
tions for String Orchestra on a 
Theme by Frank Bridge. After the 
‘Walton Symphony he played 
Debussy’s tone poem, “La Mer.” 

e Britten Variations were 
Written in 1937 when the com- 
‘poser was 24, Frank Bridge was 
one of Britten’s early teachers. 
‘After the introduction and state- 
‘men it of Bridge’s theme, Britten 
makes free use of the material to 


i the three variations called 
ph » “Wiener Walz,” and 
the 
Mareh. “Aria Italiana, * “Bourrée 
Classique, ” “Moto Perpetuo,” 
Marcia Funebre, and the.final 
Fugue, These musical clichés, sas 
handled by Britten, are never 
trite. They bear the stamp of the 
‘composer’s individuality. They 
are jaunty lampoons, charming, 
witty;-and always ‘polite. 


sb 


_ The subtle, undulant moods of 
Debussy’s “La Mer” emerge in 
‘panoramic clarity under Mr. 
‘Munch’s_ sensitive treatment. 
Those who have studied the po- 
etry of the sea will find the fa- 
cets they know so well—the 
zephyrs, the gales, the white-caps 
or breakers, the sea becalmed at 
noonday, scintillating under 
moonlight, ruddy at sunset. Here 
we have both Debussy and Mr, 
Munch at the peak of their 
powers. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symp hony orchestra, 
ner iee Munch condu hen gave the 15th 
ram of the 69th season in Symphony 

Ap me afternoon. The program: 
Vari pons for tring Orchestra on a eme 
aaa Op. 10 Britten 

symphony, BOO. PR i oe bbe i ss 00d ee WERtON 
eee. :* ’ ‘Debussy 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It must be the mid-winter mopes 
or something, but yesterday’s con- 
cert. failed to stir too responsive a 
note in this listener. I wasn’t exact- 
ly bored by the program but on the 
other hand there wasn’t much in it 
to sustain interest; it passed the 
time we vr: Dh was about 
all. ~2P | 
|. ‘The chi —e or this neutral 
jreaction, I think, was the character 
of William Walton’ s First Sym- 
phony, receiving its first perform- 
ance in Boston. This is what you 
might call head-in-hands music 


‘Springing more from the conscious 
desire of the composer to manu- 


Fourteenth Pro rane 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 3, at 2: 30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, FEBRUARY 4, at 8: 30 o'clock 


Variations for String Orchestra, on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge, Op. 10 


Introduction and Theme 


Variations: Adagio — March — Aria Itali 


ana — Bour i il 
Moto Perpetuo — Marcia Fineten rée Classique 


Fugue and Finale 


Symphony No. 


Allegro assai 

Scherzo: Presto con malizia 

Un poco lento con malincolia 

Maestoso — Brioso ed ardamente — Vivacissimo — Maestoso 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 
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De l’aube a midi sur la mer 
Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 
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Boston Premiere in Program 


With Britten and Debussy 


By Harold Rogers 


' William Walton’s first and only 
symphony, completed in 1935, was 
heard for the first time in Boston 
yesterday afternoon. It is the kind 
of music that lends itself to spec- 


tacular performance, Mr. Munch 
accordingly put the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra through, a few 
spectacular paces. fe Ya> O 

One is impressed by the excel- 
lence of Walton’s craftsmanship, 
his ability to cut a pathway far 
enough from the beaten track to 
be interesting but not too rough. 
The frenzied first movement (Al- 
legro assai) is emotionally super- 
charged, filled with brassy blasts 
eee a relentles grip pon 
the listener. Pra 

4 &f ane 


This dynamic tension continues 
in the Scherzo (Presto con ma- 
lizia), and it’s not until the third 
movement (Adagio con melan- 
colia) that the music relaxes into 
a lyrical mood. A_ prevailing 
undercurrent of melancholy points 
the way to an urgent finale— 
majestic, noisy, compelling, “ight 
up to the massive chords of the 
conclusion. 

Mr. Munch played the music 
for all it was worth and playeg it 
well. In this symphony Walton 
forsook Anglo-Saxon reserve for 
an approach that is now Teutonic, 
now Gallic, yet always English in 
its over-all effect. It is something 
of a novelty to hear an Eng‘ish 
symphony of strong emoticnal 
content. In this sense it was ver- 
fect fuel for Mr. Munch’s. fire. 


s+ £ Sb 


Mr. Munch opened the program 
with Benjamin Britten’s Varia- 
tions for String Orchestra on a 
Theme by Frank Bridge. After the 
Walton Symphony he played 
Debussy’s tone poem, “La Mer.” 

The Britten Variations were 
written in 1937 when the com- 
poser was 24, Frank Bridge was 
one of Britten’s early teachers. 
After the introduction and state- 
ment of Bridge’s theme, Britten 
makes free use of the material to 


truct several sprightly little 
midees. each in a different metier. 
In this performance Mr. Munch 
omits the three variations called 
“Romance,” “Wiener Walz,” and 
“Chant.” Those he plays are the 
March, “Aria Italiana,” “Bourrée 
Classique,” ‘Moto Perpetuo,” 
Marcia Funebre, and the. final 
Fugue, These musical clichés, as 
handled by Britten, are never 
trite. They bear the stamp of the 
composer’s individuality. They 
are jaunty lampoons, charming, 
witty, and always polite. 
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The subtle. undulant moods of 
Debussy’s “La Mer” emerge in 
panoramic clarity under Mr, 
Munch’s_ sensitive treatment. 
Those who have studied the po- 
etry of the sea will find the fa- 
cets they know so well—the 
zephyrs, the gales, the white-caps 
or breakers, the sea becalmed at 
noonday, scintillating under 
moonlight, ruddy at sunset. Here 
we have both Debussy and Mr. 
Munch at the peak of their 
powers. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conductor, gave the 15th 
program of the 69th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The program: 
Variations for String Orchestra on a Theme 

by Frank Bridge, Op. 10 
Symphony 1 
“La Mer’’ 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It must be the mid-winter mopes 
or something, but yesterday’s con- 
cert failed to stir too responsive a 
note in this listener. I wasn’t exact- 
ly bored by the program but on the 


other hand there wasn’t much in it 
to sustain interest; it passed the 


time pleasantly but,that was A 


all. ~~ ow % de. 
|. “The onit® pe eh this neutral 


|reaction, I think, was the character 
of William Walton’s First Sym- 
phony, receiving its first perform- 
ance in Boston. This is what you 
‘might call head-in-hands music 
springing more from the conscious 
desire of the composer to manu- 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON . N 


INETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Fourteenth Pro rane 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 3, Al 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4, at 8:30 o'clock 


Variations for String Orchestra, on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge, Op. 10 


Introduction and Theme 


Variations: Adagio — March — Aria Itali 


: ana — Bourré — 
Moto Perpetuo — Marcia Funebre — ee 


Fugue and Finale 


Symphony No. 1 


Allegro assai 
Scherzo: Presto con malizia 
Un poco lento con malincolia 


Maestoso — Brioso ed ardamente — Vivacissimo — Maestoso 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


“La Mer,’ 
De l’aube a midi sur la mer 
Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


' Trois Esquisses Symphoniques 
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facture something really big and 


stunning than from any inner 
creative urge. One can hear Mr. 


Walton practically saying to him- 
self, “now here I shall. use two sets 
of tympani instead of one, and will 
that ever wow them!” and “let me 
See, where shall I put the fugue?” 
That this conscious intellectual 
process is part of all creative effort 
is clear enough; undisciplined im- 
provisational frenzy alone is not 
sufficient. But Mr. Walton’s sym- 
phony, skilfully wrought though 
it is, never gets off the ground. Its 
thematic material is quite without 
distinction; the listener finds it 
very hard indeed to even recall 
what it all sounded like once the 
last note ceases echoing. 
In contrast to this Benjamin 
Britten’s Variations on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge (who was this gifted 
composer's teacher) makes a very 
decided impression. Here, though in 
& small frame, is music at once 
alive, virile and urgent. I never did 
get the theme firmly fixed in mind. 
but it didn’t matter at all, for what 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
All of a sudden the symphony 
concerts are making a bow to 
Britain. The other day it was the 
Vaughan Williams of the Two Piano 
Concerto, and the current list con- 
tains numbers by two other con- 
temporary Englishmen: Benjamin 


Britten’s Variations for string or- 
chestra on a theme by Frank 
Bridge, which Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave us nine years ago, and the 
Symphony of William Walton, which 
we had not encountered before. The 


remaining item is y = en 7s “La 
Mer.” S- ¥ “5 © ooh 

Since we first heard the Bridge 
Variations we have come to know 
the true Britten, the Britten of 
“Peter Grimes” and “Albert Her- 
ring.” These variations come under 
the head of tonal pleasantry, but 
they are exceedingly pleasant, and 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Munch 
saw fit to omit three other varia- 
tions, as did Dr. Koussevitzky be- 
fore him. Britten’s musical fancies 
are enhanced by his remarkable 
command of the orchestrial strings, 
which yield him an amazing variety 
of colors and effects. The point is, 
of course, that Britten thinks or- 
chestrally: the though itself and its 
instrumental dress and setting are 
inseparable. The performance was 
a brilliant one. 

It also seemed that Mr. Munch 
was doing all that might be done 
for the i15-year-old Symphony of 
Walton. The piece has a certain 


compelling quality. Walton knows 
What he is _ about. However, 
though the movements are well 
contrasted among themselves, each 
one tends—or more particularly, 
the first three—to prolong and 
intensify a mood stated at the 
very outset. We have not had any 
Sibelius this season but there are 
plentiful suggestions of that com- 
poser in this Symphony, notably 
in the Scherzo, though such hints 
are by no means confined to this 
movement. Mr. Walton has been 
in the public eye of late as com- 
poser of the scores for those two 
Shakespeare ,films, “Henry V” and 
“Hamlet.” This Symphony indi- 
cates that such background music 
is right up his alley. 

With commendable confidence in 
himself, Mr. Munch has gone right 
ahead and played the Koussevitzky 
war horses. He has even gone out 
of his way to play them, as at this 
week’s concerts, when he is giving 
us “La Mer,” which we heard 
only last April. I found this ver- 
sion distinctly less imaginative 
than Koussevitzky’s and quite lack- 
ing in the tonal magic that so dis- 
tinguished the latter. Instead of 
@ painting in oils, here was an 
etching. Since Mr. Munch is 
French and Dr. Koussevitzky Rus- 
sian, the Munch wavy with “The 
Sea” may be the correct one. All 
I can say is that I prefer the 
other. 


Munch Conducts Britten 
Variations, Walton 


Symphony and ‘La Mer’ 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


English music and French, in the 
ratio of two-to-one, made up the 
program in which Charles Munch 
conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. The precise order 
was Benjamin Britten’s Variations 
on a Theme by Frank Bridge. last 
heard here in 1941; William Wal- 
ton’s only Symphony, new to 
Boston, and “La Mer,” by Debussy. 
This Was in every respect an in- 
teresting concert and, in the case of 


he and ang" SO a ore 
an at, ” - 
The Variffion’ on! ° Set | 


Frank Bridge, once Britten's 
teacher, are nicely made and, happily 
for those who dislike the academic 
implications of the word “varia- 
tions,” they do not sound like varia- 
tions at all. They have a good deal 
of life and color, and in some of the 
String writing you almost hear the 
sea which beat against the rocks 
below Peter Grimes’ fishing shack 
on the coast near Aldeborough. In 
addition, there jis a sense of sophis- 


tication and also of variety which 
make these movements very attrac- 
tive indeed. There is one further 
notable point about this score, and 
the Walton Symphony, too, for that 
matter; each has motion, consistent. 
motion which does not seem either} 
forced or mechanical, as in a good 
deal of present day music. 

But where the Variations are 
consistently of our own day, Wal- 
ton’s Symphony oscillates between 
present and past. Walton wrote a 
very long Symphony, which might 
have been trimmed by a third be- 
fore he let it out of his hands. It 
‘is very interesting, full of life and 
‘passion, of an oftentimes harsh 
‘idiom. The brass roar, and the 
‘percussion crash like thunder in 
‘the powerful first movement and 
the spirited finale. Yet, oddly 
enough, one page is typically mod- 
ern, and the next carries you back 
30 or 40 years to people like 
Vaughan Williams of the “Pastoral” 
and “London” symphonies. All the 
same, It is a likeable work, and I 
hope Mr. Munch will play it again. 

The conductor, to my way of 
thinking, failed to triumph with 
“La Mer” as he has done with “La 
Valse,” “Daphnis and Chloe.” and 
Other familiar scores this season. 
Debussy’s sea was a painted one. 
‘precisely detailed, full of color, but 
not the living, surging, fascinating 
water it ought to be. Here is one 
‘score, I think, which needs the 
crafty hand of the interpreter, and 
‘which does not—or at least did not 
'yesterday—respond to Mr. Munch’s 
“straight” manner of conducting it. 
“La Mer” needs the subtle varia- 
tions of tempo, expression. nuance 
which bring it alive: without them 
it remains a sea upon a canvas, 
rigid and still. 

It! was good to note that Mr 
Munch has restored the platform to 
the stage of Symphony Hall, The 
orchestra sounds hetter with them 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s policy of en- 
couraging the American composer 
has been continued by his suc: 
cessor. Already this year Mr. 
Munch has premiered a Symphony 
by Bernard Wagenaar, besides play- 
ing pieces by Copland and Piston, 
both of which were new to Boston. 
At this week’s concerts he is bring: 
ing to pass the first performance 
of William Schuman’s Violin Con. 
certo, while the program starts of 
with a standard American number 
Barber’s Overture ,'T Sc 1 for 
Scandal.” a a 

Mr. Schuman told an interviewe: 
that it was his intention to write ¢ 
concerto of symphonic proportions 
What he seems to have accom. 
plished is an orchestral piece and 
on the whole, an interesting one 
with a prominent and exceedingly 


difficult part for’ sdlo Violin. isaac 
Stern was the violinist yesterday. 
and he acquitted himself nobly in 
his Herculean task. ~~. 

Writing concertos is a.dangerous 
business. If soloists are not at. 
tracted to them it is no go. And J 
venture to suggest that the fiddlers 
will not tumble all over each other 
in their eagerness to-be the next 
to play the Schuman work. There 
just isn’t enough in it for them. 

This is not to sav that Mr. Schu- 
man has not written effectively 


for the violin but to suggest that 
the violinist does not occupy the 
Spotlight to the extent that a 
soloist would wish to. The music 
is typically Schumanesque, it is 
forceful and energetic, at times a 
little brutal. The piece runs in 
three movements; but the first and 
last have many subdivisions, giving 
the work a rhapsodic quality. 
There are places where the violin 
Sings and soars and Mr. Stern made 
the most of them. The applause 
after the Concerto was mostly for 
the composer but Mr. Stern had 
his innings at the end of the con- 
cert after a beautiful performance 
of the Concerto of Mendelssohn, 
which, served up in such _ shape, 
was good to hear. 

Mr. Munch missed the point in 
Barber’s Overture. That which 
should have been gay was trans- 
formed into an unnecessary racket. 
The lyric portions came off better, 
but they didn’t seem to fit with 
the rest. Otherwise, the conductor 
was on his best behavior yester- 
day, and he accomplished wonders 
with the remaining item on the pro- 
gram, Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” 
Symphony. Evidently, this is one 
of his specialities; he conducted it 
from memory and succeeded in 
getting himself, the orchestra and 
the audiense quite worked up over 
it. It isn’t safe to dismiss any 
piece as duJl, some conductor or 
performer nay come along and 
prove it to be just the opposite, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the 15th_concert 
of the 69th season in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. Isaac Stern, violinist, 
was the soloist in the following program: 
Overture ‘‘The School for Scandal’ Barber 
Concerto for ou kan ry: ey 
Symphony No. 5, Op. : Men 
Concerto for Violin, Op. 64 Mendelssonn 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It would be interesting and cer- 
tainly illuminating to know what 
William Schuman had in mind in 
composing this, his first violin 
concerto, which yesterday after- 
noon provided the only water 
jump in an otherwise easy course, 
and a water jump, come to think 


of it, into which most of ys toppled 
headfirst. @ *H{-50 7 
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Culty with ease and relish. It is 
also a continued source of astonish- 
ment during the performance to 
consider the monumental effort 
that must have gone into memo- 
‘izin music. But the music 
itself, though obviously of superior 
Scholarship and of formidable 
Craftsmanship, simply fails to touch 
@ responsive chord. : | 
Actually its vocabulary is not 
‘erribly advanced. That is to say 
anybc who enjoys contemporary 
music at Bag vt follow both the 
general plan of the work ang hear 
its textures. Nor is it unimpressive. 
it is simply that it seems entirely 
Wanting in likability, in musicality, 
tn emotional quality, in what might 
be-called heart. And music for the 
violin without. heart somewhere 
along the line is no music at all. 
T would have got a great deal more 
| soe ag ss et rea the solo violin 
rem acet throughout, for I 
have always liked. Mr. Schuman’s 
Way with the orchestra, and this 
‘was No exception, _ 

__A very decided exception during 
the afternoon, however, was what 
happened to Mendelssohn’s “Ref- 
rmation” symphon 

in Mr, Munch’s 

ception. I had hi 


» 


Self a work of very telling effect. 
The way the conductor introduced 
‘bhe Dresden amen in the first move- 
ment made it seem as if it had 
aritted in from on high. He gave 
me scherzo life that it never 
aed to have before, imbued the 
1 th unbelievable radiance,, 
and actually achieved, in the fugue-. 
chorale, much of the grandeur and 
106 & little of the sound of Bach 
wie 6 minor Mass. It was a 
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Isaac Stern, the sorcerer of the 
fiddle who is also a first-rate mu- 
sician, is soloist at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts this week. 
He plays two Concertos, the new 
one, Soryet a first performances, 
by William Schuman, and the E 
minor of Mendelssohn. Conductor 
Charles Munch begins the program 
with that admirable Overture, “The 
School for Scandal,” by Samuel 
Barber. and includes in it the 
“Reformation” § mphony en- 
delssohn. ah he <7 

Mr. Schuman’s rk; ompleted 
about two years and one-half ago, 
is not going to win friends and in- 
fluence people in a hurry. Lobby 
conversation about it at intermis- 
sion, yesterday, was probably a 
good deal more severe than any 
criticism of it that appears in the 
morning papers. The plain truth is 
that apart from the slow movement, 
the idiom is crabbed and harshly 
dissonant, and the public just doesn’t 
like dissonance. This, of course, is 
a quick and superficial judgment; 
for the people who buy tickets hear 
a new piece once, remember mostly 
what they don’t like rather than 
what they like, and condemn ihe 
music offhand. | 

A more patient and reasoned esti- 
mate would take into account the 
singing slow movement, which to 
my ears is quite pleasant; the un- 
usual formal structure of the first 
and third movements, whiéh are 
subdivided into several sections: the 
individual and often times powerful 
scoring of the first movement. and 
the ingenuity of the long cadenza 
in that movement. 

Such an estimate would also con- 
sider the unusual effect of the out- 
of-key harmonics (and I hope the 
typesetter makes this word har- 
monics and not harmonies) of the 
solo fiddle against the orchestra; the 
rieh variety of rhythmic invention 
and the manner in which the solo 
instrument stands out all the way. It 
takes a skilled hand to write in 
this fashion, | | 

Yet as pure sound, some pages are 
ugly, and some freakish, while there 
are those of much beauty. I can't 
say I was enthralled by a first hear- 
ing, but I would like to hear the 
score again. Mr. Schumann must 


have had his reasons (not clearly 
expressed in the description he sup- 
plied for the program books) for 
writing as he did, and I find it hard 
to believe he is deliberately culti- 
vating ugliness. Let us hear it again, 
meanwhile categorizing the Concer- 
to as strongly individual and some- 
what. baffling, 
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The movements of William Schuman’s Violin Concerto 
are as follows: — 


I. Allegro risoluto; Molto tranquillo; Agitato — fervente. 
II, Interlude (Andantino) 


III. Presto leggiero: Adagio; Alla marcia; Cantabile alternando 
con presto. 


SIXTY-NI 
NTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTy 


$$ EEN RUMORED _FORTYOE AND Pee 
fifteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 10, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 11, at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture, ‘The School for Scanda]” 


soncerto for Violin and Orchestra 

Allegro risoluto 

, Interlude (Andantino) 
Irac ern: | " 

II. Presto leggiero; Adagio; Alla Marcia: Cantabile alternando 

(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


° 
MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 5 In D minor, 


“Reformation,” Op. 107 


I. Andante; Allegro con fuoco 


II. Allegro vivace 


III. Andante Chorale: “Kin foc oe ; 
Chorale: “Ein fest« Burg”; Allegro vivace; Allegro maestoso 


MEN loli 
NDELSSOHN Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 


E minor, Op. 64 


I. Allegro molto appassionato 
II. Andante - 


III. Allegro molto vivace 
—— a eceeeeeeee 


SOLOIST 
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| For mysélf, I could not down tne: 
impression that his basic motiva- 

tion was to get in line with every 
other first line composer by com- 
Posing at least one violin concerto: 

no composer should be without one. 

This is not to say that Mr. Schu- 

man, surely one of our most 

prominent contemporary composers, | 
is anything but sincere, or that he 
js at all wanting in ideas..On the 
‘contrary, this concerto is easily one 
of the most earnest and determined 
efforts I ever heard, and it con- 
tains enough ideas to keep the 
Violinist (in this case Isaac Stern 
and &@ magnificent violinist from 
any point of yiew) at a frantic 

Pitch of activity most of the time. 
| it happens these ideas are far 
more interesting to the eye than 

the ear. It is exhilarating indeed 
to’ watch Mr. Stern rage up and 
down the finger board, solving viq- 
linistic problems of immense diffi- 

culty with ease and relish. It is 

also a continued source of astonish- 

ment during the performance to 

consider the monumental effort 

that must have gone into memo- 

rizing this music. But the music 

itself, though obviously of superior 

Scholarship and of formidable 

craftsmanship, simply fails to touch 

& responsive chord. 

Actually its vocabulary is not 
terribly advanced. That is to say 
anybody who enjoys contemporary 
music at all can follow both the 
general plan of the work and hear 
its textures. Nor is it unimpressive. 
It is simply that it seems entirely 
wanting in likability, in musicality, 
in emotional quality, in what might 
be called heart. And music for the 
violin without heart somewhere 
along the line is no music at all. 
I would have got a great deal more 
out of it, indeed, had the solo violin 
remained tacet throughout, for I 
have always liked Mr. Schuman’s 
way with the orchestra, and this 
was no exception. 

A very decided exception during 
the afternoon, however, was what 
happened to Mendelssohn’s “Ref- 
ormation” symphony as it emerged 
in Mr. Munch’s stimulating con- 
ception. I had hitherto found this 
symphony one of the weaker in the 
repertoire; yesterday it revealed it- 


Isaac Stern Performs 
Mendetbssohn, Schuman 


Concertos at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Isaac Stern, the sorcerer of the 
fiddle who is also a first-rate mu- 
siclan, is soloist at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts this week. 
He plays two Concertos, the new 
one, receiving first performances, 
by William Schuman, and the E 
minor of Mendelssohn. Conductor 
Charles Munch begins the program 
with that admirable Overture, “The 
School for Scandal,” by Samuel 
Barber. and includes in it the 
“Reformation” § symphony en- 
delssohn. o-i >Y | 

Mr. Schuman’s wtrk, @ompleted 
about two years and one-half ago, 
is not going to win friends and in- 
fluence people in a hurry. Lobby 


conversation about it at intermis- 


sion, yesterday, was probably a 
good deal more severe than any 
criticism of it that appears in the 
morning paaers. The plain truth is 
that apart from the slow movement, 
the idiom is crabbed and harshly 
dissonant, and the public just doesn't 
like dissonance. This, of course, is 
a quick and superficial judgment, 
for the people who buy tickets hear 
a new piece once, remember mostlv 
what they don’t like rather than 
what they like, and condemn ihe 
music offhand. 

A more patient and reasoned esti- 
mate would take into account the 
singing slow movement, which to 
my ears is quite pleasant; the un- 
usual formal structure of the first 
and third movements, whiéh are 
subdivided into several sections: the 
individual and often times powerful 
scoring of the first movement. and 
the ingenuity of the long cadenza 
in that movement. 

Such an estimate would also con- 
sider the unusual effect of the out- 
of-key harmonics (and I hope the 
typesetter makes this word har- 
monics and not harmonies) of the 
solo fiddle against the orchestra; the 
rieh variety of rhythmic invention 
and the manner in which the solo 


Instrument stands out all the way. It 
takes a skilled hand to write in 


this fashion, 


MENDELSSOHN 


The movements of William Schuman’s Violin Concerto 
are as follows: — 


I. Allegro risoluto; Molto tranquillo; Agitato — fervente. 


II. Interlude (Andantino) 


III. Presto leggiero; Adagio; Alla marcia; Cantabile alternando 
con presto. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 


. NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 
Fifteen th “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. FEBRUARY 10, al 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING. FEBRUARY ll, at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture, “The School for Scandal” 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Allegro risoluto 

Interlude (Andantino) 
MI. Presto legoiero; Adagio; Alla Marcia: Cant 


abile alternando 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


oe 


MENDELSSOHN 


Httttesseeeeesoeessy,. Symphony No, 5 In D minor, 


“Reformation,” Op. 107 
I. Andante; Allegro con fuoco ; 
Il. Allegro vivace 

\ndante Chorale: “Ein f¢ ste Bure’; Allegro vivace; Allegro maestoso 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 
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Yet as pure sound, some pages are 
Self a work of very telling effect. ‘aie and some freakish, while there I. 
The way the conductor introduced | are those of much beauty. I can't II. 
the Dresden amen in the first move- isay I was enthralled by a first hear- III. 
ment made it seem as if it had imme. but I would like to hear the 
drifted in from on high, He gave score again. Mr. Schumann must 
the “ya life ee It never have had his reasons (not clearly 
Seemed to have be ore, imbued the expressed in the description he sup- 
andante with unbelievable radiance, plied for the program books) for ovnane 
and actually achieved, in the fugue- writing as he did. and I find it hard ISAAC STERN 
chorale, much of the grandeur and to believe he is deliberately culti- 
not a little of the sound of Bach vating ugliness, Let us hear it again, 
in the B minor Mass. It was a meanwhile categorizing the Concer- 
revelation. | to as strongly individual and some- 

what paffling. 
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E minor, Op. 64 


Allegro molto appassionato 
Andante 


Allegro molto vivace 
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And so, too, was the same com- 

ser’s E minor Violin Concerto, a 

ork so hackneyed it' has all. but 
lost its identification. Yesterday it 
Was played by Mr. Stern in a way to 
flabbergast the most seasoned 
listener. His tone was marvelous, 
his technique irreproachable, his 
style impeccable. And he did it 
with just the right sense of ease, of 
joy in performance. It may also 
be said that Mr. Munch, of whose 
accompanimental art I have often 
spoken so warmly, again found 
things in the orchestra we simply 
never heard before, little nuances 
and voices and elegances that are 
usually overlooked entirely. 

It might be. added that the con- 
cert got off to a fine, bright start 
with Samuel Barber’s wholly en- 
tertaining “School for Scandal’ 
Overture, and that next week the 
orchestra is out of town. When it 
returns on Feb. 24 Robert Casa- 
desus will be the soloist in Mozart’s 
C minor Concerto and d’Indy’s 
Symphony on a French Mountain 
Song. Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and d’Indy’s Introduction to 
“Fervaal” round out the program. 


ee 


Violin Concerto Presented 
With Isaac Stern as Soloist 


By Harold Rogers 


l’ll never forget how impressed 
I was the day my fifth-grade 
music teacher told us that “music 
is the universal language.” 

“Yes, children,” she elaborated, 
“we may not understand French 
or German, Hungarian or Span- 
ish, but we do understand their 
music, don’t we? pe HeSO | 

The point seemed logical 
enough, so we said we did, But 
several years later I was rudely 
awakened to discover that my 
teacher was simply another of the 
many prophets who speak in ad- 
vance of their era, Music is a lan- 
guage, that’s true, but not unl- 
versal-«-that is, not yet, And that 
Pentecestal day of music, when 
all men will hear what is being 
said and understand it, seqns 
further off than ever. at 


eS Sa 


Even contemporary American 
music cannot be understood by 
many Americans, Our composers 
are constantly seeking new ways 
to say a thing, and if we wish to 
understand it, we must also learn 
the new way, William Schuman, if 
we may judge by the first per- 
formance of his violin concerto 
yesterday in Symphony Hall, is 
one of these composers. 


Mr. Stern, remembered for his | 
brilliant performance of Prokofieff’s | 
First Concetto here two years ago, | 
plaved with great effect and techni- 
cal aplomb what must be a fiendishly 
difficult part. It was a labor of 
love, and he expended upon Schu- 
man as much virtuosity, musical 
comprehension and richness of tone 
as he did upon the wonderful old 
masterpiece by Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Stern was rapturously applauded 
after both performances. Mr. Schu- 
man, bowing from the stage, also 
received his share of applause. 

In prospect the ‘Reformation’ 
Symphony was not exciting, for it 
can be’an old-fashioned and rather 
pompous affair. But that was reck- 
oning without the vitalizing effect 
of Mr. Munch’s conducting. which 
restored a vigor, almost a brilliance, 
to these faded pages. 


Melody, according to Mr. Schu- 
man, is not always recognized as 
melody by many listeners, Those 
who are trained to understand 
conventional melodic patterns will 
likely find Mr. Schuman’s melo- 
dies discomfiting, if not altogether 
incomprehensible, . 

Yet Mr, Schuman’s concerto 1s 
extremely melodic—melodies that 
hop about like a drop of water 
on a hot griddle, melodies shot 
through with gaping intervals, 
ubiquitous melodies that leap all 
over the finger board of the fiddle. 

In the Interlude, the second of 
three movements, it was Isaac 


Stern’s buoyant tone and flawless 
technique as soloist that brought 
Mr. Schuman’s poetics closer to 
the listener than at other times. 
If Mr. Stern produced a few un- 
musical sounds, the exigencies of 
the score put him to it. His pre- 
cision was impressive, especially 
when he struck off those notes 
that are perched precariously 
high upon the ledger lines. But 
as to the value of the concerto 
itself, only those who speak Mr. 
Schuman’s tongue are in a posi- 
tion to say. 


ies we 


Isaac Stern 


Charles Munch is balancing the 
program this week end by putting 
the Americans — Barber and 
Sschuman—in one scale, and Felix 
Mendelssohn in the other. He first 
led the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Barber’s overture 
The School for Scandal.” After 
the Schuman concerto he played 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Beformation ” 
Symphony, Mr. stern then re- 
Spl to the stage to play the 
aoe eee Concerto in E minor 
When Mr. Munch conducts a 
symphony, he £oes at it with such 
sincerity that his tempos, for the 
moment, seem inevitable. His 

reading of the “Reformation” 
Symphony was in turn fervent 
stormy, serene, victorious. Owing 
to the speed, however. certain 
Passages lost their fine focus Mr 
Munch may not care to sacrifice 
his verve for such minor details 
There is no doubt that verve has 
more importance. E 

It was easier to assess Mr. 


Stern’s ability in th S 
sohn concerto, of pitepe times 
the Schuman, and the findings 
Call for superlatives. He has at- | 
tained a delicate balance of head 
hands, and heart, with emphasis 


on the heart. There were no lan- 
guage barriers here. The audience 
heard a familiar tongue saying 
geo things, and they cheered 
Mr, Stern for the magni 

ter . ificent wa 
he said them. . 
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Cnarjes Munch conducted the 


passage slowly and carefully. “All 
right now,” he ordered, “again—a 


tempo!” 2. 9- So Fromet 


- The men of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra waited for his. 
‘down-beat. Mr. Munch, seated on’ 


the edge of the high chair he uses 
during rehearsals, looked over his 


left shoulder to Isaac Stern, the 


‘soloist who stood facing the or- 
chestra. st 

Mr, Stern tucked the fiddle un- 
der his left arm and beat time 
with his right hand to indicate 


‘about how fast he thought it 
‘should: go. | 

| 5 5 

-. Mr. Munch then looked over his 
right shoulder to William Sehu- 
‘man, the composer who wrote the 
concerto, Mr. Schuman, seated 
with the score on his lap, also 


beat time to indicate how fast he 
thought it should go, Mr. Schu- 


man’s tempo was a little faster 


than Mr, Stern’s. 
So Mr. Munch gave his down- 


beat accordingly and off went the 
jlast movement at a merry clip. 


Mr. Stern, looking sporty in «@ 
reen-and-white plaid shirty 
tted his fiddle under his chin, 

dug in with his bow, and let the 

fireworks fly, | | 
 “T tried: to write a work that 
would exploit the virtuoso qualt- 
fies of the violin,” Mr. Schuman’ 
had explained only a few minutes 
before wher the orchestra. was in 

recess, “But at the same time T 

didn’t want to turn out a super- 

ficial piece. I wanted it to be the 
very best I could attain in a sym- 
phonic form.” 

Mr, Schuman, who has_ beeti 

president of -the Juilliard School 

of Music since 1945, doesn’t caré 

‘to describe his music, He feels 

that words should not be required’ 

‘to bolster the music, that it should 

Speak for itself and explain itself | 

in its own idiom. | 

| Pile Boe tf | 


Melody, he said, is the bread 
and butter of music, In contempo< 
Fary music melody is often there, 
but the listener sometimes doesn’t 
“recognize it as such. | ‘s 
Mr. Schuman’s violin concerta 
2 yee its world premiére at . 
the concerts this week end in: 
Sy mphony Hall. It was commis« 


by Samuel Dushkin, the 
t who also cominiiadioned’ 


13, 1947, 


a violin concerto ny ‘Stravinsky. 
Mr. Schuman completed it J y 
- - | one 4 
It is in three movements: T. 
Allegro risolyte-Motto tranquille 
—Agitato-fervente, II. Interlud@ 
(Andantino). III, Presto leggiero 
—Adagio—Alla Marcia—Canta- 
bile alternando con Presto. — : 
After Mr. Munch had directed. 
the last resounding bars, the .vio-= 
lin sections, who apparently were 
particularly impressed, tapped. 
their bows against their strings 
in appreciation of Mr, Stern's 
ability. 


Delar 

_- William Schuman, whose new 

| violin’ concerto will have its | 
_ first performance at the week- 

 €nd concerts by the _ Boston 


Symphony Orchestra with Isaac 


Stern as soloist. 


I x 
SIXTY-NINTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Sixteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 25, at 8:30 o'clock 


SCHUMANN | 
I : Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 
I. Ziemlich langsam; lebhaft 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft 
IV. Langsam; lebhaft 
(Played without pause) 
Mozart oncerto ji jor f | 
ART Concerto in C major for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
(Koechel No. 467) 


Allegro maestoso 
Andante 


Allegro vivace assai 


INTERMISSION 


D’ INDy 
Introduction to ‘““Fervaal’”’ 


D INpy V 
Symphony for Orchestra and Pianoforte on a 
French Mountain Song, Op. 25 
I. Assez lent; Modérément animé 


II. Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur 
III. Animé 


ne A Ne 
SOLOIST 
ROBERT CASADESUS © 


Mr. C 
CASADESUS uses the STEINWAYy PIANO 
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Isaac Stern to Be Soloist — 


In Symphony Hall Premieére 


Cnarles Munch conducted the 
passage slowly and carefully. “All 
right now,” he ordered, ‘“again—a 


e 

fempo!” 9. 9- PY, Gronct 

The men of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra waited for his 
down-beat. Mr. Munch, seated on 
the edge of the high chair he uses 
during rehearsals, looked over his 
left shoulder to Isaac Stern, the 
soloist wno stood facing the or- 
chestra. . , 

Mr, Stern tucked the fiddle un- 
der his left arm and beat time 
with his right hand to indicate 
about how fast he thought it 
should go. 

> Ae ee 


Mr. Munch then looked over his 
right shoulder to William Schu- 
man, the composer who wrote the 
concerto, Mr. Schuman, seated 
with the score on his lap, also 
beat time to indicate how fast he 
thought it should go, Mr. Schu- 
man’s tempo was a little faster 
than Mr. Stern’s. 

So Mr. Munch gave his down- 
beat accordingly and off went the 
last movement at a merry clip. 
Mr. Stern, looking sporty in a 
green-and-white plaid shirt, 
fitted his fiddle under his chin, 
dug in with his bow, and let the 
fireworks fly, : 

“I tried to write a work that 
would exploit the virtuoso quali- 
ties of the violin,’ Mr. Schuman 
had explained only a few minutes 
before wher the orchestra. was in 
recess, “But at the same time T 
didn’t want to turn out a super- 
ficial piece. I wanted it to be the 
very best I could attain in a sym- 
phonic form.” 

Mr. Schuman, who has been 
president of the Juilliard School 
of Music since 1945, doesn’t care 
to describe his music. He feels 
that words should not be required 
to bolster the music, that it should 
speak for itself and explain itself 
in 1ts Own idiom. 


bik’ Ss 


Melody, he said, is the bread 
and butter of music. In contempo- 
rary music melody is often there, 
but the listener sometimes doesn’t 
recognize it as such. | 

Mr. Schuman’s violin concerta 


will have its world premiere at 


the concerts this week end in 
Symphony Hall. It was commis- 
sioned by Samuel Dushkin, the 
violinist who also commissioned 


a violin concerto by Stravinsky. 
Mr. Schuman completed it July 
13, 1947, 

It is in three movements: I, 
Allegro risoluto—Molto tranquillo 
—Agitato-fervente, II. Interlude 
(Andantino). III, Presto leggiero 
—Adagio—Alla Marcia—Canta- 
bile alternando con Presto. ' 

After Mr. Munch had directed 
the last resounding bars, the vio- 
lin sections, who apparently were 
particularly impressed, tapped 
their bows against their strings 
in appreciation of Mr, Stern’s 
ability. 


ee sexe! SERIES 


Delar 
William Schuman, whose new 
violin concerto will have its 


first performance at the week- | 


end concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with Isaac 
Stern as soloist. 


SIXTY- 
NINTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTy 


Sixteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 25» at 8:30 o'clock 


SCHUMANN . 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 


I. Ziemlich langsam; lebhaft 
Romanze: Ziemlich langsam 
Scherzo: Lebhaft 
Langsam; lebhaft 

(Played without pause) 


Concerto in C major lor Pianoforte and 


) Orchestra 
(Koechel No. 407) 


Allegro maestoso 
Andante 


Allegro vivace assai 


INTERMISSION 


D' INDY. . 
Introduction to “Fervaal’”’ 


DINDY..... yy or C | 
"+++++++-9ymphony for Orchestra and Pianoforte on 
French Mountain Song, Op. 2 
I. Assez lent; Modérément animé 


A 


If. Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur 
Ill. Animé 


ee 


SOLOIST 
ROBERT CASADESUS 


Mr. CASApEFsu eS TE 
CASADESUS Uses the STEINWAy PIANO 
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Pianist Heard in Mozart — 
Concerto, d’ Indy Symphony 


By Harold Rogers 


Robert Casadesus is appearing 
this week end-as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
its concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Yesterday afternoon: marked his 


fourth engagement with Ps 
orchestra since 1938. The ; 
tinguished French pianist Ro 
heard in Mozart’s rat od 
major (K, 467) and in in _ 
d’indy’s Symphony tor — : 
and Pianoforte on a ren 
ntain Song, 
eae tie eee 


that 
Casadesus has a style a 
Re Bh crisp and mde menace 
vith an expressive, 
oo Stace amalgamation ane 
cially suited to Mozart's dainty 
tracery and rath mc Thea, 
prace Charles Munch reduced t 
orchestra to classical Jobgc tn — 
for the Mozart concerto, t yd 
striking a hannier te 
the piano, and achieving hg 

larity. ; 
gh Fe er M, Casadesus 
Steinway was tuned a ee 
lower than the orchestra, a . 
of his entrances were noticeat : 
fiat But the strings adjuste 
easily, eliminating the differ ence, 
and the concerto closed with Cc . 
ors flying, The rege pti 
especially clean and oy a 

d 


ar, i 2 ars a4 ’ \s 
ag piano role in the Pat, 


symphony is less of a show ete 
since it is handled wd ga a 
gato, an integral part o ° 
orchestral fabric. But ae bs 
many times when it rises ft = 
the orchestra like a Soar 
Alp, glistening in the pe pen 
Casadesus made the most o 
coruscating moments. 


ee ee 


D’Indy had a sturdy brand of 
impressionism, preferring an 
earthy pastoral quality to the 
evanescence of dreams. The first 
two movements of his symphony 
evoke distinct moods of the Alpine 


t for the last movement 
a winds had the misfortune to 
use a phrase suggestive of or 
that Irving Berlin used, some : 
years later, in the theme song of 
his show, “This Is the Army. 
But aside from this unhappy cone 
notation, the last movement is Ry 
exciting piece of writing. : 
Munch whipped it into a snowy, 
scintillating froth, 


D’Indy was also represented on 


the program by an idyllic frag- 


ment, the introduction to his 
“Fervaal.”’ 
Tiiitunann's sg mag ea: 
in D minor, which r, 
niaved earlier this season for — 
Pedaion Fund concert, a, he 
opening number yesterday, bes 
et tender, this symphony ue 
Mr Munch’s baton became my 
peliingly eloquent, trenchant — 
emotion, but the ooh ho on 
altered a word of what Sc u 
has said. ~*~ 


‘ * 


seme “SUS, pianist, 
BERT CASADEI SUS, 
et will be soloist with the il i 
Symphony Orchestra at Symp nar 
Hall on Friday afternoon and Sa 
urday evening. 


Casadesus Piano Solotst 
in Mozart and D’Indy 
Works at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Yesterday’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was one of the 
most satisfying thus far this season. 


usic performed was good and 
ia age it had the age ong mad he 
relative familiarity. (It - —— : eat 
so often, to listen in com = Be 
ease, with nothing new to abs a 
And in the matter of performa “4 
the whole afternoon was a triump 


ant blend of 23. ¢0 « apd vir- 
ity. o Sent 
bert ak esus, ong: of my 


Concerto N 


favorite 
Mozart’s 


. 467), 
rtist for Vincent 


Pirited little Concerto 


yed by 


Chestra. 
and coming after the full-bodied 


Schumann Sym- 
anemic. It also 
Where the, 
were in-! 


was rather badly placed. Pla 
a considerably reduced or 


romanticism of the 
Phony, it sounded 
sounded out of tune, 
woodwind instruments 
volved, because they coul 
down to the pitch of the piano. 


Casadesus, ‘an ideal 


r, brought to the 


elous technique, which 
note evenly articulated, 
style, 
Ss every phrase gracefy] 
ation to its con- 


nderful sense of 


and stand in re] 
text. Just as fine was 
formance of the de 

SO ex 

fresh 


Of what t 
written. No won 
Was received with tumul 
thusiasm, He Well deserve 
Schumann 
‘Munch at hi 
preter, 


Casadesus 
tuous en- 


expressive Passion 
orchestra and con- 


French 
errated, 
Ntly than 


€vived it for y 
tackle D’Indy’s 
he Mountain” 


S, perhaps 
“Summer 
next season. 


symphony Concert 


The 
Munch 


Schumann 
6. 21 in C major (K.467) 


Mozart 
Introduction to ““Fervaal,”’ 
“ymphony on a 


French Mountain Air 
d'Indy 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It seems to me a remarkably 


| Pleasant custom this, of having our 
symphony soloists do two concerti 
on the same program. Yesterday’s 
concert would have been memorable 


d not get! 


for the 
fine “§ 
tai 


of a score 


surpassing 
beauty, € are, besides, doz- 


harm from 
d early ro- 
m with fa- 


€ns of others of infinite ¢ 
the baroque, Classical an 


mantic eras. Pairing the 
Miliar works 


‘Ss not going 
him over, nor can 


Concerto is 
S an engag- 
ary, of them 
have one of 


€ Mozart 
Slow movements, It must be said 


that Robert Casadesus (Who has re. 


the most exalted of all th 


cently recorded thi 
an absolute maste 
Style. His perfor 


was Of crystalline Clarity, of grace, 
finish, elan 


power, 


S week on LP) jg 
r of the Mozart 


> & performer, 

Of great Stature. But— 

that old “but” again— 
it is my regrettable duty to com- 
Plain once again about that bogey 
that has plagued us hereabouts for 
years, the bogey of one pitch for 


the orchestra, another for the 
piano. 


Unless My ears deceived me ter- 


ribly, the piano was a §00d eighth 
of a tone flat. If you don’t hear 
these things it is a small matter: if 
you do it is as irritating as a finger- 
Nail on a blackboard..And it is an 
Old story in Symphony Hall, far 
too old, and it does seem the time 
has come either to use only those 
pianos that can be tuned to 444 

(or whatever it is howadays) or get 
the woodwind Players a new set of 
instruments that can be tuned down 


Mance yesterday 
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to 440. Those missing four degrees 
have damaged so many symphony 
concerts I have lost count. 

It didn’t seem so bad in the 
“Symphony on a French Mountain 
Air,” which is a particularly ex- 
cellent and profitable work by a 
much underestimated composer. 
Here the piano keeps on a generally 
high dynamic plane and is so 
vigorously integrated . with the 
orchestral fabric (in contrast to 
the solos and tuttis of the Mozart) 


that the tonal discrepancies are 
not so painful. | 

This, too, is a neglected work— 
12 years since last done here—and 
though its roots in Wagner and 
Franck are easily perceived it is 
a thoroughly entertaining and 
stimulating piece. It is notable, too, 
in its closing movement, as the 
source of Irving Berlin’s “This Is 
the Army Mr. Jones.” which may 
Or may not be useful information. 

The concert opened with Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, which I 
have had previous occasion to dis- 
cuss (and I was again impressed 
yesterday with it), and asa quietly 
beautiful interlude there was 
d’Indy’s Introduction to “Fervaal,” 
exquisitely played. The program 
next week offers Haydn’s D major 
Symphony No. 104, Milhaud’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto in a first perfor- 
mance by Zadel Skolovsky, and 
Saint-Saens’ Third Symphony, with 
EF. Power Biggs as organist. 


the awkwardness of the instru. 
mentation and the highly persona] 
character of the music. Mr. Munch 
possesses the key to unlock its elo- 
quence, and what might easily be 
a doubtful work b com a..comM- 
manding one. mM 23-30 ha 

It had been announce hat Mr, 
Casadesus would play the C Minor 
Concerto of Mozart, a truly re. 
markable piece that we seldom get 
a chance to hear. But the C major 
has its special charm and beauty 
and the performance was a delight 
—-save for one thing: once more 
a soloist’s piano was not quite hich 
enough in pitch to meet the or- 
chestra. on its own ground. This 
liscrepancy was even more glaring 
in the d’Indy. Something must and 
should be done about this. It hap- 
pens all too often. 

The introduction to “Fervaal’ is 
mystical and one can understand 
why the opera has been compared 
to “Parsifal,” it is anything but 
operatic in the conventional sense, 
The performance was of an appro- 
priately elevated character. The 
“Symphnie Cevenole,” as it is some- 
times called, is one of the master- 
pieces of French music. Superb in 
its construction and craftsmanship. 
it. abounds in felicitous musical! 
ideas and runs the gamut of musi- 
cal effects, from quiet poetry to 
frenzied excitement, a _ little too 
frenzied in yesterday’s performance. 
which bordered here and there on 
the raucous. In this one respect 
d’Indy deserved better of his in- 


Reports Given 


By Trustees 


~ Of Orchestra 


Three important events took 


— 


Place yesterday afternoon in Sym-. 
phony Hall -at- the sixteenth: an- | 
nual, meeting, of the Society of) 
Friends of the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra, 3~. 2 ~ be, 


“A new motion picture of activi- | 


tiés atthe ‘Berkshire Music ‘Cen- 
ter, produced last ‘summer at 
Tanglewood by the Department of 
State’s Office of International In- 
formation, was given its first Bos- 
ton: showing, | | 
Oliver Wolcott, chairman of the 
Society .of Friends, was reelected 
49 this ‘position. for the ensuing 
| AS 
.. Charles Munch conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
4. short program | consisting of 
Samuel] Barber’s Overture, “The 
Schoo] for Scandal,” and Ravel’s 
“Valses Nobles ¢ét Sentimentales” 
ang “La Valse,” 
, ~tior to the ‘showing of + 
Tanglewood film, Hamilton Mace 
Fadden, its producer. told of some 
of the difficulties involved in’ its 
production, Hé had planned to 
Maké it in 1947, but hic plans 
were interrupted when Congress 


Skolovsky Soloist in 
New Milhaud C oncerto 


at Symphony Concerts 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The novelty this week at the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra ¢con- 
certs is the new Fourth Piano Con- 
certo of Darius Milhaud, which the 


| 


French composer finished last 


August in California. The soloist 
Is Zadel Skolovsky, a young artist 


of Russian parentage and Canadian 
birth, who makes his Boston debut 
on these occasions. Charles Munch 
begins the program with two items 
Of Haydn: the unimportant Over. 
ture to the forgotten opera “The 
Uninhabited Island.” and the last 
and preat Symphony in D Major 
No 104. For finale there is Saint- 
Saens’ spavined old Wwarhorse, the 
Third Symphony, whose organ part 
ls performed by E. Power Biggs, 

It would be pleasant to report that 
Milhaud, one of the finest of the 
middle-aged seneration of French 
creative musicians, has produced a 
fine and solid or even a great work 
im his Fourth Piano Concerto. The 
truth, however, seems to be in the 
other direction, It is a busy, busy 
piece, rhythmatically alive all the 


way, and at beginning and end hav- 
Ing the jiggling Jocularity of Mil- 
haud’s “Scaramouche” Suite. which 
these sections in a Way resemble. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT decided to discontinue “The Voice 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH of America” cultura] program. 

Yesterday’s Symphony Concert When this program Was reinstat-~ 
was one of the most satisfying and ed, he was able to Carry his plans 
gratifying of the season. The orch- through, The film will be exhibit- 
estra enjoyed the distinguished as- €d_extensivély abroad Its spoken 


sistance of Robert Casadesus, pian- commentary will be. translated 
ist, who was heard both in Mozart's into 30 languages, 
Mr, Wolcott Save a brief. out- 


C Major Concerto (K. 467) and in : 
d’Indy’s Symphony on a French line of the orchestra’s financial 
Mountain Song, a performance of situation, While the Outlook is 
which at the regular concerts was considerably brighter for the Bos. 
long overdue. The introduction to on Symphony than it is for other 
d’Indy’s opera “Fervaal” preceded $180 Oa orchestras, a deficit of 
the latter in what was apparently 4 9,000 is expected this year. 
its first Symphony Hall perform- adio and phonograph royalties 
ance,'-and the Fourth Symphony of eve temporarily fallen off. 
Schumann began the concert. Pd B. Cabot, president of 
* Mr. Munch’s remarkable re-crea- nesters Figo ng the 
j . n has been pels | 1€ orchestra had 
tion of the Schumann benehees pend echestra. had 


commented upon in these columns. , | 
Though this was the first perform- 10880 aOR year that amounted 


ance at a Friday-Saturday pair this eS. ee 
season, it had been heard on two ee | es 
ether occasions. Mr. Munch’s re- 
vitalizing of this work is on a par ZADEL SKOLOVSKY will play the 
with his treatment of the Mendels- world premiere of Darius Milhaud’s 
sohn “Reformation” symphony two new Fourth Piano Concerto with 
weeks ago. Even though Schu- the Boston Symphony under Charles 
mann’s Symphony is: vastly superior Munch’s direction at the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening 


ss 
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as a composition, it eludes the 
average conductor, both because of concerts. 
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Ps f Io are its lively and sustain 


ae nic buoyancy and the bright, | 


ing colors of the orchestration. 

. th . fact that the piano part has 
grotesque life of its “— 

~ compels attention except, 

é th. in the slow movement. 
ma Th solo part must be very 
ek ce ae Mr. Skolovsky, who has 
bh emed to be a big, a urce- 
ul technic, was equal to its de- 
pooting It would be nice to hear 
this gifted pianist again in a better 
args that would show off more of 
is talent. For the present one can 
only compliment him on his navi- 
Sation of an exacting duty, and to 
add that he was cordially received 

by the Friday audience, 

Mr. Munch gave both Overture 
and Symphony brisk performances 
that were nicely within the Haydn 
Style, clear, balanced, and at the 
same time having a subtle interpre- 
tive distinction that came from the 
special qualities of Charles Munch. 
As for Saint-Saens’ Symphony, he 
worked wonders upon it, making 
that perfumed slow movement 
‘sound fresh nad passionate. and the 
knock-’em-dead finale, bursting with 
its imposing organ chords, its boom- 
ing drums and crashing cymbals, 
sound like really important music. 
As a matter of record it was with 
‘this work, which he conducted here 


‘as guest in 1946, that Mr. Munch 


showed us what a supexb, conductor 
he is. S- -> $lat< 
The of€an "blende# well with the 


orchestra, and Mr. Biggs treated his 
part impeccably. Incidentally, it 
Was said that the piano which Mr. 
Skolovsky used would be brought 
up to the Boston Symphony’s un- 
usually high pitch of 444 vibrations 
per second. Perhaps some improve- 
ment was made, but this was diffi- 
cult to tell, owing to the dissonant 


character of Milhaud’s Concerto 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
_ The piece which first sold Charles 


« to some of us was the C 
‘Symphony of Saint-Saens 
1 organ), which he conducted 


ke guest four years ago. Here 
yes vd piece that had come to seem 
stinctly “old hat,” a sort of relic, 


e. Since hé has become the regu- 
wr ‘conductor we have seen him. 


we r. Munch brought it back to 
pe rf orm a similar feat with the 


zation” Symphony of Men- 
1. Nor. are these achieve- 
sam rel; a Rowton of pepping 
a nor omp 

+ 


re wilt 
nd oe atthe ov. 
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fat tortured - destined fae | 
st things about the Cok 


Jall or; o more than betede 
‘could 1e nid. the slow division of its 
smugness or the final move- 

tad of its Lisztian bombast. Nev- 
ertheless, the piece made good, even 
absorbing and exciting listening 
and brought down the house. What- 
ever you may say of Saint-Saens, 
he knew his business and this Sym- 
phony is a masterly piece of musical 


construction, with salient musital 


ideas and the whole attractively 
served up for orchestra. | . 

The current program begins with 
Haydn, both unfamiliar: and fa- 
miliar, and continues with the 
Fourth Piano Concerto of Milhaud 
in its first performances. Zadel Sko- 
lovsky, a pianist new to Boston, was 
the soloist. The Haydn items are 
the Overture to the opera “L’Isola 
Disabitata,”’ hitherto unheard at 
the Symphony Concerts, and the 
last and finest of the Symphonies, 
No. 104, which we had not heard for 
eight years and which was doubly 
welcome in Mr. Munch’s splendid 
reading. The operatic Haydn, long 
an unknown quantity in this part 


of the world, is beginning to get a 
little recognition. If the whole of 
this one-act opera is as good as the 
Overture, it should be worth our 
while to hear it. We can credit Mr. 
Munch with yet another valuable 
addition to the orchestra’s reper- 
tory. 

Modern composers who write con- 
certos take a considerable chance. 
The ‘first performance can always 
be arranged and possibly a few 
others by the same artist. But how 
about subsequent ones? In this par- 
ticular case. Mr. Milhaud may not 
fare too badly. His concerto is defi- 
nitely on the atrractive side. The 
first movement is full of life and 
good spirits, there is a striking slow 
movement, slightly on the macabre 


side, and a finale that is a sort of 


perpetual motion for the pianist 
with the orchestra playing a very 
minor role. How difficult the work 
is technically would be hard to say 
merely from listening to it, but it 
seemed to give Mr. Skolovsky no 
particular trouble. He played the 
Concerto as though he enjoyed do- 
ing it and it is safe to say that most 
of the audience enjoyed hearing 
him. He was well received. 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON . NINET 


EEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY :AFTERNOON, Marcu 3, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcnr 4, at 8:30 o’clock 
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HAYDN.... 
od SR en SN ey di UM 2 Overture to “L’Isola Disabitata’”’ 


(first performance at these concerts) 


Symphony in D major, No. 104 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto: Allegro 
Allegro spiritoso 


Concerto No. 4 for Piano and Orchestra 
Animé 


Trés lent 
Joyeux 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


S NT- E J | 
sentially ons ox, ae LET LE OEE ee eteicee: Symphony No. 3, in C minor 


(with organ), Op. 78 
Adagio; Allegro moderato; Poco adagio 
Allegro moderato; Presto; Maestoso: Allegro 


Organ: E. Power Buccs 


SOLOIST 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 


Mr. Skolovsky uses the Steinway Piano 





But I found my attention wandering 
In the course of the slow movement, 
Which doesn’t say Much or get any- 
where except into a cul de sac of 
somewhat tortured dissonance. 

The best things about the Con- 
certo are its lively and sustained 
rhythmic buoyancy and the bright. 
sparkling colors of the orchestration. 
Also the fact that the piano part has 
a certain grotesque life of its own 
that compels attention except, as 
aforesaid, in the slow movement. 

This solo part must be very 
tricky, and Mr. Skolovsky, who has 
what seemed to be a big, resource- 
ful technic, was equal to its de- 
mands. It would be nice to hear 
this gifted pianist again in a better 
piece that would show off more of 
his talent. For the present one can 
only compliment him on his navi- 
gation of an exacting duty, and to 
add that he was cordially received 
by the Friday audience, 

Mr. Munch gave both Overture 
and Symphony brisk performances 
that were nicely within the Haydn 
Style, clear, balanced. and at the 
same time having a subtle interpre- 
tive distinction that came from the 
special qualities of Charles Munch. 
As for Saint-Saens’ Symphony. he 
worked wonders upon it, making 
that perfumed slow movement 
sound fresh nad passionate. and the 
knock-’em-dead finale, bursting with 
,1ts imposing organ chords, its boom- 
ing drums and crashing cymbals, 
sound like really important music. 
As a matter of record it was with 
this work, which he conducted here 
as guest in 1946, that Mr. Munch 
showed us what g supexb, conductor 
he is. 8-4-5 SLeb< 

The ofan "blende# well with the 
orchestra, and Mr. Biggs treated his 
part impeccably. Incidentally, it 
was said that the piano which Mr. 
Skolovsky used would be brought 
up to the Boston Symphony's un- 
usually high pitch of 444 vibrations 
per second. Perhaps some improve- 
ment was made, but this was diffi- 
cult to tell, owing to the dissonant 
eharacter of Milhaud’s Concerto 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The piece which first sold Charles 
Munch to some of us was the C 
minor Symphony of Saint-Saens 
(with organ), which he conducted 


here as guest four years ago. Here 
was a piece that had come to seem 
distinctly “old hat,” a sort of relic, 
and Mr. Munch brought it back to 
life. Since he has become the regu- 
‘jar ‘conductor we: have seen him 
perform a similar feat with the 
“Reformation” Symphony of Men- 
delssohn. Nor are these achieve- 
ments merely a matter of pepping 


up; it is a mgre complicated process 
than that. ~G<o Pos | 


Anyway, Mr. Munch is repeating 
the Saint-Saens at this week’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, with E. Power 
Biggs at the remodeled Symphony 
Hall organ. No more than before 


could he rid the slow division of its 


hint of smugness or the final move- 
ment of its Lisztian bombast. Nevy- 
ertheless, the piece made good, even 
absorbing and exciting listening 
and brought down the house. What- 
ever you may say of Saint-Saens, 
he knew his business and this Sym- 
phony is a masterly piece of musical 
construction, with salient musital 
ideas and the whole attractively 
served up for orchestra. 

The current program begins with 
Haydn, both unfamiliar. and fa- 
miliar, and continues with the 
Fourth Piano Concerto of Milhaud 
in its first performances. Zadel Sko- 
lovsky, a pianist new to Boston, was 
the soloist. The Haydn items are 
the Overture to the opera “L’Isola 
Disabitata,” hitherto unheard at 
the Symphony Concerts, and the 
last and finest of the Symphonies, 
No. 104, which we had not heard for 
eight years and which was doubly 
welcome in Mr. Munch’s splendid 
reading. The operatic Haydn, long 
an unknown quantity in this part 
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of the world, is beginning to get a 
little recognition. If the whole of 
this one-act opera is as good as the 
Overture, it should be worth our 
while to hear it. We can credit Mr. 
Munch with yet another valuable 
addition to the orchestra's reper- 
tory. 

Modern composers who write con- 
certos take a considerable chance. 
The first performance can always 
be arranged and possibly a few 
others by the same artist. But how 
about subsequent ones? In this par- 
ticular case Mr. Milhaud may not 
fare too badly. His concerto is defi- 
nitely on the atrractive side. The 
first movement is full of life and 
good spirits, there is a striking slow 
movement, slightly on the macabre 
side, and a finale that is a sort of 
perpetual motion for the pianist 
with the orchestra playing a very 
minor role. How difficult the work 
is technically would be hard to say 
merely from listening to it, but if 
seemed to give Mr. Skolovsky no 
particular trouble. He played the 
Concerto as though he enjoyed do- 
ing it and it is safe to say that most 
of the audience enjoyed hearing 
him. He was well received. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEE 


° N HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 3, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


HAYDN 
Overture to “L’ Isola Disabitata”’ 
(first performance at these concerts) 


HAypN ) | 
Symphony in D major, No. 104 


Adagio; Allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto: Allegro 
IV. Allegro spiritoso 


MiILHAUD ere | . 
..Concerto No. 4 tor Piano and Orchestra 


Anime 
Il. Trés lent 
Il. Joyeux 


(First performance) 
INTERMISSION 


SAINT-SAENS.. . = 7 ' 
-......9ymphony No. 8, In C minor 


(with organ), Op. 7! 
Adagio; Allegro moderato; Poco adagio 
Allegro moderato; Presto; Maestoso: Allegro 


Organ: E. Power Buccs 


SL en. 
er 


SOLOIST 


ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 


Mr. Skolovsky uses the Steinway Piano 
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Skolovsky Piano Soloist 
With Symphony Orchestra 


By Harold Rogers 


‘line concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon, to be repeated by Charles 
Munch tonight in Sy hony all, 
left mixed emotions. 

The first two works by Haydn 
were just about as close to per- 
fection as one could wish, Mil- 
haud’s new piano concerto, given 
its first performance, certainly 
commanded attention if not ad- 
miration. And for the Saint-Saéns 
Symphony No, 3 Mr. Munch in- 
vested a large amount of energy 
without much profit. *€-90 

The operatic Haydn ‘and the 
symphonic Haydn were engaging- 
ly contrasted, The two styles were 
distinct-—an attribute in Haydn’s 
career that Saint-Saéns, for in- 
stance, did not share. At any rate. 
not in his Third Symphony, opu- 
lently operatic as it is in tone. 

But to get back to the Haydn 
works, Mr. Munch opened with 
the overture to the opera, “L’Isola 
Disabitata,” moody and agitated, 
and continued with the “London” 
Symphony No. 104, Haydn’s last, 
Mr, Munch has a penchant for the 
prismatic, and Haydn provides 
him the transparent materials to 
work with—an excellent collabo- 
ration, 

t+ f£ S$ 


Zadel Skolovsky is one of the 
few artists to commission a work 
irom a major composer for his 
own use—that is, for a stipulated 
time, It was he who commissioned 
Milhaud to write the new Con- 
certo No. 4 for Piano and Or- 
chestra, completed in California 
last August. 

Any new work by Milhaud. of 
course, is news—especially an or- 
chestral work in one of the larger 
forms, It would naturally be 
sought after for performance. In 
this case, for the time being Mr. 
skolovsky goes with it, and Mil- 
haud is fortunate that Mr. Skolov- 
sky is a good pianist and is giving 
the piece what justice it deserves. 

The orchestration is very dry, 
filled with exclamatory punctua- 
tion, and with little variation in 
texture. The outside movements 
seem almost alike in mood. The 
plano keeps going with an in- 
sistent propulsion. The middle 
movement, however, is slow and 
ominous, the harmonies more 
acerb. 

One has the feeling that in this 
concerto Milhaud relied upon his 
ability as a craftsman to turn out 
a piece sometimes witty, often 


appealing, but cerebral through- 
out. Mr. Skolovsky apparently 


tried to inject some emotion into 


the middle movement, but I doubt 
if it was projected to the listené‘s. 
He has wisely tied his Planistic 
Cart to Milhaud’s creative star«In 
this instance it turned out to-be 
a star of secondary magnitude. 

The Saint-Saéns symphony, 
while impressive for its lushness 
and its bow-wow, does not appear 
to be outliving its era. The nth 
degree in romanticism. it has 
everything—even a roaring organ 
part (with E. Power Biggs at the 
console) and four hands at the 
piano (provided by Lukas Foss 
and Bernard Zighera), 

Lt f Sf 

But even though it is now obvi« 
ously old-fashioned, it is still 
bearing up in spite of its 64 years, 
[is era came to a close about the 
lime that Dr. Karl Muck con« 
ducted the Boston Symphony in 
a perlormance of it at the Pana- 
na-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in 1915 at San Francisco. 
Saint-Saéns, according to report, 
afterwards stood up in his b6x to 
acknowledge the demonstration. 
Could he have been in Symphony 
Hall yesterday, he would have en- 
joyed another ovation. There was 
certain!y no lack of applause. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 18th 
rogram. of the 69th season in Symphony 
all yesterday afternoon. E. Power 
Biggs, 


Milhaud 
Symphony No. 3 in C minor _ | 
Saint Saens 


- ee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
An abundance of musical riches 
for every taste marked this fine con- 
cert, the whole set forth with vigor, 
elan and authority. 


The only new thing on the pro- 
gram was Darius Milhaud’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, being given its first 
performance by a splendid pianist 
also making his first appearance 
here. It must be said that the new 
work is a father curious affair that 
for all its attractiveness, its liveli- 
ness and overall spirit, nonetheless 
conveys more than a little of the 
atmosphere of contrivance. 


It is not, of caurse, too easy to 
get to the bottom of the matter in 
one hearing, yet the Concerto 
doesn’t seem too reluctant to give 
up its secrets the first time out. The 


eee 

ky, p 
Skolovsky will be soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the first performance of Milhaud’s Fourth Piano Concerto at the 


week-end concerts in Symphony Hall, 
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Ikolovsky Piano Soloist 
With Symphony Orchestra 


By Harold Rogers 


ine concert by the Boston Sym- appealing, but cerebral throurh-« 
phony Orchestra yes bday ailer out, Mr. Skolovsky apparently 
noon, tO De repeated by = ried tO inject some emotion into 
lunch tc 1€ middle movement, but I doubt 
i Was projected to the listeners. 
has ly tied his pianistie 
: star. In 
turned out to he 
Of secondary magnitude 

[he Saint-Saéns symphony, 
hile impressive for its lushness 

Ll its bow-wow. does not 

outliving its era Vy 
romanticism, it 
even a roaring orgs 

KE. Power Biggs at 

and tour hands 

(provided by 


d Bernard Zighera) 
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Darius Milhezud, composer, and Zadel Skolovsky, pianist. Mr. 
will be soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
| a | performance of Milhaud's Fourth Piano Concerto at the 
veer week-end concerts in Symphony Hall, 


Skolovsky, 
(the first 


Symphony Concert 


- 


The Boston SYMDHO 
Charles Munch conducting. 
rogram. of the 69th season 
Hall yesterdays afternoon 
Riggs, organist. was the 
In the following program 
Overture to “L’Isola Disahitata 

Symphony No. 104 in D 
Concerto No 4 for Piano 


Symphony No. 38 in C 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
An abundance of musical riche 
for every taste marked this fine con- 
cert, the whole set forth with vigor. 
elan and authority. 
The only new thing 
Rram was Darius Milhaud'’s 
Piano Concerto, being given its fir 
pertormance by a splendid pianis'! 
also making his first appearance 
here. It must be said that the new 
work is a rather curious affair thai 
going with a for all its attractiveness. its liveli- 
ision. The middle Ness and overall spirit. nonetheless 


. 


ULOD 
mo erent. hov ever, is slow and conveys more than a little of the 
ominous, the harmonies more 8tMosphere of contrivance. 
acerb. It is not, of caurse. too easy to 

One has the feeling that in this get to the bottom of the matter in 
concerto Milhaud relied upon his one hearing, yet the Concerto 
ability as a craftsman to turn out doesn't seem too reluctant to cive 
a piece sometimes witty, often up its secrets the first time out. The 





first movement alone offers real 
problems to the listener for here 
Milhaud, rather than treating the 
piano as a solo instrument, inte- 


quent and so filled with rodomon- 
tade as Saint Saens’ organ symi- 
Phony. Yet there are few that, if 


taken as unseriously as this one 


gratés it almost wholly with the or- should be, are so completely en- 


chestra in a swiftly paced, rhythmi- tertaining. The or 
cally urgent and generally poly- the tympani beat yr fereciaan 
tonal improvisation that ° never tattoos, trombones assault the 
quite establishes any mood at all. heavens, four hands on a piano 
Its idiom doesn’t seem too diffi- do erand arpeggios and violin 
cult, which is to say it is not har- Players rush their fingers up and 
monically obscure to ears educated down the fingerboards in lightning 
to a reasonable degree of contem- figurations, pausing only, in the 
porary alertness, nor is its melodic Slow movement, to play an offer. 
material, fragentary although it is. tory. It is all spectacle, all melo. 
any more angular or spare than is drama, and all fun, and Mr. 
Seemly, It is merely that the com- Munch gives it what are known as 
poser, setting up a tension, main- the works. 
tains it inexorably to the end, of- 
fering little contrast either in ma- aie Wena get at 
terial or dynamic level. The first of Figaro” and the G minor s = 
movement, in short, seems like the phony, Lukas Foss’ “Song of fm 
perpetual motion of a vast cluster sulsh” and excerpts from Berlioz’ 
of insects whirling but remaining “Romeo and Juliet” 
fixed in relation to the ground. : 


The second movement is a Vast 
improvement. Here the composer 
creates mood: a Slightly ominous 
mood in a fantastic vein, but one 
at once effective and evocative in 
the interplay of imaginative or- 
chestral textures with the piano 
And the finale, again a swife move- 
ment in an improvisational style, 
has humor. and good healthy 
abullience. Oddly enough, though 
the whole does not represent a new 
departure for this most talented 
composer, it somehow doesn’t 
“sound” like him; had his name 
not been on it I am sure T never 
Should have guessed whose it was. 
Be that as it may, Zadel Skolovsky 
played it with confidence, with se- 
curity and style; it would be a 
pleasure to hear him in a work 


that would offer more opportunity 
for appraisal. And it may be added, 
with much blowing of the trumpets, 
that the piano was in tune with the 
orchestra at last. How this mira- 
cle was achieved I am ata loss + 


explain, 3-Y- > OF 

I cannot remember ever having 
heard Haydn realized so perfectly 
as Mr. Munch realized him yester~ 
day in the great D major Sym- 
Dg@gny. I thought at first, with his 
tr€atment of the adagio introduc- 
tion, that it might be mannered 
and, if I may use the expression, 
Whooped up. On the contrary, as 
the work progressed through the 
andante, the graceful menuetto 
(With its miraculous trio) and the 
Whirling finale, it was little short 
of a revelation. The orchestra, 
achieving a light, utterly crystal- 
line tone, never played better in 
all its life. | 

There are few Symphonies in 
the repertoire that are quite so 
hilariously inflated. so erandilo.- 
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Marko Rothmueller, who will 
Sing the baritone solo in Lukas 
Foss's cantata, “Song of An- 
guish,” to have its premiere at 
the concerts this week end by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


. For almost five years now Lukas 
Foss’s cantata, “Song of Anguish,” 
has lived in his heart, his head, 
at the tips of his pianistic fingers, 
‘and in manuscript. But it has not 
been played for the public. 
“Song of Anguish” is his first 
iblical cantata, commissioned by 
the Kulas Foundation and com- 
pleted late in 1945. It is scored 
for baritone voice and orchestra. 
In 1946, Mr. Foss composed his 
second Biblical cantata, “Song of 
Songs,” for soprano voice and or- 
chestra, Commissioned by the 
League of Composers, this can- 
tata was perform extensively 
two seasons ago. F- g& -> 
Now his first cantata will at 
Jast be heard. The initial per- 
formances are listed for the con- 
certs this week end by the Bos- 
ton sean nony Orchestra. Marko 
Rothmueller, Yugoslavian. bari- 
tone, will take the solo role, Mr. 
‘Foss himseif will condyct. , 
i rer, ORT 
* The delay in this premiére has 
due. to circumstances be- 
yond Mr. Foss’s control. Perform- 
ances had been planned for 
Cleveland, and New York, but 
valid reasons cropped up each 
time to make them unfeasible. 
‘“When I was commissioned to 
do this work,” he explained, “I 
read much modern poetry to find 
a text. I also looked to the Bible 
and became fascinated with the 
prophetic words of Isaiah, words 
that are so descriptive. of the 
problems we face today. For the 
composer they are such ‘settable’ 
words; they sing out by them- 
selves.” | 
Robert Strassburg, who wrote 
an evaluation of Lukas Foss for 
the Boston Symphony’s program 
zoe in March, 1947, gives the 
ci wing description of the can- 


_ “Song of Anguish’ is a puis- 
sant, granitic realization of the 
prophetically tragic words of Isa- 
jah. Dark, strident harmonic col- 


ors, violent shifting rhythms, a 
vocal melodic line that competes 
with and fights the orchestra, 
characterize this forceful, dra- 
matic, quasi-religious music. 


Intellectual, if pertervia expres- 
sions. It is pessible that this tend- 
ency is the forerunner of a gen- 
uine spiritual change, a striving 
toward a hew moral climate.” 
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The cantata is built on two 
motifs and includes some of Mr. 
Foss’s favorite tunes. Only the 
prelude and an ariogo are lyrical 
and quiet; the rest is impassioned. 

“I am leading a crusade,” he 
said, “to get the singer to be more 
of an actor—even to sing in an 
ugly way, if the occasion calls for 
it—rather than sing everything in 
a beautiful voice. When people 
hear this cantata, I don’t want 
them to think of either the notes 
or the singer. I want them to have 
a strong impression of old Isaiah. 
Mr. Rothmueller has been very 
cooperative in helping me-to put 
these ideas in: action.” 


PMP Fe 


While much has already been 
written about Mr. Foss, a few 
facts might be,repeated here. He 
has been the official pianist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1944, Though only 27, he has had 
20 years of experience as a com- 
poser, having begun at the age of 
seven. To his first published work 
when he was 15 he has added 
some 33 more. 

Although his abilities as a pian- 
ist and conductor quite equal his 
talents as a composer, he insists 
that the former always hold a 
secondary position to the latter. 
He is above all a composer and, 
in spite of his European genesis, 
an American composer. 


Memorable Conducting by 
Munch at Symphony; New 


Cantata by Lukas Foss 


_ By CYRUS DURGIN 


Yesterday’s Boston Symphony 
concert was memorable at begin- 
ning and enhd, and had its points of 
interest in the middle. To start, 
Charles Munch conducted two Mo- 
zart scores in performances of abso- 
lute beauty. They were the Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and the “great” G. minor Symphony 


Lughteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 10, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 11 at 8:30 o'clock 


MOZART Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
MOZART Symphony in G minor, No. 40 (K. 550) 
- Molto allegro 
Andante 


Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegro assai 


“Song of Anguish,” First Biblical Solo Cantata, 


for Baritone and Orchestra (Text from Isaiah) 
(First performance; conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ Excerpts from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Dramatic Symphony, Op. 17 


Love Scene: Serene Night — The Capulets’ Garden silent and deserted 
Queen Mab, the Fairy of Dreams 


Romeo alone — Melancholy — Concert and Ball — Great Feast at the 
Capulets’ 


SOLOIST 
MARKO ROTHMULLER 
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‘Lukas Foss is not alone in the 
ap orary tendency toseek as- (K. 550), To end, there were the 
®, guidance, and poetry in purely symphonic excerpts from 
red texts and cast them in Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” Sym- 





Composer to Conduct Debut 
Of Cantata, ‘Song of Anguish’ 


By Harold Rogers 


For almost five years now Lukas 
Foss’s cantata, “Song of Anguish,” 
has lived in his heart, his head. 
at the tips of his pianistic fingers, 
and in manuscript. But it has not 
been played for the public. 

“Song of Anguish” is his first 
Biblical cantata, commissioned by 
the Kulas Foundation and com- 
pleted late in 1945. It is scored 
for baritone voice and orchestra. 
In 1946, Mr. Foss composed his 
second Biblical cantata, “Song of 
Songs,” for soprano voice and or- 
chestra, Commissioned by the 
League of Composers, this can- 
tata was performed ,extensively 
two seasons ago. ¥- g-5 

Now his first cantata will at 
Jast be heard. The initial per- 
formances are listed for the con- 
certs this week end by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Marko 
Rothmueller, Yugoslavian. bari- 
tone, will take the solo role. Mr. 
Foss himself will conduct. . 

we: a Jroal, 


The delay in this premiére has 
been due to circumstances be- 
yond Mr. Foss’s control. Perform- 
ances had been planned for 
Cleveland, and New York, but 
valid reasons cropped up each 
time to make them unfeasible. 

“When I was commissioned to 
do this work,” he explained, “I 
read much modern poetry to find 
a text. [ also looked to the Bible 
and became fascinated with the 
prophetic words of Isaiah, words 
that are so descriptive of the 
problems we face today. For the 
composer they are such ‘settable’ 
words; they sing out by them- 
selves.” 


Robert Strassburg, who wrote 


an evaluation of Lukas Foss for 
the Boston Symphony’s program 
notes in March, 1947, gives the 
following description of the can- 
tata: 

“Song of Anguish’ is a puis- 
sant, granitic realization of the 
prophetically tragic words of Isa- 
jah. Dark, strident harmonic col- 


ors, violent shifting rhythms, a 
vocal melodic line that competes 
with and fights the orchestra, 
characterize this forceful, dra- 
matic, quasi-religious music. 
“Lukas Foss is not alone in the 
contemporary tendency to seek as- 
surance, guidance, and poetry in 
the sacred texts and cast them in 


intellectual, 1f periterviad expres- 
sions. It is pessible that this tend- 
ency is the forerunner of a gen- 
uine spiritual change, a striving 
toward a new moral climate.” 


, ee SURE 


The cantata is built on two 
motifs and includes some of Mr. 
Foss’s favorite tunes. Only the 
prelude and an arioso are lyrical 
and quiet; the rest is impassioned. 

“I am leading a crusade,” he 
said, “to get the singer to be more 
of an actor—even to sing in an 
ugly way, if the occasion calls for 
it—rather than sing everything in 
a beautiful voice. When people 
hear this cantata, I don’t want 
them to think of either the notes 
or the singer. I want them to have 
a Strong impression of old Isaiah. 
Mr. Rothmueller has been very 
cooperative in helping me-to put 
these ideas in action.” 


PF £ 


While much has already been 
written about Mr. Foss, a few 
facts might be,repeated here. He 
has been the official pianist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1944, Though only 27, he has had 
20 years of experience as a com- 
poser, having begun at the age of 
seven. To his first published work 
When he was 15 he has added 
some 33 more. 

Although his abilities as a pian- 
ist and conductor quite equal his 
talents as a composer, he insists 
that the former always hold a 
secondary position to the latter. 
He is above all a composer and, 
in spite of his European genesis, 
an American composer. 


Memorable Conducting by 
Munch at Symphony; New 
Cantata by Lukas Foss 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Yesterday’s Boston Symphony 
concert was memorable at begin- 
ning and end, and had its points of 
interest in the middle. To start. 
Charles Munch conducted two Mo- 
zart scores in performances of abso- 
lute beauty. They were the Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and the “great” G. minor Symphony 
(K, 550). To end, there were the 
purely symphonic excerpts from 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet’ Sym- 
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Eighteenth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 10, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 11 at 8:30 o’clock 


MOZART Overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro” 


NE 5 PER yt ck he: Symphony in G minor, No. 4o (K. 550) 
I. Molto allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegro assai 


“Song of Anguish,” First Biblical Solo Cantata, 
for Baritone and Orchestra (Text from Isaiah) 
(first performance; conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


OEE Files had CE ok haw ces Excerpts from ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
Dramatic Symphony, Op. 17 


Love Scene: Serene Night — The Capulets’ Garden silent and deserted 
Queen Mab, the Fairy of Dreams 


Romeo alone — Melancholy — Concert and Ball — Great Feast at the 
Capulets’ 


SOLOIST 
MARKO ROTHMULLER 
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phony, wherein, to my mind, Mr; 

Munch achieved a triumph exceed- 

ing any he has so far enjoyed here. 

In the middle there was Lukas Foss’ 

Biblical Cantata No. 1, “Song of An- 

guish,” receiving first performance, 

with the composer conducting and 
baritone Marko Rothmueller mak- 

Ing’ his Boston debut as soloist, 

The “Romeo and Juliet” excerpts 
probably have not been done here 

30 Often as Berlioz’ Fantastic” Sym- 
phony, “Harold in Italy,” or per- 
haps even “The Damnation of 

Faust.” More's the pity, for it is an 

even finer score than the “Fantastic” 

or “Harold in Italy,’ Jess obvious 
and musically more tremarkable, 

Certainly it is on a pat with “The 

Damnation of Faust.” | 

With the love scene, the jewelled 

“Queen Mab” scherzo andl the scene 

Of Romeo alone, Berlioz “eacelled 

himself, not alone in the fineness\of 

writing, but in his relatively con- 
trolled and certainly noble evoca- 
tion of moods of Passion, tender- 
ness, melancholy. Elsewhere there 
is the familiar Berlioz genius for 
brilliant tone painting, such as the 

Capulets’ Ball. but done with less 
strain than in either the “Fantastic” 
Symphony or “Harold in Italy.” 

Precisely these qualities were 
ever-present in Mr. Munch's spec- 
vacular performance. along with ex- 
titement that never became fury. 
Mr. Munch has not sought for what 
we used to egall the ‘‘Kousse- 
vitzkyan” richness of tone, but yes- 
terday the orchestra Sounded just 
like that. The scherzo was fleet 
and light, and there were some 
species of antique Cymbals for the 
effect that Berlioz desired. (In 1942. 
as I remember, there were no such 
instruments, for what reasons I can- 
not remember). And the Capulets’ 
Ball had a blaze and radiance of 
Passion and color that brought a 
great whoop of applause. 

Mozart, played with a somewhat 
reduced orchestra, had fared quite 
as well, with the essential dif- 
ferences of style. Everything was 
clear, and the peculiar blend of sad- 
ness and intensity which breathes 
ouy of this:masterpiece was neither 
understated nor exaggerated. But 
ithe real secret is that Mr.. Munch 
finds just the right tempo. ote 

“Song of Anguish,” dat g from 
1945, I believe to be an experimen- 
tal work of Lukas Foss. It is a set- 
ting of verses from Isaiah, and the 
general intention seems to be a 
dramatic proclamation, in the thun- 
dering moral indignation of the 
prophet. The score misses that, 
however, for while the orchestra] 
writing has its merits, the voice 
part is colorless, a bit dul] and it 
Often is written in 4 Curiously 
Strained manner, Mr. Rothmueller 
semed to have a big voice; and he 


PAGE 


stood on a little platform, but from 
where I sat he could not always 
be heard above the instruments. 
The audience was cordial to, both 
composer and soloist. t/s 


Lukas Foss, who will conduct 
the initial performances of his 
cantata, “Song of Anguish,” at 
the week-end concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Symphony Concert 
‘The Boston S 


Munch 
of the 


kas Foss 
- Berlioz 


By RUDOLPH ELIE> 3 - 

It is getting a little monotonous. 
this reporting week after week that 
we've had another memorable sym-| 
phony concert, but it seems to be 
clearer and clearer that Charles| 
Munch, following the precept of 
Gracian, allows himself no careless. 


days either in program or perform- 


ance, 


Yesterday it was Mozart and 


Berlioz with a new work by Lukas 
Foss for good measure, and on the 
Whole I should Say that it was a 
good measure, For it. is becoming 
increasingly evident that this 28. 
year-old Composer, who as the 


pianist of the Boston Symphony has 
both a security and a working at- 
mosphere few composers have ever 
enjoyed, is capable of bigger things 
once he finds the proper creative 
credo. ¥ 

Like so many American com- 
posers, whose musical vocabulary 
is. enormous but whose ideology is 
written word. Where other Ameri- 
can composers have turned to Sand- 
burg or Lincoln or Jefferson or any 
number of other grass roots philoso- 

ers, Mr. Foss—who has also found 

piration in Sandburg—here leans 
heavily on a Biblical subject, and 

desperately gloomy subject at that. 
‘Khe result was pretty much a bore 
mraddled (and this seems to be the 
generation of muddled ideologies in 
every field), he seems overly pre- 
c°’ ‘upied in the stimulation of the 
i, 10t exactly a failure. This beat- 
ing of breast, tearing of hair and 
pouring of ashes upon the head with 
ali its attendant wailing is’ un- 
seemly for a man of his age. 

The result as music, however, was 
6 brilliant success, and it is the 
r wusic that here really concerns us. 
or Mr, Foss has found a means 
6: orchestral expression that is re- 
markably right and appropriate for 
this day and age. He is entirely un- 
influenced by the Boulanger style 
of wrung-dry counterpoint in the 
dissonantly linear fashion. He has 
found an essentially melodic style 
that is tonal but explorative. It 
evokes an original musical world 
of its own that seems a natural ex- 
tension of the world created by 
Mahler. It has movement, which 
is to say it has powerful rhythmic 
impulse without the motorica] fussi- 
ness of, say Milhaud. It is uniform 
in character and individual without 
any eccentricity. It creates atmos- 
phere and is always expressive, ex- 
Ploiting the instruments of ‘the or- 


chestra but never over-exploiting 


them idiosyncratically. It is, in, 
fine, music of imagination and real 
creative urgency. | 

Until the voice enters in this par-| 
ticular piece, it is on its way: the) 
voice and the words destroy it, for, 
here it enters a more competitive 
world. When somebody is shouting 
“woe—woe—woe!” at you—and Mr, 
Rothmueller’s style is more declam- 
atory than musical—it makes no 
difference how fine the music be- 
low it is, it just doesn’t come over. 

I thought for a while that a tenor 
voice might have been more effec- 
tive, for the orchestral line in this 
work nearly always “coubles the 
voice and covers it to some extent, 
but it seems more,‘kely that it ds 
the subject matter itself that 
throws this otherwise beautiful! 
work out of gear. Henceforth T hope 
Mr. Foss will seek a Purely musica] 


inspiration for orchestral works; 


his gift is too great to want collab- 


oration, even Isaiah’s. 

I find Mr. Munch’s touch with 
Mozart something extraordinary. 
His differentiation of the poles- 
apart character of the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and the 
great G minor Symphony was mas- 
terly; for the one it was all wit, 
verve and sparkle; for the other it 
was of the heart, never lugubrious 
or despairing, never labored or sen- 
tentious, Tragedy is read into this 
work by musical commentators, but 
Mr. Muneh understands that it is 
not t%gic at all in a personal 
sens¢, but in a world sense, and 
mor¢ in sorrow than in anger at 
hal. Oy 
*he*Berlioz, containing as it does 
n € Queen Mab scene perhaps 
thegreatest orchestral scherzo ever 
CoMposed, simply cannot fail to 
Orie down the house, even when it 
1S dess sensitively done than the 
CONductor did it yesterday, and it 
Srdught to a close another satisfy- 
iN) concert. The orchestra is out 

town next week but returns on 
M@rgh 24 to do an Overture by Pi- 
se » Strauss’ “Don Quixote” with 
Samuel Mayes as cello soloist, and 

Yrtok’s Concerto for Orchestra. 

‘chard Burgin will conduct. I for- 
€°t to mention above that Lukas 

%s conducted his “Song of An- 
8Ulsh” and ,again revealed himself 
& Conductor with authority, skill 
and finesse, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITI 


The current Symphony progran 
begins with Mozart (the “Figaro’ 
Overture and G minor Symphony) 


and ends with Berlioz (excerpts” 


from the “Romeo and Juliet” Sym- 
phony.) Between these extremes, 
and they are extremes in more 
senses than one, comes Lukas Foss’ 
“Song of Anguish,” for baritone and 
orchestra in its first performances, 
with Marko oth ller the 
soloist. ~{f{ft~ 

Mr. Fos has reverted to the prac- 
tice of an early day: The writing of 
solo cantatas, as opposed to choral 
ones. His specialty, however, is 
Biblical cantatas. His second, the 
“Song of Songs,” was introduced hy 
Dr. Koussevitzky three years ago. 
The piece heard yesterday, and to 
be repeated tonight, was composed 
a year earlier, or when Mr. Foss was 
23. The two works are completely 
different, and it seems to me that 
Mr. Foss has been more successful 
in finding suitable musical expres- 
Sion for the dire prophecies of 
Isaiah than for the raptures of 
Solomon. 
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The excerpt from the Book of 
Isaiah that he has chosen is a long 
one and he has reordered the words 
to suit his purpose. The text begins 
“Woe unto them that call evil good 
and good evil” and ends “And the 
land be utterly desolate,” and all. 
that lies between is in the same 
vein, as are the !ong orchestral pre- 
lude, the interludes and postlude. 
Mr. Foss set out to write a gloomy 
peice and he has done so with re- 


sive. 

The conducting of the new work 
fell to the composer, who 1s no 
tyro at the business, and his fellow- 
members of the orchestra gave him 
all that he asked for. Mr. Roth- 
mueller, a singer of Yugoslavian 
origin and Central European train- 
ing, who has been in this country 
a little over a year, proved to be 
the ideal interpreter for Mr. Foss’ 
music. His voice is powerful enough 
to be heard against Mr. Foss’ elabo- 
rate (and resourceful) orchestra- 
tion: he caught the mood of the 
music, while the clarity of his dic- 
tion was nothing short of extra- 
ordinary. 

Mr. Munch did well by Mozart, 
if not quite as well as ke had done 
by Haydn the week before. Berlioz’s 
Love Scene might have been a 
shade more romantic, but the other 
excerpts came off splendidly. The 
“Queen Mab” Scherzo was gossa- 
mer-light and the ball at the Capu- 
lets’ house turned out to be a very 
orilliant affair, the tumult on the 
stage provoking answering one in 
the auditorium. 


Our Critic's Report for 
the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Of the five absolutely new 
pieces that Charles Munch has pre- 


sented, or caused to be presented, 
in his first season as conductor 


of the Boston Symphony, three 
have been concertos, and a fourth, 
Lukas Foss’ Biblical Cantata 
“Anguish,” of the latest pair of 
concerts, requires the services of 
a baritone. That leaves but one 
purely orchestral works, the Fourth 
‘Symphony of Bernard Waganaar. 
Such emphasis upon the concerto 


shows an awareness of the present 
popularity of the form—audiences 
love a soloist—and it betrays an 


eagerness on the composer's part 
to write a concerto that the 
virtuosi will adopt. There is noth- 
ing like a successful concerto to 
[ establish &@ composer in popular 
' favor. | 

! 


Taking a Chance 


In general it is a long chance to 
take. Few are the contemporary 
composers whose concertos have 
caught on, while one to which 
the virtuosi are not attracted is 
doomed to oblivion. Symphonies 
and such can be put into rehearsal 
and performed as part of the 
weekly routine. Concertos must be 
learned, and really learned, by the 
artist who plays them, and those 
of the modern variety are often 
exceedingly difficult. 

The artist who first presents the 
concerto may do so for the glory 
that accrues to him, and he will 
commission such works for his 
own use, 

The real test comes not with the 
first performance or series of per- 
formances, but with subsequent 
ones, In the matter of concertos, 
both the artists and the public are 
conservative. The former wish to 
play and the latter to hear those 
that are sure-fire. Concertos, speak- 
ing of those that are generally ac- 
cepted by both performers and lis- 
teners, are like opevias: the success- 
ful contemporary ‘work is a rare 
bird. Indeed, the only one to have 
achieved anything like popularity 
is the piano concerto of Khacha- 
turian. Such things as the violin 
concertos of Berg, Bartok and Hin- 
demith and Bartok’s third piano 
concerto are heard less often than 
they would be if their sheer musica! 
merit were all that is involved. 

The concertos mentioned at the 
outset of this article are the Violin 
Concerto of Schuman (Isaac Stern), 
the Fourth Concerto of Milhaud 
(Zadel Skolovsky) and the Piano 
Concerto of Poulenc, in which, as 
so rarely happens nowadays, the 
composer was also the soloist. Both 
the Schuman and Milhaud works 
were, as a matter of fact, commis- 
sioned, though Samuel Dushkin, 
who commissioned the former, was 
not the one who actually played it, 
an odd state of affairs. Mr. Stern 
will undoubtedly take it around, 
but the composer will only be 
really repaid for his trouble if othe! 
fiddlers are attracted to it. Cana- 
dian-born Skolovsky was absolutely 
unknown here, and his tie-up with 
Milhaud’s piece made an excellent 
introduction. The work itself is 
agreeable enough, easier to take 


| 


and less formidably difficult than’ 


the Schuman. Again there is the 
problem of “a erformance 
“JZ. ¢ 0 voN 
Most Likely Hi 


Of the three, the Poulenc piece 
seems the most likely to appeal to 
the general run of performers, 
since it taxes neither the player 
nor the listeners. In point of fact, 
its idiom is conspicuously that of 
an earlier day and there were those 
who raised the cry of “corn.” 

As was said above, it is a very 
rare thing today for a composer to 
be his own interpreter, whereas at 
one time that quality of function 
was taken for granted. Consider 
some of those who in the past have 
played their own concertos, either 
systematically or occasionally. In 
the piano department one might 
mention Mozart, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, Grieg, 
Paderewski and Rachmaninoff. It 
is significant that, Mozart aside, 


the composers of the outstanding 
violin concertos were in no position 
to perform them. Composing and 
piano playing go hand in hand, 
though the number of composers 
who do not aspire to virtuoso stand- 
ing is constantly increasing. 

The last outstanding composer- 
pianist. was, of course, Rachmani- 
noff. Which makes pertinent the 
mention of a new biography by 
Victor I. Seroff (Simon and 
Schuster), Possibly as well as any- 


one can, Mr. Seroff explains why a 
man who apparently had all the. 
requisites for happiness still wore 
an air of habitual melancholy and 
composed music from which the 
atmosphere of real cheerfulness was 
conspicuously lacking. It was un- 
doubtedly a sorrow to him that he 
had to be separated from his be- 
loved Russia and there is irony in 
the fact that the Bolsheviks, who 
denounced him in his lifetime, have 
now made a hero of him. Mr. | 


Seroff also makes it clear that the 
coldness which all knew existed be- 
tween Koussevitzky and Rachman- 
inoff, despite their impressive ar. 


tistic collaboration, was due to the 
conductor’s early espousal of Scria- 
bin as the most promising (in his 


opinion) of the then younger 
Russians. 


‘Song of Anguish’ 


‘Premiere 


By Harold Rogers 
pidd “wgue « 

Lukas Foss yesterday afternoon 
conducted the Boston Symphony 
in the premiere of his own work, 
“Song of Anguish,” a Biblical 
cantata for baritone and orches- 
= Marko Rothmiuller was ‘(t 
soloist. af/@- . 

A ae (( Fee age 
realistic to expect immediate and 
worldwide approval of his work. 
All he asks is that his listeners 
give him an unbiased hearing. 
Without an open mind the con- 
certgoer does an injustice both to 
the composer and to himself. 

Compared to the music turned 
out by our contemporary extrem- 
ists, Lukas Foss has created a 
rather conservative score, em- 
phatically expressed, set to a text 
selected from the Book of Isaiah. 
The verses are chosen mainly 
from the fifth and sixth chapters, 
opening, “Woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness,” and closing, ‘Then 
said I, Lord, how long? And He 
answered, Until the cities be 
wasted without inhabitant, and 
the houses without man, and the 
land be utterly desolate.” 

ae? ae 


Foss chose these verses, he said, 
because they are descriptive of 
our present-day problems. So it is 


natural that his score would have 
an Old Testament flavor with 
modern-age overtones. Chaotic 
conditions which Isaiah prophe- 
sied were depicted musically as 
already taking place, 

Foss gave Us more of a lament- 
ing Jeremiah than an _ Isaiah. 
The moods were’ sometimes 
melancholic, often turbulent, but 
with doom pervading throughout. 
Though Isaiah has these charac- 
teristics, he is also one of the 
greatest optimists of the Old Tes- 
tament. But there is no optimism 
in Foss’s score. It is probable that 
in: the allotted time he could do 
no more than paint a one-sided 
portrait. 
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hat proclaims it the work of a 
: master musician. There is nothing | 
1 10 bg gary ‘ sincerity, and ae 7 
| above all was sintere. Be : 
ligib ub _ Mr, Burgin capably handled the ria A\ Net, eenth ‘Pr O27. aM 
AP ) manifold difficulties of this score, ia 
was otherwise crisply done, emi- its rags rhythms, its subtle Bae 
nently satisfying, shadings, His reading of the “Don 
we cee f Quixote” was also spirited and 
_ Last of all we heard three ex- ntertaining, Strauss’s “Fantastic 
cerpts from Berlioz’ Dramatie ariations on a Theme of Knight- 
Sym pany, “Romeo and Juliet” 7 Page or onl Seda ee + gue iT 
—the love scene in the Capulet . naleldoscopic parade of i. , 
garden, the Queen Mab poharaes amusing visions, stamped. with the ar FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 24, at 2:30 o’clock 
and on regich 4g balt> Mr. Munch, composer’s ornate trademark, 7 
‘Who has so ably championed Ber- BRR , 
Brits cea Samuel Mayes, whose cello was SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 25, at 8:30 o’clock 
identified with “the knight of sor- 
| rowful countenance,” struck off 
versial figure, “the father of the his solos in mellow and lucid 
modern. orchestra.” ne manner, Sancho Panza was rep- 
ant . 7 Sone Fxg yer ar hy by scueety ae Pasquale’s 
Can one clearly see how Berlioz nisheqd work on the viola. “Don 
Was paving the way for Wagner’s Quixote” is a good tone poem i RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 
‘monies and’ Tchaikovsky’s but too disparate, and perhaps too 
sentiment. It is hard to: believe long, to rank with Strauss’s best. 
that this music is now 111 years The Rossini overture, written 
old. Berlioz was at least half a when the composer was 21, pref- 
century ahead of his time. aced his first successful comic 
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StTaAUSS uixote AL P ro gram Knightly Character, Op. 35 
ss ee 5 Pee Th Introduction, Theme with Variations, and Finale 


, d uct : 7, | by Richard Burgin : Violoncello Solo: SAMUEL MAYES 


| Viola Solo: JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 
| Rv Harold Rogers J QUALE 
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If the concert by the. Boston opera, This familiar little piece 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday hasn’t been performed by the Bos- a 
afternoon did not come off with ton Symphony since Pierre Mon- INTERMISSION 
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fiery enthusiasm, at least it pre- teux conducted it in 1921. It has 
ed two works of considerable one of those wonderful snowball- 
inte st——F eae Strauss’s oe ing aig fr gene of ry 
poem, “Don xote,” and a ni’s humor, It tickles the ost | 
Barté ’s masterful Concerto for happily, 3. 7@y.¢ 0 fel vr ee Concerto for Orchestra 
memeete. Richard Burgin vv | . Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
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May es Fine Sy mp hony 7 . Allegro scherzando 


Soloist in “Quixote”; | . Elegy: Andante non troppo 
Intermezzo interrotto: Allegretto 


Burgin Is Conductor | . Finale: Presto 
By CYRUS DURGIN | 
Samuel Mayes, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra's first cellist, is a 
fine soloist this week in the “Don 
Quixote” by Richard Strauss. Rich- 
ard Burgin conducts these con- 
certs, which otherwise consist of 
Rossini’s Overture “L’Italiana <n 
Algeri” and the late Bela Bartok’s 
Concérto for Orchestra. © ~ 
_ The performances yesterday af- 
ternoon were: remarkably satisfy- 
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What he did paint, however, 
Was done With good, economical 
craftsmanship, There is no doubt 
that he said exactly what he ir 
tended to say. Mr. Rothmiiller’s 
interpretation was vocally fitting, 
pontifical in pose, dramatic in 
tone. His enunciation was not 
always clear. 

Charles Munch opened the con- 
cert with a scintillant reading of 
Mozart’s overture to “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.’ The Mozart 
Symphony in G minor, No. 40, 
which came next, had a few neg- 
ligible troubles in tempo (the 
Andante began a bit too fast), but 
Was otherwise crisply done, emi- 
nently satisfying, 

Sue £ 

Last of all we heard three ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’ Dramatie 
Symphony, “Romeo and Juliet” 
—-the love scene in the Capulet 
garden, the Queen Mab scherzo, 
and the Capulet bal Mr. Munch, 
Who has so ably championed Ber-« 
lioz this season, is giving us bril- 
liant readings that impress us 
with the genius of this contro- 
versial figure, “the father of the 
modern orchestra.” | 

In these excerpts particularly 
Can one clearly see how Berlioz 
Was Paving the way for Wagner’s 
harmonies and’ Tchaikovsky’s 
sentiment. It is hard to believe 
that this music is now 111 years 
Old. Berlioz was at least half a 
century ahead of his time. 


_ This composition is a magnum 
Opus in minuscule style, a large 
canvas of delicate details, a full 
orchestra bound, for the most part, 
to chamber dimensions. It is stated 
im a contemporary idiom that is 
not too advanced for the average 
listener. While many of its charm- 
ing effects appear to be pure so-~ 
er ns there is an under- 
ying mood running through it 
that proclaims it the work of a 
master musician, There is nothing 
S0 successful as sincerity, and 
Bartok above all was sincere. 
Mr. Burgin capably handled the 
manifold difficulties of this score, 
its changing rhythms, its subtle 
shadings. His reading of the “Don 
Quixote” was also spirited and 
entertaining, Strauss’s “Fantastic 
ariations on a Theme of Knight- 
Iy Character” summoned before 
us a kaleidoscopic parade of 
amusing visions, stamped with the 
composer’s ornate trademark. 
4+ £ $f 
Samuel Mayes, whose cello was 
identified with “the knight of sor- 
rowful countenance,” struck off 
his solos in mellow and lucid 
manner, Sancho Panza was rep- 
resented by Joseph de Pasquale’s 
finished work on the viola. “Don 
Quixote” is a good tone poem 
but too disparate, and perhaps too 
long, to rank with Strauss’s best. 
The Rossini overture. written 
when the composer was 21, pref- 
aced his first successful comic 


Strauss ‘Quixote’ in Program 


Conducted by Richard Burgin 


Rv Harold Rogers 


If the concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon did not come off with 
fiery enthusiasm, at least it pre- 
sented two works of considerable 
interest—Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem, “Don Quixote,’ and Béla 

k’s masterful Concerto for 
Orchestra. Richard Burgin also 
led the orchestra in Rossini’s 
sprightly overture to “L’Italiana 
in Algeri.” He will repeat this 
program tonight in Symphony 


The Barték work, it will be re- 
called, was commissioned by 
Serge Koussevitzky through the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
and was first performed by the 
Boston Symphony in 1944. In 
five movements, it is symphonic 
in character, though Barték pre- 
ferred to call it a concerto owing 


to his use of the instruments in 


smaller concertino ensembles, 
GaN alae 
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opera, This familiar little piece 
hasn’t been performed by the Bos- 
ton Symphony since Pierre Mon- 
teux conducted it in 1921, It has 
one of those wonderful snowball- 
ing build-ups, so typical of Rossi- 
ni’s humor. It tickles the _ ea 
happily, 3.75.9 0 


Mayes Fine Symphony 
Soloist in “Quixote”; 


Burgin Is Conductor 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Samuel Mayes, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra's first cellist, is a 
fine soloist this week in the “Don 
Quixote” by Richard Strauss. Rich- 
ard Burgin conducts these con- 
certs, which otherwise consist of 
Rossini’s Overture “L’Italiana “in 
Algeri” and the late Bela Bzartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. — 

The performances yesterday af- 
ternoon were remarkably satisfy- 
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LVineteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 25, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


ROSSINI Overture to “L’Italiana in Algeri” 


7 a ar “Don Quixote,” Fantastic Variations on a Theme ot 
Knightly Character, Op. 35 
Introduction, Theme with Variations, and Finale 
Violoncello Solo: SAMUEL MAYES 
Viola Solo: JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Orchestra 


Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
Allegro scherzando 

Elegy: Andante non troppo 
Intermezzo interrotto: Allegretto 
Finale: Presto 
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ing. Mr: Burgin has never con- 
ducted better, and he gave an elo- 


quent account of a program that 


was notably tricky and demanding. 
Mr. Mayes’ playing of the cello 
part in Strauss’ ever-fresh set of 
variations was both expert and mu- 
Sianly, technically poised and deep- 
ly expressive. This was not a 
“virtuoso” performance in _ the 
sense that it was merely spectacu- 
lar, It was spectacular but only in 
the degree that Strauss thus had 
written the part. Most importantly 
it “sang” with grace and deep feel- 
ing, and it was very sensitively ad- 
justed to the ensemble. 

Joseph De Pasquale, taking the 
viola portion that characterizes San- 
cho Panza, was an admirable part- 
ner for Mr. Mayes, for his work, too, 
was authentic in style, rich of tone 
and ingratiatingly phrased. As for 
Mr. Burgin’s conducting of this fa- 
vorite and familiar masterpiece, it 
Was at once objective and personal, 
which is to say it was personal be- 
cause it was Mr. Burgin’s one way 
of doing it, and objective because 
it was free from mannerisms. All 
hands were justly and generously 
applauded at the end. 

Bartok’s Concerto, introduced in 
early December of 1944, and re- 
peated late in the same month, had 
gone unheard since then—so often 
the fate of new music. Let us thank 
Mr. Burgin for restoring a score 
which may outlive us all. This 


,Concerto—so-called rather than 
‘termed a Symphony because of the 


concerted treatment of sections of 
the orchestra — is a remarkably 
well-made piece, and for the later 
Bartok, unusually appealing. 

The intellectual preoccupation and 
the rigorous dissonance that typified 
the later. Bartok are here all but 
gone. The Concerto has tunes, and 
a progressively light mood: a folk-'| 
song character and a rhythmic live- | 


liness: almost of dancing. For my | 
taste the work is one movement too. 


long; the intermezzo-allegretto 
might be dropped out without harm 
to the whole. 

Lest this. sound Philistine, one 
hastens to add that the fourth move- 
ment seems to be superfluous. The 
Concerto aspect is served by the 
treatment of the instruments, while 
‘the surviving sense of symphonic 
structure is established by the first, 
second, third and fifth movements. 
That y 95 om saga is a sort of dalli- 
ance—though pleagsa alliance— 
along the ‘way. a a 72) 

Bartok’s work was brilliantly 
done. The orchestra was glittering 

f color, super-sensitively responsive 
and the whole texture was clear and 
the rhythmic patterns taut and ener- 
getic. As for Rossini’s Overture— 
well it is simply a Rossini overture. 
light, bright, gay and tasty. And, of 


course, quite harmless—ev a 
formal symphony concert. Charts 


| 


Symphony Concert 


Strauss. 


Bartok 


Yesterday was what might very 
appropriately be termed Richard 
Burgin day at the symphony. It 


Was also Samiuel Mayes’ day and 
‘Bartok’s day, too, but for the first 
‘time Mr. Burgin, in his capacity 
aS associate conductor, clea rly 
brought home to all concerned the 
fact that he is what his associates 
have always known: one of the mos: 
today. conductors in the field 


‘today. 2 S - q 6 Ne, 
| ‘The reason he is ae rs to warm 


to is that he is not by any stretch 
‘of the imagination what might be 
‘called the glamorous conductor, He 
does not have the eloquent back 
possessed, for example by Kousse- 
vitzky, whose back is incredibly ex- 
pressive. He does not have the 
handsomely proportioned back pos - 
sessed by Munch, whose back ic 
strikingly esthetic to the view. Nor 
does he have hands that gracefully 
or forcefully choreograph the music. 
or movements that of themselves 
convey meaning and significance. 

On the contrary, he seems to con- 
duct principally with his fists, and 
flails about with his jacket flopping 
every which way. But the fact of 
the matter is that he gets extraor- 
dinary results nonetheless. And 
these results are those of the com- 
poser and of no one else. Mr. Bur- 
gin is not creating or even re- 
creating. He jis Setting forth, with 
devotion and certainly with a tech- 
nical mastery entirely understood 
by the musicians before him, the 
specific directions of the man who 
created the music. He does not in- 
trude himself: he neither exhorts 
hor “emotes” (if I may employ this 
barbarous term). He simply does his 
work with such utter conviction 
that even though he is not box of- 
fice in a visual sense he stil] carries 
ali before him. 

As it happened yesterday, so did 
Samuel Mayes, the youthful first 
cellist of the orchestra. whose re- 
alization of the solo role in Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote” was one of the most 
beautiful in my experience with this 
work. What Mr. Mayes has ‘in such 
abundance is the Capacity for pro- 
ducing tone—and without tone a 
cello is nothing, In every register 
his is so resplendent as to be 
improbable. How hermanages to 
achieve such uniformity in color 
and timbre from string to string I 
cannot imagine, but it is as if he 
had but one. Yet his bowing is not 
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all, for he has exactitude of intona- 
tion, great speed and fluency on the 
fingerboard and real taste in pro- 
ducing vibrato. 

That he might have characterized 
the role more colorfully a la Piati- 
2orsky may have occurred to some 
listeners, but his conception seemed 
to me entirely. proper. It is hard 
enough to play the cello without 
making it look even harder for the 
benefit of the grandstand. 

It may be said that Joseph De 
Pasquale’s playing of the viola 
characterization of Sancho was in 
every way as beautiful as Mr. Mayes’ 
characterization of the Don, but we 
shall, I hope, soon have an oppor- 
tunity to hear him in a principal 
role and so give him his due. 


I find, in looking over my re- 
marks on Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra on the occasion of its 
first performance, with the com-' 
poser in the audience, that I ven-) 
tured the opinion that it was his 
masterpiece and “one of the musical 
masterpieces of recent years.” There 
seems no reason to modify that 
opinion. On the contrary, I am 
more and more convinced that it 
is a truly great work for all time. 
I thought then it was autobiograph- 
ileal; now I can see that it was 


prophetic also. For despite the ex-. 


quisite charm of the intermezzo the'! 
pseudo gayety of the beginning of 
the finale, tHe little jokes and hum-. 
orous: conceits of the scherzando. 
this is a deeply tragic work, filled 
With a nobility of purpose and a 
purity of thought of the most 
elevated nature. 

It is true enough—again as 
pointed out six years ago—that 
there are reminiscences of othe 
schools, fragments of other styles. 
and passages quite un-Bartokian in 
Character, but now the reason for 
this is clearer. Bartok was here re- 
living his career, here reaffirming 
his faith in his own artistic in- 
tegrity. That he died ten months 
later may be pure coincidence, and 
that to mention that he did die ten 
months later may be pure romance. 
‘Something tells me, however, that 
it isn’t. 

Charles Munch returns to con- 
duct tomorrow afternoon’s and the 
Tuesday night’s concerts, and next 
week offers Bach's Third Branden- 
burg Concerto, Randall Thompson's 
Third Symphony, Dukas’ “Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice” and Bach’s A 
minor and Saint-Saens’ B mino1 
violin concertos with Zino Fran- 
cescatti as soloist. 


T 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is fortunate to have so able an as- 
sociate conductor as concert-master 
Riehard Burgin. Whether he is re- 
Placing his chief at a moment’s 
notice or preparing his own pro- 
gram, which is the case this week, 
Mr. Burgin delivers the goods. You’ 
do not have the feeling of being 
obliged to put up with something 
A little less than the best. Mr. Burgin 
had planned to introduce to us the 
Austrian, Frederick Pileet, but his 
“Curtain Raiser’ ta an American 
Play” required ton much prepara- 
tion and for it was substituted, and 
to the audience's great delight, Ros- 
sinis Overture to “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri,” unheard at the Symphony 
concerts since 1921. Rossini makes 
@ good appetizer. 

To continue tle matphor, the rest 
of the current program runs to 
solid fare, Strauss’ “Don Quixote” 
and Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra. 
In the Strauss the orchestra’s pres- 
ent first cellist, Samuel Mayes, is 
making his initia] appearances here 
in this important role. While Joseph 
DePasquale, the first viola, plays 
Sancho Panza to Mr. Mgyes’ Don, 

By this performance the late 
Richard Strauss js more. suitably 
memorialized than he was by the 
“Symphonia Domestica” earlier in 
‘ee season. Oh that occasion Mr. 
Muncr did not Mave himself A 


Strauss man, while a Burgen loge 


REO estahlished himsé@es asAuch. Tf 
this was not @ truly WMspired per- | 
formance of “Don QU 5 te.” it was | 
a1 extremely good On, much bet- 

j Paps Hah jpredeces{or under Dr. 

usSeVI1 ZKy c direct), which was 
dragged unmercifully. Without ris- 
ing to great interpretative heights, 
Mr. Mayes gave an admirable ac- 
count of Don Quixote’s music. It 
was always graphic and when need 
be, as in the finale, truly eloquent. 
If you consider its rich and deep 
humanity and take into account 
what a stupendous feat of musical 
imagination this tone poem is, you 
will immediately hail it as Strauss’ 
greatest symphonic § achievement. 
But if we are to believe that the 
best program music is that which 
requires the least explanation, “Don 
Quixote” falls short. Almost every 
measure has to be “understood” in 
an extra-musical sense. 

As of 1897 “Don Quixote” was 
modern music, Today, the intricate 
program aside, it is plain sailing, 
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< of some celebrity, is not all 
f it taxing to the listener. There 
' portions that have almost a 
line appeal, and you get the 
notion that Bartok could, if he had 
80 desired, have made a piece that 
was frankly entertaining through- 
out, At least, it is always inter- 
esting and much of it has a sound, 

speaking now of orchestral tone, 

hat is completely distinctive. Nor 
Paadid we wait another five years 
before hearing it again. 
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- Third For 
. Week End 


’*“Itisa commentary on modern 
| ‘music, * said Randall Thompson, 
wh sé third symphony is being 
given its first Boston: performance 
‘thi: week end by the Boston Sym-. 
phony Orchestra, “that it often. 
becomes so ‘involved that only | 
the virtuoso can play it. We don’t 
tose in quality by writing Sleariy : 
~anc melt We gain.” 
-)-“Simplicity,” he continued in 
an interview at Symphony Hall, 


eee a foremost principle in 
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a rite’ his third symphony by the 
: Alice M. Ditson fund of Colum- 
a University in 1945 when he 
§ teaching at Princeton, found 
€ to do no more than sketch 
nthe ‘first movement. Last ‘year 
Bete the work between 
Bry Sel April while, teaching 
var 
































often worked as late as 3 
He ry . Thompson said. “After 
right I did little composing. 
it ag found the early morning 
$s good for orchestrating.*— 
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- Mr. Thompson’s Third Sym- 
i a ay was first performed at Col- 
umbia University on May 15, 1949 
pene CBS Symphony Orchestra 
the direction of Thor John- 
a. Tt ane p ate in Rochester in 
ber, 1949. Last week it was 

san Cleveland, played by 
sland ‘Symphony under 
rection of George Szell. The 
Pog ‘5 mance under Charles 
h will be its fourth. 
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and suffering that was ours in 





Randall Thompson, whose 
Third Symphony will be heard 
here for the first time when 
played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its week-end con- 
certs in Symphony Hall, 


Mr. Thompson describes the 
symphony as “emotional progress 
from the mood of elegiac reflec- 
tion through action and repose to 
exuberance and gaiety.” 

- The first of the four movements 
is entitled largo elegiaco. “It is an 
elegy,” he explained, “written at 

lose of the war for the pain 





spite of victory.” Unlike the usual 
rst movement, it has the texture 
f a prelude. In sonata form, it has 
only one principal theme and one 
principal rhythm pattern. — 
“The second movement—allegro 
appassionato; calmato ma tristo— 
has been called a scherzo,” re- 
marks Mr. Thompson, “I had not 
thought of it as such, myself.” 
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Laat tranquillo provides the 
tempo of the third movement. 


Written in the Greek mixolydian 
"Pans a it has tage oy flavor. 





fond of Appala- 
nisin and wanes 





SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


T wentieth Pro gram 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 31, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 1, at 8:30 o'clock 





SO ee a Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, in G major, for Strings 
I. Allegro moderato | 
If. Allegro 


PR Daie sa beers ee 8 ... Violin Concerto, .No. 1, in A minor 
I, Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Andante 
Hit. Allegro assai 


RRs leA Lan ee g s Pe to tek Symphony No. g in A minor 
I. Largo elegiaco 


II. Allegro appassionato; Calmato ma tristo 
Ill. Lento tranquillo 


IV. Allegro vivace 


(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


apnoea Violin Concerto No. 3, in B minor, Op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
It. Andantino quasi allegretto 
III. Molto moderato e maestoso; Allegro non troppo 


NS ek Fa nny “L’Apprenti Sorcier” (The Apprentice Sorcerer 
Scherzo, after a Ballad by Goethe 
SOLOIST 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
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and it is Bartok to which we have 
to adapt our ears. Actually, this 
Concerto, which Dr. Koussevitzky 
commissioned, and has proved a 
work of some celebrity, is not all 
of it taxing to the listener. There 
are portions that have almost a 
popular appeal, and vou get the 
notion that Bartok could, if he had 
so desired, have made a piece that 
was frankly entertaining through- 
out, At least, it is always inter- 
esting and much of it has a sound, 
speaking now of orchestral tone, 
that is completely distinctive. Nor 
should we wait another five years 
before hearing it again. 


Lhompson’s 
Third For 
Week End 


“It is a commentary on modern 
music,’ said Randall Thompson, 
whose third symphony is being 
given its first Boston performance 
this week end by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, “that it often 
becomes so involved that only 
the virtuoso can play it. We don’t 
lose in quality by writing clearly 
and simply. We gain.” 
'“Simplicity,’ he continued in 
an interview at Symphony Hall, 
“is for me a foremost princip e in 
art.” -“ZO-s 

Mr, Thompson, Commissioned to 
write his third symphony by the 
Alice M. Ditson fund of Colum- 
bia University in 1945 when he 
was teaching at Princeton, found 
time to do no more than sketch 
in the first movement, Last vear 
he completed the work between 
January and April while teaching 
at Harvard, | 

“I often worked as late as 3 
a.m.,’’ Mr. Thompson said. “After 
midnight I did little composing. 
But I found the early morning 
hours good for orchestrating.” 


ae ae 


Mr. Thompson’s Third Sym- 
phony was first performed at Col- 
umbia University on May 15, 1949 
by the CBS Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Thor John- 
son. It was played in Rochester in 
December, 1949. Last week it was 
heard in Cleveland, played by 
the Cleveland Symphony under 
the direction of George Szell. The 
Boston performance under Charles 
Munch will be its fourth. 
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andali Thompson, whose 
Third Symphony will be heard 
here for the first time when 
played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its week-end con- 
certs in Symphony Hall. 


Mr. Thompson describes the 
symphony as “emotional progress 
from the mood of elegiac refiec- 
tion through action and repose to 
exuberance and gaiety.” 

The first of the four movements 
is entitled largo elegiaco. “It is an 
elegy,” he explained, “written at 
the close of the war for the pain 
and suffering that was ours in 
spite of victory.” Unlike the usual 
first movement, it has the texture 
of a prelude. In sonata form, it has 
only one principal theme and one 
principal rhythm pattern. 

“The second movement—allegro 
appassionato: calmato ma tristo— 
has been called a scherzo,” re- 
marks Mr. Thompson, “I had not 
thought of it as such, myself.” 


BU Ry ch 


Lento tranquillo provides the 
tempo of the third movement. 
Written in the Greek mixolydian 
mode, it has folk melody flavor. 
“IT am especially fond of Appala- 
chian mountain and early English 
folk music,” he says. “However, 
this movement is not based on any 
specific folk song.” 

Strong rhythmic figures and 
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T wentieth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 31, al 2:30 o'clock 


BACH 


BACH 


“THOMPSON 


te 
If. 
II. 
IV. 


SAINT-SAENS 


I. 
aa 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 1, dt 8:90 o'clock 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 11 G major, for Strings 
Allegro moderato 


Allegro 


Violin Concerto,. No. 1, in A minor 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante 
Allegro assai 


PR a Se et ee Symphony No. 8 in A minor 


Largo elegiaco 

Allegro appassionato; Calmato ma tristo 
Lento tranquillo 

Allegro vivace 


(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


Violin Concerto No. 8, in B minor, Op. 01 


Allegro ma non troppo 
Andantino quasi allegretto 


III. Molto moderato e maestoso; Allegro non troppo 
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5 ee eae “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ (Ihe Apprentice sorcerer) 
Scherzo, alter a Ballad by Goethe 
SOLOIST 
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lynamic contrasts characterize the 
eet iavement’ gay and scherzo- 
like in mood. The entire symphony 
‘takes a half hour to perform. 

Randall Thompson feels strong~- 
ly the responsibility of the artist 
to uplift. “An artist should be 
above his time, not of it,’’ he said. 
“The multitudinous unresolved 
problems which face us today are 
no excuse for drenching the ar- 
tistic message in pessimism. Any- 
body can groan and sigh. But the 
turmoil should no more drag down 
the artist than it should the 
preacher or the writer. 

“This does not imply shallow 
optimism. It is right to recognize 
evil conditions and to have one’s 
music reflect feelings about them. 
That is only half the picture. We 
must also remember that man Is 
a ‘creature endowed with endless 
capacity to rise above these dif- 
ficulties. If an artist is going to 
deal in truth, the overcoming is 


as important as the turmoil.” 
M. H. 


Francescattt Vtolin 
Soloist; Munch Plays 
New Thompson Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Zino Francescatti was¢ vrélin solo- 
ist yesterday afternoon at the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. He was heard in the Bach 
A minor Concerto, No. 1, and the 
Saint-Saens Concerto in B minor, 
No. 3, neither of which had been 
played at these concerts for more 
than 20 years. Charles Munch 
opened the program with Bach’s 
Third Brandenburg Concerto; gave 


first local performance of Randall 
Thompson’s Third Symphony, and 
finished the afternoon with a glit- 
tering and plangent reading of Du- 
kas’ “The Apprentice Sorcerer.” 

Mr. Francescatti is one of those 
violinists, not too numerous, who are: 
both fiddling virtuosi and excellent 
ensemble musicians. His technic is 
poised and secure; his tone ample 
and clear but not big or oily; his 
sense of style is irreproachable, 
and he never attempts to run away 
from the orchestra. 

Furthermore his manner of play- 


ing is unaffected and easeful. Now. 


you might think that these qualities 
would make his work pallid or un- 
obtrusive. Quite the reverse is true. 
for this manner lends his playing 
authority and the beauty of sim- 
plicity. I can imagine how a strain- 
ing prima donna of the instrument 


would try to blow up the thin, quaint. 


old Concerto of Saint-Saens. Not Mr. 


Francescatti. He played it “straight” 
—-and so did Mr, Munch and the or- 
chestra, making a few small cuts in 
the finale—and it sounded very nice. 
As for Bach, that is a masterwork, 
and such is how it was performed; 
Mr. Francescatti was applauded 
with remarkable enthusiasm by the 
Friday audience. 

Randall Thompson received the 
same sort of reception when his 
Symphony had been concluded, and 
for the first time in memory this 
reviewer was certain he heard some 
cheers. Imagine! Cheers for an 
American composer! 

This Third Symphony, finished 
about a year ago, is well made. 
scored for orchestra with a sense of 
color that is attractive but not daz- 
zling; compactly conceived, and set 
in a largely diatonic idiom — with 
some overlaid dissonance—that is 
pleasant by its plainness. Yet Mr. 
Thompson seems to share a weak- 
ness of many composers of the day, 
in the fact that, apart from the sec- 
ond movement, and parts of the 
fourth, the Symphony does not 
seem to have consistent inner mo- 
tion. Patterns begin and are ended: 
the rhythms become animated and 


die out, leaving no im bry 
sustained line. «{- 
All the same, this work i¢ decifi- 


edly easy to absorb, and while \it 
may not prove to be “big,” it is 
neither dry nor trivial. The open- 
ing largo elegiaco, the slower part 
of the second movement and all of 
the lento tranquillo are emotional, 
and the finale ends with a satisfying 
explosion of*volume. All hats must 
be off to the brass players, who 
achieved some incredibly _refined 
execution of a long passage for 
their muted instruments, pianis- 
simo. 

The Brandenburg Concerto. 
played in its original form of two 
movements with intervening chord: 
(and not with the Sinfonia of 
“Christ Lag in Todesbandon” adder 
as slow movement) was a joy from 
start to finish. So was the entire 
eoncert. for that matter. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


The program which the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra presented yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
will be long remembered for three 
exciting events—the excellent violin 
playing of Zino Francescatti, a 


beautiful new symphony by Randall 
Thompson, and a new facet in the 
personality of Charles Munch, re- 
vealed for the first time. 

The soloist, Zino Francescatti, was 
heard in two concerti, Bach’s Con- 
certo No. 1, in A minor and Saint- 
Saens’ Concerto No. 3, in B minor, 
op. 61. At this date one can find 


(little left to praise in this great 
| violinist. He has everything that 
‘a great artist has—and more. © His 
clean, clear, bright tone is perfect 
for Bach and his musical taste al- 
most made the run-of-the-mill Saint- 
Saens sound like brilliant music. 
Randall Thompson’s Symphony 
No. 3, in A minor, had its first 
local hearing yesterday. This work 
reveals anew a composer who is 
a superior craftsman, a true crea- 
tive genius, and—heaven be praised 
—~a contemporary composer who is 
not afraid of a good melody. The 
first’ three movements, sad in char- 
acter, are not of the cloyingly senti- 
mental variety but are of a lofty, 
noble and tragic sadness. Since the 
Symphony was first sketched in 
1944, when the fury of the second 
World war was at its height, it is 
easy to understand why the com- 
poser is so successful ijn conveying 
quiet sorrow in music so beautiful. 
Tiowever, the final movement ends 
On a high note of triumph and 
jubilation (inhibited one feels> at 
times, perhaps) but. live an 
happy, nevertheless. G-|~> of 
After the Saint-Saens Concerto. 
Mr. Munch led the orchestra 
through Dukas’ ‘he Sorcerer’s Ap: 
prentice” in which was possibly the 
most rollicking performance of the 
piece ever heard in Symphony Hall 
The conductor’s delightfully terp- 
Sichorean performance is the most 
humorous protrayal since John 


Barrymore (the comedia 
’ dian) burles- 
qued John Barrymore (the actor 


This reviewer, the rest of the aud 
ence, and the orchestra loved evel 
minute of it! TUCKER KEISER. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony oxchestra, Charles 

unch conducting, Bave the 20th pro- 
&ram of the 69th season in Symphony Hal] 
yesterday afternoon. Zino Francescatti, 
Violinist, was the soloist. The program: 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G;: 
certo No. 


Randall Thompson 
Concerto No. 3 in B minor, Op. 6] 
Saint-Saens 


“The Sorcerer's App: ntige’’s 
FI s9peer 
By RUDOLP 4 E 


The thing that stands out in the 
Music of Randall Thompson is ab- 
Solute honesty. His Third Sym- 
Phony, given its first Boston per- 
formance yesterday on a program 
featuring the exceedingly brilliant 
Violin playing of Zino Francescat- 
ti, is an excellent case in point, 

Mr. Thompson, now teaching at 
Harvard, is quoted in the program” 
hotes as having said “a composer’s 
first responsibility is, and always 
will be, to write music that will 


reach and move the hearts of his 
listeners in his own day.” I have 
been harping away at this very 
point myself so long that to find it 
in the mind of a working composer 


of Mr. Thompson’s distinction and - 


in a day when composers exhaust 
every brutal technical device to es- 
cape this responsibility, comes as 
a very grateful surprise. 

It is more than likely the more 
Progressive listeners will find this 
Third Symphony a little old fash- 
joned, and in fact it is. Moreover, 
it is not a work informed with what 
might be termed transcendent cre- 
ative vigor. Nor does it contain the 
richness of invention or the expres- 
sive power to sustain it through the 
conventional length of time it oc- 
cupies, It is always a little sugges- 
tive of its influences, now Brahms, 


now Dvorak, now you don’t quite 
know who. It is monophonic rather 
than fashionably contrapuntal, 
which is to say its emphasis is on 
accompanied melody, and is of ex- 
tended texture rather than fash- 
ionably jagged or busy. 

After his honesty, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s melodic inspiration is by far 
his longest suit. Few of his con- 
temporaries reveal so natural and 
30 expressive a gift. This melos, 
too, is for the most part character- 
isticaily American, if there is such 
A thing. The slow movement is a 
splendid example of it; here, if 
anywhere, seems an indigenously 
American melodic conception, but 
the melodic ideas throughout are 
warm ang charming. His next 
longest suit is craftsmanship: he 
uses his materials with impeccable 
taste. The result is a very wel] 
made symphonic work that, if it 
does not demonstrate great creative 
force, does actually reach and move 
the hearts of listeners of his own 
day. The composer was in the au-| 
dience to see for himself that it did, 
_ Zino Francescatti’s violin playing 
is that of a consummate master, | 
He appeared yesterday in two con-: 
certos (a delightful custom), the 
A minor Concerto of Bach and the 
B minor Cncerto of Saint-Saens, 
In the Bach he achieved just the! 
right quality of vigor and drive, do-| 
ing the prolonged slow movement: 
In a truly beautiful and reposed| 
tone; in the Saint-Saens he! 
achieved just the right combination 
of lushness and virtuosity, of. ro- 
mantic tenderness and high good 
Spirits. He is, of course, one of the 
most technically accomplished vio- 
linists of the day—as witness the 
matchless set of harmonics in uni- 
son with the clarinet at the close 
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antino—but he is first of 
all = Pont artist of immense 
ity. 
ao ibitous performance of Bach's 
Third Brandenburg concerto, 
marred at first by a rather a 
downbeat on Mr. Munch’s part, an | 
a most vivid traversal of Dukas 
orchestral scherzo “The ox gine . 
Apprentice,” lent additional joy to 
this fine concert. A complete read- 
ing of Bach’s “St. John” Passion 
fills next week’s program. 


Zino Franeescatti Soloist 


In Bach, Saint-Saéns Works 


By Harold Rogers 


riti- { pl strain on the 
ee ee pope i pocragy A pool ete be consid- 
~ tered old fashioned. There are 
an idea, that this idea be beautl-| (ontemporary touches, threaded 
ful, and that the work represent | all the way through, especially 


‘ | close harmonies given the 
sound craftsmanship—may be boom BB ‘hat add interest and life. 


cism—that a work of art embod; 


open to attack by cont wh | 
composers, af a» O 


that wil] measure up to these his time. 
standards, Randall Thompson's | 
Third Symphony, given its first | 
Boston performance yesterday 


eee il 


several] ideas, since each of the 
four movements has at least one. | 


ach’ ird Branden- 
These ideas, beautiful in various | reading of Bach’s Third 


degree, are expressed consecutive- | burg Concerto. 


. } c . v 
ly as the noble sadness of an} ‘hen the soloist, Zino Frances 


elegy, an exuberant defiance, a 
plaintive folk-style melody, and a 


d 
The audience yesterday accorde 
| Mr. Thompson an enthusiastic eh 
It is noteworthy that at lis: | ception. Time will tell whether he 
one composer is writing music | has written of his time, or 


Mr. Munch’s program, to be re- 
ss sil ; mi 
afternoon by Charles Munch and | peated this evening in pa oi] 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ‘Hall, is something of a potpourri. 
is a work that embodies an idea— | Employing the full string orches~ 
‘tra, he opened with a crystalline 


‘catti, appeared in Bach's intone 
| 5 iC rto No. 1 in A minor, an 
cheerful dancing finale, aeteced what take be ee 
Aerie phosphorescent tone, emitting 

Before criticizing Mr. Thomp- |light without heat. But it is an 


lors. 
‘or employing a style that | attractive light of many Co 

is purely contemporary, it is well Frey: of hat i gp ie eed 
2al] that even Bach was con- | Mr, Fr 3 ed | ‘ 
dered 100 years behind the times stage to play pygeiawigg A 
by some of his contemporaries, In | certo No. 3 in pened je Fos, 
a recent interview, Mr, Thompson | tossed off with erent oF ee #8 
said that a composer should not | fully scaling the a pes s ve 
be of his time—he should be dizzy heights, His an mes oe 
above his time, It makes little | arpeggios in harmonics a 
difference whether Bach was 100; usually accurate and aig 7 ig. 
years behind or ahead; his work b? a, Bie ee , die’s G 

{ is all time _. |Ubper reaches 
in Tenpeon', ‘eraftsmanship | string. The audience ge _— 

is sound because it is based = pr cad again to the stage 
y inciples that have: been | applause. ia 
Dated” tnretah the centuries.; Mr, Munch aes gh t oer 
They are naturally conservative. | zied reading of a ght : in por 
It is logical to assume that if | Sorcier.” With his bn yoo Bahar 
these principles were baci, ay“ | epg TNE tg he : Aor ona 
and are still so in | ’ 
aniak than it is possible that/ers to a frantic ee Sa 
they will continue to be accepta- | poured out by the Pipe ee os 
ble and successful in the future. | Symphony Hall was : 
While Mr. Thompson’s sym- ja flood. Ric 


Zino Francescatti 


Harvard-Radcliffe: Chorus 
Sings Bach Work Under Munch 


By Hanold. Re ers. 


To mark the Easter season, 


Charles Munch has come forward 
with a superlative production of 
Bach’s Passion According to St. 
John, Yesterday’s performance in 
Symphony Hall was more than 
a superb concert: it was an exalt- 
ing occasion. Mr. Munch pro- 
hibited applause, thus maintain-~ 
ing a religious atmosphere. 

For this great work the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is assisted 
by the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
under the direction of G. Wallace 
Woodworth, The orchestra is sup- 
ported instrumentally by Daniel 
Pinkham at the harpsichord; 
Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba; 
and E, Power Biggs at the organ. 

Though composed circa 1723 and 
patterned after traditions long 
established, the St. John Passion 
Is not limited to any epoch, It is 


one of the most inspired musica] 
utterances of o 


zation, bai i. Phat 
yr 7 


Bach establishes a mood of 
dramatic intensity at the outset 
With a strongly accented melisma 
over a sustained pedal point, The 
singers, responding to Mr. Munch’s 
baton, performed this chorus, as 


Well as those that followed, with 
an incisive attack, clean enuncia-~ 
tion, balanced phrasing, and neat 
release. Enough cannot be said 
for the excellent quality of the 
choral singing. 

The recitatives, generally ac- 
companied by a _ continuo of 
harpsichord and cello, were car- 
ried mainly by David Lloyd, 
tenor, and Marko Rothmiiller, 
bass, heard respectively as the 
Evangelist and as Jesus. 

Mr, Lloyd was in fine voice, 
displaying his usual limpid and 
ringing tone, When singing’ Mah- 
ler, Beethoven, or Bach, his Ger- 
man penetrates with difficulty the 
thickness of the orchestra] fabric. 
In opera, however, his English or 
Italian is more successful. 

Mr, Rothmiiller’s lowest notes 
have a way of dropping almost 
out of sight, But otherwise his 
voice is rich and well-controlled. 
His presentation of Jesus’ words 
was humble and dignified. giving 
the correct air of strength, gentle~- 
ness, and nobility. 

Rosalind Elias, in her contralto 


aria, “Chains of bondage,” dis- 


played a tone unusual for its lush- 


ness and warmth, The woodwinds 


gave her excellent support; Adele 


Addison’s lyric soprano held 
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beautiful discourse with Georges 
‘Lautent’s flute in her aria, “I fol- 
low in gladness.” Edmond Hur- 
shell as Pilate made impressive 
use Of his booming basso, 

Be He 


One does not usually think of 
Bach as a dramatist; yet in sev- 
eral of his choruses he achieves 
strong effects of tension and sus- 
pense, There are the hysterical 
cries of the mob in the chorus, 
“Away with him, crucify him! 
There are the soft, querulous 
cries of “Where? Where?” coming 
in unexpectedly while the bass 
soloist sings, “Haste, haste, poor 
souls ensnared in treason.” There 
is the frenetic jabbering of the 
soldiers as they cast lots for 
Jesus’ robe, 

Though Mr. Munch deleted a 
few of the chorales, there were 
six magnificent ones included, He 
achieved dramatic pauses in two 
of them—“‘O mighty love” and 
“Thy name is shining on me.” The 
a cappella chorale, “Ah! whence 
this hatred shown thee?” was set 
forth in poignant pianissimo, The 
manifold modulations of the final, 
“Ah! Lord, when my last end is 
come” resounded in an exultant 


tutti. 
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= cerplaxed ‘Pontius Pilate oF 
Jesus himself, alone a symbol of a 
finite calm. Contrasted with P 
violent outbursts and emotional pf 
sions of the narrative itself, as to 
in the recitative and in the grea 
choral fantasies, are the incompar: 
ably beautiful lyric meditations af 
terspersed throughout for so 
voices and the reverent aa : 
as from distant world, o 
ales. a 
“7 is how Bach orders this mat ‘ 
al. as well as how he illuminates 
in the music itself, that Aagirwrng he 
unceasing wonder. For althoug on 
St. John Passion is one of the sec 
est of the Gospels in its trea pon 
of the Passion, Bach seized on - 
most striking aspect of it in = 
acute repertorial emphasis on ay 
trial of Jesus, and in doing oe se 
this a far more vivid exper 
than that of the more contemp ~ 
tive — and certainly greater rr 
Matthew Passion.” Its chara 
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ag the narrative itself om: 
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able effect, as witness the gig : 
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‘word “scourge,” and of the ol 
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‘major miracles are C 
prsersse effects and in the solo ares 
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Seele” with its accompanimen = 
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sublime a moment than “Es ist var 
bracht” with its viola da gamba 0 : 
bligato: no more exciting a away 
than the chorus “Lasset uns den 
micht zertheilen” with its synco- 
» pated off-beats; no more cioheaguar 
a moment than the bass aria wit 
the chorus whispering “wohin: 
This was, unquestionably, a very 
great performance of the work: e* 
haps the best one aa 
English - sneaking performers. Mr. 
Munch, with an extraordinary ear 
for the subtleties of the word— 
which we discovered so re, he 
Honegger'’s “Joan of Are at tne 
Stake’—conceives the work at once 
as a religious rite of extreme devo- 
tion and a musico-dramatic exverl- 
‘ence to be lived vividly. He never 
‘allowed theatricality, however, on 
‘the contrary, he sought always to 
keep his forces at a generally ow 
‘dynamic level. The soloists, 
never had a chance to display the1 
voices as such, which, under the cir- 


‘cumstances, was entirely appro- 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
The performance of \Bach’s Pas. 
sion According to St. J¥hn by the 

Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe Chora] 

Society, Boston Sympho Orches- 

tra, and assisting soloists in Sym- 

phony Hall yesterday afternoon was 
more than just another week end 
concert in the symphony series. 

It was a devout observance of Good 
Friday, sung with sincerity, and 
listened to solemnly by an audience 
which, for once, refrained from any 
applause either at the intermission 
or at the end of the. program. 

‘There were many people who con- 
tributed to the inspiring rendition 
of this seldom heard masterwork. 
Charles Munch was the obvious 
source of much of the inspiration 
on the part of the chorus, and he 
also held singers and orchestra to- 
gether by an exact, and at times, 
a meticulous beat. There were five 
young soloists who sang with un- 
derstanding and first-rate musician- 
ship. David Lloyd sang the taxing 
part of the Evangelist, while the 
role of Jesus was interpreted by 
Marko Rothmuller. Edmond Hur- 
shell took the parts of both Peter 
and Pilate. Adele Addison and Rosa- 
lind Elias were the soprano and 
contralto soloists. 

Particularly praiseworthy was Mr. 
Lloyd’s following of the dramatic 
lines of the narration, with an ef- 
fective climax in the description 
of the severed veil of the temple. 
Mr. Rothmuller sang the words of 
Jesus with quiet dignity and an 
admirable sense of devotion. Miss 
Addison was particularly appeal- 
ing in her final aria while Miss 
Elias and Mr. Hurshell each offered 


moments of telli interpretation 
of the text. “¥ -50 

Also adding much to the beauty 
of the performance were the accom- 
paniments on the harpsichord by 
Daniel Pinkham, on the organ by E. 
Power Biggs, and on the viola da 
gamba by Alfred Zighera. The final 
chorale, with the organ coming in 
full-voieed, provided a finale not 
likely to be forgotten soon. 

The most impressive part of the 
afternoon, however, was the beauty 
of the choral singing. I have never 
heard the young members of the 
Radcliffe Society achieve such beau- 
tiful buoyancy of tone. In both the 
softer chorales and in the more 
dramatic passages the chorus was 
a tonal delight and it was equally 
capable in such precise matters as 
attacks, releases, and in German 
diction. The members of both 
organizations reflected the excellent 
preparation for this event by their 


- ~a4le 


director, G. Wallace wooawor ; 
With such intensive training, ppt 
with such dynamic leadership pro- 
vided by Mr. Munch, it is no won- 
der that the inspired writings of 
the old Cantor of Leipsic were done 
with such full justice yesterday. 


HARRY LAWTON, 


Munch Leads Glorious 
Performance of Bach’s 
“St. John” Passion 


“The Passion According to St. J om 

° 4 Johann Sebastian Bach. Presented at 
the gist pair of’ “regular” concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Charles 
,Munch, conductor, at Symphony Hall, 
‘Chorus from the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, prepared by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. — ‘Soloists: David 
ovd, Evangelist and solo tenor; Marko! 
Rothmueller, Jesus and solo bass; Adele | 
Addison, Maid and solo soprano; Rosa— 
lind Elias, solo contralto: Edmond Hur- 
shell, baritone, Peter and’ Pilate. Harpsi- 
chord, Daniel Pinkham. Viola da gamba, 
Alfred Zighera. Organ. E. Power Biggs. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
such a profoundly moving ocea- 
sion as this Good Friday perform- 
ance of Bach's “St. John” Passion 


leaves one searching for the words | 
wherewith to describe it. For this | 
dramatic narrative of the arrest, | 
trial and crucifixion of Christ is a. 
condensed masterpiece, wrought 
with incredible inventive resource 
and the utmost beauty of expression. 
Furthermore, it was given a truly 
glorious performance and one that 
was reverential in manner. 

This first season of Charles Munch 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be remem- 
bered for many fine achievements, 
and high among them will be this 
revival of a score unheard here in 
these dimensions since the orches- 
tra’'s Bach-Handel Festival of 1935. 
Mr. Munch’s reading was at once 
Intensely dramatic and devotional, 
a dazzling blend of poetic eloquence 
and devotional humility. In sum. 
here was an artistic revelation of 
triple power: the magnitude of the 
Christian tragedy. the mastery of a 
superb musical equipment and the 
trlumphant genius of Bach. the 


greatest cre ive mu ichan who ever 
The fifst of Back? five assions, 


this according to the text of St. 
John, is smaller in scope than the 
vast “St. Matthew” Passion, but it 
is no less great in its musical qual- 
ity and no less incandescent in the 
force of its expression. The soaring 
contrapuntal choruses, the intensity 
of the Evangelist’s recitative. the 
awesome, other-wordly nature of 
Jesus’ speech, the grace of the solo 
arias, and above all, the everwhelm- 
tng dedication and humility of 
those noble chorale, leave one 
humbled and silent. 





beautiful discourse with Georges 
‘Laurent’s flute in her aria, “I fol- 
low in gladness.” Edmond Hur- 
shell as Pilate made impressive 
use of his booming basso, 
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One does not usually think of 
Bach as a dramatist; yet in sev~ 
eral of his choruses he achieves 
strong effects of tension and sus- 
pense, There are the hysterical 
cries of the mob in the chorus, 
“Away with him, crucify him! 
There are the soft, querulous 
cries of “Where? Where?” coming 
in unexpectedly while the bass 
soloist sings, “Haste, haste, poor 
souls ensnared in treason.” There 
is the frenetic jabbering of the 
soldiers as they cast lots for 
Jesus’ robe, 

Though Mr. Munch deleted a 
few of the chorales, there were 
six magnificent ones included, He 
achieved dramatic pauses in two 
of them—‘O mighty love” and 
“Thy name is shining on me.” The 
a cappella chorale, “Ah! whence 
this hatred shown thee?” was set 
forth in poignant pianissimo, The 
manifold modulations of the final, 
“Ah! Lord, when my last end is 
come” resounded in an exultant 


tutti. 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the 21st program 
of the 69th season in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. The program was de- 
voted to Bach’s “St. John Passion,’’ in 
which the following were the guest ar- 
tists: David Lloyd, tenor; Marko Roth- 
mueller, bass; Adele Addison, soprano; 
Rosalind Elias, contralto; Edmond Hur- 
shell. bass: Daniel Pinkham, harpsichord; 
Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba; E. Power 
Biggs, organ; the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It would be hard to think of an 
observance of Good Friday more 
elevated in spirit, more truly devo- 
tional and more sublimely beautiful 
than the performance at this 21st 
pair of symphony concerts of Se- 
bastian Bach’s “St. John Passion.” 
There is no way of conveying the 
impact, musical and spiritual, this 
momumental work of art develops 
_jn the minds and hearts of its hear- 

ers during its two-hour traversal. 
The pattern is familiar enough: 
the story of the Passion of Christ 
told by the Evangelist in recitative 
over instrumental cadences while 
surrounded by all the characters of 
the drama — the tumultuous, im- 
placable crowds, the soldiers, the 
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They did beautifully nonetheless, 
David Lloyd, covering himself with 
honor in his brilliant conception of 
the Evangelist. His voice is re- 
markably expressive of poignancy 
and conviction, and is of the finest 
musical quality moreover. Marko 
Rothmueller’s performance of the 
role of Jesus was not less than ex- 
traordinary, while his_ solo arias, 
though occasionally taking him out 
of his best range, were fine. Adele 
Addison, Rosalind Elias and Ed- 
mond Hurshell, all exceedingly ac- 
complished, lent additional author- 
ity and beauty to the performance. 
The chorus of the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Soci- 
ety, meantime, much reduced for 
the occasion, never salg better in 
all its career. It fulfilled Mr. 
Munch’s exceptionally exacting de- 


mands with utter unanimity, achiev- 
ing exactitude of attack, perfect 
balance and, above all, a most beau- 
tiful tone quality in pianissimo. Al- 


fred Zighera must be singled out, 
also, for his playing of the viola da. 


gamba; such a tone can be heard, | 


rarely in a lifetime. It may be added, 
that Mr. Munch made a few cuts, 
in the score, dropping a few arias, 
chorales and some recitative, but in. 
| doing so adding to the overall im- 
ipact of the work. ; 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


_The performance of \Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. Jhn by the 


Harvard Glee Club, Radchif 
Society, Boston Sympho hts 
tra, and assisting soloist 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon was 
more than just another week end 
concert in the symphony series 
It was a devout observance of Good 
Friday, sung with sincerity, and 
listened to solemnly by an audience 
which, for once, refrained from any 
applause either at the intermission 
— the end of the. program. 
inere were many people who - 
tributed to the ‘adutrine rendition 
of this seldom heard masterwork 
Charles Munch was the obvious 
source of much of the inspiration 
on the part of the chorus, and he 
also held singers and orchestra to- 
gether by an exact, and at times 
@ meticulous beat. There were five 
young soloists who Sang with un- 
derstanding and first-rate musician- 
ship. David Lloyd Sang the taxing 
part of the Evangelist, while the 
role of Jesus was interpreted by 
Marko Rothmuller. Edmond Hur- 
shell took the parts of both Peter 
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of the severed veil of the temple 
Mr. Rothmuller Sang the words of 
Jesus with quiet dignity and an 
admirable sense of devotion. Miss 
Addison was Particularly appeal- 
ing in her final aria while Miss 
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Daniel Pinkham, on fax coment 4 
Power Biggs, and on the viola da 
gamba by Alfred Zighera. The final 
chorale, with the organ coming in 
full-voieed, provided a finale not 
likely to be forgotten soon. 

The most impressive part of the 
afternoon, however, was the beauty 
of the choral Singing. I have never 
heard the young members of the. 
Radcliffe Society achieve such beau- 
tiful buoyancy of tone. In both the 
softer chorales and in the more 
dramatic passages the chorus was 
a tonal delight and it was equally 
capable in such precise matters as 
attacks, releases, and in German 
diction. The members of both 
organizations reflected the excellent 
preparation for this event by their 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 
Such a profoundly moving ocea- 
sion as this Good Friday perform- 
ance of Bach's “St. John” Passion 


leaves one searching for the words. 
wherewith to describe it. For this | 
dramatic Narrative of the arrest, | 
trial and crucifixion of Christ is a | 
condensed masterpiece wrought 
with incredible inventive resource 
and the utmost beauty of expression 
Furthermore, it Was given a truly 
glorious performance and one that 
was reverential in manner, 

7 his first season of Charles Munch 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be remem- 
kered for many fine achievements 
and high among them will be this 
revival] of a score unheard here in 
these dimensions since the orches- 
tra’s Bach-Handel Festival of 1935 
Mr. Munch’s reading was at once 
Intensely dramatic and devotional 
a dazzling blend of poetic eloquence 
and devotional humility. In sum 
here Was an artistic revelation of 
triple power: the magnitude of the 
Christian tragedy, the mastery of a 
superb musical equipment and the 
trlumphant genius of Bach, the 


this according to the text f 

John, is smaller in scope thal the 
vast “St. Matthew” Passion, but it 
is no less great in its musical qual- 
ity and no less incandescent in the 
force of its expression. The soaring 
contrapuntal choruses, the intensity 
of the Evangelist’s recitative, the 
awesome, other-wordly nature Of 
Jesus’ speech, the grace of the solo 
arias, and above all, the overwhelm. 
Ing dedication and humility of 
those noble chorale, leave one 
humbled and silent. | 
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ers, a .small but well-selected 
chorus, had been superbly trained; 
by Mr. Woodworth. They responded | 
to Mr. Munch’s demands with sen- 
sitivity and tonal beauty, although 
as in most choruses today, the ten- 
ors and basses were less resonant 
than one could have desired. 
--Mr. Lioyd covered himself with 
redit as he sang beautifully a long) 
nd very difficult role, and pro- 
jected the German text with admir- 
able clarity. Mr. Rothmueller, ob- 
viously a good musician, sang the 
utterances of Jesus with a peculi- 
arly veiled tone that was absolutely 
right, but which was less suited, 
though not a defect, to his aria. It 
Was a joy to hear. not only the 
splendid voice but the meticulous 
accuracy of Miss Addison’s rhythm 
and phrasing. 
Miss Elias was a little broad of 
the beat now and again, but in the 
Gis she sang well indeed. Mr. 
Hurshell voiced the lines of Peter 
and Pilate sonorously. Equally 
plendid were the nuances of Mr. 
inkham’s work at the harpischord, 
and those of Mr. Zighera’s playing 
of the viola da gamba. Mr. Biggs 
as organist was another outstanding 
j;member of the ensemble. The re- 
ducéd numbers of the Boston Sym- 
|phony were impeccable, 
| ‘Mr. Munch made a number of. 
cuts, some within the various num- 
bers, and these included certain of 
‘the chorales. They did not do vio- 


fence to the whole, however. It was. 


‘requested in the program that there 
‘be no applause, and, thank Heaven, 
this was observed except for a 
little and quickly hushed handclap- 
ping at the very end. The “St. John” 
assion will be repeated tonight. 


_ Mahler’s “Song of the 
_ Earth” at Symphony; 
_ Harris Leads Own Work 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


‘Gustav Mahler’s “The Song of 
fhe Earth,” Roy Harris’ “Kentucky 
Spring” and the Bach Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, as orches- 
trated by Respighi, make one of the 
most unusual programs of the sea- 
gerts this week, Bach and Mahler 


are conducted by Richard “Beas, 
while Mr. Harris directs the 
Boston performances of his own 
‘music. The soloists for “The Song 
of the Earth” are mezzo-soprano 
Jennie Toprel d £2" i 
Garen. - (3- 

I ean think but ope word, 
and that over-worked, to describe 
Miss Tourel’s qualities of voice and 
musicianship: wonderful. Her easy 
and deeply expressive delivery of 
a very difficult part shone like a 
light through what was.in general 
a rather tame performance of Mab- 
ler’s great score, To be sure, a voice 
of bigger size and darker color 
would be ideal for this passionate 
music, with its contrasting moods 
_of reflective melancholy, as in “The 


Lonely One in Autumn,” of sheer 


delicacy in “Of Beauty,” and of the 
deeply moving resignation of that 
wonderful last movement, “The 
Farewell.” 

But voice alone is not enough for 
so rare an evocation of poetry as 
“The Song of the Earth.” The finest 
musicianship and style are de- 
manded, and those Miss Tourel gave 
us in fullest measure, No-one will 
forget, very soon, the soaring emo- 
tion, as Miss Toure] sang it, of that 
climactic melody of the final move- 
ment, which begins with the pas- 
sionate outburst of “O liebe Erde” 
and ends with the repeated fare- 
well, upon the word “Evig,’ of a 
soul at peace in the prospect of 
seeing earth no more. 

As Miss Tourel sang exactly, so 
Mr. Garen was disappointing by his 
failure to be always accurate. A 
good many phrases’ were lost in 
the torrential orchestration. His 
voice is not quite robust enough to 
cope with Mahler’s vocal line, and 
more than once he was wide of the 
beat. " 

It is not ingratitude to make res- 
ervations about Mr. Burgin’s con- 
ducting of the work, although had 
it not been for his devotion to 
Mahler we should not have had any 
performance of this unique and per- 
sonal masterpiece. But the truth is, 
“The Song of the Earth” requires 
the touch of the virtuoso conductor, 
more intensity, and a somewhat 
faster pace in the slow sections than 
Mr. Burgin mustered. 

Yesterday’s performance was very 
good, but inescapably bound to the 
earth which Mahler was writing 
about. For some reason the con- 
ductor was much on the slow side in 
his tempi even in the Bach Passa- 
caglia. Perhaps this all indicated an 
off day, and the story tonight may 
be different. | 
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Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 7, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprix 8, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Passion According to St. John 
(In two parts) 


Evangelist and solo tenor Davin Lioyp 


Jesus and solo bass MARKO ROTHMULLER 


Maid and solo soprano ADELE ADDISON 


Solo contralto ROSALIND ELIAS 


Peter and Pilate EDMOND HURSHELL 


Harpsichord, DANIEL PINKHAM Viola da gamba, ALFRED ZIGHERA 


Organ, E. Power Biccs 


Chorus from the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB ann RADCLIFFE CHORAL. SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE WoopworthH, Conductor 
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Bach accomplished all this with 
the most modest of resources, his 
orchestra limited to strings and 
woodwinds. But with the over- 
riding mastery of genius he was 
able, among other things, to make 
even the simple chords for harpi- 
chord and organ devices of high 
eloquence. 

The Harvard and Radcliffe sing- 
ers, a small but  well-selected 
chorus, had been superbly trained: 
by Mr. Woodworth. They responded 
to Mr. Munch’s demands with sen-' 
sitivity and tonal beauty, although. 
as in most choruses today, the ten-! 
ors and basses were less resonant, 
than one could have desired. | 

Mr. Lloyd covered himself with 
credit as he sang beautifully a long 
and very difficult role, and pro- 
jected the German text with admir- 
able clarity. Mr. Rothmueller, ob- 
viously a good musician, sang the 
utterances of Jesus with a peculi- 
arly veiled tone that was absolutely 
right, but which was less suited, 
though not a defect, to his aria. It 
Was a joy to hear not only the 
splendid voice but the meticulous 
accuracy of Miss Addison’s rhythm 
and phrasing. 

_ Miss Elias was a little broad of 
the beat now and again, but in the 
‘main she sang well indeed. Mr. 
-Hurshell voiced the lines of Peter 
‘and Pilate sonorously. Equally 
‘splendid were the nuances of Mr. 
'Pinkham’s work at the harpischord, 
,and those of Mr. Zighera’s playing 
'of the viola da gamba. Mr. Biggs 
/as organist was another outstanding 
i}member of the ensemble. The re- 
duced numbers of the Boston Sym.- 
phony were impeccable, 

| Mr. Munch made a number of 
|cuts, some within the various num- 
| bers, and these included certain of 
ithe chorales. They did not do vio- 
lence to the whole, however. It was 
requested in the program that there 
be no applause, and, thank Heaven. 
this was observed except for a 
little and quickly hushed handclap- 
ping at the very end. The “St. John” 
Passion will be repeated tonight. 


Mahler’s “Song of the 
Earth” at Symphony; 
Harris Leads Own W ork 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Gustav Mahler’s “The Song of 
the Earth,” Roy Harris’ “Kentucky 
Spring” and the Bach Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, as orches- 
trated by Respighi, make one of the 
most unusual programs of the sea- 
son for the Boston Symphony con- 
certs this week, Bach and Mahler 


are conducted by Richard Burgin, 
while Mr. Harris directs the first 
Boston performances of his own 
music. The soloists for “The Song 
of the Earth” are mezzo-soprano 


Jennie Toprel SEAL 
Garen. tf (5 - Le \ 

I ean think but ome word, 
and that over-worked, to describe 
Miss Tourel’s qualities of voice and 
musicianship: wonderful. Her easy 
and deeply expressive delivery of 
a very difficult part shone like a 
light through what was in general 
a rather tame performance of Mah- 
ler’s great score, To be sure, a voice 
of bigger size and darker color 
would be ideal for this passionate 
music. with its contrasting moods 
of reflective melancholy, as in “The 
Lonely One in Autumn,” of sheer 
delicacy in “Of Beauty,” and of the 
deeply moving resignation of that 
wonderful last movement, “The 
Farewell.” 

But voice alone is not enough for 
so rare an evocation of poetry as 
“The Song of the Earth.” The finest 
musicianship and style are de- 
manded, and those Miss Toure! gave 
us in fullest measure. No one will 
forget, very soon, the soaring emo- 
tion. as Miss Toure] sang it, of that 
climactic melody of the final move- 
ment. which begins with the pas- 
sionate outburst of “O liebe Erde” 
and ends with the repeated fare- 
well, upon the word “Evig,” of a 
soul at peace in the prospect of 
seeing earth no more. 

As Miss Tourel sang exactly, so 
Mr. Garen was disappointing by his 
failure to be always accurate. A 
good many phrases were lost in 
the torrential orchestration. His 
voice is not quite robust enough to 
cope with Mahler’s vocal line, and 
more than once he was wide of the 
beat. , 

It is not ingratitude to make res- 
ervations about Mr. Burgin’s con- 
ducting of the work, although had 
it not been for his devotion to 
Mahler we should not have had any 
performance of this unique and per- 
sonal masterpiece. But the truth is, 
“The Song of the Earth” requires 
the touch of the virtuoso conductor, 
more intensity, and a somewhat 
faster pace in the slow sections than 
Mr. Burgin mustered. 

Yesterday’s performance was very 
good, but inescapably bound to the 
earth which Mahler was writing 
about. For some reason the con- 
ductor was much on the slow side in 
his tempi even in the Bach Passa- 
caglia. Perhaps this all indicated an 
off day, and the story tonight may 
be different. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON ; NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Ye 


Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 7, at 2:30 0’clock 


4? 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 8, at 8:30 0o’clock 


> , i : : ° 
BACH . | | | | Lhe Passion According to St. John 
(In two parts) 


Evangelist and solo tenor Davin LiLoyp 


Jesus and solo bass MARKO ROTHMIULLER 


Maid and solo soprano ADELE ADDISON 
Solo contralto ROSALIND ELIAS 
Peter and Pilate EDMOND HURSHELL 


Harpsichord, DANIEL PINKHAM Viola da gamba, ALFRED ZIGHERA 


Organ, E. Power Biccs 


Chorus from the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB ann RADCLIFFE CHORAT. SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conducto? 
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By Harold Rogers 


At S ymph ny | | SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


T wenty-second Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 14, at 2:30 0’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 15, at 8:30 0’clock 


Conducted by RICHARD BURGIN 


DRE rs een Seen age -assucaglia and F ugue in C minor 
(Orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi) 


HARRIS. oe ee ee eee eee eee cece cece e eee v ee eeees «Kentucky Spring 


(first performance in Boston; Conducted by the composer) 
INTERMISSION 


MAHLER........°'Das Lied von der Erde” (“The Song of the Earth”) 
for Tenor, Contralto, and Orchestra 
Das Lrinklied vom Jammer der Erde 
(The Drinking-Song of Karth’s Sorrow) 
Tenor 
IH. Der Einsame im Herbst (The I onely One in Autumn) 
( aatickin 
HI. Von der Jugend (Of Youth) 
Tenor 
Von der Schénheit (Of Beauty) 
| Contralto 
Der 1 runkene im Friihling (the Drunken One in Springtime) 
Tenor , 
Der Abschied (The Farewell) 
Contralto 
es se 
SOLOISTS 


JENNIE TOUREL, Contralto DAVID GAREN, Tenor 


Lr TT I TE 


John B ne 
Roy Harris rehearsing the Boston Symphony Orchestra ae his 


“Kentucky Spring,” which he will conduct at the Symphony Hall . 
concerts this week end, 


Harris to Conduct Own Music 


At Symphony Hall T his Week SIXTY-NINTH SEASON + NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


By Harold Rogers 
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sa 


FRIDAY AFLERNQOQON,. Apri 14, at 2:30 oO clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aprirt. 15, at 8:30 o'clock 


Pa aN Sepa tree 
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Conducted by RICHARD BURGIN 


Passacagha and Fugue in CG minor 


ACT. . 
(Orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi) 


HLARRIS Kentucky Spring 


(larsl perporniance i?) Boston: Conducted fy lhe COMLPOSEY ) 
INTERMISSION 


APAHEER., "Das Lied von der Erde” ('Uhe Song of the Earth’) 
lor Tenor, Contralto, and Orchestya 
Das Lrinklied vom Jammer der brde 
(The Drinking-Song of Farth’s Sorrow) 
leno 
MH.) Der Kinsame im Herbst (Lhe ] onely Onein Autumn) 
Contralto 
Von dey Jugend (Ot Youth) 
lenor 
Von der Schonheit (Of Beauty ) 
Contralto 
Der Prunkene im Frihling (the Drunken One in Springtime) 
lenor 
Der Abschied (Lhe Farewell) 
Contralto 
—_——— er, ee 
seater SOLOISTS 
John Brook JENNIE TOUREL, Contralto DAVID GAREN, Teno) 


Roy Harris rehearsing the Boston Symphony Orchestra in his 
“Kentucky Spring.” which he will conduct at the Symphony Hall - 


concerts this week end. 





Only a handfu! of American 
composers are writing in what} 
may be called—at long last—a 
pure American idiom, Roy Harris 
is one of them and one of the 


ince a man’s music 1s the 
Srecesaion of his agra ines = 
pure American music will na ang 
ally proceed from e pene | 
eyecare to Sonera 
American music what Carl Sand- | 
burg is to contemporary —s 
can letters. The two men, al 
matter of fact, have much in 
common. Both are nexneopan 
characters, products of the West, 
speakers for the people. Both are 
genial, genuine, and nel 
tious. They know what they w « 
to say, and they say it simply, 
honestly, and with conviction, 

ee’ See 


sterday noon in Symphony 
se teaae sthurie took the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra I pcp 
rehearsal of his — Kentucky 
Spring,” a composition ~y an lic 
length to Prokofiev's ve evra 
Symphony. He will conduct os 
first Boston performance of is 
work at the concerts Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. ie 
Mr. Harris wrote_ Kentucky 
Spring” on commission lag 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra. 
year ago he conducted this group 
in the premiere. He enjoys writ- 
ing on commission—so rn oe 
that he has written nothing tha 
wasn’t on commission since 1933. 


“Kentucky Spring’ is not pro- 
grammatic,” Mr. Harris explained. , 
“Tt is a pastoral—a large scherzo 
in four sections, though the word 
scherzo is somewhat misleading. 
The second and third sections 


“The last section is of a dance 
natune,” he said. “It begins i, code 
long, puckish fugato, As it ga . s 
momentum, it gets teeth in it, be 
coming stew “ saltier. 


Mr. Harris’s scores hold ir 
usual interest from a visual gore A 
point, They are impeccably n on 
and accurate, The great sag rs 
of white space on the page ee 
cates the economical nature oO 
instrumentation. 
mT have tried to gain Pag one 
precise colors instead of thic. mone 
of texture, In matters of ore a 
tration, my first great lesson was 
gained from a study of ‘Oats 
‘Afternoon of a Faun, “i. - : 
studying in France I went nro igh 
the works of the German rom 
ticists, including Mahler her 
Bruckner, Then | got a ponee ‘ 

the ‘Faun’ and was amaze i y 

Debussy’s simplicity. “rom ~ 

on I have tried to work fot 

clarity. re 
But even though Mr. ig 

scores resemble Debussy Ss ol 

economy and Beethoven's for a 

chitecture, his music 1s original, 

reminiscent of no other composer, 
no other school. It is an embodi- 
ment of American vitality. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Spring was wooed by the en 
Symphony yesterday afternoon, “e 
that vernal season Pgs hy = 
coy, both within and tes fine 
the program stood Roy al 
“Kentucky Spring,’ which receive 


its first Boston performance Mncer 
the composer’s direction. After “al 
termission Richard Burgin, oid 
ductor of the current .pair of nat 
certs, offered Mahler’s symphonic 


just. a year ago. There are two 
brief quotations from Stephen 

Foster, otherwise the composer was 
on his own. And when we judge 
him by the standards of Schumann, 
Wagner, Mahler and even Gold. 
mark, his response to spring seems 
a bit cold and calculated. The 
spring we heard in his measures 
yesterday was closer to the Bos- 
ton than the Kentucky variety, 

We should be grateful: to Mr. 
Burgin for giving us “The Song 
of the Earth,” that we had heard 
Only three times before, although it 
is one of the acknowledged master- 
pieces of the 20th century. Mr. 
Burgin is a devoted Mahlerite, he 
undoubtedly loves and feels. this 
music. To transmit this affection 
and emotion is another matter, and 
there was the rub. The perform- 
ance was a bit on the tepid side 
and I am afraid that the lion’s 
Share of the blame must fall not 
upon Mr. Burgin and the Orchestra 
but on the solo singers, They were, 
to put it bluntly, not quite up to 
snuff, , 

In the previous performance here 
the exacting contralto part fell to 
Jennie Tourel, who has returned 
to it this week. Neither then nor 
yesterday did she seem the ideal 


Singer for the music, which takes 
both greatness of voice and great- 
ness of soul and imagination. On 
both counts Miss Toure’ fell short. 
Equally demanding, and from a 
Purely vocal Standpoint, more de- 
manding, is the tenor part. It was 
assigned yesterday to a well-inten- 
tioned young man of Czechoslo- 
vakian birth, Darid Garen, who had 
appeared in Tanglewood but not in 
Boston. This music requires a 
tenor who is also a poet, endowed 
with a voice of round and luscious 
quality. In this particular assign- 
ment the vocal organ of Mr. Garen 


‘performance as conducted by the 


composer himself, it is anything but 
pretentious. 4 ae / Wena 

Mr. Harris has evidently here 
Sought what might be called musi- 
cal entertainment of mood, the 
‘mood being an evocation of the 
Sights and sounds of a southern 
springtime, the entertainment being 
the skill and wit employed in the 
contriving. On the whole I would 
Say there is more skill than wit in 


the piece, and this skil] is itself 
quite individual, which is to say 
that Mr, Harris’ musica] language 
is nothing if not personal. 
“Kentucky Spring” takes the 
form of an orchestra] Scherzo with 
a long middle section of sustained 
Nature (that begins to Sag in inter- 
est somewhere along the line) and 
a Series of dance-like episodes cul- 
minating in a pompous peroration 
consisting of a slightly disguised 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” The 
melodic material, which also in- 
Cludes a few allusions to Stephen 
Foster, jumps about from instru- 
ment to instrument to give the 
Whole a slightly patchy but not un- 
interesting. character as these mel- 
odic fragments are engagingly hill 
Dilly, It is, in Short, a lesser work 
that is frankly light in tone, and 
in a day when composers feel com- 
pelled to wrestle with mighty con- 
cepts, this is all to the good. I got 
the impression that the homespun 
Mr. Harris, appearing in what 
looked like a homespun tweed as 
blue as Kentucky fescue, didn’t get 
anywhere near as much out of his 
‘plece as conductor as he put into 
‘it as composer, but it was a food, 
‘honest performance of an unimpor-| 
tant ‘but not unattractive piece, | 
Richard Burgin, who has made. 
Mahler’s towering “Song of the 
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Earth” his own, could hardly have’ 
had a more impressive pair of so-. 
loists than Jennie Tourel and David | 
Garen. I find it hard, in listening | 
to this immensely affecting work, to! 
obscure the memory of the up-to- 
now ultimate performance of Bruno 
Walter with the Vienna Philhar- 


Wou ra ( D n cycle Das I jed von der Eo de y 
steer trios in a scherzo. | last done at Symphony Ha an 


| in’ jrection 

“In the first two sections I have /also under, Mr. Sur a Por 
tried to capture the mood of pan-— in 1943, { ever, he sub- 
theistic spring—full of fantasy— | eo ger Rea Koussevitzky at 
not related to mankind in a stituted met gt ae deh wih 
. ed to e ‘short notice. Ss . : 
9 ye ip Pc DD ag cre TE et the show. Anyway, while not _Spigah al monic as recorded for Columbia 
dance. ring, to get a, clear ily concerned with spring save 1 with Kerstin Thorborg and Charles 
mic ap Mil itself.” one of its six sections, “The ae ag = Soloists. It is not that 
quaiit, ¥ - Harris arth” makes more r. Burgin does not understand the 
In the third — y gree «on 7 aa aa to it. It is the beauty Symphony Concert Work; it is simply that for all the 
tried to get the co or 0 2 Pare; S Sam ek ing that makes The Boston Symphony orchestra, Rich- compassion, the warmth and con- 
society. tis okey wg ha “tear  eDhegns go Be aw eo retdesant to grant of the 60th sonneh Ta sy remeee Ben viction of his reading, it fails to 
Kentuckian, Twice in this poet and composer § yesterday ; soloists 


j j yesterday afternoon. The soloists were stri : re , f 
he quotes briefly from Stephen part company with it, mf Senne Roun te neg ololst rs ke strike with the heart-rending im 
Foster’s “Old Folks at Home, | Mr. Harris’ tone poem, if that is 


seemed dry and unresonant. More: 
over, with these small calibre sing- 
ers Mr. Burgin must perforce keep 
Mahler’s orchestra down. The after. 
noon began, by the way, with Re. 
Spighi’s inflated version of Bach's 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. 
It was sonorously set forth, 


. literal 
but the quotations are not 
Scalodically or harmonically. ae 
‘casual listener may not eV 


recognize them as quotations. 


| it, was com- 
‘the proper name for it, \ noe 
missioned by the Louisville “ier 
phony and first performed by it 


tenor. The program: pact that is in this meditation on 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Whatever else may be said about 
Roy Harris’ “Kentucky Spring,” 
yesterday receiving its first Boston 


the transitory joys of the world. 
Miss Toure] herself, one of the 
greater vocalists of the day and per- 
haps the greatest interpretatively, 
soared over the whole in spirit. She 
characterized every subtlety, every 
luminous moment, every melan- 


choly reflection of the poetry, doing 
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tone, was especially 
n the sections “of Youth” and 


ie ru din Sprin ime.” His 
‘was also splendid, his 
ity pncnilenh and his artis- 
ate very effective. 
Peetecmence, “this was 

lar a leit day. 

Tt is so seldom we hear one of the 
Bach transcriptions that are so rou- 
tine in other cities (and far be it 
from me to urge the custom here!) 
that Respighi’s orchestration of the 
C minor Passacaglia and Fugue 
hana pretty good. It is, granted, 

ted and of dubious taste, but 
the thematic material is so: grand 
it hardly matters. Mr. Munch re- 
turns next week with a program 
that includes Weber’s Overture to 


Oberon, Honegger’s Concerto da. 


Camera for flute, ‘English horn and 
strings, Thomson’s “Louisiana 


Story” (the composer conducting),, | 


and three Wagnerian pieces, 


* a" ae 7 mh 
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eae | ye Goubtless have el ’ ane 4 ed 
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piece ‘went well wh =} 1 Mr. Harris 
took the Boston Symphony 
through it yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. This was its first 
performance since its premiére a 
year’ ago with the Louisville 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A short work in four sections, it 
is mainly a vital, earthy expres- 
sion of spring, though Southern 
society enters in the third section, 
and the finale is an out-and-out 
dance.’ This dance is interrupted 
at its height by a long fermata, 
then brought to a close with a 


short paean-like phrase, majestic 
and brilliant, A. ¢] ~ 
Richard Burgin pened the pr 


gram with Respighi’s orchestra- 
tion of Bach’s Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor. Through the 
application of a romantic Italian 
veneer, Bach was considerably 
remade in Respighi’s image and 
likeness, The last half of the pro~ 


‘Kentucky Spring’ Heard 
With Composer Condusting 


By Harold Rogers 


While conversing about his; 
“Kentucky Spring” a few days 
ago, Roy Harris said that it was’ 
an interlude, “a little grace 
Piece,” not to be considered 
among his more significant works. 


But Mr. Harris, wken referring 


o his own writings, may be 
ne to understatement, True, 
“Kentucky Spring” is not to be 

gg with his better sympho- 


‘nies, but it certainly has more 
Ps significance than an interlude. 


For Mr. Harris is -a musical 
t, and when he talks of Amer- 
ca or things American, they nat- 

urally translate themselves in 
terms of poetry—American po- 
etry. If Mr. Harris were to leave 


the word Kentucky out of his 
aoe. we might have some doubt 


to the specific location of his 
but we would have no 


dot pubt that he was speaking about 


in America. It is pure 
music—an expression 


we 'S0 dearly need in an age when 


it is so rare. For this reason it is 
icant, though we may later 


find it sandwiched between oe 


his more imnvortant works. 


gram was devoted to Mahler’s 
“Das Lied von der Erde” with 
Jennie Tourel, contralto, and Da- 
vid Garén, tenor, as soloists. 

Since the work is mainly a set- 
ting of “The Chinese Flute’ by 
Hans Bethge, the f orm of the 
poetry tends to hold the composer 
within bounds that he would 
otherwise ignore. “Dag Lied von 
der Erde” is long, true enough, 
but it does not sprawl as much of 
Mahler’s output does. : 

Mr. Burgin and the singers 
gave the work a glowing sheen— 
like Chinese pagodas seen through 
a shimmering mist. It is musie 
that could come to life and should 
come to life, but yesterday it lay 
dreaming, and it never awoke 
from its dream. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 


Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 21, at 2: 30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, AprIL 22, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to “Oberon”’ 


Concerto in B minor for Viola 
(Arranged. by Henri Casadesus) 


Allegro moderato 
Andante ma non troppo 
Allegro molto 


“Louisiana Story,” Suite for Orchestra 


Pastoral: The Bayou and the March Bu 
Chorale: The Derrick arrives - 


Passacaglia: Robbing the Alligator’s Nest 
IV. F ugue: Boy fights Alligator : 


(First performance at these concerts; conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER “Daybreak,” and “‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 


from “G6tterdimmerung,” Act I 


WAGNER A Siegfried Idyll 


WAGNER Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg”’ 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH Dr PASQUALE 
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so meanwhile in her most expres- 
sively beautiful contralto voice. Da- 
vid Garen, though often covered by 
the orchestral tone, was especially 
fine in the sections “Of Youth” and 
“The Drunkard in Springtime.” His 
enunciation was also splendid, his 
tone quality excellent and his artis- 


tic comprehension very effective. 
‘Thus, despite the high order of the 
orchestral performance, this was 


largely a soloist’s day. 

It is so seldom we hear one of the 
Bach transcriptions that are so rou- 
tine in other cities (and far be it 
from me to urge the custom here!) 
that Respighi’s orchestration of the 
C minor Passacaglia and Fugue 
sounded pretty good. It is, granted, 
inflated and of dubious taste, but 
the thematic material is so grand 
it hardly matters. Mr. Munch re- 
turns next week with a program 
that includes Weber’s Overture to 
Oberon, Honegger’s Concerto da 
Camera for flute, English horn and 
strings, Thomson’s “Louisiana 
Story” (the composer conducting), 
and three Wagnerian pieces, 


While a longer rehearsal period 
would doubtless have eliminated 
some of the rough edges, the 
piece went well when Mr. Harris 
took the Boston Symphony 
through it yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. This was its first 
performance since its premiere a 
year ago with the Louisville 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A short work in four sections, it 
is mainly a vital, earthy expres- 
sion of spring, though Southern 
society enters in the third section, 
and the finale is an out-and-out 
dance. This dance is interrupted 
at its height by a long fermata, 
then brought to a close with a 
short paean-like phyase, majestic 
and brilliant, ¢-/3- Lokm 

Richard Burgin opened the pro- 
gram with Respighi’s orchestra- 
tion of Bach’s Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor. Through the 
application of a romantic Italian 
veneer, Bach was considerably 
remade in Respighi’s image and 
likeness, The last half of the pro~ 


‘Kentucky Spring’ Heard 
With Composer Conducting 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 


‘Twenty-third Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 21, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprix 22, al 8:30 o'clock 


WEBER 
Overture to “Oberon” 


HANDEL. . ‘Onc | | 
Ene RET pee dk Pie es Concerto in B minor for Viola 

(Arranged. by Henri Casadesus) 

I. Allegro moderato 
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II. Andante ma non troppo 
By Harold Rogers | If. Allegro molto 
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While conversing about his —_ ‘THOMSON........ ‘ ee Maree aoa | 
S | gram was devoted to Mahler’s §M | = {oS Sttttttsssecees Louisiana Story,” Suite for Orchestra 


é< > Som a0 23 

Kentucky spring” . few days | “Das Lied von der Erde” with I. Pastoral: The Bayou and the M 
ago, Roy Harris sald that it was Jennie Tourel, contralto, and Da- : | II. Chorale: The Derrick arrives 
an interlude, “a little grace vid Garen, tenor, as soloists. | III. Passacaglia: Robbing the Alligator’s Nest 
piece,’ not to be considered Since the work is mainly a set- IV. Fugue: Boy fights Alligator 


' er j sia hinese Flute” b Be ie 
among his more significant works. ig I Sp — aida of Prk (First performance at these concerts; conducted by 
But Mr. Harris, wken referring 


poetry tends to hold the composer 
to his own writings, may be 


within bounds that he would 
prone to understatement, True, otherwise ignore. “Das Lied von 
his “Kentucky Spring” is not to be der Erde” is long, true enough, 
classed with his better sympho- but it does not sprawl as much of 
nies, but it certainly has more Mahler’s output does. , | WAGNER 
significance than an interlude. Mr. Burgin and the singers 

For Mr. Harris is a musical gave the work a glowing sheen— 
poet, and when he talks of Amer- like Chinese pagodas seen through Wints 
ica or things American, they nat- a shimmering mist. It is musie : AGNER 
urally translate themselves in that could come to life and should 
terms of poetry—American po- come to life, but yesterday it lay : WAGNER 
etry. If Mr. Harris were to leave dreaming, and it never awoke 
the word Kentucky out of his from its dream. 
title, we might have some doubt | 
as to the specific location of his SOLOIST 
poem, but we would have no OSEPE 7 PASOUATF 
doubt that he was speaking about JOSEPH Dr | ASQUALE 
springtime in America. It is pure ~ 
American music—an expression 
we so dearly need in an age when 
it is so rare. For this reason it is 
significant, though we may later 
| find it sandwiched between some 
‘of his more imnortant works. 


arch Buggy 


the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


Daybreak,” and “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 
from Gotterdimmerung,” Act | 
A Siegfried Idyll 


Prelud “Die Meistersinoer re: - 
€ to “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg 
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Sunday Symphony 

- The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the sixth program 
of the Sunday afternoon series in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. The solo- 
ist was Joseph De Pasquale, viola. The 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Joseph De Pasquale, the orches- 
tra’s solo viola player, demonstrated 
for certain yesterday afternoon 
what has been suspected all along: 
that he ranks with William Prim- 
rose as one of the two contempor- 
ary masters of this beautiful but 
largely overlooked instrument. 

He appeared yesterday as the 
soloist in what was listed as Han- 
del’s Concerto in B minor, the list- 
ing however including a most suit- 
able question mark. For this work 
is no more Handel’s than the Jena 
Symphony is Beethoven’s, Why 
Handel should have been singled 
out as the author of the piece by 
Henri Casadesus—who was a man 
of discernment—is beyond me. Ac- 
tually, it sounds more like the work 
of Telemann’s fourth best pupil, 
though it could easily be a contem- 
porary fabrication in “the manner 
of” . .. but not the manner of 
Handel. 

In any case, though it is not 
much of a work it is enjoyable. The 
first movement is properly industri- 
ous, the slow movement of sus- 
tained and grateful character, the 
concluding giga conventionally 


light, and the whole informed here 
and there with charming ideas,' 
such as the echoing of a melodic: 
phrase in the solo cello or the em-. 
ployment of a flute for embellish-. 


ment. And Mr. De Pasquale, whose 


style is singularly effortless, tossed: 
it all off with =f eat > decade 
sensibility. % 30 fy ’ sata! 

It is hard to thin at is more 
impressive, his fingering, which is 
fleet and utterly secure, or his bow- 
ing, which produces a tone of 
matchless radiance. He makes the 
C string, which is the cross borne 
by all violists, speak in a full, mas- 
culine voice, meanwhile achieving a 
remarkable consistency of tone color 
throughout the whole range of the 
instrument. It would be interesting 
to hear him in a more robust piece 
than this, but in the meantime it 
may be said that he is a superb 
instrumentalist. 

The other works on the program 
were all from the previous reper- 
toire of the season, and Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra gave them their 


very best to score consistently with 


the audience. 


Violist Plays 
Concerto Of 
18th Century 


By Paul Giuliana 
When Eschig published in 1924 
the ‘Concerto in B minor for Alto 
with Orchestral Accompaniment,” 
arranged by Henri Casadesus, it 
was not known for which instru- 
ment it was intended, nor was 
there any certainty as to the com- 
poser. It was generally assumed 
to have come from the pen of 
Handel: but investigation shows 
that it probably was composed by 
an Italian in the latter part of 

the eighteenth century. 
Yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall it was performed by 
Joseph de Pasquale, violist, and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction, of Charles 


Munch. ty sti," , 6 


If the viola was not the in- 
tended medium for this expres- 
sive, three-movement composi- 
tion, certainly one could not have 
guessed it as Mr. de Pasquale in- 
terpreted the music. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to imagine 
it for any other instrument. Not 
only did the melodies lie within 

ithe viola range, but runs in either 

the upper or lower’ register 
seemed to lie within the natural 
positions of the instrument, The 
beautiful passages of the slow 
movement were also. played 
where the viola sonorities were 
disolayed at their richest. 

Mr. de Pasauale’s excellent 
playing has been sampled before, 
most recently in the solo viola 
portions of Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote,” but it took a concerto 
performance to show him at his 
best. He apparently has every- 
thing that a first violist of the 
Boston Symphony should have— 
facility and clarity of technique, 
richness and bigness of tone. His 
rhythmic sense is precise. Above 
all, he possesses the rare quality 
of re-creating the music with deep 
insight so that one is not pri- 
marily conscious of a personality. 

At the very beginning director 
and artist were not exactly to- 
gether in tempo, but Mr. Munch 
soon found the pace being set by 
Mr. de Pasquale. From ‘then on 
the performance was thoroucthlv 
delightful. In the slow movement 


heights‘ of great b 
realized, . . mer. were 
ey Bae 


The concert ovened with the 
Overture to “Beatrice and Bene- 
dict” by Berlioz, followed by ex- 
cerpts from “Romeo and Juliet” 


by the same composer, both of | 
which Mr. Munch has conducted | 
here before, As usual the romantic | 
scores glowed with expressiveness | 


and vitality. 


Ravel’s second ballet suite, | 


“Daphnis et Chloé,” ended the 
program. A word of commenda« 
tion must be given to Georges 
Laurent for his excellent solo 
flute portion. The fina] Passages 
of the composition created a defin- 
itive tour de force which left the 


audience applauding and cheer- 
ing. 


N.Y. Critic Writes Own Music 
In Reply | to Composer’s Quip 


Off the Beaten Path 


ee ere 


By Don Messenger 


When a music critic has not 
displayed much enthusiasm for a 
new work’ the. composer some- 
times comments privately, “If 
that’s the way he feels about it, 
Why doen’t he ‘rite something 


himself!” & » 2 ro 30 Ai 


Virgil Thomson of the New 
York Herald Tribune is one pei 
who has done just that, and last 
Friday and Saturday he con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchéstra in his own suite: ar- 
ranged from music Which he 
wrote for the film “Louisiana 
Story,” produced by Robert Fla- 
herty, who also made ‘‘Nanook of 
the North” and “Man of Aran,” 

Mr, Thomson. talking in Sym- 
phony Hall’s Parlor A, Just be- 
fore the time came for him to go 
out to the podium, and while a 
viola soloist was practicing in the 
same room, said that to be a com- 
poser as well as a critic does give 
him a certain feeling of satisfac- 
tion, although the “why doesn’t 
he _ write something himself” 
criticism of critics can always be 
answered, he feels, by the argu- 
ment “You don’t have to be able 


to lay an egg if you want 
an omelette.” oa 


AS a matter of fact, he a 
composing and conducting "aa 
now his” Major interests, and 
music criticism is more ‘of an 
avocation. He manages to get 
away as far as Texas in order to 
conduct his own compositions, 
dy alwaye finds such trips 

Irom New 
retraining York restful and 

When composed for such inde- 
pendent producers as Mr, Fla- 
herty, apart from “machine pro- 
duction methods,” Mr. Thomson 
feels that scores for films are 
thorqughly worth while. In some 
ways, he said, they approach the 
interest. of opera ‘composition—in 
Which he would like very mueh 
to work again, if the difficult 
problem of finding a good Ameri- 
Can libretto can be solved. 

A native of Kansas City, Mo, 
Mr. Thomson served in World 
War I, after studying in Boston 
and Paris. Later he lived in the 

French Capital for some years. He 
also, in earlier years, taught 
music at Harvard and played the 
organ in King’s Chapel, so that 
return visits like this one always 
bring back happy recollections 


and renewals of old 
anceships, | Sere 
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TIGHT BINDING 


ee Ee F'O2 “-S@ Pe, gram notes, make clear the score’s 

Interest be an to wan g intent. They are “The Bayou and 
“T.ouisiana Story.” This is the score the Marsh Buggy,” “The Derrick 
Arrives,” “Robbing the Alligator’s | 


Thomson’s ‘Louisiana Story’ at-‘Symphon} 


By Harold Rogers 


In the penultimate concerts of 
the week end series by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch has at last done what 
many of us had hoped he would 
do earlier. He has programmed 
Wagner. And he handles Wagner, 
as he does Tchaikovsky, by ex- 
tracting the sentiment and dis~ 
carding the slush of sentimen- 
tality. - he ow: Pron lL 

Devotihg fhe last half of His 
‘program to Wagner, Mr. Munch 
first played “Daybreak” and 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from 
the first act of “Gotterdammer- 
ung.’ Perhaps the easiest way to 
present Wagner, since so many 
conductors do it, is to allow the 
various orchestral elements to 
merge in a sensuous flood. The 
listener either willingly becomes 
inundated, or he must struggle 
against it in an attempt to keep 
his feet on solid ground, 

a Sa 


But when Mr. Munch conducts: 
Wagner, the listener need not sink 
nor struggle. The orchestral ele- 
ments maintain their individual- 
ity. We can trace the paths of 
the constantly weaving lines. 
Here again we have Mr. Munch’s 
remarkable clarity, in the focus 
of which no confusion can exist. 

“A Siegfried Idyll,’ Wagner's 
birthday gift to Cosima, 1s one 
of those songful, Arcadian ex- 
pressions into which a conductor 
can easily inject a great amount 
of syrupy emotion. But Mr. Munch 
evaded such banal pitfalls. He 
did not eliminate the emotion, he 
established it on a higher plane. — 

Mr. Munch made the most of 

Wagner’s grandiloquence in his 

exciting reading of the prelude 

to “Die Meistersinger.” The col- 

ors were brilliant, the brasses 

blatant, and the tempos ebullient. 
ee REY 


Virgil Thomson took the po- 
dium to conduct the first per- 
formance at these concerts of a 
suite from his film score to ‘“Lou- 
isiana Story.” While this atmos- 
pheric, uncomplicated music 1s 
properly programmatic, when di- 
vorced from the film action it has 
difficulty in standing alone, In the 
film it was exactly right, far more 
original in its treatment than most 
film scores. Background music 


seldom has the virtue of such a 
scholarly approach or such com- 
petent craftsmanship. Not often 
do film composers think in terms 
of the pastoral, the chorale, the 
pasSacaglia or fugue as Mr. 
Thomson has in the construction 
of his four movements. 

But when listening to this mu- 
Sic in the concert hall, one has the 
sensation that he is stil] hearing 
the background music to a filrn. 
It is pleasant, entertaining, and 
of considerable interest, but of no 
great significance either aS a con- 
cert piece or as American music, 
Mr, Thomson’s score was too ex- 
actly suited to its original pure 
pose to be or apna caer ta 

4 


The program also _ includes 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” 
and the Concerto in B minor for 
Viola, an arrangement by Henri 
Casadesus of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury composition. Though attrib- 
uted to Handel, there is internal 
evidence, according to musicolo- 
gists, that it was written by an 
Italian. 

Joseph de Pasquale, who played 
this work at the concert last Sun- 
day, was again the soloist yester- 
day afternoon. An _ unfortunate 
lapse of memory in the last move- 
ment upset his usual surety. But 
otherwise his tone was beauti- 
fully produced—rich, warm, and 
eloquent. 


Munch Conducts Wagner 
—Virgil Thomson Hts 


“Louisiana Story” Music 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Yesterday's concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra had its 
ups and downs. It began with a 
tense, brilliant performance of the 
Weber Overture to “Oberon,” with 


conductor Charles Munch at the| ' 
top of his febrile form. \e 


Then came the B minor Viola | 
Concerto, attributed to Handel and 
edited by Henri Casadesus, with 
first violist Joseph DePasquale re- 
peating the fine performance he had 
siven of the work last Sunday. 
~ All went well, and the slow 
tnovement sang in Heavenly fash- 


ion, until midway in the finale Mr.\§ 


DePasquale evidently suffered a. 


brief lapse of memory. But he\|— 
quickly found his way again and | ; 
the Concerto..came toa snirited § 


. 4 7 for the similarly-titled motion pic- 


“i 


ture, by the New York music critic 
Virgil Thomson, who conducted the 
first Boston performance of his 
own work. 5 
Mr. Thomson orchestrates beauti- 
fully, in a manner like Ravel, but 
he doesn’t have much to say except 
in the fugue which forms the last 
of the four movements. Otherwise, 
this score is merely a slickly- 
written tissue of modal cadences, re- 
peated chords and rhythmico- 
melodic patterns, none of it at all 
original. he 
“In a way, though, “Louisiana 
Story” is an ideal film score because 


you can absorb music and picture 
simultaneously, without scamping 
either eyes or ears. The orchestra 
seemed to play well for Mr. Thom- 
son and he was cordially received. 
The rest of the program was de- 
voted to Wagner: “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey” from “Goetterdaem- 
merung”’; “A Siegfried Idyll” and 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 
All three were’ disappointingly 
played. The tone was coarse and 
often too loud, the balance cloudy 
and the brass badly smeared in 
more than a few crucial places. Even 
“A Siegried Idyll,” which went a 
little better than the rest, was with- 
out distinction or much refinement. 
Mr. Munch seemed interested only 
‘in tension and speed, and Wagner's 
‘eloquence was lost in the shuffle. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Suite made from his music 
for the film “Louisiana Story” 


served yesterday to introduce Virgil 
Thomson to Symphony Hall. And 
not only did 1% grace this 23rd Fri- 
day matinee, it came close to sav- 
ing it. Mr. Thomson, who has been 
shockingly neglected in these Parts, 
conducted his orchestral suite, and 
displayed a practiced hand, receiv- 
ing from the orchestra a fine re- 


sponse, and from_ the, audience 
warm acclaim. t-£0 fat 
As I had occasion to ‘egret? yes. 


terday, I did not see the film when 
it was shown here in Boston. From 
if Mr. Thomson has made a suite 
that Stands on its own feet as 
music, And he has lent it a scholar- 
ly cast by assigning to the four 
movements such titles as Pastoral, 
Chorall, Passacaglia and Fugue, 
They would frighten. some movie 
goers, but fortunately for them, 
these sections would not be so 
identified in the theatre. There are 
also subtitles which, with the pro- 


Nest” and “Boy Fights Alligator.” 

‘Mr. Thomson has used some in- 
digenous material and he has 
achieved the difficult teck of writ- 
ing music that is readily compre- 
hensible ‘to the average auditor 
without, however, condescending to 
him. In addition to its resource- 
fulness, its pictorial quality and its 
apparent suitability to its original 
purpose, this suite is expertly or- 
chestrated. We were a long time 
making Mr. Thomson's acquaint- 
ance @S symphonic composer. Per- 
haps now we can hear some of his 
other things, 

Instead of the Concerto da 
Camera bv Honeggcer. originally an- 
nounced, the current program con- 
tains the B minor Viola Concerto 
attributed to Handel and plaved, 
as it was at last Sunday’s concert, 
by the  orchestra’s first violist, 
Joseph De Pasquale. Mr. De Pas- 
quale drew a blank in the last 
movement but managed to recover 
himself, and here his intonation 
was not all that it might have been. 
The first: two movements, however, 
went well as regards tone, tech- 
nique and interpretation, and Mr. 
De Pasquale once more proved his 
value to the orchestra. Except for 
the slow division, this concerto is 
routine 18th century stuff, regard- 
less of its authorship. 

The afternoon began and ended 
operatically. Mr. Munch started off 
with Weber’s Overture to “Ober- 
on” and ended with three Wagner 
ease hace “Dayboreak” and’ “Sieg. 
ot ott. +s - “ 
endadinmennen, ae “Goet- 
Idyll” and the Prelud ‘tae 
Meistercinger.” in tha sr ee 
) : ger. e Weber, Mr 
Munch went in for excesses in the 
maiter of tempo and dynamics but 
was nothing to what he did in 
akc ee Merete roe ttendaem- 
sohcent ie aca perforate By 
fer too excitable lo. bea eae an 

her conductor led ino ee 

or. Goaded to a frenzy 

the brass rot out. of control 
the rest had to fight 1 | re 
selves heard | rhe oon hy ether 
better, t} ches Pats ee Whe 
and dtaneed’ ke res gp aor 
re e reading 


0; it could not be d 
: €sc 
Wholly felicitous. a 
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Symphony Concert 
The Boston Pympnony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting Rave 


n 
concert of the 69th season A. Symphony 


epeereek, e 
ourney”’; 
lude to ‘Die 


agner 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Virgil Thomson, with wnom we 
are best acquainted as the distin- 
guished music critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, yesterday 
afternoon made his first Boston ap- 
pearance in the role of composer- 
conductor as the season reached its 
penultimate too. 2 is a very 
coming role, too. F*€?\.° 
Write it is true that Mr, Thom- 
son’s most forceful role is that of 
the critic, exactly the same quali- 
ties that inform his musical reviews 
and articles is gratefully apparent 
both in his music and: his capacity: 
to set that music forth. These 
qualities are clarity of thought com- 
bined with exact but artistic ter- 
minology, extreme purposefulness, 
an assured sense of esthetic direc- 
tion and a winning lack of pretense 
ombast. . 
Or ie music, from the notable 
documentary film “The Louisiana 
Story,” was primarily designed to 
support the emotional identification 
of an audience in the revelation of 
real—as contrasted with Hollywood 
— character. Utilitarian music of 
this type cannot stand on its own 
as a rule: the ear, freed from the 
bondage of the all-sensory absorp- 
tion in human events on a screen, 
instantly detects shallowness or 
e fabrication. | 
hue is not the case with Mr 
Thomson’s suite which, without its 
association, would be as effective 
as it is with it; perhaps more so. 
For its four brief movements, con- 
sisting of the antique Bis of the 
pastoral, the chorale, issacaglia 
and fugue, are first of all ‘musical. 
They strive for pictorial imagery, 
but in doing so evoke a purely 
musical atmosphere. They employ 
devices time-honored in the movie 
music field—the mysteriosos of the 
scene of the robbing of the alli- 
gator’s nest, for example — but in 
doing so hold interest. Although it 
is not easy to know when the Ca» 
jun tunes leave off and Mr. Thom- 
son’s begin, the overall melodic con- 


ception is at once distinctive and 
persuasive, and far more indigenous. 
than the straining for grass roots! 


authenticity so obvious in such 
homespun essays as Harris’ “Ken- 
tucky Spring.” 


n his music, Mr. Thomson is. 
nol? in command as a conductor. 
He uses his hands gracefully and 
authoritatively to achieve a style 
that is at once clear and forthright. 
Here again there is no pretense; 
he knows exactly what he wants 
and, for one who obviously has lit- 
tle time to develop a conducting 
technique, knows remarkably well 
how to get what he wants. It is 
true enough, I think, that Mr. 
Thomson is not in the first rank: of 
American composers; his real gift 
is his brilliant critical perception: 
and his remarkable prose style. But 
he is a very good one and, I would 
say, by far the most honest and 

ost assured. 
ire concert began with an elec- 
trifying performance of _ Weber's 
Overture to “Oberon,” a pierce that 
Mr. Munch made live as I have 
never heard it live before, and 
came to an end with a brilliant 
session of Wagnerian excerpts, No 
matter what new (to us) style Mr. 
Munch essays, he proves himself a 
conductor of universal comprehen- 
sion: it is nearly impossible to trip 
him stylistically or esthetically. To 
be sure he was tripped up yester- 
day by a rather surprising num- 
ber of performance flaws, none very 
important save a momentary accl= 
dent in the finale of the Hande} 
Concerto. This was otherwise splen- 
didly set forth by Joseph de oh 
quale, the orchestra’s gifted so : 
viola, who introduced it at las 

Sunday’s concert. It may ng be 
the work of Handel, but it is an 
agreeable enous? re get to the 

rtoire for viola. 

ora eeik's concert, which brings 
the season to ‘an.en¢ save for 4 
Pension Fund perforniarice of B “" 
thovefi’s “Missa Solemnis” on me 
30, .6ffers Beethoven's Sixth an 
Brahms’ First. : : 


SYMPHONY CONCERI 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The last Friday matinee of 
Charles Munch’s first season as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra ended yesterday in a 
blare of sound that to a frantically 
applauding audience was the same 
thing as a blaze of glory. Like so 
many final concerts in the Kous- 
sevitzkyan quarter century, this one 
concluded with the First Symphony 
of Brahms. No doubt the composer 
had in mind a somewhat less ex- 
citing peroration, but we have be- 
come so accustomed to this treat. 
ment of the coda that we would 
hardly recognize the music in more 


restrained terms. @f/, 9 $. eu 


4U Was, AL Unat, a tess orotund and 
magniloquent finish than the Kous- 
sevitzky one; and taken as a whole, 
Mr. Munch’s interpretation was just 
and eminently Brahmsian, hopped 
up here and there, to be sure; but 
the work can stand a little ginger- 
ing. If it was not quite so fine as his 
performance of the Fourth earlier 
in the year, neither is the Symphony 
itself of the same quality. By token 
of these two performances, and of 
the Violin Concerto played at a 
special concert in mid-season, Mr. 
Munch is a good Brahms n. d 
Boston likes its Brahms. Peo 

Boston also likes its ethoven, 
and Beethoven was likewise repre- 
sented yesterday, by the “Pastora]” 
Symphony. This was, in fact, a 
beautifully relaxed performance of 
music that is almost too relaxed. 
But that is the spirit in which it 
must be presented. A_ feverish 
“Pastoral” would be unthinkable. 
This gentle Symphony, the earliest 
successful one written completely 
fo a program, has its moments of 
tedium. Beethoven's brook, like 
Tennyson's, goes on forever. Mr. 
Munch found here just the right 
tempo, and this “Scene by the 
Brookside,” was made as endurable 
as might be. We have heard more 
violent storms than this one, but I 
am not going to start chiding Mr. 
Munch for a lack of violence. It js 
something he achieves all too 
readily. 

When Mr. Munch appeared on the 
platform yesterday, orchestra and 
audience rose in greeting. This 
spontaneous tribute was wel] de- 
served, The new conductor, placed 
in the most trying position one can 
imagine, has definitely made good, 
and we can all look forward eagerly 
to his second season, which will be 
the Orchestra’s 70th, and should 
turn out to be something special. 
Yesterday’s program wil] be re- 
peated this evening and the season 
Will actually end tomorrow after- 
noon with a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis, with which 
Symphony Hall was opened on 
Oct. 15, 1900. A week from tomorrow 
the musie column Will contain a 


summing up of these Significant 
seven months. 


Munch Ends His First 
Symphony Season With 


Beethoven and Brahms 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

This week Charles Munch ends 

his first season as conductor of the 


Boston Symphony, and the 69th 
season of the orchestra. His actual 


final appearance will be made to- 
morrow afternoon when he conducts 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis—the 
work with which Symphony Hall 
was opened in 1900—for the benefit 
of the pension fund. 


This valedictory program of the 
“regular” series consists of two 
Symphonies, neither heard here re- 


cently, the “Pastoral” of Beethoven, 
and the First, in C minor, of Brahms. 
Thus this representation of two of 
the three most sacred “pe or 
music makes for a fitting and some- 
What ceremonial program. 

Mr. Munch was greeted with the 
familiar and pleasant Bostonian 
rite when he made his first ap- 
pearance yesterday, 

Both orchestra and audience rose 
to applaud him. At the end, when 
the tremendous final chord of 
Brahms’ great Symphony barely 


had. ceased to sound, the audience 
broke into h l 


and stood 


and again, a 
the cheeri 


ductor m feel satisfied that his 
first season has been a conspicuous 


success, and that . > taken 
him to its heart. , 
Apart from the eremonials, | 


there was further interest in this 
program, for Mr.. Munch had pre- 
sented neither work here before. 
His treatment of the “Pastoral.” 
which proved a model of clarity, 
also reflected in high degree that 
quality of his which became evi- 
dent early in the season: the fact 
that for him the Orchestra plays 
with brilliance but without strain. 
This was a notably relaxed perform- 
ance of Bethoven’s essay in sym- 
phonie tone-painting, and yet it was 
perfectly proportioned and every 
nuance was observed. Perhaps best 
of all was that ease which charac- 
terized the second movement: you 
could almost feel the heat rowsi- 
ness of the brookside. set | 

Brahms’ First Symphony 6b@i@us- 
ly is music that fires the Munch 
emotions, for it was done at a peak 
of excitement. Everything sounded 
“big,” and very eloquent. In fact 
Mr. Munch rushed it a little here 
and there, and did not Pause a sec- 
ond in the loud re-statement of the 
chorale melody in the last move- 
ment. But the musically significant 
detail of the whole afternoon was 
that the conductor dwelled not up- 
on details but upon the whole, long 
line of each work. 

A partial. analysis of Mr. Munch’s 
first season here will be found on 
the music page of Sunday’s Globe. 

For the rest, it is enough to say 
that over the season he has main- 
tained the extremely high stand- 
ards of the Boston Symphony, and 
has proved himself a conductor of 
first-rank musicianship, integrity 
and feeling. We shall look forward 
to his return in the Fall. 
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Symphony Concert — 


fi Boston hony orchestz Charles 
Manh boathieton gave the Ts pro- 
ram of the 69th season in Symphony Hal] 
esterday afternoon. e pro : 
yr spony Oo. 6 in Fr. Op, 68. ° Been | 
ab oO. min ’ . 
‘) Brahms. 


A By RUDOLPH ELIE : 
_ And so, with Beethoven’s Pastora] 
ymphony and Brahms’ First Sym- 
mony, Charles Munch has come to 
the end of his first season as the 
conductor and music director of. 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. It 
was a fitting conclusion to what has 
been an exceedingly interesting, 
stimulating and grateful year, and. 
it resulted on the most prolonged 


season. « ‘s? 
- In an article on Mr. Munch’s first 
season last Sunday, I said that it 
is impossible to detect any major 
ifference in the overall sound of 
the orchestra so far. While this is 
essentially true, there are however 
& number of points that might ap- 
opriately be taken at this time, 
or the direction he is leading the 
orchestra in / tainly jo be de- 


audience Fh FY of the. 


tected. 

This direction is, first of all, to- 
wards clarity. His first move—with 
Clarity and unity in mind—was to 
move the double basses from their 
SOussevitsky-esque position behind 

ne violins to their present location 

Mind the cellos and violas, The 
idéa was that since the basses are 
more often than not doubling the 
cellos, a more perfect response could 


be obtained. 


_ This has proved to be ‘the case, 
jut it has also lightened the body 
f string tone achieved by the first 

d second violins. The great, glow- 

Ing masses of string tone with their 

emotionally incandescent sound, a 

sound that characterized the Kous- 
eviteky orchestra, are now replaced 

by a er, more secure, more ex- 
act, more’ poised but a less persua- 
sive quality, | 

: there Mave been other, though 
SS. ogee ea changes in seat- 

ag. Ihe shift of the percussion | 
rom right to left has shifted the 

direction of its emphasis, which 
would not be noticed on records but 
which makes a quite different ef- 
eer on the auditor customarily 


a 


i from ‘season to season in the 


ra 
we 
wee 


ai seat. The horns have been 


noved into the right corner rear, 
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een in the brasses. Here Mr. 
Munch has achieved what is known 
as the French style, which is bright, 
thin, very clear, very focussed, as 
‘contrasted with the broader Ger- 
man style. This, in combination with 
the lighter, more compact, more 
secco string style has given the or- 
chestra what might be called its 
Munch sound, which is brilliant as 
contrasted with the Koussevitzky 
sound, which is juicy. 

As for Charles Munch the inter- 
preter, he has proved himself the 
master of every style he has so far 
essayed. The only serious criti- 
cism I can level at him is that he 
often whips up a tempo beyond 
practicability, losing the clarity, the 
balance, the proportion he so con- 
stantly seeks for a sense of nervous- 
ness or strain. 

He is also so sensitive to sound 
he often judges dynamics more 
from his own situation in the mid.- 
dle of things than from the point of 
he listener at the far end of the 
bal, a case in point being’ the “St. 
john Passion.” Otherwise I feel we 
have all learned a very great deal, 
interpreatively, from .this superb 
artist. He is, all said and done, a 
man of such dedication of purpose, 
‘of such musicianship and of such 
an informed musical spirit, that it 
is impossible to convey how appre- 
Clative we all are to have had him 
‘at this particular moment. 
| The audience yesterday, following 
@ very brilliant performance of- the 
'Brahm’s, recalled him with applause 
and bravos' six times, which was 
eloquent testimony to the fact that 
he has been accepted body and soul. 
To have achieved this acceptance 
in one season, is, it seems to me, a 
very remarkable feat. Tomorrow 
afternoon Mr. Munch makes his 
final appearance of the season con- 
ducting, for the Pension Fund of 
the orchestra, Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” with soloists and the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. | 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON ° NINETEEN 


Twenty-fourth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprir 28, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 29, at 8:30 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral” 
s Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro 
ma non troppo | | 


II. Scene by the brookside; Andante molto moto 

III. Jolly gathering of country folk: Alle 
storm; Tempest: Allegro 

IV. Shepherd’s Son 

Allegretto 


gro; in tempo d’allegro; Thunder- 


g: Gladsome and thankful] feelings after the storm: 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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Durgin, the Globe’s drama 
PAD fee critic, will leave shortly 
for Europe and will report to Globe 
readers on the Bach Commemorative 
‘Festival to be given in Prades, France, 
under the direction of Pablo Casals, 
world-famous cellist and Bach schol- 
ar. Mr. Durgin also will report on 
music and theatre in Madrid, Paris, 
Rome and London. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the 24th pro- 
gram of the 69th season in Symphony Hal] 
yesterday afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 6 in F, Op. 68... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 

Brahms 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


And so, with Beethoven’s Pastoral] 
Symphony and Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony, Charles Munch has come to 
the end of his first season as the 
conductor and music director of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. It 
was a fitting conclusion to what has 
been an exceedingly interesting, 
stimulating and grateful year, and 
it resulted on the most prolonged 
audience emon ation of the 
season. “+f 7's? 

In an article on Mr. Munch’s first 
season last Sunday, I said that it 
is impossible to detect any major 
difference in the overall sound of 
the orchestra so far. While this is 
essentially true, there are however 
a number of points that might ap- 
propriately be taken at this time, 
for the direction he is leading the 
orchestra in is tal Oo be de- 
tected. 

This direction is, first of all, to- 
wards clarity. His first move—with 
clarity and unity in mind—was to 
move the double basses from their 
Koussevitsky-esque position behind 
the violins to their present location 
behind the cellos and violas. The 
idea was that since the basses are 
more often than not doubling the 
cellos, a more perfect response could 
be obtained. 

This has proved to be the case. 
but it has also lightened the body 
of string tone achieved by the first 
and second violins. The great, glow- 
ing masses of string tone with their 
emotionally incandescent sound, a 
sound that characterized the Kous- 
sevitzky orchestra, are now replaced 
by a firmer, more secure, more ex- 
act, more poised but a less persua- 
Sive quality. 

There have been other, though 
less spectacular, changes in seat- 
ing. The shift of the percussion 


from right to left has shifted the: 
direction of its emphasis, which 
would not be noticed on records but | 


which makes a quite different ef- 
fect on the auditor customarily 
Seated from ‘season to season in the 
‘same seat. The horns have been 
moved into the right corner rear, 


Where the horn tone does not 
bounce off the rear wall but emerg- 
és richer and fuller—as witness the 
finale of the Brahms. 

However, the most noticeable 
change in the orchestral tone has 
been in the brasses. Here Mr. 
Munch has achieved what is known 
as the French style, which is bright, 
thin, very clear, very focussed, as 
contrasted with the broader Ger- 
man style. This, in combination with 
the lighter, more compact, more 
secco String style has given the or- 
chestra what might be called its 
Munch sound, which is brilliant as 
contrasted with the Koussevitzky 
sound, which is juicy. 

As for Charles Munch the inter. 
preter, he has proved himself the 
master of every style he has so far 
essayed. The only serious criti- 
cism I can level at him is that he 
often whips up a tempo beyond 
practicability, losing the clarity, the 
balance, the proportion he so con. 
stantly seeks for a sense of nervous- 
ness or strain. 

He is also so sensitive to sound 
he often judges dynamics more 
from his own situation in the mid.- 
dle of things than from the point of 
the listener at the far end of the 
hall, a case in point being the “St. 
John Passion.” Otherwise I feel we 
nave all learned a very great deal. 
interpreatively, from _ this superb 
artist. He is, all said and done, a 
man of such dedication of purpose, 
of such musicianship and of such 
an informed musical spirit, that it 
1s impossible to convey how appre- 
Clative we all are to have had him 
at this particular moment. 

The audience yesterday, following 
a very brilliant performance of- the 
Brahm’s, recalled him with applause 
and bravos six times, which was 
eloquent testimony to the fact that 
he has been accepted body and soul. 
To have achieved this acceptance 
in one season, is, it seems to me, a 
very remarkable feat. Tomorrow 
afternoon Mr. Munch makes his 
final appearance of the season con- 
ducting, for the Pension Fund of 
the orchestra, Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” with soloists and the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON : NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE AND FIFTY 
EL NINBTEEN HUNDRED FORTY.NINE AND FUPrY 
Twenty-fourth Pro ram 


!RIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 28, at 2:30 o'clock 


O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit. 29, at 8:30 


BEETHOVEN Sy a oe | 
on © #, OS 6: 8.-e woe Vi j 4 ¢ . > <> sé i) 
ymphony No. 6, in ] major, Op. 68, “Pastoral 


I. Awakening of ser eSSi Vi 
. é < serene ‘SS arr ry 

2 © impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro 
Mma non (roppo F 
lI. Scene by the brookside; Andante molto moto 


IIT. Jolly gathering of country folk: 


: n Allegro; in tempo dallegro; Thunder- 
storm; Lempest: Allegro . 


IV, Shepherd’s song: Gladsome and thankful 


feelings after the ae 
Allegretto L e storm: 


INTERMISSION 


bRAHMS. . ay : : 
PAA Nae a ae oe S ymphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto: Allegro 
II. Andante sostenuto 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


[V. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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Munch’s First Season 
Here Remarkable Success 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


With the final D major chord of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 


| at Symphony Hall this afternoon, Charles Munch will end his first 


season as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


been an eventful season and a 
orchestra and the public, 


The 


This has 


gratifying one, to Mr. Munch, to the 


great French conductor has settled 


in as a complete success, and he is not only respected for his work 


but personally admired. 


such a happy outcome is all the} 


more remarkable when you stop to 
consider the circumstances Under 
which Mr Munch made his advent. 
He was known here by virtue of his 
appearances as guest conductor with 
the Boston Symphony, and with the 
French Orchestre National in 1948. 
We had a pretty good notion that 
he was a musician of force and 
imagination, of stature and author- 
ity, but the range of his versatility 
had yet to be proved. 

Mr. Munch had the unenviable 
task of following an international 
celebrity who had been with us for 
2) Years. That would be most 
difficult for any one, and a man 
of lesser capacity might easily have 
failed to impress either orchestra 
or public. Mr. Muth. however, is a 
great man, and his triumph has 
been easy and unmistakable, I have 
yet to hear any Bostonian speak a 
disparaging word of him, 

His Repertory 

It took only a few concerts to 

realize what one had guessed he- 


fore: that his experience had been 
broad; that he had asSimilated a 


sizable repertory and his capabili- | 


ties extended over a wide variety of 
styles and periods. Although French 
music has received a special accent 
this season, Mr. Munch’s programs 
have been catholic. He has neglect- 


; 


ed neither the classics nor the mod- | 


efns, and although he has 


gone | 


Slowly in the matter of American | 
music, the native composer has re-/| 


ceived due attention. 

I think it was wise that Mr. 
Munch invited several American 
composers to conduct their 
music; he could not be expected 
to have a working familiarity with 
a big cross-section of new material 


in a country where he had spent’ 


comparatively little time. 

The French side of Mr. Munch's 
interpretive nature, I believe, was 
uppermost until the afternoon of 
Good Friday, when he presented 
| s “St. John” Passion. Then 
there was a sudden, miraculous and 


own 


| 


’ 
’ 


} 


unexpected change. The German 
Side of his ancestry and training 
came to the fore with this great 
example of Lutheran church music, 
And yet his Wagner Was disappoint- 
ing. ' 

His Beethoven and *his Brahms 
have been more universal, less na- 
tional, superbly styled and poised, 
very clear, lyric and dramatic ac- 
cording to the demands of the work 
at hand. Not unnaturally, his forte 
has been the French school. At 
Debussy, Ravel, Berlioz, Honegger 
(French in character though Swiss 
in birth), Roussel, Mr. Munch has 
been a master hand. 

[n fact, Mr. Munch had the cour- 
age to perform some works which 
had been noted for many. years as 
Koussevitzky war-horses, works 
like “Daphnis and Chloe,” “La Mer.” 
“La Valse,” even Tchaikovsky’s 
‘“Pathetique” Symphony. Of course 
be read them quite differently from 
his predecessor's way, but in every 
case his interpretation was personal 
and dazzling. With only one of them 
did he fail, and that was “‘La Mer,” 
which, for my taste, was too dry. 

Certain other scores and perform- 
ances were unforgettable, among 
them Honegger’s “Jeanne d’Are au 
Bucher,’ which Munch introduced 
here; Bach’s “Art of the Fugue,” in 
the orchestral version by his cousin, 
Ernest Munch, and performed under 


most trying personal circumstances, 
for within a day Charles Munch had 
learned of the tragic death of 
Ginette Neveu. a cherished younger 
colleague whose career Muncb had 
done much to further and encourage, 

Menaelssohn’s fading old “Re. 
formation” Symphony took on re- 
newed@ vigor and brilliance’ in 
Munch’s hands, and the D’Indy Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain Air, a 
score fresh and lovely, but neglected, 
was one of the finest revivals. The 
Saint-Saens C minor Symphony was 
anothér spectacular example of re- 
suscitation, but Mr. Munch had done 
that at a guest appearance, and we 
knew how fine a job it was. 
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| Anything by Berlioz sounds like 4 
i million dollars in a Munch perform- 
‘ance, and we have had quite a little 
of Berlioz to prove it, most notably 
the excerpts from the “Romeo and 
Juliet’ Symphony. Perhaps he will 
undertake “Harold in Italy” and 
“The Damnation of Faust” later on. 
And there were numerous other 
pieces and interpretations written in 


\made with this orchestra by conduc- 
tor Charles Munch, and the Intro- 
‘duction to Act 3 of Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin,” recorded by the orchestra 
under Dr. Karl Muck at Camden, 
N. J., Oct. 3, 1917. 
Present at the ceremonies, which 
were followed by a buffet supper, 
were Charlés Munch and Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Pops. The new contract 


half a dozeh times to ach nowledge 
the ovation. Brome 
Mr. Munch has a s rong tend- 


ency, when gripped by the verve 
of the performance, to accelerate 
his tempos. This tendency was 
more noticeable and more com- 
mented upon at the beginning of 
the season than it is now. The 
seasoned concertgoer is no longer 
Startled by what he has come to 
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golden letters on the Munch record, expect of the conductor. 
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His Programs ; 

It is not disservice to point out 

that Mr. Munch as a_program- 
maker: is not so skilled as Serge 
Koussevitzky, who had the great- 
est genius for that business that I 
ever have known. Not that the 
Munch programs have been poor, 
or uninteresting. But there have 
been occasions when one piece did 
not seem to go too well with the 
next, or when there seemed to be 
one too many, or when as in the 
case of the Mozart Concerto that 
Casadesus played, a piece was over- 
shadowed by something bigger com- 
ing before. This is nothing serious, 
merely a casual reference for the 
sake of the record. 

And what is the state of the 
orchestra at the end of Mr. Munch's 
first season? Excellent! He _ has 
maintained the same_ super-high 
standard of technic that the orches- 
tra has shown for many years, and 
furthermore I believe they all play 
with just as much brilliance as 
ever, but with less strain. There 
were those who foresaw that the 
conductor, with his Gallic ear for 
light, bright and clear _sonorities, 
would polish away the rich “Kous- 
sevitzky tone.” Well, there has 
been some change, and the purple 
quality is no longer there, but under 
Munch the Boston Symphony ione 
is still resplendent and deep as the 
sea. 

So, as “Le beau Charles” lays 
‘down his baton for a Summer and 
‘prepares to vacation in France, 
j\let us wish him bon voyage and 
\look forward to his return in the 
| Fall. 


Symphony Signs New 
Five-Year Contract 


With RCA-Victor 


The Boston Symphony Paci 
yesterday signed a new _ five-yea 
recording contract with RCA-Victor. 
Signatures were affixed at a cere- 
mony on the stage of Symphony 
Hall following yesterday afternoon's 
concert by Henry B. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the orchestra’s trustees, and 
Paul Barkmeier, vice president of 
RCA-Victor. . 

There was an interesting com- 
parison of recording technics when 
\parts of two records were played: 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, 
which is the first recording to be 


will begin in November. 


Charles Munch 


Conductor Wins 


Acclaim 


Charles Munch is bringing his 
first season as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to a 
resplendent. close. His sik tn gnem 
for the final pair of week-en 
concerts is short and sweet, con- 
sisting of only two 0 Aga y AE 
the Beethoven Sixth and_ the 
Brahms First.@fe F. 

When Mr. Munch stepped on the 
platform to conduct the concert 
yesterday afternoon In ip a gn 
Hall, both the orchestra and a 
audience arose to greet him, S 
the last notes of the Brahms were 
resounding, the audience again 
rose to its feet, this time shower- 
ing him with bravos and ay Err 
He returned to the stage at leas 


But minor variations in tempo 
are of secondary importance when 
the performance is what may be 
called inspired. Then a tempo 


may seem to be correct at the mo-. 


ment of performance, though in 
retrospect it may not appear to 
be exactly right. 

The music itself wil] often dic- 
fate its tempo. If the musicians 
Jose their relaxation and the mu- 
Sic loses its clarity, then it is being 
taken too fast."Mr, Munch over- 
Stepped the line of Clarity several 
times yesterday, notably in the 
third movement of the Beethoven 
and in the Allegro non troppo 
portion of the final movement of 
the Brahms. 

But the Over-all effect in the 
Brahms Was one of tremendous 
vigor and enthusiasm. The Bee- 
thoven ‘“Pastora]” Was handled 
with graceful refinement. And the 
audience response, as noted above, 
Was wild and prolonged. 

The concerts this week end will 
mark the last few times the or~! 
chestra will play on elevated plat- 
forms. Last Wednesday in a press | 
conference Mr. Munch Said that 
he preferred the orchestra to be 
sur la méme niveau’’—on the flat. | 

Inscribing a circle in the alr, 
he explained that the orchestra 
When arranged® on _ the level 
sounded more as a whole, more 
aS a unit. The brass and the 
timpani are too loud when cle- 
vated, he said as he frowned and 
placed his hands over his ears. 
“You cannot ask them to play 
mezzo-forte when the music is 
marked forte,’ he added. 

The two exceptions to the “one 
level” rule will be the woodwinds 
end the cellos. These will] be 
raised somewhat so as not to 
sound muffled to the listeners on 
the main floor. Those sitting in 
the balconies naturally have a 
better tonal perspective. Mr, 
Munch does not feel that the vis- 
ual aspect of the orchestra is 
worth considering. The sound is 
the thing. 

After the concert yesterday aft- 
ernoon Mr, Munch, Arthur Fied- 
ler, Henry B. Cabot, and six mem- 
hers of the trustees met on stage 


Munch Wins Over 


a Strange City 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 


When he arrived in Boston last 
October no one was more aware 
than he of the delicacy of the sit- 
uation. Heré was an orchestra, rec- 
ognized as one of the three or four 
srestest in the world, For 25 years 
it had been dominated body and 
sou’ by a man of immense complex- 
ity; a man of iron will, of passionate 
temperament, of imperious author- 
ity, and of musical genius of the 
first rank This orchestra had been 
coucitioned for years to play on its 
nerve; how, in view of Kous- 
sevitzsky’s actual- baton technique, 
it ever achieved what it did remains 
& mystery for he recreated music, 
never conducted it. And any man 
Chosen to follow him, had he not 
Mr. Munch’s own special equip- 
ment, would have reaped a whirl- 


wind. co 
FUTURE DIM Ag 3-90 
~ £dded to this Mr, Munch arrived 
af a time when the bloom, so to 
speak, Was off the rose from a pure- 
ly box cffice point of view. Kous- 
sevitzky, who had had his share of 
the financial worries and crises 
that, regrettably enough, dog the 
careers of al] American symphony 
orchestras, resigned at a time when 
its financial status was at its high- 
est peak. The wartime attendance 
had been’ at capacity for all series. 
There were profitable radio ar- 
rangements. Record royalties were 
still climbing, and there were, as al- 
Ways, the Friends of the Orchestra 
in the immediate background, will- 
ing and at the time more than ¢@a- 
pabte of lending whatever support 
might be needed. Indeed, as a final 
gesture to Koussevitzky, they raised 
more than $150,000 as his personal 
gift, to the orchestra. 

Although the management was 
immensely gratified to note that 
the announcement of Munch's suc- 


cession resulted in a complete sell- 


out of all the series offered. it noted 
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with misgiving that record sales, as 
a result of Victor’s war with the 
long playing field, were coming to 
a halt. (That record war cost the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra no less 
than $50,000 and led to the bitter- 
est episode Mr. Munch has had to 
face.) It noted, too, that no radio 
sponsors showed any inclination to 
present the orchestra over the air. 
It noted further that there was still 
no sign of a levelling off in salaries 
or expenses. It realized, in short, 
that Mr. Munch’s first season was 
‘going to result in a very substan- 
‘tial deficit and that the future was 
anything but happy, 

Everything hinged, then, on 
Charles Munch. He had, for one 
thing, the very real internal diffi- 
culty of re-orienting the orchestra 
to his own style without ever allow- 
ing that difficulty to be detected or 
even suspected by the audience. It 
is no gratuity to Koussevitzky to 
state that he had to retrain the’! 
orchestra, to discipline it in the very 
special and highly technical matter 
of attack at an exact and clearly 
defined downbeat. I have watched 
him at rehearsal time and again 
holding out his left forefinger and 
bringing his stick down onto it with 
the exasperated (but never per- 
sonal) admonition to begin at that 
instant and at no other. He could 
not improve the tone of the or- 
chestra, which under Koussevitzky 
had a radiance and an emotional 
incandescence that may not be 
‘equalled, but he could, and did, re- 
fine, sensitize, more perfectly inte- 
grate and more perfectly balance it. 


AUDIENCE CORDIAL 

He did this not only through his 
immense technical command, his 
uncanny ear, his extraordinary 
memory (which allows him to com- 
mit the most complicated score to 
memory and so concentrate on lis- 
tening to and obvserving his men) 
and his profound musicianship, but 
through his own personal approach 
to the men: They recognized his 
musical authority from the outset 
but, more important, they recog- 
nized that whatever he may say in 
the heat of a rehearsal, it would 
never be personal and that it would 
never be, carried over into any con- 
tact off the rehearsal stage. The 
result was that the technical tran- 
sition from Koussevitzky to Munch 
was so smooth and so effective an 
operation that today, seven months 
since the transition began, it is im- 
possible to detect any major differ- 
ence in the overall sound of this 
orchestra. 

While Munch’s accession was, 
from the very beginning notably 


successful internally, he was faced| 
with the more difficult and equally. 
important task of winning over an’ 
audience whose attitude, though’ 
certainly cordial, was in the nature! 
of the thing, “show me.” Here, it 
may be said, he had a longer haul,| 
which was certainly to be expected. 
For the human element, which is 
to say the X factor of personality, 
of projection across that gulf that 
separates all performers from all, 


audiences, of inter-person. com- 
munication, is nothing to be hur- 
ried. It develops, if it develops at 
all, without haste; people need time 
to make up their own minds. It is 
yes and then again no}; it it I think 
so, what do you think? It is well, 
almost, and at last it all crystal- 


lizes into a sort of wave of approval 
or disapproval, acceptance or re- 
jection. 

It seemed to me—tuning in on 


this wwave—that the audiences 


recognized his great musicianship 
from the very start, but it was not 
until the ninth concert, when he 
did ‘Tchaikovsky’s Sixth, that I 
began to feel that the audience 
really took him to its heart as I 
had. That devotion, though still 
tempered with Boston reserve, has 
deepened since that time. Today, 
on the eve of his final concerts for 
this .season, Charles Munch seems 
to have achieved one of the most 
difficult feats a man could be 
called upon to achieve, which is to 
be the king when the king isn’t 
dead. 


Of Charles Munch: The Man 


Who Didn't Come to Dinner 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Upon his arrival in Boston in October,.Charles Munch—to 
conclude this two-part essay on his first season as conductor and 
music director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra—was pleased 
to have been nominated, by the readers of a French periodical, 
as the man they would most like to have dinner with after Win- 
ston Churchill. His first season in Boston has proved, beyond a 
question of doubt, that the last man the readers of that French 
periodical—or the readers of anything—will ever have dinner 


with is Charles Munch. 
aunipihinidliglaedaiobitiatlidtbe ae assis Is Na ice 
For while it is easy enough to ap- 


cial and cultural life of the city, yet 
l l S #e ‘ v7? 
praise and evaluate Charle Munch »o< achieved such a complete suc- 


the conductor, it is entirely IMPOS-| cess Speaks, as I see it, to the con 
sible to appraise and evaluate;siderable credit of the symphony 


Charles Munch the man outside his|@udience of this city. For if Mr. 
purely musical role. Nobody, and by|Munch can achieve, in his native 
nobody I mean almost. precisely|France, such personal popularity 
that, has had the least opportu-|4d attraction as to be singled out 
nity to meet, let. alone strike up/@S @ personality with whom the 
the most casual acquaintance with|Teaders of a French picture maga- 
this remarkably solitary man. On/2ne would—after Churchill—most 
several occasions.he has been ten-|like to dine, the implication is clear- 
dered formal dinners by venerable! ly’ non-musical. The implication is 
Boston organizations, and these he|*hat here is a man of such physical! 
has dutifully but reluctantly at-|4ltractiveness, such charm of man-' 
tended. During them he has been "€r, Such social grace and_ such! 
charming, but it is obvious to those/©“™Unence in his own field that: 
who have had any contact with him/™e¢rely being with him for an hour 
whatever that they confuse and °Y two is of itself a notable ex- 
bore him beyond endurance. | DeTIeNce,. 

He has been seen at no other; Now Bostonians are as suscepti- 
musical event in the city; he hasjpje to social grace, physical attrac- 
been spotted at smart restaurants tiveness and war 
by no one; he has not, so far as is) .’~ = and all the rest as anyone 
known, attended any theatrical|/se- Koussevitzky had 11 these 
ange Pag nian event, or social func-|qualities and more. He was never 
ion of any description. He does not) ictant 
held court in the green room "Zinio to PPPAt socially, hold 
lowing his concerts for he cannot|°OU"? 1 the green room, and charm 
bear compliments or any fuss over|EVeryone within range of his per- 
him whatever. He is, as a matter|sonality, He was, indeed, the star 
of fact, one of the first to leave the;performer in any social function 
hall after a concert, scurrying into|that found him present, and few 
his chauffeur-driven Oldsmobile|were the people who ever. came in 
and heading straight for his Milton) contact with him who didn’t totter 
residence, wher 1e lives in cOMm-|away unaware that they had been 
plete isolation. Lah Ft |in his presence. This formula, genu- 
NOBODY’S BUSINESS 


, ine enough with Koussevitzky, can 
It may be pointed out by some}hardly fail to lend additional] glam- 
that it is nobody’s business what/our to a man of great talent. 

Mr. Munch does with his leisure} Charles Munch. on the contrary, 
hours. It may be pointed out that during his residence in Boston. has 
he was engaged to conduct the Bos- consistently refrained from any so- 


ton Symphony orchestra, not to ap-|/cial contact and T choose to see 
pear socially or to entertain andiin this an added testimony to the 
hold court. This is of course en-|real Stature of the man. For he 
tirely true. But the fact that he has/had, in electing wholly musical 
remained wholly aloof from the so- means tO communicate to us, in- 
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formed us that he wants to be eval- 
uated .in wholly musical terms. I 
often feel he accepted the Boston 
orchestra, not because he needed it 
in terms of money. or reputation 
‘though what more eminent a posi- 
tion is there in the field today?) 
but because it was a real challenge 
to his inner necessity for artistic 
expression on the highest and most 
consistent level, away from mo- 
mentary contacts as a lionized guest 
conductor and away from the native 
orchestras with which he had had 
years of contact. 

Here, not in a hostile but cer- 
tainly in a new field, and one in 
which, without the endless social 
contacts enforced on a prominent 
man who knows everyone and is 
known by everyone, he could be. 
alone. Being alone—and artists, as 
Stephen Spender has pointed out, 
can only be- alone in America—he 
could re-examine his own art, his 
own esthetic, his own artistic 
direction. 


NO. OSTENTATION 


The result of this concentration 
we have seen in Mr. Munch’s com- 
plete dedication to music and to 
nothing else. He has, it is true, 
fought for his men and he has as- 
serted himself ‘as musical director 
of the orchestra, but his only real 
interest has been in making music 
without ostentation, without any 
playing to the audience, without 
any extra-musical display what- 
ever. 

That the Boston audiences have 
caught his deep sense of musical 
perceptiveness without having been 
appealed to on any other but musi- 
cal. grounds is, I think, to their 
great credit, They have gone 
through, so to speak, the personal- 
ity factors and have perceived in 
Charles Munch’s musicianship val- 
ues of far greater impact than any 
personality could offer. But the real 
triumph goes to Charles Munch 
himself who, without the least effort 
to ingratiate himself, has won the 
hearts of his Boston audience while 
first winning their minds. 


Such a happy outcome is all the | 


more remarkable when you stop to 
consider the circumstances under | 
which Mr Munch made his eigen 
He was known here by virtue of his 

appearances as guest conductor with |! 
the Boston Symphony, and with the | 
French Orchestre National in 1948. | 


We had a pretty good notion that’ 
he was a musician of force and/| 
imagination, of stature and author-| 
ity, but the range of his versatility | 
had yet to be proved. 

Mr. Munch had the unenviable 
task of following an international | 
celebrity who had been with us for| 
95 years. That would be most! 
dificult for any one, and a man, 
of lesser capacity might easily have 
failed to impress either orchestra 
or public. Mr. Much, however, is a 
sreat man, and his triumph has 
been easy and unmistakable. I have 
yet to hear any Bostonian speak a) 
‘disparaging word of him. | 


His Repertory | 


It took only a few concerts to 
realize what one had guessed be- 
fore: that his experience had been 
broad: that he had assimilated a 
sizable repertory and his capabili- 
ties extended over a wide variety of 
styles and periods. Although French 
‘music has received a special accent 
‘this season, Mr. Munch’s programs, 
‘have been catholic. He has neglect- | 
‘ed neither the classics nor the mod-| 
-erns, and although he has gone} 
slowly in the matter of American) 
music, the native composer has re-| 
ceived due attention. 

I think it was wise that Mr. 
Munch invited several American! 


; 
' 
| 


composers to conduct their own) 
music; he could not be expected | 
to have a working familiarity with | 
a big cross-section of new material | 
in a country where he had spent) 


comparatively little time. 


The French side of Mr. Munch’s | 


interpretive nature, I believe, was 


uppermost until the afternoon of| 
Good Friday, when he presented 


Bach’s “St. John” Passion. Then 
there was a sudden, miraculous and 
unexpected change. The German 
side of his ancestry and training 


Munch’s First Season. 
Here Remarkable Success 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


With the final D major chord of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis 
at Symphony Hall this afternoon, Charles Munch will end his first 
season as cohductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This has 
been an eventful season and a gratifying one, to Mr. Munch, to the 
orchestra and the public. The great French conductor has settled 
in as a complete success, and he is not only respected for his work 


but personally admired. 


» pq- APO Column- 


came to ‘the e fore with thi 
example of Lutheran churely irisie 


And yet hi 
=~ y Pe ner was disappoint- 
His Beet 96 8 Br 
have been more niversal, foorae 
tional, superbly styled and poised 
very clear, lyric and. dramatic ac- 
cording to the demands of the work 
at hand. Not unnaturally, his forte 
has been the French school. At 
Debussy, Ravel, Berlioz, Honegger 
cer a Meh though Swiss 
th), Roussel, Mr. 
— - master hand. ne 
n fact, Mr. Munch had th , 
age to perform some Woks ‘whieh 
had been noted for many years as 
Koussevitzky war-horses, works 
like Daphnis and Chloe,” “La Mer " 
“La Valse,” even Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetique” Symphony. Of course 
he read them quite differently from 
his predecessor's way, but in every 
case his interpretation was personal 
and dazzling. With only one of them 
did he fail, and that was tLa Mer,” 
which, for my taste, was too dry 
Certain other scores and perform- 
ances were unforgettable. among 
them Honegger’s “Jeanne d’Arc ay 
Bucher,” which Munch introduced 
here; Bach’s “Art of the Fugue,” in 
the orchestral versione by his cousin 
Ernest Munch, and performed under 


)most trying personal circumstances 
bes within a day Charles Munch had 
earned of the tragic death of 
Ginette Neveu. a cherished younger 
colleague whose career Muncb had 
done much to further and encourage 
Mendelssohn's fading old “Re- 
formation” Symphony took on re- 
newed vigor and brilliance in 
Munch’s hands, and the D'Indy Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain Air 2 
score fresh and lovely, but neglected 
was one of the finest revivals. The 
Saint-Saens C minor Symphony was 
another spectacular example of re- 
suscitation, but Mr. Munch had done 
that ata guest appearance, and we 
knew how fine a job it was. 
Anything by Berlioz sounds like a 
million dollars in a Munch perform- 
ance, and we have had quite a little 
of Berlioz to prove it. most notably 
the excerpts from the “Romeo and 
Juliet” Symphony. Perhaps he will 
undertake “Harold in Italy” and 
The Damnation of Faust” later on 
And there were numerous other 
pieces and interpretations written in 
golden letters on the Munch record, 


ae a Programs 

It ig no isservice to poir 

that Mr. Munch as a paresis Eng 
maker Is not so skilled as serge 
Koussevitzky, who had the great- 
est genius for that business that T 
ever have known. Not that the 
Munch programs have been poor, 
or uninteresting. But there have 
been occasions when one piece did 
not seem to go too well with the 


Fall. 


bp or when there seemed to be 
pew oe many, or when as in the 
eons the Movart Concerto that 
Poor €sus played, a piece was OVer 
“ lowed by something bigger com. 
mg efore. This is nothing serjo 5, 
: aed a casual reference for the 
ake ag he record. . 
) nad what is the gs 
orepestra at the end of Mr Mannie 
‘first season? Excellent! — He h ; 
maintained the super-hieh 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 
Globe Drama & Music Critic 


Here are nine remarkable pic- 
tures of Charles Munch rehearsing 
the Boston Symphony in Ravel's 
"Daphnis and Chloe" Suite No. 2. 
Gestures and facial expressions in- 
dicate the shadings of speed, 
volume and tone i of which make 
a distinctive interpretation. 


eo a. cae oo Soy RAY RK MUNCH smiles approvingly as the orchestra 


goes up, up, up into that enormous crash, 


MUNCH'S EYES are closed and his face rapt at the quiet Se Be the final chord of "Daphnis and Chloe.” 
beginning, which is slow although the flutes are fluttering up ) YOU CAN SEE. the mounting ten- 
and down. The music represents the dawn of dav. sion in Munch's face as, with baton 


casped -in hands, he implores the 
orchestra to play "mysteriously." 


THE CONDUCTOR wants a "tutti fortissime"'—In other 
words, for everyone to play very loud. The stick. caught 


at the top of the beat, in an instant will slash downward THE MUSIC grows quiet, and slackens its ace, but in the frenzied 
for that loud chord. excitement of the moment before, Munet s bushy gray hair has 
fallen over his eves. "Mysterioso,"’ he whispers. 





By CYRUS DURGIN 
Globe Drama & Music Critic 


Here are nine remarkable pic- 
tures of Charles Munch rehearsing 
the Boston Symphony in Ravel's 
"Daphnis and Chloe" Suite No. 2. 
Gestures and facial expressions in- 
dicate the shadings of speed, 
volume and tone color which make 
a distinctive interpretation. 
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ed fi = aye ae , MUNCH smiles approvingly as the orchestra 
ee» 8 i ) goes up, up, up into that enormous crash, 


MUNCH'S EYES are closed and his face rapt at the quiet — o - \ Zi the final chord of “Daphnis and Chloe.” 
beginning, which is slow although the flutes are fluttering up : YOU CAN SEE. the mounting ten- 
and down. The music represents the dawn of dav. sion in Munch's face as, with baton 


casped -in hands, he implores the 
orchestra to play "mysteriously." 


THE CONDUCTOR wants a "tutti fortissimo''—in other a aes: 

words, for everyone to play very loud. The stick, caught ' , 

at the top of the beat, in an instant will slash downward THE MUSIC grows quiet, and slackens its sag but in the frenzied 

for that loud chord. | excitement of the moment before, Munch's bushy gray hair has 
fallen over his eves. ''Mysterioso,'' he whispers. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY SEASON CLOSES 


The 24th pair of Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts last 
Friday and Saturday, together with the Pension Fund Concert on 
Sunday, brought the orchestra’s 69th season to a close. The pro- 
grams also marked the end of the 50th anniversary of Symphony 
Hall and the finale to Charles Munch’s first year as conductor here. 

The year has been a good one with interesting programs and 
stimulating performances. Six works were premiered and 19 
played for the first time at these concerts, making 25 novelties in 
all, an average of over one new work for each pair of concerts. 
Meanwhile the good old reliables still head the list. There were 
six performances of Mozart works followed by Bach with 5 and 
Beethoven and Brahms with 4 each. Those represented: three 
times included Berlioz, Handel, Haydn, Ravel, Schubert and Wag- 
ner. Played twice were Bartok, D’Indy, Mendelssohn, Saint- 
Saens, Strauss and Weber. . 

There-is no doubt that M1 unch is respected and liked by his 
players and that audiences respond to his work in very positive 
terms. He approaches the music in what might be described as 
a passionate, devoted and intense style. He has a keen dramatic 
sense and more than a flair for subtle and exquisite effects, At 
times his imagination soars to such eupyrean heights that the more 
earth-bound players have difficulty following him particularly when 
his. motions reflect his spiritual frenzy. In works that suit his 
temperament Mr. Munch is a great interpreter and conductor. He 
is not at his happiest in certain other styles. Religious music, for 
instance, finds him often substituting dramatic utterance for spir- 
itual zeal, pathos for reverence. | a Y (950 

The season has also disclosed that Mr. Mun¢h #s Uncomfortable 
in the presence of large or, for that matter, small groups of people. 

He rushes to the podium with arm upraised for the last few steps 
to plunge the orchestra into the first bar before the audience is 
fully aware that he has arrived. Applause he evidently does not 
care for and one suspects that his insistence that there be no 
clapping after memorial and liturgical music is as much dislike 
for this form of audience response as it is an indication of proper 
respect and reverence. 

| His antipathy to social events is well-known by now and com- 
‘ment on this phase of his fascinating personality has no proper 
place in a column devoted to music. Altogether,- Mr. Munch is 
both an interesting and puzzling person. One always wonders 
what he is thinking, what goes on in his mind, what would he 
really say and do if he felt completely free without any inhibition. 

To return hastily to the music, two symphonies made up the 
program for the series concert—Beethoven’s Sixth and the Brahms 
First: Both were excellently done, the Beethoven with fine re- 
straint and Brahms with intense and vibrant emotion. The audi- 
ence clapped, cheered, stamped and recalled Mr. Munch to the 
platform many times. 

After the program, Mr. Munch, Arthur Fiedler, the managerial 
Staff, trustees, RCA officials and representatives of the press were 
present at most pleasant ceremonies marking the signing of a five- 
year renewal contract for recordings. 
| For the Pension Fund Concert the orchestra played the same 
Paha ga gta cte the hall fifty years ago—Beethoven’s Missa 

olemnis. e chorus was from the Harvard Glee Club qwad Rad- Cn . ; 
cliffe Choral Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor, loists BOSTON’S CHARLES MUNCH 
were Christine Cardillo, soprano; Lucile Cummings, contralto: Paul 
Knowles, tenor; and Denis Harbour, bass. E. Power Biggs was 
organist and Richard Burgin the solo violinist. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Monday Evening 


November 14, 1949 


At Console of New Organ 
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ill play the new 


. .E, Power Biggs, who w 
In a recital Monday eveni 


E. Power Big 


gs at Console 


With Munch and Orchestra 
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ihe new organ in Syinipuony 
Hall had its first thorough tryout 
before the public last night when 
E, Power Biggs gave a special 
concert with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Charles Munch 
conducting. This program, to 
which the participants donated 
their services, benefited the Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital in French 
Northern Africa. Zag / 


By Harold Rogers 


The organ nas a cervain wpgue 
brightness that proclaims its new- 
ness from almost every stop. Per- 
haps, like a»new pair of shoes, it 
must undergo a breaking-in pe- 
riod, if there is such a thing with 
organs, or else a mellowing-up 
with the passing of a few years. 

Built by the Aeolian-Skinner 
Company, it is essentially the 


baroque organ of Bach’s era in 





certo. Of “Poulenc, with the 
paniment of string orchest 
tympani, heard at a pair of Sym. 


| accom- 
or so it would appear with roach was partially abandoned ra with 
ir ggs at the console. Lacy ples for the romantic. Surely ooguary ahead. Cake | 
loose, it is almost unbearad’y fo. must write with a smile on his Richerd Bower last season ‘with 
Now that we have ridden " lips. At any rate, his deft con- ; nt ae Burgin conducting. 
horse at full gallop, a pnygenes . certo came in welcome contrast | 7 is seldom that one encounters 
even a trot would be more res ul. to the preceding austerity. music from Haydn’s earl 
In NA yi A full house enthusiastically q This unpublished Conce 
approved the new instrument and | written when he was 


to him, a physician, surgeon and 
missionary, After building fame in 
all of these endeavors (each enough 
for a_ single man’s’ lifetime), 
Schweitzer left Europe as a young 
yY years. man to found a hospital and do mis- 


rto was sionary work in French Equatorial 
24, and while 


Mr. Munch opened the prograit 
with the unpublished Organ Con- 
certo in C major by Haydn, com- 
posed in 1756. Haydn, according 


the program note, wrote it for 
Therese Keller, a pupil. Mr. Biggs 
obtained copies of the parts from 
Austria, where the manuscript 
was preserved in the Melk and 
Gottweig monasteries. This was 
its first American performance. 

In three movements — Allegro 
moderato, Largo, and Allegro 
molto—the concerto 1s character- 
istic of Haydn’s gentlemanly 
graces and deserves its rightful 
place among his well-known 
works. Mr. Biggs chose a regis~ 
tration that was predominantly 
brass for the first movement, 
woodwind for the second, and a 
mixture of bright colors for the 
‘finale. 

The Hindemith Organ Con- 
certo, composed in 1929, calls for 
« chamber orchestra_ of wooc- 
winds, brass, and strings minus 
fiddies. It is a scholarly and in- 
tricate piece of contrapuntal 
writing, conservatively modern 1n 


feeling. oe 


Mr. Biggs played the broad slow 
movement with little dynamic 
change or variety in sogpen tg 
though such a reading may be 
walled for in the score. The last 
movement was a delightful bit of 

al chatter. 

es (2 Biggs’ section for organ solo 
was devoted to Bach: the ex- 
clamatory ‘Toccata, Adagio, = 
‘ugue in C major; three chorale 
siahades, “Sleepers Wake: a Voice 
is Calling,” “Abide with Us, Lord 
Jesus Christ,” ‘“Comest Thou Now 
Jesus, from Heaven Above”; and 
the well-known Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. 


S| b& & 


hile the chorale tune of 
amore Wake!” was far — 
loud for the accompanying mel- 
ody, the last two preludes were 
excellent examples of balance, re~ 
straint, and color. Mr. Biggs per- 
formed the final Toccata with tre- 
mendous power and brilliance. 
Mr. Munch brought the pro- 
am to a close with Poulenc’s 
Concert (in one movement) oe 
Organ and String Orchestra wit 
Timpani. Here the baroque ap- 


Mr. Biggs’ performance. 


E. POWER 

will. be the sone Sg 
l ert Monda 

re feriahe benefit of the Albert 


Schweitzer Hospital Fund. 


Nov. 


ORGAN CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The new organ at Symphony Hall, 
heard in the opening pair of Sym- 
phony Concerts and again when Mr. 
Munch performed Bach's Art of 
Fugue in the transcription of his 
cousin, Ernest Munch, received a 
thorough workout last evening. This 
wnusual program of organ concer: 
tos and solos, with E. Power Biggs 
officiating at the console and Mr 
Munch and the Symphony Orches- 
tra assisting, was given to benefit 
the Albert Schweitzer Hospital 1n 
Africa. When Dr. Schweitzer was in 
Boston last summer he enthusias 
tically endorsed the new instrumen! 
and wrote an inscription on it. The 
concert must have served well its 


worthy purpose, since pe as 
filled. 647 gay 
The an uk sfwere three in 


number: an early one by Bayon. 
performed for the first time in 
America; one by Hindemith, ©™: 


ploying a chamber orchestra of 18 


musicians; and the diverting Con- 


agreeable, is hardly Ha ij 
the accepted sense ste 
| mith’s Concerto is, how- 
ver, typically Hindeimithian: repleat 
with energetic rhythms and disson- 
audience 
| Bige’s 
r it applauded 


Mr. Hinde 


ant counterpoint. The 
definitely liked it, or Mr, 
playing, or both, fo 
loud and long. 


Mr. Bigg’s solos came from Bach: 


| Oo and Fugue in C 
major, three Chorale Preludes and 


ugue in D minor. 
Supposed to com- 


the Toccata, Adagi 


the Toccata and F 
The new organ is 


bine the 19th century French 
organ with the reconstructed 
Baroque organ (of Bach’s day), with 
its emphasis on Clarity and, one 
might add, shrillness. These partic« 
ular ears were made uncomfortable 
more than once last evening by Mr. 
Bigg’s zeal in the latter respect. His 
iS an amazing virtuosity, but too 
often Bach’s message and Bach's 
spirit were left by the wayside. The 
Chorale Preludes, except the fam. 

iliar “Wachet Auf.” came off very 

well, but for mv taste the greatest 

pleasure of the evening was af. 
forded by the concertos. In them 
Mr. Biggs shone and Mr. Munch and 


his men were their usual admirable 
selves, 


Munch, Biggs and 
Boston Symphony in 


Schweitzer Benefit 
By JOHN WILLIAM RILEY 


When we come to tote up the 
musical riches of Boston’s season of 
1949-50 (one which already has 
brought us much) there certainly 
will be one event which stands out. 
[t is the concert in Symphony Hall | 
last evening at which the new 
Aeolian-Skinner organ was intro-| 
duced by E. Power Biggs with the | 
assistance of Charles Munch and) 
members of the Boston Symphony.) 
Furthermore, the event had his- 
toric importance. All participants 
Save their services that the total 
proceeds could benefit the efforts 
of one of the greatest of living men 
Albert Schweitzer, 

In a large but select circle of the 
modern world, Albert Schweitzer, 
Alsatian-born in 1875, is known and 
revered. For he is a philosopher, 


theologian, organist, Bach scholar 
and, last of all. and most important 


Africa. There he works today, giv- 


ing comfort, to the least ciyili 
mankind. a iS ¥ 7 GK 25 
The audfencé lat ev ing very 


nearly filled Symphony Hall and 

the proceeds—almost $5000 even— 

will go to aid Dr. Schweitzer’s work. 

Every aspect of the event was 
fitting. For instance, Mr. Munch’s 
father, Ernst, was Schweitzer’s first 
organ teacher. The real introduc- 
tion of the fine new organ could 
not have had a better purpose, And 

Mr. Biggs, as well as those who 
assisted him, gave his finest artistry. 
i The program began with a Haydn 

Concerto in C Major, given its first 
performance in America. .A fine 
sunny piece for displaying the élas- 
sical potentialities of the new in- 
ctr ovagae It continued with Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for Or 
Chamber Orchestra --—- ieee 
cellos, basses, woodwinds and brass 
—a sort of awkward, craggy but 
Strong work. 

In the middle of the program Mr. 
Biggs performed solo a Bach group: 
the Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
C Major, three Chorale Preludes and 
finally the Toccata and Fugue in C 
Minor. Here he was able to show 
both his own artistry and the clean. 
clear speaking qualities of the new 
organ. it was a magnificent display. 

lhe evening closed with Poulenc’s 
one-movement Concerto for Organ 
and String Orchestra with Tympani. 
it was a sort of tuneful Stravin- 
skyian piece, full of circusy figures 
and colorful, bright trappings, Alto- 
gether this was a memorable, note- 
worthy event in this season’s musi- 

cal history. 


E. POWER BIGGS watches 
Albert Sweitzer test a rank of 
pipes for the new Symphony 
organ. Mr. Biggs will play at 
Symphony Hall, Monday eve- 
nina, Nov. 14. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


we onday Cvening * Vovember I4, 1949 


CONCERT 


by The 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 


and 


E. POWER BIGGS 
ORGAN 





For the Benefit of the 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER HOSPITAL 


All participating in the present concert are giving their services. 
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ABOUT THE NEW ORGAN 


The new organ has been built by the Aeolian-Skinner Company and 
installed for the soth anniversary season of Symphony Hall. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, visiting Boston last summer, inspected the organ at the 
factory, and gave it his enthusiastic endorsement, writing the following 
inscription on the instrument: ‘“‘Fur die Orgel in der Symphonthaille, 
Boston, mit besten Wrinschen fiir den Klang des Instruments — Boston, 
Albert Schweitzer — 20 Fult’g9.” 


Mr. G. Donald Harrison, the President of the Aeolian-Skinner 
Company, has taken advantage of the latest improvements in organ 
building and has given the new instrument an all-inclusive range, 
combining the advantages of the baroque organ of Bach’s time and the 
more colorful tone qualities of the Romantic period. The fact that there 
are 67 stops and nearly 5,000 pipes in all will give the layman an idea of 
its magnitude. 


The cost of a totally new organ with these complete specifications 
would have been $70,000. By utilizing pipes and other parts of the old 
organ (which, built with the Hall, had served its 50 years), Mr. Harrison 
was able to reduce the cost to $45,000. Available funds and donations 
have further reduced the indebtedness of the Orchestra to $23,000, which 
it is desirous of discharging as quickly as possible. 


THE SCHWEITZER HOSPITAL 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, medical doctor, theologian, organist, Bach 
scholar, philosopher of civilization, founded his hospital at Lambarene in 
French Northern Africa 36 years ago. He did not leave his work from 1939 
until last summer when he made a brief visit to America. There are 
forty buildings in a plantation extending for a half a mile along the banks 
of the Ogowe River near the Equator. It is the only hospital in a vast 
area subject to many tropical diseases, and takes care of as many as 
700 patients at one time. The hospital is entirely free and the majority 
of the staff give their services. It operates completely on voluntary 
contributions and the produce from 110 acres which are under cultivation. 


‘Program 


Concerto in C mayor, for Organ and Orchestra 


Allegro moderato Largo Allegro molto 


(First American performance) 


HINDEMITH Concerto for Organ and Chamber Orchestra 


Nicht zu schnell Sehr langsam und ganz ruhig Lebhaft 


SRO 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu 
(1685-1750) 
Loccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major 
Three Chorale Preludes 


‘i ee 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’’ 
“Sleepers Wake! a voice is calling” 


Ach bleib’ bei uns, Herr Fesu Christ” 
“Abide with us, Lord Jesus Christ”’ 


Kommst du nun, Fesu, vom Himmel herunter” 
cc " 
Comest Thou now Jesus, from Heaven Above” 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor 


(Organ Solo) 


ORD 


PouLENC Concerto (In one movement) for Organ and 


String Orchestra with Timpani 
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THE PROGRAM 


The Organ Concerto by Haydn, composed in 17 56, has never been 
published. Mr. Biggs has obtained copies of the parts from Austria 
where the manuscript has survived in the monasteries of Melk and 
Gottweig. Haydn in his old age stated that he wrote the music for the 
ceremony in which Therese Keller, the pupil with whom he fell in love, 
disappointed him by taking her vows as a nun. Karl Geiringer who ex- 
amined the manuscript in Vienna finds in it ‘‘nothing of the — or 
melancholy”’ of a lost love, but that it is “more like a piece o ensemble 


music than a real concerto.”’ 
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Paul Hindemith wrote his Concerto for Organ and Chamber Orches- 
tra in 1929. He combines the solo instrument with a woodwind and 
brass group. The composer is now giving a series of lectures at Harvard 
University on a Charles Eliot Norton Lectureship. 


* * K 


The Concerto by Francis Poulenc was composed in 1938, first per- 
formed in Paris under the direction of Charles Munch, and introduced 


at the Boston Symphony concerts, October 29, 1948, Richard Burgin 
conducting. Poulenc, a member of the Parisian “Groupe des Six” will 
appear as piano soloist in a new concerto of his own at the Boston 
Symphony concerts on January 6 and 7. 

a 


The music by Bach chosen for this program is described in the follow- 
ing notes kindly furnished by Mr. Biggs: 

The Preludes, Toccatas and Fugues of Johann Sebastian Bach are 
the grandiose in organ music, but it is in the Chorale Preludes, in their 
intimacy and pictorial qualities, that the universality and warmth of 
Bach is revealed. 


These Chorale Preludes date from 1746. They derive their name 
from the fact that they were selected and arranged by Bach for the 


publisher, Johann Schubler, of the town of Zella, in Thuringia. 

The counter melody of “‘Sleepers Wake!’ has aptly been described as 
one of the most spacious melodies ever written. 

The music of “Abide with us, Lord Jesus Christ,” conveys the quiet 
evening atmosphere of the scene on the way to Emmaus, described in 
aaa with a flickering left hand obbligato suggestive of the fading 
ight. 

The last Prelude is on a chorale of praise, and the wayward grace 
of the right hand figuration is said to depict the hovering of an angel from 


the line: 


, for Organ and Orchestra 

Concerto for Organ, Brasses and Woodwinds 
..Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

Suite for a Flute Organ in a Musical Clock 
Three Noels with Variations 

Sonata in C minor, on the 94th Psalm 
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....Concerto for Organ, Strings, and Kettle Drums 


Tickets on sale at the Box Office 
80, $4.00, $3.50, $3.00 $2.50, $2.00 (¢ncluding tax) 


HINDEMITH. sists 
CC 
ee 
POULENC 

$4 


“Shelters thee under His wings, 
Yea so gently sustaineth.”’ 





THE PROGRAM 


erto by Haydn, composed in 1756, has never been 
sas has obtained copies of the parts from Austria 
tpt has survived in the monasteries of Melk and 
n his old age stated that he wrote the music for the 

herese Keller, the pupil with whom he fell in love, 

taking her vows as a nun. Karl Geiringer who ex- 
ipt in Vienna finds in it “nothing of the "pom or 
st love, but that it is “more like a piece of ensemble 
pncerto.” 

* *K * 

wrote his Concerto for Organ and Chamber Orches- 
ymbines the solo instrument with a woodwind and 
omposer is now giving a series of lectures at Harvard 
arles Eliot Norton Lectureship. 


* * * 


_ Three Noels with Variations 


_.Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
$2.00 (including tax) 


y Francis Poulenc was composed in 1938, first per- 
der the direction of Charles Munch, and introduced 
phony concerts, October 29, 1948, Richard Burgin 
c, a member of the Parisian “Groupe des Six” will 
loist in a new concerto of his own at the Boston 
on January 6 and 7. 


— Suite for a Flute Organ in a Musical Clock 
Sonata in C minor, on the 94th Psalm 


Concerto for Organ, Brasses and Woodwinds 
Concerto for Organ, Strings, and Kettle Drums 


$3.00 $2.50, 


* x * 


~~ Concerto in C major, for Organ and Orchestra 


(First performance in America) 


To Benefit the 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER HOSPITAL 
Members of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


h chosen for this program is described in the follow- 
nished by Mr. Biggs: 


occatas and Fugues of Johann Sebastian -Bach are 
ran music, but it is in the Chorale Preludes, in their 
rial qualities, that the universality and warmth of 


Tickets on sale at the Box Office 
$3.50, 


In French Equatorial Africa 


Preludes date from 1746. They derive their name 
they were selected and arranged by Bach for the 
Schubler, of the town of Zella, in Thuringia. 


$4.00, 


E. POWER BIGGS, So/ozst 
CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 


lody of “Sleepers Wake!” has aptly been described as 
cious melodies ever written. 


$4.80, 


\bide with us, Lord Jesus Christ,” conveys the quiet 
> of the scene on the way to Emmaus, described in 
ckering left hand obbligato suggestive of the fading 


THE NEW ORGAN 


le is on a chorale of praise, and the wayward grace 
ruration is said to depict the hovering of an angel from 
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Symphony Hall, Monday Eve. November 14, 1949 
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“Shelters thee under His wings, 
Yea so gently sustaineth.” 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 8, at 3:30 
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PENSION FUND 
CONCERT 


by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 
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Program 


is 


f 


HANDEL . ! ) Water Music 
(Arranged by Hamilton Harty) | 

I. Allegro | 
II. Air | 

Ill. Bourrée 

IV. Hornpipe 

V. Andante 

VI. Allegro deciso 


BRAHMS . ' Violin Concerto in TD) major, Op. 77 


I. Allegro non troppo 
If. Adagio 
Hil. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN » Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 
I. Andante; allegro : 
Il. .Romanza 
III. Scherzo 
IV. Largo; Finale 


(Played without pause) 


SOLOIST 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Tickets now, $4.80, $4.00, $3.50, $9.00, $2.50, $2.00 (including tax) 





mann’s . Fourth. Symphony, the 
first Schumann he has_ pro- 
grammed since the beginning of 
his conductorship here. | 
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| | Aitherto he altvays éd 
! { 3 d it was evidently Des: ys seemed a, little 
M U SI cis suggestion that Mr. Menuhin remote, a little preoccupied. Yes- 
| ee 7 played a solo encore, the first move- terday there was a very becoming 
hea oe . ment from Bach’s Suite in B major warmth about him, a sense of ‘being 
M unc hC onducts,M enuhin for unaccompanied violin. I think : q at ease with himself, a sense of re- 
Beis gst this was the first time that an en- » pose and of belonging. The com- . L 
Soloist at Symphony core had been heard ata of Aa : aT he spore ie ay im- Fig is PE SB 
bi concert since 1935, when, after play~ » mediate. He has probably played | tn! ; 
Pension F und Concert . the Brahms Concerto 200 times,’ but ims . reeset arta 
CYRUS DURGIN yes performance if not the mbsbling of ~ se, was the most 
By _ most exciting I ever heard, was cer- compelling element of his per- 
In prospect it was the 110th con- _ tainly one of the most human and formance. Matters of bowing, a 
: f / one of the most illuminated. warm t i hg 
cert to benefit the pension fund o ’ ; : rm tone, his agility with the 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ; Mr. Munch’s part in all this can- manifold st ; 
and the first such to be conducted | not be overestimated. I have him ee eee 
ny Charles Munch. But, as it pict gen a violinist so perfectly ence ba gene sh aggtgg? # Though 
{, this was one of the assisted in every detail by a con- eee r a freer com- 
Neiterabie concerts of the year, ductor. Mr. Munch neither follows rig + von Song the music’s message, 
with ‘a classicism of performance nor aeongea a geod the soloist to in style ” fad eee rahms 
that would pot fo n any- express himself, yet constantly re- Wee Sisinks * 
where. {ew Yo 8 CLES ee minds the artist of his responsibili- Mir. Munch cooptrated by main- 
What ~ G- so, W# a thorough- rer grt ty to the music. It is so perfect a taining a sensitive balance be- 
ly Brahmsian account of _ the Pas, Se Ua dee ae musical thing it needs a good deal hg the orchestra and the solo 
Brahms Violin Concerto, with of discussion (which it will get at th oe By the time they reached 
Yehudi Menuhin as soloist. _ Now; another time), for the role of the 1€ i agio movement, Mr, Menu- 
there are as many “versions, conductor in the perfect traversal of pea ad warmed up to a lyrical 
broadly speaking, of oP vec + , ro. : a concerto is little understood save The 7 of the singing melody. 
gy Newer (ray gpeeed 7 have ee Se by solo performers themselves. d "i apes came off wie & Gren 
h vd aw, Moston Symphony was oe ha eae These poor devils are so much at hs A =~ and called forth a 
that 19th century classic played at erly ns pe fl peta the actual gg he listen he ae 
: Tall writ 10r- g of the work is often 4 neha ee as 
ae ny _ 6 I ag ee al least of their worries. Be = yan _— s Ie elude to his Suite in E 
jointed ensemble. The tempi were it may, the performance won, «.t the ee ed unaccompanied violin. 
just right; nothing was exaggerated, ne nei eae! Munch himself, a ER ee =| surmounted the 
nothing w verly dramatized. For Suara nana hahaa cE aera S ncore. is, the familiar vio- ‘al problems with astound- 
once ‘that | much abused phrase. rn a ee af Gee” from the E ma jor Mr. M h 
ud ome os, ih a SRE eae artite of Bach, f Boned 4 | 
celf.” Wan absolutely justified. Yehudi Menuhin, soloist with the third Hoge tress be Aon tye for many reasenis, ery bee: ah 
Mr. Menuhin's account of the solo the Boston Symphony Orchestra concert of the Boston Symphon special attributes is a love of 
part and the orchestral share under for the Pension Fund concert in The concert opened with an Me clarity and the ability to get it 
Mr. Munch was identical halves of Symphony Hall Sunday after- eratiating performance of Handel’ even when the score tends to 
a glorious whole. The phrasing was noon, He will play the Brahms delightful “Water Music” and came defeat it. Economy in instrumenta- 
supple and full of grace; the dy- Violin Concerto. to a close with Schumann’s Fourth tion was something that Schumann 
namic emphasis was about the same ns + gg rd hed that emerged the R aps tongs mastered, though 
one either side, and soloist and or- . nch’s hands as a roman- nanza of his Fourth Sym- 
chestra were smack together on the veeterdne aitecneon. tic piece of the subtlest beauty ‘phony is an exception. Gein to 
beat. Furthermore, orchestrally violinist, was the soloist. The program: filled with more lyrical lic ithe lushness of hi +3 
# LOE Water Music Handel! than T ait sunlight Sch Ss writing, a 
speaking, every measure was clear Concerto in D, Op. 77. Brahms Man i ever happened to see in it ,echumann symphony, badly con- 
as sunlight. and there were a good Symphony No, 4 in D minor, Op. 120. before. : ‘ducted, can be pretty muddy | 
many details that many in the au- —_——— | affair, | y 
dience must have forgotten about. By RUDOLPH ELIE: ( 
Next to Brahms, the secondary ;' nssabet ri d i B h S h 
element of classicism was Schu- a Caett nor es spepd yteeseg i e 9 ra Tts, C uUmann 
beauty throughout, this one to ben- 
efit the pension fund of the or- ( ) ad d b Ch | M h 
onaucted oy artes ViUnc 
Charles Munch, Yehudi Menu- But Mr. Munch’s Schumann 


mann’s Fourth Symphony, which 
chestra, was especially noticeable 


ended the concert. Of this the same 
words applicable to Brahms were 
for two things: the violin playing 


true. The Symphony went with 
grace and charm, and there was ho 


strain to make the Symphony big- 
ger or more emotional than it 
ought to be. In other words, this 
was impeccably accurate playing 
from a very great orchestra and a 
eonductor who is a first-rate musi- 
cian, with all that the word musi- 
cian ought to imply. 

Mr. Munch began with six move- 
ments from the “Water Music” of 
Handel, in the scoring of Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty, which the conductor had 
introduced here barely two weeks 
before. Through the afternoon the 
applause was generous from a near- 
capacity audience. Mr. Munch in- 
sisted upon Mr. Menuhin’s accept- 
ing the principal share, after the 


of Yehudi Menuhin and the mas- 
terly accompanimental art of 
Charles Munch. 


Mr. Menuhin, who donated his 
services to the cause (and was re- 
warded with a handsome silver 
replica of the Paul Revere bowl 
presented and inscribed by the 
grateful orchestra as well as with 
one of the most prolonged demon- 
strations an artist with the orches- 
tra has achieved), has come a long 
way since his last appearance here. 
Not technically, for his virtuosity 
has always been prodigious, but as 


a personality, as an ae ey 
artist. = Ge <3 


hin, and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra combined forces yester- 
day afternoon to produce the one- 


hundred-and-tenth Pension Fund 
concert, Only a very few seats in 
Symphony Hall went begging. 
Those who attended were reward- 
ed with an excellent program, 
played with distinction. 

_ Mr. Munch began with Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty’s pristine arrangement 
of Handel’s “Water Music,” pris- 
matic in performance, Then we 
heard Mr. Menuhin play the 
Brahms Violin Concerto in D 
major. For the concluding num- 
ber Mr. Munch gave us Schu- 


yesterday was a delight from 
first to last. While the line of 
the symphony moved intact, the 
inner parts were all neatly in 
their places, subordinate to the 
whole yet giving their audible 
support. It is unfortunate that 
this symphony is not scheduled 
again for Boston this season. © 

There was prolonged applause 
at the close of the concert. The 
listeners were certainly not re- 
luctant to show their positive 
approval, H. R, 
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Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’ 
Closes Munch’s First Season 


Bv Harold Rogers 


Fifty years ago William Gericke 
opened Symphony Hall with a 
performance of Beethoven's great 
“Missa Solemnis.” Yesterday af- 
ternoon Charles Munch concluded 
Symphony Hall’s first half century, 
as well as his own first season as 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with an impres- 
sive production of this same work, 

Since applause was prohibited, 
according to Mr. Munch’s policy 
regarding religious works or those 
played in memoriam, it was not 
easy to gauge the reaction to yes- 
terday’s performance. But there 
was certainly no doubt as to the 
magnificence of the music itself. 
A chorus of some 300 voices from 
the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, pre- 
pared by G. Wallace Woodworth, 
joined the orchestra on an ex- 
tended stage. The soloists were 
Christine Cardillo, soprano; Lu- 
cile Cummings, contralto; Paul 
Knowles, tenor, and Denis Har- 
bour, bass, The concert. bene- 


fited the orchestra’s Pension 
Fund. 


| ee Fey 
E. Power Biggs again demon- 
strated the dynamic wealth of the 
new Symphony Hall organ, par- 
ticularly in the great fugue at 
the conclusion of the Gloria. Here 
the organ mingled with the or- 


chestra and voiees in a flooding 
fortissimo. $ ~f- 0 
Unfortunately ars soloists, 


singing mostly in quartet com- 
binations, generally sounded as a 
trio since Mr. Harbour’s basso 
was either too light or too muf- 
fled for good projection. His solo 
at the beginning of the Agnus Dei 
was an exception, however, and 
revealed a voice of refined qual- 
ity. 

Mr, Knowles’ tenor was well 
matched to Miss Cardillo’s so- 
prano for clarity and ring. Miss 
Cummings’ contralto had an opu- 
lent beauty, a strength and sta- 
bility most fitting for the work 
at hand. 

Be OR 

The inspiring and _ poignant 
peroration at the conclusion of 
the Credo was especially reward- 
ing, as was the excellent solo 
singing in the Benedictus, though 





Kichard Burgin’s solo violin was 
not always securely intoned. 

What few flaws there were, 
however, held an insignificant 
place in a performance filled with 
beauty, serenity, power, and no- 
bility. It was a fitting conclusion 
to the success of Mr. Munch’s first 
season in Boston, It was a fitting 
conclusion to Symphony Hall's 
first half century. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


New york Concerts 
tl ae Rene OAM teal 


MUNCH PRESENTS 
TWO NEW WORKS 


Conducts Boston Symphony 
Here in Piston’s Suite and 
a Concerto by Jolivet 


By OLIN DOWNES 
Charles Munch appeared for the 
first time in New York as conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra last night in Carnegie Hall. 
He gave proof immediately of the 
catholicity of his taste, his sinceri- 
ly as an interpreter, and his pas- 
sionate musical nature, Here, too, 
was proof of the freedom from 
sensationalism of theatrical inten- 
tion on the part of Mr. Munch, for 
his program was designed to in- 
clude the works of the masters of 
the past and the latest examples of 
present tendencies in mygical*com- 
position, f-1- ¢F in 
The concert opened with the 
poetical if Gounod-flavored “Pro- 
cession Nocturne” by Henri Ra- 
baud, Mr. Munch’s near and dear 
friend and a conductor in a past 
season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, who died last Septem. 
ber. This was beautifully played, 
with sensuous tone-color and rever- 
ent feeling. Then came two “first 
times” for New York, in the in- 


stances of Walter Piston’s Second 
Suite for Orchestra and André 
Jolivet’s Concerto for Ondes Mar- 
tenot. and orchestra, which in- 
volved the appearance as soloist 
on this electrical instrument. of 
Ginette Martenot, the sister of the 
Inventor, The program concluded 
with the Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
Phony, 

There were no catchpots for ap- 
plause, no occasions for spectacular 
deeds of derring-do on the conduc- 
tor’s part: simply a balanced pro- 
Bram of music old and new, de- 
manding many different interpre- 
tive approaches, for the sole bene- 
fit of the audience. 


| 
| 


Munch Absorbed in Music 


The objectivity of the program, 
fortunately chosen or otherwise, 
was companioned by the simplicity 
of the conductor’s bearing and his 
palpable and unaffected absorption 
in the music. This does not mean 
that Mr. Munch is a merely objec- 
tive, self-contained interpreter, He 
is uncommonly full-blooded, imagi- 
native, dramatic by temperament. 
He will sacrifice neatness, balance, 
Suavity of tone any time for the 
rhythmic pulse and the emotional 


communication. Style is for him 
wholly a means to an end, and 


there is no pose in his make-up. 


The charming music of Rabaud 


requires no uncommon degree of 
perception, but rather the conduc- 
tor’s authoritative mastery of his 


means to convey it to the audi-| 


ence. A much greater test of the 
orchestra and the conductor was 
the Piston Suite, which is not 
music of merely temporary or su- 
perficial appeal.. Whether it is 
music that, will in a later time be- 
guile as well as interest discern- 
ing listeners by the modernity of 
its .chord-structure and counter- 
point is to be seen. 

The music is immediately arrest- 
ing’ because of its workmanship 
and the good bite of its independ- 
ent voice-leading, by the compact- 
ness of the style and the clarity of 
the old forms which the different 
movements embody. The most 
emotional, indeed tragical moment, 
at an initial hearing, is the climax 
of the Sarabande. But this is not 
music of romantic posturing, but 
of unportentous and clear formal 
intent. So the third movement is 
lively and spirited, and the vigor 
of. the final fugue caps the work 
with its admirably contrived stretto 
and the final punch of its propul- 
Sive rhythm. 


New Instrument Studied 


As for the new instrument—new 
fo these concerts and, we believe, 
to symphonies in Carnegie Hall— 
it has a wide range, a considerable 
variety of tone color in its differ- 
ent registers, a wide range of so- 
nority and supposedly a greater 
control of intonation than other in- 
struments of its species which pro- 
duce tone by electrical means. It 
is played on a keyboard with the 
right hand, while the left regulates 
pitch and intensity. One might 


have taken more kindly to this in- 


teresting instrument if it had been 


me 
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used in a composition of more 
worth than the horrible-sounding 
concerto of Jolivet, with its Grand 
Guignol orchestration, its generat 
clatter and bombast and deafening 
racket. Through and above this 
racket, which surpassed the noisi- 
est scores that we can recall at’ 
this moment, the “Ondes Martenot” 
shrieked or sang, and rode the in- 
strumental tempest like a circling 
discordant gull. 

Miss Martenot played expertly, 
and at last a really very bad and 
aimless piece of sound was over, 
The instrument employs qualities 
of interest to be dispassionately 
assessed, but nothing whatever was 
gained for music by its atrocious 
context. If this is the best that 
the new group of French com- 
posers calling themselves “La, 
jeune France” can do for music— 
and they all, including Messaien, 
Lesur and Bandrier, compose for 
the “Ondes Martenoi,” then indeed 
the rising generation of French 
creative musicians is badly off. 
But we know that Messaien has 
done better. Unhappy the audi- 
ence which must endure such con- 
catenation as this concerto. 

Beethoven's familiar symphony 

cleared the air and was given a 
rousing performance. There could 
be differences of opinion with Mr. 
Munch concerning a balance here 

and an accent or alteration of tem- 

po there. But is there only one 
way to treat every detail of a clas- 
sic? Indeed that ‘s just the 
trouble, this religious rigidity of 

the so-called “tradition.” For a 

change, at long last, we heard an 

orchestra shaken, singing, chant- 
ing with Beethoven’s noble vehe- 
mence, and super-terrestrial vision, 
and earth-shaking belly laughter. 

For Mr. Munch is no man to 
sample a piece of inspired music 
from a safe place, where he can 
consult Emily Post’s standards of 
musical propricty, or finicking 
niceties of the latest musical fash- 
ion. No more was the Beethoven 
of the Seventh symphony less than 
an unmannerly titan. 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


CARNEGIE HALL 


First New York concert of the season, 
Charles Munch conducting. Soloist: Ginett? 
Martenot, playing the “Ondes Martenot.’’ The 
program: 

La Procession Nocturne 

Suite No. 2 for Orchestra 

Concerto for Ondes Martenot 


(first New York performance) 
Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92..Beethoven 


In Every Way Suitable 


LONG time ago, some fifteen 
years I think, the present 
writer predicted in “Modern Mu- 
sic” magazine that Charles Munch 


Ginette Martenot — 


ae ee 
Associated Pres 
Who played the “Ondes Marte- 
not” in Wednesday’s Boston Sym- 
phony concert 


would be the next conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Wednesday night in Carnegie Hall 
he conducted his first New York 
concert in that incumbency. He led 
well; the orchestra played well; 
the program contained live music; 
the audience was pleased. There is 
every reason now, no less than 
back in the ’30s, to consider his 
appointment a suitable one. 
oo « x 

When an orchestra, changes its 
leader, it is likely to sound sud- 
denly either very much better or 
very much worse. The Boston Sym- 
phony sounded better Wednesday 
night than it has in some years, 
lighter in color, sweeter in tone, 
more relaxed, more musical, more 
alive. This phenomenon means 
nothing to the discredit of Serge 
Koussevitzsky, the retiring conduc- 
tor. It means merely that the 
orchestra is a sound one afid not 
a group of ill-assorted players 
only to be held in line by a fa- 
miliar hand. The fact is therefore 
a happy one to note. A new and 
particular animation has. come 
into the ensemble. Mr. Munch 


produced no marvels Wednesday 


night but he made music and so did 


his players. i Hf- ji- ¢ 9 Vul ‘ 
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“Procession Nocturne,,” @ new-to- 


New York Suite (No, 2) by Walter 


Piston, an also-new Concerto for 
Ondes Martenot and Orchestra— 
by Andre Jolivet and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. The latter, be- 
ing familiar to all, offered the best 
occasion for judging the conduc- 
tor’s classical style. 'This seemed to 
your observer thoroughly sound 
and enlightened. He rode the piece 
hard, perhaps, but he did not ask 
it to do what it*could not do. He 
remained Beethoven. It even took 
on an incandescence far from com- 
mon. It glowed and sang and 
moved forward. And if the tuttis 
were sometimes a little rough, they 
tad ugly. A certain rough 
iasm is not 
Slasintan, unbecoming to 
a * ~ 
Walter Piston’s Suite is - 
classic piece in its author’s fariitas 
Style. Pandiatonic secunda] har- 
mony and angular melodic mate- 
rial are its usage. Early eighteengh- 
century elegance I take to be its 
Subject. The writing is clear in 
every way but not very communi- 
Cative or personal. A _ pleasant 
scholastic piece, but not, I should 
think, a memorable one. 


* ” * 


Andre Jolivet’s Concerto is 
stronger tea. Harmonically and 
rhythmically sophisticated in the 
new Paris way (he is a companion- 
In-arms of Messiaen) it is also un- 
usually elaborate in orchestral 
coloration and plainly eloquent of 
speech in the climaxes. One could 
wish our public to hear more of 
this admirable writer’s music, and 
without the injection of the elec- 
tronic Ondes Martenot. He is a 


_ Tichly imaginative and_ skillful 


composer. His music bears ac- 
quaintance. | 


The Ondes Martenot is the best, 
by far, of all the electronic instru- 
ments, but it is not yet a really 
proper solo instrument. Its value 
in the orchestra has long ago been 
proved by French composers. Its 
study is admitted by the Paris 
Conservatory, which offers in- 
struction to that end. It has many 
virtues. Its vices are a lack of 
characteristic color and of volume 
limitation. It can do too many 
things to do any really well, and 
it can make a loud noise far too 
easy. Ginette Martenot, the inven- 
tor’s sister, who played it Wednes- 


3 day night, is a musician of taste. 


; 
t 


baud’s dated but still agreeable 


put one hates to’think of its Unlim- 
ited possibilities for vibrato, glis- 
sando and fortissimo being exploit- 
ed’ by a lesser artist. Piease, can’t 
we lease it for a while to French | 
composers and French-trained in- 
strumentalists? It could be such 
a horror in reckless hands! Even 
in theirs it is none too attractive. 


MENUHIN SOLOIST 
AT CONCERT HERE 


Violinist Guest of the Boston 
Symphony in Brahms Work 
—Munch Leads Orchestra 


mx——— come SS eet 
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By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

There were no experiments or 
problems at the concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall last night. Charles 
Munch, the ensemble’s permanent 
conductor, directed a program of 
staples of the repertory that are 
unfailingly successful, and the 
guest artist was Yehudi Menuhin, 
who has had an immense follow- 
ing’ aS a violinist since what was 
practically his infancy. The result 
was an evening of music-making 


that seemed to leave most of the 
customers satisfied. f Vf Bo 0 


The program began with Hamil- 
ton Harty’s arrangement of a suite 
from Handel’s “Water Music.” 


Whether this was Mr. Munch’s 
gentle animadversion on the con- 
cern of New Yorkers about their 
water shortages, the music was 
cheerful enough to take every- 
body’s mind off the bathless and 
shaveless morrow. After all. water 
in the days of Handel and the King 
George he was serenading, accord- 
ing to the legend way something 


one boated on. 

| Mr. Menuhin was ar: soloist in 
the Brahms Violin Concerto, and 
he played with a spiritual affinity 
for this music. He has not lost his 
capacity for virtuosity, but at 
least last night he did not seem to 
worry about impeccably managed 
detail of tone and color, He sought 
to project the grand line of 
Brahms’ thought and feeling, and 
one felt that he had achieved a 
deep identification with both 
Other violinists might give you 
more sustained purity of tone and 





more glowing colors, but Mr. 
Menuhin let niceties take care of 
themselves while he took care of 
the music. rane 
Mr. Munch, who was a violinist 
himself before he became a Con 
ductor, 1ed the orchestra with care 
for the needs of the soloist. He 
could unleash the full power of the 
orchestra when it had the field to 
itself, but he took pains to give the 
soloist the right of way on every 
occasion. This does not mean that 
the orchestra’s share was muted or 
‘Music, as his memorable reading of 
‘the Berlioz “Fantastique” will bear 
witness. Tchaikovsky’s symphony 
last night was passion and despair 
incarnate. And every section of the 
orchestra, asked to puf out, re- 
sponded as if this were the only. 
performance of a week or a month, | 


Sor Concert -(2°F- 4¢ 773 °G. 
By Jerome UV. Bohm 4 


Boston Symphony J- 13-30 
Three of the most familiar works 
in the repertory comprised Charles 


Munch’s program with the Boston 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday night: Hamilton’s 
Harty’s arrangement of Handel’s 
“Water Music” Suite, Brahm’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, in which the soloist 
was Yehudi Menuhin, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘“‘Pathetique”’ Symphony. 
Of these the most arrestingly 
performed were the Handel and. 
Tchaikovsky works, or at least the| 
two movements of the “Pathetique’”’ | 
which the late hour permitted me! 
to hear. In both compositions the 
playing of the orchestra was an 
unqualified pleasure. The perfec- 
tion of balance, éspecially in the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony, the con- 
sistent transparency of texture ob- 
tained, the flawless adjustment of 
values in chord passages for the 
brasses were in themselves treasur- 
able attributes. But added to these 
evidences of extraordinary aural 
sensibility were Mr. Munch's en- 
kindling qualities as an inter- 
preter. Very seldom in recent years 
Ihave I regretted leaving a per- 
formance of the ‘‘Pathetique” be- 
fore it was ended. But only too 
seldom has the first movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s most abused sym- 
phony been discoursed with such 
truly incandescent intensity, yet 
without emotional exaggeration or 
cloying sentimentality, with such 
just pacing, such subtly adjusted 
dynamics. Captivating, too, was 
the movement in five-quarter time 
in its rhythmic plasticity and'! 
beauty of tonal investiture. To the’ 
“Water Music” of Hendel, Mr.' 
Muhéh bought a blend of elan and' 


tenderness which was stylistically 
apposite and musically compelling. 
Mr. Menuhin’s account of the) 
solo part of the Brahms violin. 
concerto was poised, technically 
adroit and for the most part, but 
not infallibly, pure in intona- 
tion. However, its realization of 
Brahms’s ideas was incomplete. It, 
scaled no heights and plumbed me 
depths, but pursued an unadven-| 
turous course With a carefully pro-' 
portioned accompaniment by Mr. 
Munch and his fine musicians. | 


Bv Francis D. Perkjps. « 
BOSTON SYMPHONY Pal : 
ORCHESTRA 9, 17-50 


ARNEGIE HALL 
“nates Munch, conductor: fourth evening 


concert of the season. The program: 
Symphony in C major, No. 7 

Jeu de CarteS......-sseeeresecers 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; 


With Stravinsky’s ballet score, 
“Jeu de Cartes,” and a set of 
waltzes and a waltz-inspired 
choreographic poem by Ravel, the 
second half of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra program Wednes- 
day night under Charles Munch at 
Carnegie Hall had a certain unity 
of subject, along with diversity of 
mood. These works followed Schu- 
bert’s last symphony in C major, 
its in terpretation under Mr. 
Munch was memorable both for 
its general expressiveness and its 
straightforwardness; it realized 
the musical stature and the un- 
derlying momentum of the work 
with a persuasive directness, an 
absence of extraneous nuance. 

Mr. Munch and his musicians 
were also understanding and sym- 
pathetic interpreters of the Stra- 
vinsky and Ravel works. Sira- 
vinsky’s “Card Game,” further de- 
scribed as a ballet in three deals, 
has had few concert performances 
here—the ‘ allet itself was staged 
at the Metropolitan thirteen years 
ago. As a concert work, it is a 
series of generally engaging epi- 
sodes, not marked by expressive 
profundity, but varied in mood and 
style, with some probably con- 
scious retrospective glances to- 
wards earlier decades. 

Much of its attraction lies in the 
scoring; this has an essential lu- 
cidity and subtle as well as pro- 
nounced range of hues which was 
well revealed in the playing of Mr. 
Munch’s musicians; the musical 
medium was transparently clear 
throughout. Similar clarity charac- 
terized the playing of the “Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales,” with 
noteworthy finesse as well as con- 


trast in a work which, while in- 
gratiating in its details, has a cer- 
tain lengthiness in relation to its 
musical content. Here there was 
admirable rhythmic nuance in ad- 
dition to fine distinctions of mood 
and dynamics. The reviewer, un- 
fortunately, could not await the 
close of “La Valse,” which followed 
without » pause for applause. What 
he had opportunity to hear was 
Strikingly dramatic, marked by 
memorable sweep and momentum 

besides the disclosure of the darker 
and ominous vein which underlies 
the tunes of Viennese savor, 


MUNCH CONDUCTS 
ORCHESTRA HERE 


Boston Symphony Is Heard at 
Carnegie Hall in Works by 
Schubert and Ravel 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra covered fa- 
miliar territory, for the most part, 
in their Carnegie Hall concert hall 
last night, and what was relatively 
unfamiliar was scarcely worth that 
part of the journey. Schubert’s big 
C major Symphony and Ravel’s 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales’’ 
and his “La Valse” were the well- 
established pieces, and Stravinsky’s 
“Jeu de Cartes’ was the reason- 
ably unfamiliar one. 

Mr. Munch’s conception of the 
grandly lyrical symphony of Schu- 
bert was his own, and if one could 
not admire it throughout one had 
to grant at least that it was dis- 
tinctive. For this was a perfor- 
mance that sought to make the 
music more rugged and dramatic 
than it is inherently. Mr. Munch 
took tempi that were somewhat 
faster than usual; he made the 
contrasts between loud and soft 
more marked. Somehow neither 
Schubert nor his loveliest sym- 
were ae qo to this treat- 
ment. . 7 one 
It should be sath on r. Munch’s 
favor that he followed his ideas 
with consistency. To those who 
like their Schubert done in this 
way—and it is a way that may be 
justified—it was an exciting per- 
formance. A certain coarseness in 
the normally shimmering Boston 
Symphony tone could also be con- 
doned in the interests of such an 
approach. And whatever one 


thought of the interpretati : 

was struck anew eg the rece 
‘siveness of the orchestra to its 
conductor’s wishes. Especially im- 
‘pressive were the effective colors 
of the strings when other voices in 
the orchestra had the burden of 
the song. ‘ 

The Stravinsky score, written 

for a ballet in 1936, is clever in de- 
sign and brilliant in its instru- 
mental effects. But it says almost 
nothing. It has the air, if one may 
dare to guess the composer’s moti- 
vation, of a crowd pleaser. And yet 
it does not please because its heart 
basically seems not to be in the 
task. It may be argued that the 
piece was written for dancing and 
is fine for that purpose. It has 
limited pleasures to offer to the 
ear alone. 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra 
Fave it a mettlesome performance. 
The playing had crispness and 
brilliance. But it was not until Mr. 
Munch got into the Ravel that 


music and performance w 
with felicity. atin — 


Boston Orchestra 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


Charles Munch’s program with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon 
was given over entirely to modern 
music. Three works by contempo- 
rary composers, including Bernard 
Wagenaar’s Fourth Symphony, 
which was given its first New York 
performance under the composer’s 
direction, and Samuel Barber’s 
Overture “The School for Scanda]” 
and Stravinsky’s “Jeux de Cartes,” 
preceded Debussy’s “La Mer.” The 
Stravinsky work had been played 
at last Wednesday’s concert. 

Mr. Wagenaar’s Fourth Sym- 
phony is, like his other products 
in this form, expertly constructed, 
although the return to the mate- 
rial of the slow introduction at the 
Close of the first movement was 
rather abrupt and made for an 
ineffectual ending to this section 
of the work. The symphony’s sub- 

ject matter derives largely from 
French sources, with Ravel. as 
probably the chief influence: but 
Roussel and Honegger, too, are 
heard from in this eclectic score. 
Of its five short movements, the 
second, bucolic in atmosphere, was 
the most successfully realized. 
There was a touch of the com- 
monplace in the third movement 
and the final allegro owed much 
to Ravel’s “La Valse.’’ 
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For me the most exciting inter- 
pretation of the afternoon was that 
accorded Debussy’s “La Mer.” Here 
Mr. Munch’s remarkable control of 
his wonderful orchestra led to truly 


stirring results. ‘The conductor’s 
extraordinarily fine aural sensibili- 
ties enabled him to elicit truly 
magical sounds from his musicians. 
An ever-shifting web of irridescent 
hues ending in a splendidly lumi- 
nous climax to the third sketch, 
“Dialogue du vent et de la mer,” 
animated by the plastic, subtly con- 
trolled rhythmic flow of the music 
throughout its course made this 
one of the most compelling traver- 
sals of Debussy’s fanciful thal. 


”~ 


imaginable. 2 — 20°20 


BERNSTEIN GUEST 
ON PODIUM HERE 


Conducts Boston Symphony 
at Carnegie Hall and Plays 
Mozart Piano Concerto 


Leonard Bernstein, serving as 
guest conductor of the visiting 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall last night, put on a 
show that revealed some of his 
best and worst points. On the one 
hand he conducted with taste, re- 
finement and an awareness of the 
music’s proportions; on the other, 
he did violence to the spirit of,a 


composition. } 2« 7 o T oe, 

Mozart emerged whole &nd sane. 
The “Haffner” Symphony was 
done with felicity of style, and the 
B-flat major Concerto (K. 450), in 
which Mr. Bernstein was his own 
piano soloist, had a sensitive per- 
formance. But Brahms’ Symphony 
was pulled ottt of shape and char- 
acter to make a conductor’s holi- 
day. 
To one who has watched Mr. 
Bernstein’s public appearance over 
a period of years there seems to be 
a direct ratio between the balance 
and rightness of some of his per- 
formances and the amount of turn- 
ing, twisting and gesturing he does 
on the stage. Certainly this was 
the case last night. 

In the “Haffner” Symphony one 
thought that Mr. Bernstein had 
turned at last into a restrained, 
controlled conductor, who could 
project the emotional impact of the 


music exclusively through the 
sounds made by the orchestra, His 
gesturing was almost ascetic, and 
the orchestra’s playing was trans- 
parent in texture and life-giving in 
the freshness of its phrasing. 

In the piano concerto Mr, Bern- 
stein naturally had more to do. It 
is, of course, no mean trick to 
keep busy both at the keyboard 
and to conduct an orchestra. And 
it may be that such vigilance about 
cues on the part of the conductor- 
soloist is not quite necessary; these 
Boston musicians may be experi- 
enced enough to be trusted to keep 
the right time by themselves at 
moments when the soloist is most 
preoccupied. Be that as it may, it 
was a delightful performance, One 
could differ about a tempo here or 


turn of phrase there, but this was 
the quality of Mozart. 

When it came to Brahms, Mr. 
Bernstein drove the piece above 
and beyond the call of duty—or 
the best interests of the music. 
The Second Symphony is not a 
tussle with fate; its design is pas- 
toral rather than heroic. But Mr. 
Bernstein, who by this time was 
conducting with dramatic gestures 
and contortions, insisted on’ mak- 
ing it a big-voiced utterance. Even 
the usually impeccable brasses of 
the Boston Symphony seemed to 
be struggling under the strain. 

Finally, there were television 
cameras on the stage. ana in the 
boxes to distract the audience, if 
not conductor and orchestra. They 


were there for a rehearsal of a tele- 
cast of a special United Nations 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
under Mr, Bernstein on Saturday. 
Those cameras have a way of 
drawing attention to themselves. 
If telecasting of concerts becomes 
a regular thing, a new kind of 
audience may emerge. And per- 
haps new kinds of eons 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


JARNEGIE HALL 

Concert under the direction of Leonard 
Sernstein Wednesday night. The program: 
3ymphony in D major (‘‘Haffiner’’) (K. 385) 


Mozart 
%jiano Concerto, B flat, (K. 450) 
3ymphony No. 2, D major Brahms 


The Bostonians | 
Leonard Bernstein’s concert with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Wednesday night had both pleas-' 


urable and disaffecting aspects. It 
seemed at first,during his discourse 
of Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony 
that he had discarded many of his 
exaggerated gestures and had at- 
tained something approaching 
poise on the platform. And seated 
at the piano, with his back to the 
orchestra as he traversed the same 
master’s B flat Concerto, his de- 


' meanor, too, was relatively re- 


strained. But in the Brahms Sym- 
phony, all restraint was thrown 
to the winds and the Bernstein of 
old was again in action, choreo- 
graphic agonizing once more re- 
placed the temporary lull in his 
customary procedure. 

The controlled approach was 


_|greatly beneficial to Mr. Bern- 


stein’s conception of both Mozart 
works. The “Haffner” Symphony, 
aside from a want of sufficient in- 
tensity in the opening movement, 
was set forth perceptively, the 
amiability of the Andante and the 
Menuetto and the joyous abandon 
of the Finale g effectively 
conveyed. {J 5-4 ae, 

Even more telling was his per- 
formance of the B flat Concerto, 
one of the composer’s finest prod- 
ucts in this form. It was tech- 
nically adroit, tonally alluring and 
stylistically impeccable, being es- 
pecially impressive in its poetic 
disclosure of the slow movement, 
with its expressive variations on 
one of Mozart’s loveliest themes, 
one which he had utilized also for 
purposes of variation in one of his 
piano sonatas without changing 
the tonality, E flat. 

It was unhappily a quite differ- 
ent conductor who stepped out to 
direct the Second Brahms Sym- 
phony. And the loss of muscular 


control was reflected in the inter- 
pretation of the music. In this 
Symphony Brahms is essentially a 
writer of winningly lyrical melo- 
dies, but melodies of an unpreten- 
tious, almost folkish kind. Mr. 
Bernstein, however, made of it 
something like another “Pathe- 
tique”’ Symphony, conducting it in. 
an emotionally overwrought man-. 
ner, with violent contrasts in pac- 
ing and dynamics, which brought 
with it a disintegration of the 
work’s architectonics as well as a 
distortion of its musical meaning. 
And the orchestra, which had’ 
played so persuasively in the Mo- 
zart works, reflected in the sounds. 
it produced, the conductor’s ar- 
bitrary conception, the brasses in, 
the first movement being led by) 
‘his frenzied gesticulations to overe| 
iblow. | 


By Arthur Berger 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 
CARNEGIE HALL 


‘“Turangalila,’’? symphony in ten movements, 
for piano, Ondes Martenot and orchestra by 
Olivier Messiaen, in its New York premiere. 
conducted by Leonard SBernstein Saturday 
afternoon. Soloists: Yvonne Loriod, piano; 
Ginette Martenot, Ondes Martenot. Subtitles: 

1. Introduction; 2, Love-song I; 3, Turanga- 
Ifia I: 4, Love-song II; 5, Joy in the Blood 
of the Stars (‘‘Joie du Sang des Etoiles’’); 6, 
Garden of the Sleep of Leve: 7, Turangalila 
II; 8, Development of Love (Developpement de 


J’Amour); 9, ties aed 10, Fina 
‘Turangalila’ par fa + Vt. 

Olivier Messiaen’s seventy-five- 
minute-long symphony “Turanga- 
lila,’ heard here Saturday after- 
noon for the first time, is based on 
high-sounding rhythmic theories 
over which erotic sentiments drip. 
The Hindu rubric of this ten- 
movement work means “lJove- 
song,” and it is doubtless because 
this contemporary Frenchman is 
at bottom so much a romantic that 
he needs the intellectual peg to 
fasten together the impetuous in- 
spirations evoked in him by such 
a theme. Irving Babbitt has re- 
marked that Mozart obeys rules 
spontaneously. But since Wagner, 
with his leit-motiv, the composer 
has been fairly familiar who must 
lean on overt schematizations pre- 
cisely because his feelings are so 
prone to spill over the normal limi- 
tations of form. 


In Messiaen’s Symphony, as 
heard Saturday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall with Leonard Bern- 
stein brilliantly conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in- 
tellectual claims seemed naive in- 
deed. For much of it was like Hol- 
lywood atmosphere music or the 
grand finales of movie-house 
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that impress by. engulfing 
On te hae, norous cascades, The 
textures created by density and 
wide’ pitch range, vibrating in the 
interior with glissandos, tremolos 
and Ondes Martenot, resulted in 
blending and obscuring the eru- 
dite rhythmic devices of zigzag, 
“scissors,” “non-reversibles,” “per- 
sonages” (terms coined by Mes- 
siaen), so that the effect was often 


rhythmic. Figures that emerged 
rid the melee here and there, at 
times mercilessly repeated, had the 
common profile of our familiar 
popular song that kept euros 
compé 
Hindu 
The 
siaen’s 
carnal 
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oe provoked laughter. 
Indeed, if Messiaen had not taken 


himself quite so seriously, there 
would have been quite a bit of 
fun in this work. But as the after- 
noon wore on, the reception 
changed to a respectful and polite 
one, accompanied by no little’ 
boredom. 


STERN THE SOLOIS! 
IN SCHUMAN WORK 


Violinist Appears With Boston 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall 
Playing New Concerto 


William Schuman’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, a sincere, 
moving, original work, received its 
‘first New York performance last 
‘night at Carnegie Hall at the 
hands of those who offered its 
premiére recently in Boston—the 
soloist Isaac Stern and the Bos- 
ton Symphony ye _undgr 
Charles Munch. “fi Je ? é ~— 
It cannot be said tha the audi- 
ence was especially enthusiastic, 
but it listened to the half-hour 
work with intense interest, and the 
concerto won enough adherents to 
sustain the applause while the 
composer, the conductor and the 
soloist came out for three bows. 

Whether the work is a complete 
artistic success, or whether it will 
win its way into the repertoire are 
matters that remain to be seen. 
But there can be no questioning 
that it is an honest attempt to give 
expression to the perceptions of an| 
ntensely musical man who is sensl-, 
tive both in the susceptibility of | 
his feelings and in his external re- 
sponses to his environment. 

One of the factors that may have 
troubled some listeners was that 
there were many passages when 
there seemed to be little relation- 
ship between the music the soloist 
was playing and what was going 
on in the orchestra behind him, But 
it seemed the very point of the 
concerto that there should be dis- 
parity between the opposed forces. 

Pretty clearly the concerto was 
a study of the individual, as rep- 
resented by the solo violin, to 
maintain his integrity and balance 
—his personal music, so to speak— 


By Francis D. Perkins 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Fifth concert of the New York evening series: 
conductor, Charles Munch; soloist, Isaac Stern, 
violinist. ‘The program: 
Overture to ‘‘L’Isola Disabitata’’ 
Symphony No. 104, in D major 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


William Schuman 
First New York performance 
Symphony No, 3, in C minor, Op. 78 


Saint-Saens 
Organist, Edouard Nies-Berger 


Bostonian’s Finale 


William Schuman’s violin con- 
certo was the novelty in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s last 
concert of its 1949-’50 evening 
series in Carnegie Hall, where 
Charles Munch began the program 
with two works of Haydn and 
closed it with the third symphony 
of Camille Saint-Saens. The soloist 
Wednesday for the first perform- 
ance of the new concerto in the 
composer’s native city was Isaac 
Stern, who had played it for the 
first time in public with Mr. 
Munch’s orchestra_in Bosten .gn 
Feb. 10. §. (2- Se Aad 

In this concerto,” Mr. Schuman 
has been particularly successful in 
producing an idiom which is lyric 
and contemporary; the _  long- 
breathed theme which occupied a 
considerable part of the first 
movement has a generous melodic 
line, but does not suggest romantic 
retrospectiveness. He is unusually 
discerning in his scoring and his 
general treatment of the solo in- 
strument; the orchestra is not 
only an accompanist, but the violin 

is usually in the foreground: the 
violinist is not called upon to strive 
against odds. 

Up to the cadenza, the first 
movement gives a sense of saliency 
and continuity, as well as of variety 
of mood. This sense of continuity 
is dispelled to some extent in the 
cadenza which, while an effective 
vehicle for technical virtuosity, 
seems to mark a halt in the un- 
folding of Mr. Schuman’s musical 
ideas. The lightly scored second 
movement is consistently melodic 
in character, and effectively con- 
trasted with the = scherzo-like 
character of the opening of the 
finale; here the delicacy of the 
scoring for the violin is strikingly 
combined with unusual and im- 
aginative use of wind timbres. The 
rest is generally brusquer, more 


episodic and, at a first hearing, 
less communicative, but the work 
as a whole, despite some uneven- 
ness, is a ponderable contribution 
to modern concerto literature. Mr. 
Stern’s playing was admirable both 


on technical and interpretative 


erounds. and especially in its im- 
pression of entire comprehension 


of the composer’s style and in- 
tentions. The tone had consistent 
volume, clarity and color. 


Mr. Munch and the orchestra 


gave the unfamiliar Haydn 
operatic overture a reading that 
was both forthright and clearly 
wrought, with due expressive con- 
trast between the agitated mood 
of the allegro and the serenity of 
the intervening allegretto near the 
close. The performance of the 
Haydn symphony in D major, No. 
104, known as the “London” sym- 
phony, was full toned and spirited, 
but not lacking in lucidity and 
nuance. For reasons of time, the 
reviewer had to miss the latter 
half of the Saint-Saens symphony; 
the interpretation of the first 
movement, with Edouard Nies- 
Berger playing the organ, em- 
phasized the best points of the 
often eloquent while variable 
score in a brilliant and well in- 
tegrated performance which also 


told of the virtuosity of the 
orchestra. 
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organs that impress by engulfing 
us in huge, sonorous cascades, The 
vextares created by density and 
wide’ pitch range, vibrating in the 
interior with glissandos, tremolos 
and Ondes Martenot, resulted in 
blending and obscuring the eru- 
dite rhythmic devices of “zigzag,” 
“scissors,” “non-reversibles,” “per- 
sonages” (terms coined by Mes-~- 
siaen), so that the effect was often 


arhythmic, Figures that emerged 
from the melee here and there, at 
times mercilessly repeated, had the 
common profile of our familiar 
popular song that kept curious 
company with bird-songs, and 
Hindue and mystic content. 

The jazzy bits seemed to be Mes- 
siaen’s way of painting earthly and 
carnallove. But even elsewhere he 
never kept away for very long from 
the surgary, sliding harmonies of 
popular music, and these fused sur- 
prisingly with his ultra-chromatic 
texture and his Straussian cli- 
maxes. The suggestion of “Honky- 
tonk Train” in a bed of gamelon- 
like sounds in the introduction was 
one of the happier evocations of 
jazz—though I am sure Messiaen 
never heard Albert Ammons play 
boogie-woogie. A charming, jazzy 
inspiration opened the scherzo, and 
throughout the symphony there 
were many bright touches that 
might have been salvaged for a 
shorter work. : 

Thus, Messiaen cannot be thrust 
aside, despite his bad taste and 
erandiloquence. A highly creative 
mechanism is somewhere at work. 
I was impressed at the beginning 
by the new sound-world opened up, 
but then the scenery did not 
change enough and was often clut- 
tered up. The Oriental methods 
of pure color and rhythm, magni- 
fied on the screen of an enlarged 
orchestra, were intriguing, but 
after a while I became nostalgic for 
a work never given here, Igor 
Markevitch’s “Flight of Icarus.” 

Symphonies the length of a con- 
cert have been made before, notably 
by Bruckner and Mahler. But the 
performance of a new one made 
Saturday’s concert something of 
an occasion, and the U.N. flags 
and equipment set up for the tele- 
vision broadcast by the orchestra 
following the concert contributed 
their share to the audience’s ex- 
pectant mood. So did the battery 
of percussion and keyboard instru- 
ments. After the first movement 
the odd sounds and their naive 





substructure provoked laughter. 


Indeed, if Messiaen had not taken 


pression of factory whistles in the’ t 


himself quite so seriously, there 
would have been quite a bit of 
fun in this work. But as the after- 
noon wore on, the reception 
changed to a respectful and polite 
one, accompanied by no little: 
boredom. 


STERN THE SOLOIST 
IN SCHUMAN WORK 


in the face of a harsh and often )n 
overbearing surrounding milieu. 

That milieu seemed to be thell 
large, twentieth-century city. Mr. 
Schuman is too sophisticated a 
musician, and too individual an 
auditor, to be interested in repro-, 
ducing the common noises of the:OF 
city. But surely some of there, 
sounds of the second movementits 
must have been suggested by tug-, ot 
boat whistles and one got the im-,, 
finale, its 

It was in the more lyrical secondthe 
movement that the violin part andos- 
the accompaniment seemed most injer 
‘sympathy. But there were pas- 
sages elsewhere of union, for while” 
the individual may often be in op-“i 
‘position to his environment he id!¢, 
also molded by the same forcegur 
that create it. the 

Mr. Stern played t. work with to 
complete conviction and intense), 
personal feeling. Its technical dif- 
ficulties and the difficulties of 
coordination with so original apr. 
orchestral setting did not seem tcete 
trouble him. He had the skill to)j}] 

Surmount them as an accepted, , 

part of his interpretation. Even 

those who were cool about the: 
work itself stepped up the apg 
plause when Mr. Munch and Mr.ve 

Schuman insisted that the violinistg, 

stand out alone for the final bow... | 

The other selections of the pro-" || 
gram were more conventional. To®'! 
start with there were two Haydn’e-' 
works, the overture to his opera 

“L’Isola Disabitata’ and th Lon-ve 

don Symphony in D major, No.at 

104. Neither were given especiallyen 

distinguished readings. But Mr.n- 

Munch and the orchestra, assistedst 

by Edouard Nies-Berger at the or-1g 

gan, really gave a rousing perform- ut 
ance of Saint-Saens’ Third Sym-ie 
phony, which may not be greats- 
music, but which at least is seldom sg, 
heard and which makes a fines 
show-piece for a virtuoso orchestra. 5- 
| a to 
me IS cee peaey au wvasauce 


—his personal music, so to speak— 





_ By Francis D. Perkins 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA 
CARNEGIE HALL 


William Schuman 
First New York performance 
Symphony No, 3, in CG minor, Op. 78 


Saint- 
Organist, Edouard Nies-Berger mnene 


Bostonian’s Finale 


William Schuman’s violin con- 
certo was the novelty in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s last 
concert of its 1949-’50 evening 
series in Carnegie Hall, where 
Charles Munch began the program 
with two works of Haydn and 
Closed it with the third Symphony 
of Camille Saint-Saens. The soloist 
Wednesday for the first perform- 
ance of the new concerto in the 
composer's native city was Isaac 
Stern, who had played it for the 
rhe ys in public with Mr. 

uncn’s orchestra in Boston 
Feb. 10. (2. ae tast. 

In this concerto,’ Mr. Schuman 
has been Particularly successful in 
producing an idiom which is lyric 
and contemporary: the long- 
breathed theme which occupied a 
considerable part of the first 
movement has a generous melodic 
line, but does not suggest romantic 
retrospectiveness, He is unusually 
discerning in his scoring and his 
general treatment of the solo in- 
strument; the orchestra is not 
only an accompanist, but the violin 

4S usually in the foreground: the 
Violinist is not called upon to strive 
against odds. 

Up to the cadenza, the first 
movement gives a sense of saliency 
and continuity, as wel] as Of variety 
of mood. This sense of continuity 
1S dispelled to some extent in the 
cadenza Which, while an effective 
vehicle for technical virtuosity 
seems to mark a halt in the un- 
folding of Mr. Schuman’s musical] 
ideas. The lightly scored second 
movement is consistently melodic 
In character, and effectively con- 
trasted with the scherzo-like 
character of the opening of the 
finale; here the delicacy of the 
scoring for the violin is Strikingly 
combined With unusual and im- 
aginative use Of wind timbres. The 
rest is generally brusquer, more 





episodic and, at a first hearing, 
less communicative, but the work 
aS a whole, despite some uneven- 
ness, is a ponderable contribution 
to modern concerto literature. Mr. 
Stern’s playing was admirable both 
on technical and interpretative 
crounds. and especially in its im- 
pression of entire comprehension 
of the composer’s Style and in- 
tentions. The tone had consistent 
volume, Clarity and color. 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra 
gave the unfamiliar H 
Operatic overture a reading g 
was both forthright and clearly 
Wrought, with due expressive con- 
trast between the agitated mood 
of the allegro and the serenity of 
the intervening allegretto near the 
close. The performance of the 
Haydn Symphony in D major, No 
104, known as the “London” sym. 
phony, was full toned and spirited 
but not lacking in lucidity and 
huance, For reasons of time, the 
reviewer had to miss the latter 
half of the Saint-Saens symphony: 
the interpretation of the first 
movement, with Edouard Nies- 
Berger Playing the Organ, em- 
phasized the best points of the 
often _ eloquent While variable 
score In a brilliant and well in- 
tegrated performance which also 


told of the virtuosit 
orchestra. ~~ oe 
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Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A tiny attempt was made _ to 
prevent, on patriotic grounds, the 
recent performances at Symphony 
Hall, under the direction of Rich- 
ard Burgin of the First Symphony 
of Dmitri Shostakovitch. The Bos- 
ton Symphony management was ap- 
pealed to and at least one reviewer 
(not myself). The objection, as I 
see it, was based not so much on 
the fact that Shostakovitch holds 
the foremost place among the com- 
posers brought up under the Soviet 


regime, and is an ardent believer 
in and advocate of tne only social 
and. political system he has ever 
known, but rather on his attitude 
during and after his three-day stay 
in New York last March, as a dele- 
gate to the Congress in Defense of 
Peace, held at the Waldorf Astoria. 
* a * 


Yet, which of us in his place 
would have behaved any differently. 
Even if his reaction were sincere, 
they were still the Only ones he was 
permitted to have. He was not 
here as a private individual, but 
as the representative of a regime 
that permits no deviation from the 
prescribed line of thought. More- 
over, he had been accused of mu- 
Sical unorthodoxy and was trying 
hard to square himself. 

On his return to his homeland 
he set down in the magazine 
Sovietskaya Musyka his impres- 
sions of the three hectic days he 
spent in the American metropolis. 


This article appeared in transla- 
tion on the music page of the New 
York Herald Tribune, where I 
failed to see it, but was reprinted 
in part in Musica] America. It 
makes amusing reading, being a 
mixture of honest bewilderment 
and confusion and deliberate dis- 
tortion and falsification. Here is 
his impression of a day of _sight- 
seeing: f-~? y Oo fr 

“The city’ overwhelms One by its 
bigness, its noise and the feverish 
pace of its life. People dash about 


4s if in a state of frenzy; every- 
body is rushing somewhere, push- 
| ing, shouting. The architecture is 
devoid of any striving toward 
| beauty and proportion of forms.” 


in not a single record shop on 
Broadway was there a salesman 
who had ever heard of Stravinsky, 
though they knew all about jazz. 
Of course, Stravinsky is one con- 
temporary composer that even Tin 


_——— iD 


Pan Alley knows, for in one way 
or another he has been mixed up 
with it. 

Most edifying was his account of 
a Philharmonic concert in Carnegie 
Hall. Having’ panned unmercifully 
Virgil Thomson’s “Wheat Field at 
Noon,” he goes on to say: “It must 
be stated that the audience ap- 
praised this novelty at its true 
value. Despite all the efforts of 
Stokowski, who made meaningful 
passes ‘at the public to indicate that 
the composer was present at the 
concert, Thomson’s piece had no 
success whatever. Instead of ap- 
plause one heard some strange 
buzzing. This is the way, it turns 
out, that Americans express their 
displeasure.” 

_ ” Y 

Also on the program was a 
“Tragic” Overture by the Polish 
composer Panufnik. It was briefly 
described. The Violin Concerto of 
Sibelius had a “great success” be- 
cause the soloist, John Coigliano, 
gave it an “excellent rendition.” 
But it remained for the Soviet com- 
poser Khatchaturian to really wow 
the audience with his “Gayane” 
Suite: “Thunderous applause was 
accompanied by shrill whistling. As 
I found out, this is the Sign of 
the highest approval in America, 
Although, in my opinion, this is not 
among the best works of Khatcha- 
turian, the suite sounded dazzling, 
full-blooded, vital and marked with 
talent, especially in comparison 
with Thomson and even with Sibe- 
lius.” The French coined the work 
chauvinism, but they had no idea 
of the lengths to Which ideology 
would carry it. 

An American Custom that dis- 
tressed Dmitri was that of wearing 
one’s hat and Wraps throughout a 
concert, though’ our halls are well 
heated. Even during the war, 


wnen Russian concert halls were 
heatless, brave little Shosty duti- 
fully checked his outer garments, 
never permitting himself “to 
walk wearing a coat. So when I 
entered Carnegie Hall, the sight 
of the audience wearing or holding 
its wraps made an impression on 
me that was most unpleasant.” 

It is better to Mugh at this non- 





sense than to wax indignant over 
it. On the whole, mixing art and 
politics is a dangerous business. 
Once you start you never know 
where to stop. A Russian musician, 
now permanently here, lately spoke 
of the fine music by Mahler, 
Strauss and others he was hearing 
for the first time. Where he came 
from it was banned. And Shosta- 
kovitch isn’t going to worry us 
much. In his case the inevitable 
sifting process is already hard at 
work. With all its faults, the little 
symphony that he wrote at 19 
begins to look like the best of the 
nine he has thus far written. 
+ * * 

At this week’s Symphony con- 
certs Mr. Munch will introduce the 
Symphony of Walton and revive 
Britten’s Variationes on a Theme 
of Franck Bridge. Debussy’s “La 
Mer” is the other item. This Sun- 
day he will present the Handel- 
Schumann-Tchaikovsky program 
already announced. 

This afternoon at Jordan Hall, 
Adele Addison, soprano, will be 
heard in recital. On Tuesday eve- 
ning the London String Quartet 
will play there, assisted by the 
sensational clarinetist, Reginald 
Kell, in the Mozart Quintet. At the 
same time Lucie Bigelow Rosen will 
give at Hancock Hall, a recital on 
the theremin. 

At Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the second concert by the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta will offer 
works by Bach and Roussel and 
Viviadi’s delightful “The Four Sea- 
sons,” with Louis Kaufman as vio- 
lin soloist. Polia Mildak, French 
soprano, will sing there on Thurs- 
day evening and the next night the 
Roth Quartet will play Bach’s Art 
of Fugue in a free concert spon- 
sored by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. Next Sunday afternoon, 
the duopianists, Vronsky and Babin 
will be heard there. 

The San Carlo Co. concludes its 
stay at the Opera House today with 
performances of “The Barber of 
Seville” and “Carmen.” 
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Solomon, Aldo Ciccolini (an Ital- 
ian pianist of whom he spoke 
most favorably, Nicole Henriot 
and Ruth Posselt, and he said he 
plans to use the first desk soloists 
of the orchestra considerably 
more than they have been in re- 
cent years, which is good and 
heartening news indeed, as it is 
to learn that the guest conductors 


Mr. Munch, who doesn’t con- 
sider the visual aspect of a con- 
cert of any importance (a notion 
that would put an end to the vir- 
tuoso conductor if it were gen- 
erally accepted) has now achieved 
a compromise between the high 
risers and the flat stage, a de- 
sign worked out by Edward Char- 


Charles Munch Returns--and 
The Symphony Season Looms 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
“It is my hope,” he said, sitting down in a chair in the green 


room of Symphony Hall early this week and crossing his legs, “that 
we have a very good season.” The assembled gentlemen of the 


press, noting his advancement in the peculiar art of speaking Eng- 
lish since his arrival in Boston a year ago this time, drew pencils 
and notebooks. Charles Munch, never more rested and more charm- 
ing, had arrived in Boston to begin his second—and the orchestra's 


70th—season. ho-{ as >? Herth 


It had been for him, a quiet and 
restful summer in Paris, broken 
only by several appearances as 
guest conductor at various Euro- 
pean musical festivals, and he had 
arrived, by plane, late last week 
tu resume residence in the fine old 
Bishop Lawrence house in Milton. 
“So beautiful it is!” he exclaimed, 
“already the color of the leaves 
is extraordinaire!” But’ there 
were more pressing matters at 
hand and, referring to a type- 
written sheet, the conductor re- 
lated the general plans for the 


season’s music. 

He would begin, he said, with 
an all-Beethoven program next 
Friday afternoon, doing the Over- 
ture to “Fidelio,” the First Sym- 
phony and the Eroica. The second 
program on the following Friday 
would bring out the first of the 
season’s soloists: Rudolf Firkusny 
dving Martinu’s Third Concerto. 
The program would also include 
Flandel’s Fire Music, a Prelude, 
Fugue and Postlude by Honegger, 
and Franck’s D minor Symphony. 
The orchestra thereupon goes off 
on its first tour (“to Kalamazoo,” 
said Mr. Munch with a grin). 

In the line of new works, Mr. 
Munch announced, he plans to do 
David Diamond’s Third Sym- 
phony, Lukas Foss’ Concerto for 
©boe (with the orchestra’s new 
first oboe, Ralph Gomberg, as so- 
loist); Peter Mennin’s Flfth Sym- 
phony and Samuel Barber’s Sec-| 
ond Symphony in a new version. 


He will also repeat Piston’s Third 
symphony. 


BERLIOZ’ REQUIEM 
Among the choral works 
planned for the season are Honeg- 
cor’s “La Danse des Morts,” 
Schubert’s Mass in G, Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio (four can- 
tatas of the eight) in Christmas 
week, the St. Matthew Passion 
(at Easter time) and, in one of 
the biggest undertakings in Sym-, 
pnony Hall in many years, Ber- 
lioz’ gigantic Requiem, brass 
bands at the far corners and all. 
Other works planned are a 
Bartok Divertimento, Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony, two works of 
Schoenberg (the Kammersym- 
phonie and “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande’), Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben,” 
the whole first act of Wagner’s 
“Die Walkuere,” Ravel’s “Sche- 
herazade”’ (with Suzanne Danco 
as soprano soloist), Reger’s Var- 
iations on a Theme of Mozart, 
Debussy’s early “Printemps”; 
D’Indy’s Second Symphony in ob- 
servation of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the composer’s birth; 
a concerto for double string or-' 
chestra with piano and percus-| 
sion by Martinu; Stravinsky’s 
‘Les Noces” and “Pulcinella,”’ and’ 
Robert Schumann’s Concert Piece! 
for Four Horns, a novel work with| 
a reputation for unequalled dif- 
ficulty for the horn players. 

Mr. Munch explained that there 
would be no repetitions of any 
works given last season, but that 
he planned a wide-ranging pro- 
gram of the standard repertoire 
with more emphasis on Haydn 


than ever before. Among the so- 
loists he announced, besides Mr. 


Firkusny, are Yehudi Menuhin, 


will be Koussevitzky and Mon- 
teux. 

Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting announcements was that of 
one of the conductor’s extraor- 
dinarily novel idea of presenting 
a special series of five “rehearsal’”’ 
concerts for the students of 
Greater Boston. Mr. Munch, who 
thought up the project, will con- 
duct.these five programs on a 
more or less monthly basis during 
the season. They will be actual 
Thursday night rehearsals, not 
formal concerts, and the 2631 
seats of Symphony Hall will be 
sold on a series basis to students 
only for $8 the series. The seats, 
moreover, will be unreserved. 
Thus, in one unique gesture, (for 
such a series has never been of- 
fered anywhere before), Mr. 
Munch has solved the problem of. 
making the symphony concerts 
available to students, who can 
usually not get regular tickets 
even if they can afford them, and 
of insuring cultivated audiences 
for the future. It is magnificent 
scheme, and Mr. Munch deserves 
the greatest credit for having 
contrived it. 

NEW SEATING PLAN 

One development that is not, 
to me at any rate, so enjoyable in 
prospect, is Mr. Munch’s deter- 
mination to put the orchestra 
down off its series of platform 
risers onto a more or less flat 


Stage. He gave the working critics 


a preview of this scheme last 
year, and I didn’t go along with 
it on the grounds that from the 


floor of the Hall it was unsightly, 
that nothing could be seen of the 
orchestra but the first row of 
musicians, and that it did not 
measurably improve the sound of 
the orchestra but, on the con- 
trary, covered the woodwinds. 


ren, the Hall’s superintendent. By 
means of risers ranging from 
three inches to a foot or so high, 
the orchestra will have a gentle 
pitch from the apron of the stage 
to the back. It remains to be seen 
how this new arrangement works 
out from the point of view of the 
audience on the floor, at least 
from a visual aspect. 


New Players 
At Symphony 


The first rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for its 
seventieth season, starting Fri- 
day, was conducted yesterday by 
Charles Munch, There were two 
brief ceremonies. The conductor 
spoke of the recent Passing of 
Georges Mager, retired first 
trumpet, and of the earlier de- 
mise of Hans Werner, viola, both 
of whom had given many years 
of service to the orchestra. At 
the conductor’s bidding, his mu- 
siclans stood with bowed heads 
for a moment of silent tribute. 

Several new players were then 
welcomed into the orchestra’s 
family, as Mr. Munch put: it. 
Ralph Gomberg is to be first oboe, 
a post he held with the Baltimore 
Symphony and_= in Stokowski’s 
All-American Youth Orchestra. 
He 1s a graduate of the Curtis 
Institute, where he was a pupil 
of Marcel Tabuteau. His brother, 
Harold, is first oboe of the New 
York Philharmonic. 

‘The first clarinet is to be Gino 
Cioffi, for the past three years 
with the Metropolitan Opera in 
the same capacity. Prior: to that 
he played first clarinet at Radio 
City Music Hall, and with the 
Cleveland and the Pittsburgh or- 
chestras. He served as assistant 
first clarinet with the New York 
Philharmonic. {fa 

Other newcomers “are oger 
Schermanski and Gottfried Wil- 
finger, violins, and Reuben Green 
and Robert Karol, violas, 
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SYMPHONY | 
STARTS ON 


(OTHYEAR 


First Families Back 
in Same Old 


Seats 


BY ROSE WALSH : 


Not only did the 70th season of. 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
conducted for the second year by. 
Charles Munch, open with the na- | 
tional anthem, as the program spe-. 
cifically noted it would, but the 
music-loving audience that filled 
every seat in 50-year-old Symphony | 
Hall yesterday afternoon sang the | 
entire first verse. : 


KEEP SAME SEATS 


Many Boston first families needed 
little help from the ushers for they | 
have been hearing the great sym- | 
phony concerts from the same 
seats season after season. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt, a symphony. en- 
thusiast since she was a little girl, 
arrived in plenty of time to greet 
old friends in the lobby. Mrs. Allan 
Forbes, a sable cape over her new- 
length black crepe dress, was ac- 
companied by her daughter, Mrs. 
S. Tudor Leland who complemented 
her violet tweed suit with a grey 
felt beret. 


Fiedler in the lobby. Recently re- 
turned from a tour of the West 
Coast with her noted conductor | 
husband, Mrs. Fiedler wore a 
striking chartreuse derby-type hat 
(his choice) with her slim black 
suit. . 
A becoming French blue wool 
suit caught at the neck with a 
brilliant red scarf was Mrs. Mal- 
colm Bradley French’s costume of 
the afternoon and her daughter, 
Mrs. Lyman P. Gutterson con- 
trasted her beige fur jacket with a 
black hat. 
In Fall Fashions 

Also noted Wallace Goodrich, M. 
A. De Wolfe Howe, Mrs, Ernest 
Henderson who came via subway 
after a brief shopping tour; Mrs. 
John V. Spalding, Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hobbs, an autumn yellow scarf 
accenting her black tailored suit 
and dashing greeft hat; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Ayer, Eben Draper, 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Coburn, 
Mrs. Lawrence Percival, Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
H. Hallowell, Mrs. Robert Hoffman, 
Mrs. Marcieén Jencks, Mrs. Mason 
Whiting, sable skins adorning her 
wine red suit; Mrs. Robert Hoff- 
mann, Mrs. Fanny Curtis, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster, her lovely white 
hair unhampered by a hat, Miss 
Ann O'Day, Mrs. C. Chauncey Gray 
and Miss Amy Sacker. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Symphony Hall was opened to the 
public in October, 1900. Last year’s 
Symphony season was, therefore, the 
50th in the orchestra’s present home 
and the first. pair of concerts had 
a memorial cast, the program be- 
ing a replica of that played by 
Wilhelm Gericke at the inaugural 
pair In the then new auditorium. 
Since the first music actually heard 
in Symphony Hall was Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis, that masterpiece 
was heard at a special concert at 
the close of the season. 

The 50th season was one thing: 
the o0th anniversary is another. 
Since the hall was actually opened 
90 vears ago next month, some- 
thing will be done about that. 
Furthermore, since the orchestra 
began its career in 1881, this com- 
ing season will be its 70th. And 
something will be done about that 
also, 

+ ~ * 


However the individual listener 
may respond to his music. 
Beethoven is still looked upon as 
the supreme creator in the sym- 
phonic realm. Mr. Munch. begin- 
ning his second season as the or- 
chestra’s regular conductor, has 
elected to start off the present one 
with an all-Beethoven program: 
the Third Leonore Overture, the 
First Symphony, and the Third, or 


gg . S an Bs : 4 
Eroica.” It is Beethoven's name, 


of course, that is emblazoned on-ihe 


cenium arch. 
} It is hecaus IS COMing season 
iS the orchestra’s 70th: that Mr, 
Munch, to whom the gesture is 0 ffi- 
Clally ascribed, has invited the 
orchestra’s only living ex-conduc- 
tors,, Pierre Monteux and Serge 
Koussevitzky, to participate in it. 
It will be recalled that when the 
90th season rolled around, the or- 
chestra’s first conductor, Sir George 
Henschel, then 80 vears old, was 
Invited to lead the opening pair 
of concerts, which he did With a 
vigor and authority that belied his 
years.’ He also performed the first 
program of all, with certain modifi. 
cations dictated by changing musi. 
cal tastes in the Course of a halt 
century: an aria by Bruch was 
Scrapped and _ the Prelude te 
Wagner's “Meistersinger” was Sub- 
stituted for the already outmoded 
“Jubilee” overture of Weber 


ff} - 


| centre of F=f all’ pros- 
oan 


King Friedrich August’s accession 
to the throne of Saxony, concludes 
With that country’s national hymn 
“Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” musical- 
ly identical with “God Save the 
King” and our own “America.” Dr. 
Muck ended a concert with it dur- 
ing the first World war, and a 
patriotically-minded citizen, decid- 
Ing that what he was hearing was 
the American national anthem, 
sprang to his feet, and the entire 
audience followed suit! | 


* * * 


Few details of the programs of | 
this 70th season have heen made | 
public, thourH@there are many ru-!| 
mors, Such as the performance of 
Berlioz’ Requiem. discussed here. 
last week. It has been definitely 
announced that two parts of Bach's 
Christmas” Oratorio Will be heard 
during Christmas week and that 
Bach’s Passion According to St 
Matthew will he given. in the 
spring. In the Passign, the choirs 
of Harvard and Radcliffe wil] assist 
but the chorus for the Oratorio will 
be a Special sroup to be auditioned 
and trained by Arthur Fiedler. 
This will probably be substantially 


the chorus that served last season 
for Honegger’s “Joan of Are at the 


Stake,” and it functioned most suc- 
cessfully, 
- a * 


Soloists for the Sunday after- 


noon and Tuesday evening series 
have yet to he announced. Those 
for the regular concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening 
Will include both familiar figures 
and newcomers. Those who are 
returning to us in this capacity 
are the pianists Rudolf Firkusny 
and Nicole Henriot, and the violin- 
ists Yehudi Menuhin and Ruth 
Posselt. Of, the four newcomers, 
only one is known here at all, the 
English pianist. Solomon, who 
created Such a sensation when he 
made his local bow in Jordan Hall 
last season. There will he a second 
English pianist, Clifford Curzon 
whom we should have heard ere 
this, since he has been appearing 
in this country off and on since 
1939 and has been exceptionally 
well received in New York. The 
very names of the other two have 
so far escaped this commentator; 
they are a 24-year-old Italian 
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pianist, Aldo Ciccolini, as co yal 
heard in the Americas, S. -- 
“notable” singer, Suzanne eee 
The Symphony Hall ST at 
mentions extraordinary reports 2 
Mr. Ciccolini’s concerts in Italy, 
France and Belgium. 
* * a 
Mr. Munch, now vacationing in 
Switzerland after conducting in 
France, Belgium and Holland, re- 
turns to us on the 20th of this 
month to prepare, for the seasons 
activities, which begin on Oct. 6. 
The four Boston series and those 
in other cities will be fully sub- 
scribed. To compensate for the 
loss of income from the non- 
passage of the federal tax exemp- 
tion bill, the trustees have asked 
subscribers to add a voluntary 
20 per cent to the price of their 
tickets. The response to | this 
request has been practically 


unanimous. 


. It is a great institution. 
There is nothing like it ops I 
know. The personalities—Geric if 
Nikisch, all of them — they wl 
come and they will go. I will . 
But the Boston 7 Aaa eR 
will not go. We will go, but it 
will stay. It will stay the same. 

Bi Pes 
Now to return to the high lights 

of the new season, to open Friday 
-afterncon, Oct. 6. Mr. Munch will 
devote the first concert to Beetho- 
ven—the “Fidelio” Overture, the 
| First Symphony, and, after the i - 
-termission, the “Eroica.’ Sym: 
‘phony patrons will be interested 
‘in Mr. Munch’s policy to repeat 
no works played last season. 

| For his second pair of week~ 
‘end concerts, Mr. Munch will 
present Rudolf Firkusny as soloist 
in Martind’s Third Piano Con- 
certo. Handel’s “Royal Fire- 


New Works by Americans 


To Be Played by Munch 


G9 y He A By Harold Rogers 


Ther@® was &n air of easy late- 
afterncon informality in Charles 
Munch’s green room in Symphony 
Hall. Members of the press were 
seated in a large circle while the 
genial maesiro presided at the 
western end — the glow of an 
autumn sun lighted the windows 
behind him. He told us, in Eng- 
lish that is still very close to his 
French, something of what he 
had in store for the Boston 
Symphony concerts this season. 

But before launching into the 
high lights of new works, revivals, 
choral works, and soloists, there 
is an incident vworth reporting 
that takes precedence, as far as I 
am concerned, over all of these— 
however exgiting they may be in 
prospect. 7% 

It was like finding a pearl in an 
oasis of sand—a little thing, easily 
passed over, yet priceless, Mr. 
Munch had concluded the for- 
mal part of his interview; the 


photographers had finished their | 


ehores; the guests drew into 
smaller groups for chatting, Then 
Mr. Munch turned informally to 
two of those present. 

“I tell you,’ Mr. Munch began 
impulsively, his voice subdued, 
intense, “the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is — is a marvelous 


| , : : 
works” Music; Honegger’s Pre 


lude, Fugue, and Postlude from 
“Amphion,” and the Cesar Franck 
Symphony in D minor will fill out 
he program. 

‘Avaaiee new works planned this 
season, which include the Honeg- 
ger already mentioned, are to be 
found Peter Mennin’s Third Sym- 
phony, Lukas Foss’s Oboe Con- 
certo, David Diamond’s Third 
Symphony, and Samuel Barber’s 
Second Symphony (revised ver- 
sion), 

Pee: £ 


There is much of interest among 
the revivals. These include Wal- 
ter Piston’s Third Symphony; 
Bartok’s Divertimento No. 9 and 
Piece for Strings and Percussion; 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony (with 
Erna Berger, perhaps, as soloist); 
Martinti’s Double Concerto for 
Two String Orchestras, Piano, and. 
Timpani; Schumann’s Concert 
Piece for Four Horns: and from 
Schonberg, either the Kammere 
symphonie No, 1, or “Pelleas and 
Melisande.” 

Other revivals include Strae 
vinsky’s “Puicinella,’ Debussy’s 
“Printemps,” Reger’s Mozart Varie 
ations, Ravel’s “Shéhérazade” (to 
be sung by Suzanne Danco), and 
Vincent D’Indy’s Second Svme- 


phony, The D’Indy work will 
commemorate the centennial of 
the composer’s birth (March 27, 
1851), 

a 


Among the choral works 
selected by Mr. Munch will be 
tour cantatas {rom Bach’s “Christe 
mas” Oratorio, the Berlioz Requi- 
em, Stravinsky’s “Les Noces,” 
Sschubert’s Mass in G, and Honeg« 
ger’s “Danse des Morts.” In the 
spring Mr. Munch wil] produce 
the first act of Wagner’s “Die 
Walktire.” 

The soloists, aside from those 
already mentioned, will be Yehudi 
Menuhin, Solomon (in the Brahms 
Piano Concerto in B-flat), Aldo 
Ciccolini (in the Tchaikovksy 
Piano Concerto), Ruth Posselt, 
and Nicole Henriot. 

When Mr. Munch had com- 
pleted his announcements, he 
unvelled a scale model of the 
Symphony Hal] Stage, executed 
by Edward Charron, superintende 
ent, He pointed out his new 
sealing arrangement for the 
musicians — not materially dif- 
lerent, so far as the placement of 
the instruments js concerned, from 
what he had last year. But the 
violins and violas Will all sit on 
the floor level. The cellos will be 
on snallow platforms. The re- 
mainder of the’ chairs will stand 
Yn Tisers, though not so high as 
heretofore, The musicians will 
a b€ seen by those seated on 
ine main floor, The sound, accorde 


ing to Mr, Mune 
improved. h, will be vastly 


All-Beethoven 
Program For 
First Concert 


| rance, Belgium, and 
Pees Netherlands, Will return to 
America on Sept, 20 to prepare 
for the 70th a seaeen of 


] 


according to Symphony officials. 
Those renewing their subscrip- 
tions for seats have responded al- 
most unanimously to the request 
of the trustees for voluntary con- 
tributions to compensate for the 
loss of expected income when the 
federal tax o tickets was not 
removed. Fe Foy @ : 

Mr. Muftch announces an all- 
Beethoven program for the open- 
ing of the season, including the 
First Symphony, the Third Leo- 
nore Overture and the “Eroica” 
Symphony, No. 3. He wil] invite 
the only two former conductors of 
the orchestra now living to ap- 
pear as guests during the course 
of the season. They are Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
orchestra for 25 years, and his 
bredecessor, Pierre Monteux. 

Soloists to be heard in the Fri- 
day Afternoon and Saturday Eve- 
ning series include four who are 
to appear with the orchestra for 
the first time. One of them is Aldo 
Ciccolini, 24 = year - old Italian 
bianist, who wil] make his first 
Visit to America, He has played 
since World War IT in Italy 
France, and Belgium. Solomon, the 
Pianist, will appear with the or- 
chestra as will another English 
Dlanist, Clifford Curzon, and Suz- 
anne Denco. the singer, Familiar 
from past seasons are the pianists 
Rudolf Firkusny and Nicole 
Henriot, and the violinists, Yehudi 

Menuhin and Ruth Posselt. Solo- 
ists for the Sunday afternoon and 
Tuesday Evening series will be 
announced shortly, 

Choral works for the S€ason are 
to include two Parts of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio in Christmas 
week and Bach's Passion: Accord. 
ing to St. Matthew. 


STUDENT CONCERT SERIES’ 


Dress Rehearsal Subscriptions 
Arranged by Boston Symphony 


Special to Tur NEW Yorx Tites... 
STON, Sept. 22—George KE. 
Boston Sym- 
oe By y outlined to 
€s Of fourteen Greater 
oston educational] institutions a 
Plan for admitting students to 


dress rehearsal] ; 
: sO Subscript 
series basis. es Se tc 


_Noting tha many 
rived in Boston after 
b 


udents ar- 


they may subscri 
five rehearsals for $8. 
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_ The 2,661 seats in Symphony 
Hall, he said, would be unreserved 
and would be filled by ‘“‘first come, 
first seated.” 

Proceeds of the student series 
will benefit the orchestra pension 
fund, he added. 


Increased Novelty and Variety 
Expected in Symphony Season 


By CYRUS DURGIN | 
The 70th season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be- 


gin at 
Charles Munc 


Overture and the First and “Frolic , 
in Boston’s—and for that matter, the country 


October when Mr. Munch became ! | | 
His first season, necessarily tentative in certain re- 


orchestra. 


spects, proved a great SUCCESS, with 
We may expect, in the seven months to come, 


distinction which comes from go 
forceful an artistic personality as Mr. Munch {Qe f~ su 


own, 


richness and novelty and the 


CHARLES MUNCH 


A partial outline of the season's 
Drograms lends weight to that belief. 


A year ago Mr. Munch could not 


Nave been expected to be broadly 
conversant with contemporary 
music, for the simple reason that his 
expertence in this country had been 
sporadic guest appearances. Obvi- 
ously he has been learning, for last 
season he gave us a certain amournit 
of American compositions, and he 
Nas promised more to come ivf 
Among them will he David Dia- 
mond’s Third Symphony. in first 
performance; an Obne Concerto by 
Lukas -Foss; Peter Mennin’s Fifth 
Symphony: a revised version of the 
Second Symphony by Samuel 
Barber. ) 


Symphony Hall next Friday afternoon at 2:30 when 
h will conduct a Beethoven program: the “Fidelio” 
a’ Symphonies. A new period 


s—music began last 
regular conductor of this 


distinction and novelty of tts 
increasing 


No Repeats 

But the one factor that indicates 
exceptional variety is the rule which 
Mr. Munch has set for himself; that 
he will repeat nothing. that. he 
plaved last year. It is an exceflent 
rule, and it will prevent shrinkage 
of the repertory. 

Mr. Munch is a man of energy 
and. IT believe, a broad point of 
view, To be sure by birth and back- 
sround he is largely French, It Is 
only natural that he would present 
a considerable amount of French 
music. But he knows perfectly well 
that the ideal symphonic repertory 
is inclusive of many styles and 
countries. I think he knows equally 
well that the American public, more 
than the European one, expects 
wide variety. And I think it will 
be forthcoming. 

There always are those who kick 
about the programs. Before last sea- 
son was halfway through,voices were 
heard complaining there was too 
much French music. Personally I 
did not find it so. There were s0 
many things not done here in re- 
cent vears that I found the novelty 
of them not only interesting but re- 
freshing. If only such complainers 
would stop and realize that you can- 
not do everything in one season and 
that, given time, most of the great 
works will have their periodic op- 
portunity to be heard. 

such, in the near future, will in- 
Clude Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio 
(four cantatas of it) at the holiday 


time, and the “St. Matthew” Passion 


in. the Spring; Berlioz’ Requiem, 
with all the trimmings of the three 
Drass bands, if they can fiffd a placé 
to put them in various parts of Sym 
phony Hall: Mahlers “Four Sym 
phony, Ravel's “Scheherazade,” and 
Shubert’s Mass in G. 
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New Seating Plan 


An innovation of Mr. Munch that 
May Or May not arouse opposition ij 
his new#seating plan for the orches 
tra. The conductor has disliked ir 
tensely the high platforms ‘of the 
Lorimer arrangement. He believes 
the brass was too loud, and the 
string tone diffused 

He tried a flat stage last Season 
and immediately was criticized fos 
It DY press and public. (Quickly he 
abandoned* the idea. But he is 3 
persistent man when he thinks he 
rignt, and in the late Spring he j 
vited press and others to hear a 3 
hearsal on the flat stage, and 
asked suggestions. 

The New arrangement which = h 
worked out during the Summe 
seems to ne a compromise, The vig 
ins will sit practically on one level} 
and the rest of the orchestra will - 
siven slight elevation ranging [roy 
three LO 15 inches That seems en 
lirely reasonable, but jts merit re 
Mains to be proved by; actual sounc 

The cellos will be placed on low 
resonating boxes; the tympani wij 
remain in tne left stage corner, -bu 
on a smail platform which wil] na 
Increase the reverberation Mia 
Munch firmly believes that the vio 
lins and violas on the flat stage wil 
proauce a finer and more compac 
tone 

Certainly the ex DbDeriment is wort 
trying. As a matter of somethii 
pretty close to fact. the opposition t 
Mr, Munch's flat tage hoiled dovw- 
to the notion that the orchestr 
looked better on the high platfor: 
which undoubtedly jis true A} 
that you couldn’ ee the pla’ ere 
well when thev ware 3] on th 
same level. Nonetheless. the sont 
not the appearance. is what counts 
Though I, for one like to see wha 


1s LOoing f) f°} ] Solad] 2 rific 
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pleasure to ans enhancement of th 
orchestra! Onorities. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Shortly after 2:30 yesterday after- 
noon Charles Munch bounded onto 
the stage of Symphony Hall. Or- 
chestra and audience rose in greet- 
ing and the latter remained stand- 
ing; for the Boston Symphony’s 
70th season, as expressly stated in 
the program book, opened with the 
‘National Anthem. This gesture will 
be repeated tonight and again Tues- 
day evening; but not at subsequent 
concerts, unless international affairs 
take a turn for the worse. 

If Mr. Munch stayed around long 
enough we might stop comparing 
him with Koussevitzky. Just now, 
after 25 years of the Russian and 


one of the Frenchman, the compari- 
sons inevitably spring to mind. 
Mr. Munch plays “The Star Spangled 
Banner” more briskly than did his 
predecessor and the change is all 
to the good. It is the function 
of the anthem to be inspiring and 
inspiriting rather than solemnly 
impressive. 

The program-proper began with 
Beethoven’s Overture to “Fidelio,” 
last heard at the regular series in 
1920. It isn’t much of a piece, 
though it makes a better intro- 
duction to the first scene of Bee- 
thoven’s only opera than would its 
mighty forerunners, the Second and 


Third “Leonora.” In point of fact, 
“Leonora” No. 3 had been announced 
and the shift to the “Fidelio” was 
a wise one, The great “No, 3” 
would have completely blanketed 
the little First Symphony that fol- 
lowed in. this all-Beethoven list. 
Measure for measure, itt overtops 
even the “Eroica,” with which this 
opening bill concludes. la 

Mr. Munch took the *Fj elio” at 
a pretty good clip, at times there 
was an unnecessary vehemence and 
a hint of roughness. A more cauti- 
ous performance would have been 
& more satisfactory one. The First 
Symphony, a work far inferior to 
the respective last Symphonies of 
Haydn and Mozart, went its way 
acceptably, but with not quite the 
degree of eloquence Koussevitzky 
used to impart to it. on» “J, 

We have always thought % OuUS- 
sevitzky’s Beethoven as romantic 
rather than classic. though Ernest 
Newman has steadily insisted that 
it is the other way around, that 
his desire to make Beethoven makes 
the effect on us that he made upon 


his contemporaries is the truly 
Classic approach, whereas making it 
sound as it sounded in the early 
1800's is a romantic attitude. Dis- 
regarding this paradox, we may say 
that Mr. Munch's Beethoven is also 
romantic. Except for a Slightly: 
slower tempo in the Scherzo his 
“Eroica” was much freer, must less 
traditional than Koussevitzky’s, 
This approach found its fullest justi- 
fication in the second movement, 
which emerged, not as the intended 
funeral march, but as an impas- 
sioned threnody, 

The outset of the 70th seeson 
finds the orchestra personnel slight- 
ly altered. There is a new first 
oboe, Ralph Gomberg; a new first 
clarinet, Gino Cioffi. Willem Val- 
kenier, SO long first horn, has re- 
tired, leaving Mr. Stagliano in his 


Our Critic’s Report 
For The Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Those who began their concert- 
going when a past generation of 
American composers could be spoken 
of as the present one do not need 
be reminded that this country had 
gifted music-makers long before the 
Messrs. Copeland and Harris ap- 
peared on the scene, That the 
considerable quantity of serious 
music produced here during the 
last quarter of the 19th century and 
the first quarter of the 20th has, 
broadly speaking, failed to keep its 
place in the repertory is due both 
to the fact that most music does 
not outlast its own time and that, 
however worthy a piece may be, it 
will not be heard unless someone 
chooses to perform it. 

* * ” 

In the matter of keeping its musi- 
cal past alive the United States has 
a record of which it has no reason 
to be proud. Other countries make 
something of a fetish of theirs, 
You can’t imagine the Russians 
ignoring Glinka or the Czechs 
Smetana. But we have been assured 
by our foreign-born conductors, and 
other artists, that what was pro- 
duced here before they came along 
was wholly negligible. Of course, 
they never took the trouble to in- 
vestigate; and, to give them their 
due, they have had their hands full 
trying, to the extent that they have 


tried to 10 ey. OuUk musical 
oresent, - - 
: 10-830 Po 

The picture, I am afraid, will not 
change very much, Charles Munch. 
for example, has no intention of 
studying the music of Paine, Chaa- 
wick, Foote, MacDowell,, Gilbert 
and the others. His desk is piled 
high with the seores submitted by 
living American composers, the 
examining of which is a task of 
considerable magnitude. 

. - * 

As far as the Boston Symphony 
and kindred organizations are con- 
cerned, things will go on more or 
less as they have. But there are 
other ways and places in which 
music, even symphonic music may 
be heard. As it happens, both Bos- 
ton University’s College of Music 
and the New England Conservatory 
have hit upon. the idea of taking 
note in this 1950-51 season of what 
America has accomplished musically 
in the past half century. The B.UJ. 


program is the more comprehensive 
of the two. Beginning tomorrow 
evening at Jordan Hall with a re- 
cital of piano music, offered by 
Edith Stearns, and drawn from 
MacDowell, Mrs. Beach, Ives, Pis- 
ton, Chanler, Shapero, Fine, Sapp 
and Margaret McLain, it will offer 


eight concerts, covering the past 
half century and a little more. The 


emphasis will be on chamber music, 
though on Dec. 4 Horatio Parker's 
oratorio, “Hora Novissima” will be 
performed and the Festival will 
conclude on April 19 with an or- 
chestral program, listing works by 
Chadwick, Foote, Hadley, Gilbert, 
Ives and Paul White. 


o * * 

The B. U. contribution, then, will 
not be primarily orchestral, and it 
will pay as much heed to the pres- 
ent as to the past. That of the con- 
servatory is planned on a more 
modest scale. Four concerts will be 
given between April 24 and May 2, 
and two of them will be given over 
to symphonic music, the field in 
which the elder generation is most 
fittingly represented. Only Mac- 
Dowell excelled as a writer of piano 
music; and chamber music, so 
avidly cultivated today, was not 
the special province of any one of 
them. Only one of the conservatory 
concerts will be devoted to it, and 
the remaining one will be choral. 
The composers to be presented were 
or are either native New Eng- 
landers or men who have lived or 
studied here. Among them will be 
Carpenter, Chadwick, Converse, 
MacDowell, Foote, Loeffler, D. G. 
Mason, Parker, Piston and Shep- 
herd. The conservatory has another 
reason for giving a place to five of 
these: Chadwick was for many 
years its director, Converse was 
both teacher of theory and dean, 
Foote taught piano, Shepherd har- 
mony, and Piston has conducted 
seminars in composition. 

If the music of MacDowell has 
not been heard as much as it used 
to be, or possibly as much as it de- 
serves to be, that composer’s 
memory has been kept’ green 
through the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterborough, N. H. Marian Mac- 
Dowell, the composer’s widow, is 
now 92, but the years that she wears 
so lightly have not diminished her 
interest in the colony, nor in her 
husband’s works, which. she, as 
pianist, has assiduously cultivated. 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, 
has lately issued a brochure by Mrs. 


MacDowell “Random Notes) on 
Edward MacDowell and his Music.” 
Only the piano music is discussed, 
and not all of it. Mrs. MacDowell 
knows things about her husband's 
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pieces that others do not know, and 
much interesting matter is dis- 
closed. Possibly the publication of 
this little book will stimulate in- 
terest in MacDowell’s piano music 
compositions. As orchestral com- 
poser he would also bear investiga- 
tion. We should not permit our- 
selves to forget the Second Piano 
Concerto, the “Indian” Suite, the 
tone poems “Hamlet” and “Ophelia” 
and “Lancelot and Elaine.” 

At this week’s Symphony Con- 
certs, Mr. Munch will introduce 
here Honegger’s Prelude, Fugue 
and Postlude and Martinu’s Third 
Piano Concerto (Firkusny.) Te 
Handel-Harty Fireworks Music and 
Franck’s Symphony are the other 
numbers, 


Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


a a eee 
—a Ne en ee 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
As Boston is justly proud of 
Symphony Orchestra. so has it rea- 
son ‘to take pride in the handsom, 
dignified, commodious. efficient) 


managed auditorium that is ite 
proper home. Symphony Hall is 
years old. It was opened for j; 
spection by the press Sept. 22, 1900: 
the first concert, chiefly devoted 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, tool 
place Oct. 15, and the first pair of 
regular concerts were thoce of Ovt 
19 and 20. This was the beoinnin 
of the orchestra’s 20th season, 
When its 50th was started a yeal 
ago Mr. Munch, making his first 
appearance as its official head. re- 
peated the inaugural program. 

list, prepared ky Wilhelm Ger; 
whose second term had six vears 
£90, was typical of the strone Teu- 
tonic trend of the times. consisting, 
as it did, of Webher’'s “Huryanthe” 
Overture, an Organ Concerto of 


Handel. the “Rosamunde” Ballet 
Music of Schubert and Beethoven's 


Fifth symphony. JQ of a 
Symphony. (Qf. og 
It is instructive tof# eo npare this 


traditional array with Koussevitz- 
ky's first program 24 vears later, 
drawn from Vivaldi, Berlioz. 
Brahms, Honegger and scriabin., 
During the first quarter of the 20th 
century orchestral programs had 
changed considerably and Kousse- 
vitzkKy was to change them even 
more, The French and Russians 
had definitely entered the picture, 


the new was considered as worthy 
of performance as the old, even on 
special oeceasions, and the past was 
being freshly scrutinized and re- 
valued. We are getting a far more 
liberal education in music than did 
our forefathers. 
x a + 
Tn a literary sense, nothing could 
he more appropriate at this time 
than a book dealing with Symphony 
Hall’s first half century, and such 
1» hook has come forth in “Symphony 
Hall, Boston” by H. Earle Johnson 
(Tittle, Brown), A resident of 
Worcester, who teaches music. at 
Clark Universitv, Mr. Johnson has 
already displaved an interest In the 
Boston musical scene in his “Musi- 
eal Interludes in Boston (1795-1830).” 
The task he lately set himself was 
light one, and. barring the mis- 
statements that a second edition 
should correct, he has accomplished 
it admirably. In 306 pages he man- 
ages to paint a vivid picture of 
Boston at the turn of the century; 
story of the hall itself, 
in the world to he con- 
‘ted in accordance with acousti- 


cal principles; tell of the concerts 
ller, Muck 
again, Rabaud, Monteux and Kousse- 
vitzky, the latter rating a_ special 
Chapter; diseuss the concerts other 


Under Gericke, Muck. Fie: 


than those given by the Boston 
Symphony, and the Hall's various 
and varied non-musical events: and 
in a final chapter bring the record 
up to the pening: the °49-"59 


season. There follow 120 nages at 


~ 


valuable appendices, devoted respe: 


‘tively to a complete listing of works 


performed by the Boston Sy mphony 
irom 1881 to 1949, lists of conductors 
and guest conductors. of soloists 
with the orchestra, of visiting or- 
chestras, of the more important con- 
cert artists and finally the speci- 
fications of the re-built organ that 
was dedicated a year ago. 


~ o “ 


This is truly a case of much in 
little. Mr. Johnson had to plow 
through a mountain of scrapbooks. 
culling from them the high spots 
that he has so successfully picked 
out, and we owe to the orchestra's 
staff the aforesaid appendices. For 
those whose memory goes al] the 
way back to 1900, or most or even 
part of the way back, this is a 


book rich in reminiscences: while. 


TNOsa . 1 7 — 
ho; wWnO Nave come upon the 
scene more 


recently-can learn much 
other times and other 
A reading of this book will 
disabuse the victims of 


the high-powered Koussevitzky pro-» 


paganda of the notion that we had 
no orchestra worthy of the name, 
no American composers ditto and no 
curiosity regarding new music be- 


fore the glamorous Russian took’ 


uver, 


. ext | 
The lover of anecdotes about 


outstanding musical personalities | 
will find that Mr. Johnson has not! 


’ 
neglected them. He has quoted lib- 
erally from the crities of this 50- 
year period, and an interesting light 
is thrown on the ways in which 
musical taste has changed, retriind 
ing us anew that the cojrtroversial 
of vesterday will become the ac- 
cepted of today. Incidentally, a 
paragraph (attacking Keriabin) is 
attributed to H. T. Parker that the 
open-minded Transcript ‘ritie could 
not possibly have written, while 

nilipn Hale is given credit for one 
of H. T. P.’s felicitous picture cap- 
tions, describing Miihaud as a “‘dis- 
turber of the peace,” 

lL would recommend to Mr. John- 
son a study of Appendix I. He would 
learn that Rachmaninoff neve} 
plaved here his First Concerto, that 
neither he nor anyone else conduct- 
ed his early tone poem “The Rock.” 
that there was no performance of 
the Bruckner Ninth between ‘14 
and ‘47 and none at Symphony Hall 
of Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder.” 
Such errors mar an otherwise most 
useful book, 

* * x 

On Friday and Saturday Mr. 
Munch begins the Orchestra’s 70th 
season with Beethoven's “Fidelio” 
Overture and First and Third Sym- 


phonies, 


Sem en ep lee ee. 





SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 6, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Seventieth Season will open with the National Anthem 


BEETHOVEN Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72b 


MRT OVER oi. s oie cs otc bak -Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 21 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Andante cantabile con moto 
Iif. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio: Allegro molto vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘“Eroica,”’ Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Phis programme will end about 4:15 o'clock on Friday Afternoon. 
10:15 O'clock on Saturday Evening 
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Place. We will no longer see Georges 
Mager among the trumpets, It was 
his intention to retire and death 
took him a few days ago. Yesterday 
the new “firsts” acquitted them- 
Selves well. There are also minor 
changes in the String Section, 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphon,s orchestra. 
Charies Munch eronducting Zave the first 
Concert of the 70th season in Sym 
Hal! yesterday afternoon The 
Beethoven program offered the 
ture to ‘‘Fidelio.’’ Op. 72b; the Symphony 
No. 1 in C major. Op. 21: and the Svm- 
Phony No. 3 in E flat major, ‘“‘Eroica.’’ 
Op. 55. 


ee eee 


By RUDOLPH ELIF 

IT 1S VERY ODD and some- 
how very reassuring how won- 
derfully poised in space and time 
are these first Symphony concerts 
of the season. 

What has happened in these 
five months and more since this 
audience last assembled? A war 
has been fought and won on the 
battlefield if nowhere elise: the 
growing things of this latitude 
Rave had their season in the sun, 
shave produced their fruits and 
have gone on; so, too. have gone 
on some" of the members of the 
audience who were with ue In the 
spring. But only those who Jost 


these members fee! that: nov 
there are new laces, and who re. 
members all the old faces wel] 
enougn to know the new? 
Yet whatever has happened 
anywhere and to whom. vester- 
day’s opening concert might as 
Well have been the 29th concert 
of last season. so unchanged and 
so alike in mood. atmosphere and 
look it was. One felt that here 
was one thing that would endure 
intact, not smugly, not ostenta- 
tiously, but with a Calm resolu- 
tion founded on artistic integrity 

THERE WERE NEW things, o. 
‘Course. New faces in the orches- 
tra, for one. A new and clearly 
exceptional solo oboe in the per- 
son of Ralph Gomberg; a new and 
‘Clearly fine solo clarinet in Gino 
Cioffi, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera orchestra: several new 
Violinists in the ranks, and Roger 
‘Voisin, acceding to the solo trum- 
pet desk replacing the Ja e, me 
jorable Georges Mager, y 

There was a new arrangement 


of the orchestra. Mr. Munch hav- 
ing lowered the proportions of the 
“isers to achieve more tona] uni- 


formance of the national anthem 
at the beginning, and the fact that 
the audience had arrived some- 
What earlier than it usually does 
tO greet old friends and meet new 
ones, everything was the same, 
It was a resumption rather than 
a beginning, and it may be said 
that musically it was a Superb 
resumption, too, | have long ad- 
mired and been thoroughly stim- 
ulated by Charles Munch's ap- 
proach to Beethoven. and to hear 
him in an all-Beethoven program 
proved to be a very exhilarating 
experience, | 
What he does is quite remark- 
able: he infuses Beethoven with a 
surging vigor on one hand while 
Blving it a clarity and lucidity of 
texture on the other that proves 
to be a truly astonishing lesson in 
orchestral form. You keep think- 
lfvg, when suddenly yoy hear a 
bassoon or an oboe proclaiming in 
inner voice of the greatest beauty, 
“For goodness Sake, I never hap- 
pened to hear that before!” Every 
little melodic or contrapuntal] 
glint in the texture emerges: who 
sets apart and gives individua] 
meaning, as Munch does, to every 
Variation of the Eroica’s finale? 
W ho gives a better demonstra- 
tion, while stil] Creating an artis- 
tic whole, of the Parts—exposi- 
lion, development and recapitula- 
tlon—senata form aS represented 
in the first movement of the 
First Symphony? mat 
WHERE HR LAYS 
Open te criticism and discussion 
In Beethoven js in his tendency 
to do what is Called “Whipping up” 
the orchestra. He does exact fear- 
i oe Maat the Strings ever 
Coda of the Variations J 
-annot imagine), and he does 
drive the Orchestra. 3ut there is 
iO denying that it js effective. 
ind who can Say that it is he 
101 Beethoven? I am inclined “ 
Det oe GQ To 
aCe ot this speed and drive 
pressing the tempo of the day; it 
on Not to be gainsaid that 
Ch does, jn re-creating the 
MUSIC We have al] he Pe 
dred tires 10,2! heard a hun- 
dre es, make jt a fresh and 
MV1gorating Sxperienee dh psy 
= “perience. The or. 


himself 


on 
as @y. 


chestra, incidentally, started the 
season in nearly mid-season form; 
it never had more tonal cohesion 
or technical brilliance. 

The program next week offers 
Handel's Fire Music, Honegger’s 
Prelude, Fugue and _ Postlude. 
Martinu’s Third Piano Concerto 
(Rugolf-Firkusny, soloist) and 
Franck’s D minor Symphony. 


apacity Audience 
Boston 


Symphony Opening 


Greets 


50 far as the exterior facts are 
concerned, the story could be told 
Mm a paragraph: Charles Munch and 
the Boston Symphony began at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
the 70th season of the great orches- 
tra. They were most warmly re- 
ceived by a capacity audience which 
rose in greeting upon Mr. Munch’s 
first entrance. The program was 
devoted to Beethoven of the “Fide- 
lio’ Overture and the First and 
‘Eroica’ Symphonies, prefaced by 
“The Star Spangled Banner.’ 

But this information alone would 
not give you the tintest notion of 
what. this event actually was like. 
Musie and the reception of # is 
more than elementary facts. Ae. 
tually there is a warmth of feeling 
through Svmphony Hall. when the 
orchestra resumes its concerts. that 
almost equals the Warmth of Spring. 

10-77-30 


Music An Enchanted 


When the audience rises to greet 
Mr. Munch, it is no perfunctory ges- 
ture, but one intended to express in 
a simple, gracious way the admira- 
tion and affection felt for him and 
his orchestra. As for the music- 
making itself. that is a whole en- 
chanted world which has no truck 
whatever with facts. 

Mr. Munch started. off the 
“Fidelio” Overture with a rush of 
excitement. Those opening staccato 
chords, whose rhythm illustrates 
the way the name of Smetana should 
be pronounced, as that composer 
pointed out, went so fast they were 
startling. Except for the contrasting 
slow passages, which immediately 
follow the statements of that phrase, 
the pace was pretty fast But it all 


was likewise very clear, and it wae 
consistently Beethovenish. 

The First’ Symphony, which 
sounds less and less like Haydn the 
more you hear it, although the 
slightly patronizing term “early 
Beethoven” will cling to it so long 
as the music lasts, was set forth by 
Mr. Munch in somewhat similar 
terms. The tempi were brisk, the 
treatment energetic, yet so far from 
exaggeration that the matter is 
mentioned only for the sake of the 
record. The C major Symphony is 
“small,” comparatively, in scope and 
character, but it is Beethoven, and 
therefore not fragile. Mr. Munch 
has the right way with it; the hne 
is long and steady, the accents 
strong, and there is no suggestion 
of an artificially contrived delicacy. 

With the “Eroica”’ the results 
were mixed. Here again were the 
same big line and the wonderful 
clarity; the clean phrasing and the 
springiness of rhythms. But I found 
that Mr. Munch was tinkering with 
the tempo in the first movement, 
Speeding it up from time to time so 
that certain pages sounded buried. 
The same thing, though less often, 
happened in the finale. These de- 
tails were a very free handling that 
contrasted forcefully with the high 
accuracy elsewhere. 

Many conductors concern them- 
selves only with the main tune that 
happens to be going on at the mo- 
ment in Beethoven, leaving the 
inner voices to form background. 
Oftentimes that is correct. But 
there are others where wind instru- 
ments deserve to be heard a little 
louder, and in this respect Mr. 
Munch shows a careful ear and good 
taste. He brings out the trumpets, 
which add so much liveliness to 
orchestral sound. 


- 


New Seating Arrangement 


In general this reading is a 
French one, sharp of outline and 
pungent of texture. It does not aim 
at the German ideal of mellow 
sonorities and massive texture. On 


that ground you may accept or re- 
ject it. In its manner, however, 
it is first rate. 

I did not happen to hear any lobby 


comment about the new seating ar- 
rangement, which has violins and 
violas on the flat stage, and the rest 
of the orchestra on elevations Vary- 
ing from three to 15 inches, The 
sound thus calculated I found com- 
pact and refined. With their slight 
elevation the woodwinds come 
through better than if on the flat 
stage. The tympani is in about the 
same corner position, but its pene- 
trating sonoritv has been cut down 
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posed ‘in solo places. 


_ These observations made, let it be 
added that the Boston Symphony 
remains the glorious and supreme 
instrument: it has been these man 

years, and that Mr. Munch is just 


the man to keep it so. 
‘By CYRUS DURGIN: 


Beethoven Program 
sonducted by Munch 


By Harold Rogers 


oie ain with his usual 
verve, polish, and Gallic grace, 
‘Charles ‘Munch _ successfully 
launched the Boston Symphony’s 
new season),yesterday afternoon 
—the orchestra’s seventieth and 
Mr, Munch’s ‘second as its guiding 
spirit. The ‘walls downstairs in 
Symphony Hall have donned 
their winter maroon, Neighborly 
subscribers welcomed one another 
back again. The air was vibrant 
with expectancy, 

The audience gave the con- 
ductor a tribute—the courtesy at 
first concerts—of rising when he 
appeared on the stage. After ac- 
knowledging the applause, Mr. 
Munch led the orchestra in the 
National Anthem. He then began 
his Beethoven program, playing 
first the Overture to « idelio,”’ 


A £ ff S, 


The conductor emphasized the 
frankly theatrical nature of this 
piece, the last of four introduc- 
tions written by Beethoven for 
his opera, Mr. Munch’s pauses 
were dramatic, his attacks in- 
Cisive, his tempos spinning, If re- 
Straint was wanting in yester- 


day's program, (Y Ww Py in 
S numer. aw isa 

The rest. sth 4-39 con- 
sisted of the First Symphony and 
the Third--an interesting choice 
by Mr. Munch since it again calls 
to mind, in sharp detail, the sud- 
Men change in Beethoven that 
opened a new era in symphonic 


he horns, which are on 
uffled side except when ex- 


as F , ' Ot ia ‘ wv & 
of co 100) nie j 


1802 and 1804, o ly year’ after. 
phony -fin- 


the Second Sym 
ished, The first two 


were formed in the same classical 


mold; it is almost unbelievable 
that such a revolutionary change 


{ 
i 
’ 


could have taken place, within so | 


little time as occurred in th 
Third, ’ ye 


| It was as if Beethoven, like the 


nautilus, had become’ sudden! 

cramped by the ‘confining, shel 
of a classical past’and had moved 
to a larger chamber, sealing the 
door behind him, never to loék 
back.:The great tortured climax 
in the Allegro of the “Eroica” is 
some indication of this gigantie 
overturning in Beethoven’s con- 
sciousness, 


‘IE MRM 0. 


Mr. Munch gave a crystalline 
reading of the First Symphony. 
He preserved the identity of the 
woodwinds in their delightful in- 
terplay during the development 
section of the first movement. 
He handled the Andante with in- 
effable delicacy and lightness. 
The crescendos in the Menuetto 
were impressive, as was the 
happy dialogue between the 
woodwind choir and the strings. 
The Finale was sprightly -in 
tempo, neatly punctuated, its col- 
ors bright and clean. 

It is true Mr. Munch’s presen- 
tation of Beethoven is geared 
more to the tempo of our times 
than it is to tradition. It is as 
much Gallic as It is Teutonic. 

The Funeral March of the 
“Eroica” was of especial. interest 
yesterday, for it gave the listen- 
ers their first opportunity to hear 
the oboe playing of Ralph Gom- 
berg, the new first oboist of the 
orchestra. His style is elegantly. 
refined, his dynamics wide in 
range, his phrases drawn in 
circles, 

This _ movement, of course, 
than ie re of the triumph of life 

Goes’ of demise. The fu 
proceeded . With’ amiajestic . pag 
Ped é . and) 

Scherzo," however Gith e hus 
ming-bird caress. e horn en- 
semble was excellent, - 

_ It has often been observed, and 


with much regret, that the theme 


and variations of the last move- 
ment, while of beauty in them. 


| 


| 


E 
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Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBeER 13, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcToseErR 14, at 8:30 o’clock 


.Suite from the Music for the Royal Fireworks 


Te (Transcribed for Orchestra by Sir Hamilton Harty) 


Overture 
Alla Siciliana 
Bourrée 
Menuetto 


Prelude, Fugue, and Postlude 


(First performance in Boston) 


HONEGGER 


MARTINU ..Piano Concerto No. 8 


I. [Allegro] 
II. Andante poco moderato 


. Moderato 
7 (First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK Symphony in D minor 


I. Lento; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegretto 
Iil. Allegro non troppo 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


(Mr. FirKUSNY uses the STEINWAY PIANO) 
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a little from last year—when it fre- 
quently was too heavy. With this 
new plan the brass sound better. 
but a little more calculation is de- 
Sirable for the horns, which are on 
the muffled side except when ex- 
posed in solo places. 

These observations made. let it be 
added that the Boston Symphony 
remains the glorious and supreme 
instrument it has been these many 
years, and that Mr. Munch is just 


the man to keep it so. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Beethoven P rogram 


Conducted by Munch 


By Harold Rogers 


Conducting with his usual 
verve, polish, and Gallic grace, 
Charles Munch successfully 
Jaunched the Boston Symphony’s 
new season yesterday afternoon 
—the orchestra’s seventieth and 
Mr, Munch’s second as its guiding 
spirit. The walls downstairs in 
Symphony Hall have donned 
their winter maroon. Neighborly 
subscribers welcomed one another 
back again, The air was vibrant 
with expectancy, 

The audience gave the con- 
ductor a tribute—the courtesy at 
first concerts—of rising when he 
appeared on the stage. After ac- 
knowledging the applause, Mr. 
Munch led the orchestra in the 
National Anthem. He then began 
his Beethoven program, playing 
first the Overture to “« idelio,.”’ 


Ak Sb  ppmcds 

The conductor emphasized the 
frankly theatrical] Nature of this 
piece, the last of four introduc- 
tions written by Beethoven for 
his opera, Mr. Munch’s pauses 
were dramatic, his attacks in- 
Cisive, his tempos spinning, If re- 
Straint was wanting in yester- 


day’s program, if was mainly in 
this num*er. 0-94-30 

The rest of@ the ogram con- 
sisted of the First Symphony and 
the Third--an interesting choice 
by Mr, Munch since it again calls 
to mind, in sharp detail, the sud- 
den change in Beethoven that 
opened a new era in symphonic 
form, 


The Third, or “Eroica,’ was in 
process of composition between 
1802 and 1804, only a year’ after 
the Second Symphony was fin- 
ished, The first two Symphonies 
were formed in the same classical] 
mold; it is almost unbelievable 
that such a revolutionary change 
ae ae taken place, within so 
ittie time, as occurred ji 
Third. sabre 

It was as if Beet! 


nautilus, had become suddenly 


cramped by the confining shell | 
of a classical past and had moved | 


to a larger chamber, sealing the 
door behind him, never to look 
back. The great tortured climax 
in the Allegro of the “Eroica” is 
some indication of this gigantic 
overturning in Beethoven’s con- 
sclousness, 
ae ey 


Mr. Munch gave a crystalline 
reading of the First Symphony, 
He preserved the identity of the 
woodwinds in their delightiul in- 
terp'sy during the development 
section of the first movement. 
He handled the Andante with in- 
effable delicacy and_ lightness. 
The crescendos in the Menuetto 
were impressive, as was the 
happy dialogue between the 
woodwind choir and the strings. 
The Finale was sprightly in 
tempo, neatly punctuated, its col- 
ors bright and clean. 

It is true Mr. Munch’s presen- 
tation of Beethoven is geared 
more to the tempo of our times 
than it is to tradition. It is as 
much Gallic as It is Teutonic. 
The Funeral March of the 
‘“Eroica” was of especial interest 
yesterday, for it Save the listen- 


‘ers their first Opportunity to hear 


the oboe playing of Ralph Gom- 
berg, the new first oboist of the 
orchestra. His Style is elegantly 
refined, his dynamics wide in 


Tange, his phrases drawn in 
circles, 


This movement, of course, 
SIN8S more of the triumph of life 
than it does of demise. The fugue 
proceeded’ with -Majestic gran- 
deur, Mr, Munch handled the 
Scherzo, however, With a hum- 
mMing-bird caress. The horn en- 
semble was excellent, 

It has often been observed, and 
With much regret, that the theme 
and variations of the last move.- 
ment, while of beauty in theme. 


" SEVENTIETH SEASON 


like the | 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 13, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroseEr 14, at 8:30 o'clock 


Suite from the Music for the Royal Fireworks 


HANDEI 7 | 
(Transcribed for Orchestra by Sir Hamilton Harty) 


Overture 

Alla Siciliana 
Bourree 
Menuetto 


Prelude, Fugue, and Postlude 


(First performance in Boston) 
Piano Concerto No. 3 


[ Allegro] 
Andante poco moderato 


Moderato | | 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK aden supa 99 008 6 OEE Sah a> TOO 
I. Lento; Allegro non troppo 


II. Allegretto 
Iil. Allegro non troppo 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


(Mr. FirKUSNY uses the STEINWAY PIANO) 
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A wit of my acquaintance pro-| 


Munch Introduces pounded that the author of this | 
week’s Piano Concerto should be| 


Honegger and Martinu | named “Johannes Bedrich Tchai-' 
x | kovsky,” because Martinu’s work is 
Music at Symphony ) amazingly un-characteristic and 
By CYRUS DURGIN suggests a variety of other com- 


Rudolf Firkusny to Play 


Martinw’s Third Concerto 


By Klaus G. Rov : 
When the young Czech pianist polka in the Czech manner, and 
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Two French scores, neither new 
but both engaging, were introduced 
to Boston by conductor Charles 


Munch at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. The first was 
the Prelude, Fugue and Postlude 
by Arthur Honegger: the second 
was Bohuslav Martinu’s’§ Third 
Piano Concerto, with Rudolf Fir- 
kusny as soloist. The afternoon be- 
gan with four movements from the 
“Royal Fireworks” Music of Handel, 
in the modern orchestral transcrip- 
tion by Sir Hamilton Harty. and 
ended with the D minor Sywphony 
of Cesar Franck. 4@* Ye 5 

For my taste, this was a rich 
and rewarding symphony concert, 
Superbly played and showing off 
the varied attributes of the Boston 
Symphony at their glorious best. 
Once again I was deeply impressed 
by the wisdom of Mr. Munch's new 
seating plan for the orchestra. It 
does sound better, and no mistake. 
under this arrangement. You will 
never hear anything lovelier than 
the compact and luminous string 
tone in the Siciliana of Handel's 
robust _and diverting suite. 


The 


posers. Some find Brahms, Smetana 
and Tchaikovsky in it; others yes- 
terday mentioned Bruennhilde’s “Ho 
jo to ho” and a few other influences. 
They are all correct, so far as super- 
ficial resemblances go. especially 
with Brahms (in the first movement) 
and Smetana (in the showy, toccata- 
like finale), | 

Once’ an uncompromising in- 
dividualist who looked to the fu- 
ture, Martinu, the Czech born-and- 
bred, turned bac! ward in 1948 when 
he wrote this sweet. long and wool- 
gathering work. It is al] very pleas- 
ant and tuneful, from first measure 
to last chord, but even with the 
cuts sanctioned by the composer. it 
is too long and Syrupy. Mr. Fir- 
kusny gave what JT construed to be 
an expert and virtuoso performance 
of it, lacking nothing of technic and 
warmth of expression. But the fina] 


Impression was that even too much 
honey is too much, 

Mr. Munch’s reading of the good 
Old Franck Symphony, gradually 
falling victim to senility, was what 
ls best described as virile and full- 
bodied. You may complain that the 
loud places were too loud, the 
tympani too vigorous. But what 


else are you going to do with a 


derivative, late-romantic score 
which has been showing its age for 
lar too long? (I kept thinking of 
lesh-potty Paris during most of it!) 
If the Symphony must be played at 
all, let it be as Munch does: it. 


Rudolf Firkusny, joins the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra this Fri- 
day and Saturday for the first 
Boston performance of the Third 
Piano Concerto by his country- 
man, Bohuslav Martinu, Charles 
Munch will continue a long and 
happy tradition: no fewer than 
six world premieres of Martint’s 
works have been given under-Dr. 
TCoussevitzky’s direction, and this 
will be Mr. Firkusny’s tenth ap- 
pearance with the orchestra. 

The concert promises to have at 
least one piece to appeal to every 
taste Symphony Hall can accom- 
modate. After a con fuoco opening 
with Handel’s “Royal Fireworks” 
Music, Mr. Munch and the orches- 
tra will cross the English Chan- 
nel to play three works by com- 
posers who have long been asso- 
ciated with France. It is quite 
appropriate to see Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s Prelude, Fugue, and Post- 
lude, also in its first Boston hear- 
ing, preceding the piano concerto 
of his good friend Martinu, who 
spent 17 years in Paris before 
coming to the United States in 
1941. Martinu’s Double Concerto 
in particular (played here in 
1944) has received some moving 
tributes by Honegger. Like the 
Swiss and the Czech composer, a 
Belgian found his second home in 
Paris: it Was César Franck, whose 
ever-popular D minor Symphony 
will conclude the program. 

Pie.  £ 

As in several other of Mr. Mar- 
tint’s recent works, world events 
and the tragedies which have be- 
fallen his native country are mir- 
rored in this concerto; if it is rfot 
with as clear an indication as in 
the *‘Memorial to Lidice,” then in 
the mood and frame of expression 
of the music itself, The work was 
to have been given its premiere 
by the Czech Philharmonic after 
its completion in New York in 
1948. When the Czech Govern- 
ment was overthrown, for the 
second time in 10 years, the plan 
had to be abandoned, 

An even more direct influence 
on the structure of the concerto 
was the tragic passing of the com- 
poser’s friend, Jan Masaryk. 
News of the event reached Mr. 
Martinu while he was working 
on the last movement. a cheerful 


the composer relates that he 
found himself unable to complete 
the piece in the same spirit. An 
expressive slower section cuts the 
swirling figure of the polka in 
two, and when the dance pat- 


terns return they appear clouded | 
over; the ending is forceful but no | 


longer gay. 
. - 5b 


“Tn a difficult world of social 
upheaval and political chaos,” the 
composer has writtéh, “it is more 
necessary than ever not to ob- 
scure our artistic purpose. We 
should keep our ideals clear, our 
convictions firm, and maintain the 
artistic faith that represents and 
speaks for our life and work.” 

Rudolf Firkusny gave the pre- 
miere of Martinu’s Second Con- 
certo in Prague in 1935; the Third 
Was dedicated to him and first 
performed with the Dallas Sym- 
phony a year ago. In talking with 
him in the artists’ room at Sym- 
phony Hall, it was obvious how 
fully he had made the structure 
and feeling of this work his own. 
It Was a rare pleasure to hear 
him. play through it, orchestral 
parts and all—humming what 


would have reguired mare than 
ten fingers. j0 + 30 
agli Py e 
oma (. 


This is a most melodic concerto, 
Mr. Firkusny said, good to play 
for the piano, folk-like in mate- 
rial, and very Czech in spirit. The 
orchestra is of classical propor- 
tions, With some extra percussion 
like cymbal and bass drums: there 
is little solo writing for the in- 
struments, and the scoring is 
quite rich and full throughout. 
Perhaps it is unusual for a con- 
temporary composer to employ 
an .unequivocal § key-signatyre: 
this concerto is clearly in B-i. t 
major, and the pianist pointed out 
how the composer reaches most 


of his climactic points on a chord | 
or figure of B-flat minor, a sort of | 


tonal motto running through all 
the movements, 

The whole work gives the im- 
pression of being almost con- 
servative in its harmonic mate- 
rial. Mr. Firkusny was quick to 
agree that the shadow of Brahms 
looms large over the rhythms, col- 
ors, and many individual phrases 
of the concerto, giving it warmth, 
melowness, and a romantic ap- 
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Munch Introduces 
Honegger and Martinu 


Music at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

Two French scores, neither new 
but both engaging, were introduced 
to Boston by conductor Charles 
Munch at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert in Symphony Hal] 
yesterday afternoon. The first was 
the Prelude, Fugue and Postlude 
by Arthur Honegeger; the second 
was Bohuslav Martinu’s§ Third 
Piano Concerto, with Rudolf Fir- 
kusny as soloist. The afternoon be- 
Zan with four movements from the 
“Roval Fireworks” Music of Handel, 
in the modern orchestral transcrip- 
tion by Sir Hamilton Harty, and 
ended with the D minor Sy pypony 
of Cesar Franck 4#@> +? 

For my taste, this was a rich 
and rewarding symphony concert, 
Superbly played and showing off 
the varied attributes of the Boston 
Symphony at their glorious best. 
Once again I was deeply impressed 
by the wisdom of Mr. Munch's new 
seating plan for the orchestra. It 
does sound better, and no mistake. 
under this arrangement. You will 
never hear anything lovelier than 
the compact and luminous string 
tone in the Siciliana of Handel's 
robust and diverting suite. The 
woodwinds, from first to last. also 
were compact and __— sufficiently 
prominent, and the horns—which 
a week ago were overly faint— 
Came through with a solid and 
completely luscious sound. Mr, 
Mire has been wiser and more 
imaginative than anv of us: let his 
seatiney plan prevajl without fur- 
ther discussion. PA 

Honeggei’s suite evidentiv jis an 
instrumental conversion of portions 
of a ballet composed for the fabu- 
lous Ida Rubinstein in 1928. As a 
| score whose merit rests upon crea- 
tive logic, adherence to venerated 
‘forms, the Prelude, Fugue and Post- 
‘lude should depend only upon ab- 
stract excellence. At a matter of 
fact it does. Yet. listening to these 
three movements that progress with- 
out interruption, it is obvious that 


a 


the depictive quality of the original. 
ballet score still remains. You can- 
not resist making your own pictures. | 


In fact, it is not too easy to think of 
the fugue in fugal terms, and the 
postlude, with its concluding solo 
for bass clarinet (that poetic and 
neglected instrument) is “program 
music” undeniably. There are also 


some striking solos for saxophone. 


‘and English horn. 
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| A wit of my acquaintance pro-, 
pounded that the author of this, 
week's Piano Concerto should be’ 
named “Johannes Bedrich Tchai- 
kovsky,” because Martinu’s work is 
amazingly un-characteristic and 
suggests a variety of other com- 
posers. Some find Brahms, Smetana 
and Tchaikovsky in it: others yes- 
terday mentioned Bruennhilde’s “Ho 
jo to ho” and a few other influences. 
They are all correct. so far as super- 
ficial resemblances go, especially 
with Brahms (in the first movement) 
and Smetana (in the showy, toccata- 
like finale), 

Once an uncompromising  in- 
dividualist who looked to the fu- 
ture, Martinu, the Czech born-ana- 
bred, turned backward in 1948 when 
he wrote this sweet. long and wool- 
gathering work, It is al] very pleas- 
ant and tuneful, from first measure 
to last chord, but even with the 
cuts sanctioned by the composer. it 
is too Jong and Syrupy. Mr. Fir- 
kusny gave what I construed to be 
an expert and virtuoso performance 
of it, lacking nothing of technic and 
warmth of expression. But the fina] 


impression was that even too much 
honey is too much. 

Mr. Munch’s reading of the good 
Old Franck Symphony, gradually 
falling victim to senility, was what 
ls best described as virile and full- 
bodied. You may complain that the 
loud places were too loud, the 
Ympani too vigorous. But what 


Rudolf Firkusny to Play 


Martinws Third Concerto 


By Klaus G. Rov 


When the young Czech pianist, 
Rudolf Firkusny, joins the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra this Fri- 
day and Saturday for the first 
Boston performance of the Third 
Piano Concerto by his country- 
man, Bohuslav Martinu, Charles 
Munch will continue a long and 
happy tradition: no fewer than 
six world premieres of Martint’s 
works have been given under-Dr. 
ISoussevitzky’s direction, and this 
will be Mr. Firkusny’s tenth ap- 
pearance with the orchestra. 

The concert promises to have at 
least one piece to appeal to every 
taste Symphony Hall can accom- 
modate. After a con fuoco opening 
With Handel’s “Royal Fireworks” 
Music, Mr. Munch and the orches- 
tra will cross the English Chan- 
nel to play three works by com- 
posers who have long been asso- 
clated with France. It is quite 
appropriate to see Arthur Honeg- 
gers Prelude, Fugue, and Post- 
lude, also in its first Boston hear- 
ing, preceding the piano concerto 
of his good friend Martinu, who 
spent 17 years in Paris before 
coming to the United States in 
1941. Martinu’s Double Concerto 
in particular (played herve in 
1944) has received some moving 
tributes by Honegger. Like the 
Swiss and the Czech composer, a 
Belgian found his second home in 
Paris: it was Cesar Franck, whose 
ever-popular D minor Symphony 
Vill conclude the program. 
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As in several other of Mr. Mar- 
tinu’s recent works, world events 
and the tragedies which have be- 
fallen his native country are mir- 
rored in this concerto; if it is riot 
with as clear an indication as in 
the **Memorial to Lidice,’ then in 
the mood and trame of expression 
of the music itself. The work was 
fo have been given its premiere 
by the Czech Philharmonic after 
its completion in New York in 
1948. When the Czech Govern- 
ment was overthrown, for the 
second time in 10 years, the plan 
had to be abandoned, 

An even more direct influence 
on the structure of the concerto 
was the tragic passing of the com- 
posers friend, Jan Masaryk. 
News of the event reached Mr, 
Martinu while he was working 
on the last movement. a cheerful] 


polka in the Czech manner, and 
the composer relates that he 
found himself unable to complete 
the piece in the same spirit. An 
expressive slower section cuts the 
swirling figure of the polka in 
two, and when the dance pat- 
terns return they appear clouded 
over: the ending is forceful but no 
longer gay. 
Y Tey eae 


“In a difficult world of social 
upheaval and political chaos,” the 
composer has writteh, “it 1s more 
necessary than ever not to ob- 
scure our artistic purpose. We 
should keep our ideals clear, our 
convictions firm, and maintain the 
artistic faith that represents and 
speaks for our life and work.” 

Rudolf Firkusny gave the pre- 
miere of Martinu’s Second Con- 


certo In Prague in 1935: the Third 
Was dedicated to him and first 
performed with the Dallas Sym- 
phony a year ago. In talking with 
him in the artists’ room at Sym- 
phony Hall, it was obvious how 
fully he had made the structure 
and feeling of this work his own. 
[It Was a. rare pleasure to hear 
him play through it, orchestra] 
parts and all—humming what 


would have required } ‘e than 
ten fingers. b « 30 
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This is a most melodic concerto, 
Mi. Firkusny said, good to play 
for the piano, folk-like in mate- 
rial, and very Czech in spirit. The 
orchestra is of classical propor- 
tions, With some extra percussion 
like cymbal and bass drums: there 
is little solo writing for the in- 
struments, and the scoring is 
quite rich and full throughout. 
Perhaps it is unusual for a con- 
temporary composer to employ 
an .unequivocal  key-signatyre: 
this concerto is clearly in Bei. t 
major, and the pianist pointed ov 
now the composer reaches most 
of his climactic points on a chord 
or figure of B-flat minor. a sort of 
lonal motto running through all 
the movements. 

The whole work gives the im- 
pression ot being almost con- 
servative in its harmonic mate- 
rial. Mr. Firkusny was quick to 
agree that the shadow of Brahms 
looms large over the rhythms, col- 
ors, and many individual phrases 
of the concerto, giving it warmth, 
melowness, and a romantic ap- 





proach balanced in classical form. 
Certainly one could find little of 
the acidity and sharpness of most 
contemporary harmonic and 
rhythmic usage. The simple dom- 
inant and tonic relationships may 
cause some inquiry into Martint’s 
year of birth, which is 1890. 
; ae? Sar 

Alter several performances 
with other orchestras and a num- 
ber of solo recitals, Mr. Firkusny 
plans to go to Europe in March 


for a_ series of concerts. He 
seemed very pleased to be able 
to begin his eighth annual tour of 
this country with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for which he 
has the highest regard. Martinit’s 
Third Concerto will also be en- 
trusted to him for performances 
With the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Szell, and the Chicago 
Symphony under Kubelik. The 
latter event should be a field day 
for Czech music, with composer, 
conductor, and pianist (to say 
nothing of some of the orchestra 
players) all pooling their Bo- 
hemian vitality. 
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‘Bruno of Hollywood 


Rudolf Firkusny, appearing as soloist for the Boston Symphony’s 


week-end concerts in the premiér 


Concerto, 


© of Martini’s Third Piano 


wry 


Munch Program Includes 
Honegger, Franck 


By Harold Rogers 


Two works new to Boston are 
listed on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s program this week 
end—-Arthur Honegger’s Prelude, 
Fugue, and Postlude, a suite de- 
rived from music he wrote in 1928 
for Paul Valery’s ““Amphion,” and 
Bohuslav Martint’s Third Piano 
Concerto, written in 1948. Rudolf 
Firkusny, to whom the concerto 
is dedicated, was the _ soloist. 
Charles Munch opened the pro- 
gram with Handel’s Suite from 
the Music for the Royal Fire- 
works, and brought it to a close 
with Cesar Franck’s Symphony in 
D minor. 

ae a 


It was in the Franck that the 
fireworks really occurred — a 
scintillating display from Mr. 
Munch’s personal arsenal. By in- 
fusing the symphony with his 
own dynamic personality, he 
tightened it here, broadened it 
there, all the while setting off 
an impressive array of musical 
pinwheels, sparklers, and soaring 
skyrockets. Perhaps no more ex- 
citing reading has ever stormed 
the tympanum, nor, for that mat- 
ter, a more erratic. If the public 
has become patronizing toward 
Franck’s chromatic masterpiece, 
Mr. Munch’s version will help 
to renew their interest. It is dif- 
ferent, to say the least. 

ee eae 


One can hardly believe that 


the Martini concerto is of our 


day, conceived, as it is, in a ro- 
' mantic framework in general, and 
'in a Brahmsian mode in particu- 
lar. A composer might be justified 
in choosing an earlier style in 
which to express himself, provid- 


ed he had more to say in that 
style than its originators. But 
Martinu, if anything, says less, 
though he speaks with refinement, 
scholarship, and balance. Consid- 
ering the few contemporary 
punctuation marks he employs, 


We might accede to a neo-roman- 
tic classification y Da fGf-§ O 
Apart from the concer€6’s‘anach- 


ronism, however, it is. an ingra- 
tiating piece of music, one that 
modern ears will find more than 
easy to bear. The solo instrument 
is never obscured by the instru- 


mentation. orn le 


Mr. Firkusny’s~ Snterpretation 
had power and grace. He can 
gradually develop. a climax of 
tremendous sonority, as he did 
in the last-movement cadenza, 
yet without any disagreeable 
sense of percussion. The elements 
of performance yesterday after- 
noon were close to ideal. AS a 
piece of original writing, however, 
the concerto her id fails. 

4 


There is no gainsaying that the 
musical creative activity of our 
times has long been coasting in 
the doldrums. Though we can 
look back on golden ages, we must 
be satisfied today with bronze. 
This age in French music has 
been more or less dominated by 


three of the French Six—Honeg- 
ger, Milhaud, and Poulenc. Hon- 
egger has been daring, Milhaud 
prolific, and Poulenc, though hav- 
ing written things of great beauty, 
is now mainly a musical prank- 
ster. 

It was the Honegger music that 


brought the most compelling con- . 


tribution to yesterday’s program. 


, Opening with strong, atmospheric 


chords of under-water timbre, 
the first movement proceeds with 
an interplay of solo instruments, 
the dramatic use of a saxophone, 


and an agitated development that | 
opens out into a broad, heroic. 


melody. The harmonies take hold 
with a bite. 
ae sae 


The fugue is at first ponderous, 
marcato in treatment, then 
smoothing into a passage of nos- 
talgic lyricism, only to finish in 
a dissonant cry of triumph. The 
finale is stately, recalling the solo 
saxophone and returning to the 
original mood of the piece. The 
conclusion is serene with a shim- 
mering tone from the gong. If 
Honegger and Martini could be 
considered as competitors on this 
program, then it was Honegger’s 
day. 
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proach balanced in classical form 
Certainly one could find little ot 
the acidity and sharpness of most 
contemporary harmonic and 
rhvthmie usage. The simple dom- 
inant and tonic relationships may 
cause some inquiry into Martinu’s 
year ol birth, which is 1890. 
S. om: ae 

Alte several perlormances 
With other orchestras and a num 
per of solo recitals, Mr. Firkusny 
plans to go to Europe in March 
ior a series ot concerts. He 
seemed very pleased to be able 
to Degin his eighth annual tour o! 
this country with the Boston Sym- 
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Bruno of Hollvwood 


Rudolf Firkusny, appearing as soloist for the 


week-end concerts 
Concerto. 


in 


the premiére 


Boston Symphony's 
of Martinu’s Third Piano 


Munch Program Includes 


Honegger, Franck 


By Harold Rogers 

Two works new to Boston are 
listed on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s program this week 
end—Arthur Honegger’s Prelude, 
fugue, and Postlude, a suite de- 
rived from music he wrote in 1928 
for Paul Valery’s ‘“‘Amphion,” and 
30ohuslav Martinu’s Third Piano 
Concerto, written in 1948. Rudolf 
Firkusny, to whom the concerto 
is dedicated, was the soloist. 
Charles Munch opened the pro- 
gram with Handel’s Suite from 
the Music for the Royal Fire- 
works, and brought it to a close 
with Cesar Franck’s Symphony in 
[> minor. 

’ a a 


lt was in the Franck that the 
ireworks really occurred — a 
scintillating display from Mr. 
Munch’s personal arsenal. By in- 
fusing the symphony with his 
own dynamic personality, he 
tightened it here, broadened it 
there, all the while setting off 
an impressive array of musical! 
pinwheels, sparklers, and soaring 
skyrockets. Perhaps no more ex- 
citing reading has ever stormed 
the tympanum. nor, for that mat- 
ler, a more erratic. If the public 
has become patronizing toward 
franck’s chromatic masterpiece, 
Mir. Munch’s version will help 
to renew their interest. It is dif- 
ferent, to say the least. 
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One cen hardly believe that 
the Martinu concerto is of our 
day, conceived, as it is. in a ro- 
mantic framework in general. and 
in a Brahmsian mode in particu- 
lar, A composer might be justified 
in choosing an earlier style in 
which to express himself, provid- 
ed he had more to say in that 
style than its originators. But 
Martinu, if anything, says less, 
though he speaks with refinement. 
scholarship, and balance. Consid- 
ering the few contemporary 
punctuation marks he employs, 
we might accede to a neo-roman- 
tic classification, as $O 

Apart from the concer€0’s*anach- 
ronism, however, it is an ingra- 
tiating piece of music. one that 
modern ears will find more than 
easy to bear. The solo instrument 


is never obscured by the instru- 
mentation. CH. aA, ay 


Mr. Firkusny’s” “interpretation 
had power and grace. He can 
gradually develop. a climax of 
tremendous sonority, as he did 
in the last-movement cadenza, 
yet without any disagreeable 
sense of percussion. The elements 
of performance yesterday after- 
noon were close to ideal. AS a 
piece of original writing, however, 
the concerto utterly fails. 
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There is no gainsaying that the 
musical creative activity of our 
times has long been coasting in 
the doldrums. Though we can 
look back on golden ages, we must 
be satisfied today with bronze. 
This age in French music has 
been more or less dominated by 
three of the French Six—Honeg- 
ger, Milhaud, and Poulenc. Hon- 
egger has been daring, Milhaud 
prolific, and Poulenc, though hav- 
ing written things of great beauty. 
is now mainly a musical prank- 
ster. 

It was the Honegger music that 
brought the most compelling con- 
tribution to yesterday’s program. 
Opening with strong, atmospheric 
chords of under-water timbre, 
the first movement proceeds with 
an interplay of solo instruments, 
the dramatic use of a saxophone, 
and an agitated development that 
opens out into a broad, heroic 
melody. The harmonies take hold 
with a bite. 

| ae 


The tugue is at first ponderous, 
marcato in treatment, then 
smoothing into a passage of nos- 
talgic lyricism, only to finish in 
a dissonant cry of triumph. The 
finale is stately, recalling the solo 
saxophone and returning to the 
original mood of the piece. The 
conclusion is serene with a shim- 
mering tone from the gong. If 
Honegger and Martinti could be 
considered as competitors on this 
program, then it was Honegger’s 
day. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
IT IS ALWAYS, for me at least, 
a source of much gratification 
when new musical works prove 
to have both artistic quality of a 
very high degree and immediacy 
of communication. So it was yes- 
terday in Honegger’s Prelude, 
Fugue and Postlude and Martinu’s 
Third Piano Concerto; they were 
first rate to listen to, and first 
rate in substance ws in, perfor- 
mances, too. -t¢- © Mthallk, 
To take them as they were 
offered, the three excerpts from 
Honegger’s “Amphion,” composed 
for Ida Rubinstein’s ballet in the 


late '20’s, demonstrated anew 
what we have all known for some 


time: that he ranks with the most 
‘virile and ori 


| inal creative minds 
of the day. Withaut reaching out 
desperately for an.:entirely new 
musical idiom (e.. for example 
prbenbers. has), “yet without 
leaning safely back on the tried 
and ‘true language of his immedi- 
ate precursors, he has achieved a 
‘personal vocabulary at once orig- 
imal, stimulating, forceful and 
‘contemporary, _ | 
_ From its opening chord (and 
a strikingly beautiful chord it 
is), the Prelude achieves a sing- 
ularly original sound; it evokes 
a little of the atmosphere of 
Ravel but never the sound. 
There is no attempt at tonal 
sensation at all, nor of melodic 
persuasion either as it leads dir- 
‘ectly into a drily vigorous fugue 
and thence into a more repésed | 
postlude. Yet the ear follows 
every bar and is held in interest - 
and pleasure. 

I don’t think that Martinu’s 
Third Concerto ranks quite so 
high in quality. It is not one of the 
most urgently conceived works of. 
this brilliant Czech composer, but 
it certainly makes its own way 
for composer and soloist alike. 
Vddiy enough, though its atmos- 
phere recalls throughout (but es- 
movements) the Czech fla’ 


ways recalls Brahms. 

THIS IS NOT TO SAY, how- 
éver, despite the fact there are 
recurrent echoes of the D minor 
concerto as well as of the Haydn 


Variations, that Martinu’s new 


concerto, is either reminiscent or. 
overly eclectic. It is somewhat 
different than “we expect of Mar- 


tinu, that is all, for hitherto, aside 


from his own: special idiom, his 
inspiration has always seemed to 
spring from the busy, motoric, 
forward drive of. Bach, Almost un- 
restrainedly melodic in. concep- 
tion, as witness the extremely 
beautiful introduction to the slow 
movement and the gay, witty,' 
polka-like rondo finale, it is a 


concerto that makes fits... way] 


instantly. | 


It is extremely difficult music 
for soloist and orchestra, how- 
ever, and it must be said that Mr. 
Firkusny acquitted himself bril- 


liantly. The orchestra’s role was 
not always perfectly played in 


matters of ensemble, but it .was 
tonally very expressive under Mr. 
Munch’s direction. The orthestra 
reached its tonal heights in the 
ever-fresh “Fireworks Music” of 
Handel, and its virtuosic heights 
in a very over-heated performance 
of Franck’s D minor Symphony. 
Inasmuch as I entertain a fantas- 
tic blind spot for the music of 
Cesar Franck, I am unable to say 
whether Mr. Munch’s realization 
was. good, bad or indifferent. It 
was certainly notable for the 
clarity of its instrumental texture, 
and it certainly made a great 
effect on the audience. But. per- 
sonally, all I can think of, in 
listening to Frarck’s slithering 
chromaticism, is a bunch of py- 
thons surging about in a glass 
cage. 
The orchestra is out of town 
yen week but will return on Oct. 
or an interesting program of 
Bach and Handel, with B. , 
Biggs as soloist. © Oe 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Third ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 27, at 2:30 o’clock | 
SATURDAY EVENING, OcToBER 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


Sinfonia (with Organ), Cantata No. 29 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major, 
for Strings 
Il. Adagio ma non tanto 
Ill. Allegro 


HANDEL Concerto No. 13, in F major, for Organ and Orchestra 
(“The Cuckoo and the Nightingale’’) 


Larghetto; Allegro — Adagio — Larghe » — Allegro 


(First performance at these concc rts) 
INTERMISSION 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, in F major 


Allegro moderato 
Andante 
Allegro 
(Solo Violin: RICHARD BuRGIN; Flute: GEORGES LAURENT; 
Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG; Trumpet: ROGER VOISIN) 


Overture (Suite) No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra 
Overture 
Air 
Gavotte I; Gavotte II 


Bourrée 
Gigue 


SOLOIST 
E. POWER BIGGS 


HARPSICHORD: DANIEL PINKHAM 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
second concert of the 70th season in 
Symphon Hall yesterday afternoon, 
Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, was the soloist. 
The program: 

“Fireworks Music’’ Handel-Harty 
Prelude, Fugue and Postlude...Honegsger 
Concerto No. 3 for Piano Martinu 
Symphony in D minor ,., Franck 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


| IT IS ALWAYS, for me at least, 
a source of much gratification 
‘when new musical works prove 
‘to have both artistic quality of a 
very high degree and immediacy 
‘of communication. So it was yes- 
iterday in Honegger’s Prelude, 
Fugue and Postlude and Martinu’s 
Third Piano Concerto; they were 
first rate to listen to, and first 
rate in substance and in. perfgr- 
mances, too. o1¥ o 

To take them as they were 
offered, the three excerpts from 
Honegger’s “Amphion,” composed 
for Ida Rubinstein’s ballet in the 
late ‘20's, demonstrated anew 
what we have all known for some 
time: that he ranks with the most 
virile and original creative minds 
of the day. Without reaching out 
desperately for an entirely new 
‘musical idiom (e. for example 
‘Schoenberg hs), yet without 
leaning safely bac on the tried 
‘and:‘true language of his immedi- 
ate precursors, he has achieved a 
personal vocabulary at once orig- 
inal, stimulating, forceful and 
contemporary. 

From its opening chord (and 
a Strikingly beautiful chord it 
is), the Prelude achieves a sing- 
ularly original sound: it evokes 
a little of the atmosphere of 
Ravel but never the sound. 
There is no attempt at tonal 
sensation at all, nor of melodic 
persuasion either as it leads dir- 
ectly into a drily vigorous fugue 
and thence into a more repesed 
postlude. Yet the ear follows 
every bar and is held in interest - 
and pleasure, 

I don’t think that Martinu’s 
Third Concerto ranks quite so 
high in quality. It is not one of the 
most urgently conceived works of 
this brilliant Czech composer, but 
it certainly makes its own way 
for composer and soloist alike. 
Oddly enough, though its atmos- 
phere recalls throughout (but es- 
pecially in the second and final 
movements) the Czech flavor of 


Smetana, its language is quite 
astonishingly Brahmsian. The 
keyboard technique seems to 
spring directly from the Brahms 
of the piano concertos while the 
coloration of the woodwinds, and 
the use of them throughout, al- 
ways recalls Brahms. | 

THIS IS NOT TO SAY, how-: 
ever, despite the fact there are 
recurrent echoes of the D minor 
concerto as well as of the Haydn 
Variations, that Martinu’s new 
concerto is either reminiscent or 
overly eclectic. It is somewhat 
different than ‘we expect of Mar- 
tinu, that is all, for hitherto, aside 
from his own special idiom, his 
inspiration has always seemed to 
spring from the busy, motoric, 
forward drive of Bach. Almost un- 
irestrainedly melodic in concep- 
‘tion, as witness the extremely 
beautiful introduction to the slow 
imovement and the gay, witty, 
|polka-like rondo finale, it is a 


concerto that makes its way} 
instantly. | 


It is extremely difficult music 
for soloist and orchestra, how-| 
ever, and it must be said that Mr. | 
Firkusny acquitted himself bril-| 
liantly. The orchestra’s role was 
not always perfectly played in 
matters of ensemble, but it was 
tonally very expressive under Mr. 
Munch’s direction. The orchestra 
reached its tonal heights in the 
ever-fresh “Fireworks Music” of 
Handel, and its virtuosic heights 
in a very over-heated performance 
of Franck’s D minor Symphony. 
Inasmuch as I entertain a fantas- 
tic blind spot for the music of 
Cesar Franck, I am unable to say 
whether Mr. Munch’s realization 
was good, bad or indifferent. It 
was certainly notable for the 
clarity of its instrumental texture, 
and it certainly made a great 
effect on the audience. But per- 
sonally, all I can think of, in 
listening to Franck’s slithering 
chromaticism, is a bunch of py- 
thons surging about in a glass 
cage, 

The orchestra is out of town 
next week but will return on Oct. 
27 for an interesting program of 
Bach and Handel, with E. Power 
Biggs as soloist. 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 
enna, 


Third ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBER 27, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcToser 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


BACH.........+..++.-.....-9Infonia (with Organ), Cantata No. 29 


(First performance at these concerts) 


BACH Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major, 
Allegro for Strings 

Adagio ma non tanto 

Allegro 


sidan Concerto No. 13, in F major, for Organ and Orchestra 
(“The Cuckoo and the Nightingale’) 


Larghetto; Allegro — Adagio — Larghe » — Allegro 


(First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2g, in F mayor 


Allegro moderato 
Andante 
Allegro 
(Solo Violin: RicHArD BuRGIN; Flute: GrorGres LAURENT; 
Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG; Trumpet: ROGER VOISIN) 


Overture (Suite) No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra 


Overture 

Air 

Gavotte I; Gavotte II 
Bourree 

Gigue 


a ne one 


SOLOIST 
E. POWER BIGGS 
HARPSICHORD: DANIEL PINKHANM 
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Biggs Soloist in Works 
by Bach and Handel 


By Harold Rogers 


Sometimes there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances, of which one 


may know little, that produce an 
orchestral performance that is 
less than the best. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, for instance, 
has just returned from an exact- 
ing tour of nine cities in as many 
days; its last concert was in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on Wednesday, Yet 
when music is not heard at its 
best, as happened yesterday aft- 
ernoon in Symphony Hall, it is 
the listener who loses, regardless 
of the reasons involved. 

Charles Munch devoted his 
program to the music of Bach and 
Handel,* E. Power Biggs, appear- 
ing as soloist in two first perform- 
ances at the week-end series, 
played the organ for Bach’s Sin- 
fonia from the Cantata No, 29, 
and for Handel 


's Co rto , 18 

in F major. B- ay %- 
Fae y mA 

_ The new organ at Symphony 
Hal] iS much like a spirited horse. 
Given the slightest relaxation of 
the reins, it is off at a thundering 
gallop. Even Mr. Biggs, who is 
2n organist of uncommon ability, 
Olten loses a stirrup while taking 
the jumps, There were times in 
the Sinfonia when the orchestral] 
instruments were forced to ac- 
cede to the onrush of volume: the 


Shrill registration was actually 
unkind to the ear. 


In the Handel, however, Mr. 
Biggs had a much better grip on 
the reins, There was a certain 
delicacy not present in his first 
selection, There was a more sen- 
Sitive balance between orchestra 
and organ, The work derives jts 
nickname, “The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale,” from the two amus- 
ingly litera] cadenzas where these 


distinctive birds hold conversa- 
tion. Mr, Biggs interpolated the 
eloquent Adagio solo from the 
Seventh Flute Suite. His treat- 
ment of the antiphonal Larghetto 
was especially graceful. 

Mees See 


Mr. Munch reduced the or- 
chestra for the Bach Branden- 
burg Concertos—the No. 6 in 
B-flat major, and the No. 2 in 
F major, The witty dialogue of 
the violas. who hold the stage 


Sider this: 


of the No. 6, was ingratiatingly 
smooth. They gave poignant ex- 
pression to the poetic Adagio. 
For the No. 2 the soloists were 
Richard Burgin, violin; Georges 
Laurent, flute; Ralph Gomberg, 
oboe, and Roger Voisin, high 


trumpet. Mr. Voisin, in his 
Tanglewood appearances. has 
played this difficult part with 
greater finesse, but his perform- 
ance yesterday was _ sufficiently 
impressive to win him several 
rounds of applause. The soloists 
in the Andante neatly wove their 
phrases into poised and balanced 
periods of considerable beauty, 

The concluding selection was 
Bach’s Suite No. 3 in D major, 
played by full orchestra. While 
the impulse remained steady, the 
tonal focus bordered on _ the 
translucent. Impromptu clouds, 
which attempted to east R 
shadow over this concert. parted 
often enough to reveal shafts 
of redeeming light. 


Symphony Concert 


The 


The 
No. 29: Brandenburg 


2 and 6; Suite No. 3 


Congerto No. 13 for Organ and écchextee 


¢€ Cuckoo and the Nightingale”’ 
Hande!l 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It was a genial] homecoming for 
the orchestra yesterday after- 
‘noon. The music~all Bach and 
‘Handel—was genial, too: easy to 
Jisten to, to assimilate and love, 
‘There was, it is true, an at- 
‘mosphere of orchestra] weariness 
‘in mind and body, but most of the 
‘Playing was beautiful. 
| There js something rather 
frightening, come to think of jt 
‘about these long tours of th | 
Chestra. What 
money 


e or- 
| it has to do for 
is really appalling. Con- 
In ten days orchestra 
tor gave nine concerts 
fferent Cities, returning 


and conduc 
in nine di 


late Thursday night and rehears- 
ing yesterday mo ing before the 


concert. / Q o ~~» O 1/. 


Thus that the Sinfonia from 


Bach’s Cantata No. 29 for organ 
and orchestra (a nearly literal 
transcription of the famed Prel- 
‘ude to the E major Partita for un- 
‘accompanied violin), was a little 
out of joint in the matter of to- 
getherness is readily to be for-| 
given. Thereafter things went 
much better anyway though there 
were minor slips in everything but 
the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto. 

This Concerto, which seems to’ 
me to contain some of Bach’s 
most exalted music (that slow: 
movement is clearly one of his, 
greatest moments), is especially | 
rewarding for bringing to our at- 
tention the marvels of the violas) 
and the viola players of the orch-' 
estra. These overlooked instru- 
ments and _ instrumentalists, 
whose role is hardly ever noticed 
by anybody, are nowhere (save in 


the Brahms’ Serenade) more! 
wonderfully exploited than in this, 
work for the low strings in which. 


their massed tone is absolutely 
golden. The power of their ex- 
pression—like that of an athlete 
playing with a child—is clothed 
in tenderness, but their underly- 
ing strength is there for all to 
know. This might be said for the 
members of the viola section as 
well. Taking the places on the 
stage of the first violins, they per- 
formed with extraordinary un- 
animity and virtuosity, as indeed 
they do unnoticed throughout the 
season. 

E. Power Biggs, perhaps the 
ranking organ virtuoso of the day, 
contributed a notable chapter in! 
the Handel Organ Concerto. This’ 
graceful work, with its amusing 
tonal portrait of cuckoos and 
nightingales, is entirely without 
pretense yet elegant, intimate 
without familiarity. It is also an 
everlasting model of music for no 
‘reason at all but to pleasantly oc- 
cupy the ear, ahd Mr. Biggs and 
‘the orchestra did it splendidly. 

Once again making allowance 
for the generally relaxed per- 
formance level of yesterday’s 
concert (for it will certainly not 
be in evidence tonight), the 
Second Brandenburg Concerto 


ana the D major Suite (the one 
with the Air now known as the 
Air for the G string) were attrac- 
tively set forth. Immense credit! 
‘is due Roger Voison for his well- 
‘nmigh superhuman traversal of the 
part for the high trumpet, and 
the solo roles of Richard Burgin, 
violin, Georges Laurent, flute, and 
Ralph Gomberg, oboe, were 
matchlessly done. It might be 
added that Mr. Munch again dem- 
onstrated his particular ear for 
‘the music of Bach, but he took ad- 
advantage of the character of the 
‘music to conduct with more re- 
pose than usual. Unfortunately, 
‘the audience seems to interpret 
lack of fireworks to mean the 
music and the performance de- 
serve less than the usual applause, 
sc conductor, soloists and orches- 
tra were hardly given credit for 
their efforts. Mr. Munch _ will 
doubtless come to learn, as Kous- 
sevitzky did, that if you don’t 
finish up with Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth, you might as well not 
bother to come back for a second 
bow at all. The program next 
week offers Berlioz Fantastic 
Symphony, Diamond’s Third 
Symphony, and Roussel’s “Bac- 
chus et Ariane.” 


Biggs Symphony Soloist 
in Handel Concerto; 


Munch Also Leads Bach 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

The Boston Symphony concerts 
this week are given over to music 
by Bach and Handel. Although not 
“Sweet. soothing and soporific.” as 
Sir Thomas Beecham characterized 
the Royal Philharmonic’s collec- 
tion of encores last Sunday, this 
is definitely a soothing program and 
certainly of unanimous appeal. 
From Bach. conducto) Charles 
Munch chose the orchestral Sin- 
fonia from the secular Cantata No. 
29; the Second and Sixth Branden- 
burg Concertos, and the Suite No. 
3. Handel is represented by the FP 
major Organ Concerto. No. 18 
(“The Cuckoo and the Nightingale’) 
in which E. Power Biggs is soloist. 

This was a highly satisfying con- 
cert from first to last. Although 
now and again there was a little 
rolling of a chord because every- 
one did not come in at the split 
second, and a bit of loose rhythm. 
the general playing was admirably 
fine. The strings never sounded 





sweeter Or loveler, and the very 
small number of them employed in 
the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto 
came close to perfection. Such mas- 
tery is all the more remarkable 
when you. consider that the or- 
chestra had returned only Thurs- 
day from the gruelling 10-day an- 
nual Western trip and had had but 
one rehearsal. . | 

Mr. Munch's wav Witn Bach al- 
ready is familiar: clear leading of all 
the voices. and avoidance of strong 
accents and extreme tempos—al- 
though in the Suite. I thought tne 
celebrated Air and the Gigue could 
have been a shade faster. This is a 
sure and musiclanly waq with Bach 

While all hands merit high com- 
‘mendation for their share in this 
pleasurable concert, a special word 
must be written in praise of Roger 
Voisin, for his superb performance 
of the high, spectacular and verv 
difficult trumpet part in the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto. Mr. Munch 
recognized the achievement. and 
brought him forward to bow with 


the other memb rs. of the con- 
certino. od —@ 


Of Han te! we do not h®* Pe enouln 
at the Symplhiony concerts, and an 
Organ Concerto is a rarity, indeed 
Hence there was added eniovment 
In hearing the technically adroit and 
scholarly Mr. Biggs in this charming 
work, which emploved the baroque 
registers of the superb and _ still 
new Symphony Hall organ 

There will be more exciting Svm- 
phony programs between now and 
the end of the season. But none will 
Surpass, in unassuming merit ane 
relaxed pleasure, this excursion into 
Handel and Bach. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In the case of a concert program, 
which is more to be desired: unity 
or an agreeable varietv? Twice at 
this year’s Symphony Concerts Mr. 
Munch has decided in favor of the 
former. He began this, the Orches- 
tra’s 70th season, with an all-Bee- 
thoven list and the program of the 
current pair is four-fifths Bach and 
one-fifth Handel. 

The Bach bicentennial year of 
1950 is running out, and it may be 
that Mr. Munch thought that he had 
not played as much Bach as it was 
incumbent upon him to do. The or- 
chestra got back day before vyes- 
terday from an extended Western 
tour, leaving little rehearsal time 
for yesterday afternoon’s concert, 
another reason for choosing a pro- 
gram that did not require extended 
preparation. Besides, most of the 
wind and percussion players, and 


[the two harpists, could epjoy a 
holiday. Ore ~$j 0 

Or was it because FE. Power Biggs 
| was to play Handel’s F major Con- 
certo for organ and orchestra that 
Mr. Munch decided he would re- 
inforce Handel’s music by that of 
his great contemporary? The two 
composers differ in degree more 
than in kind, so the Handel number, 
most pleasing in the slow divisions, 
made for a certain contrast, but not 
a very marked one. The Adagio from 
which the Concerto gets its name 
was, of course, amusing to hear, and 
it was all very nice. 

The organ was also used in the 
first number, the Sinfonia from 
Contata No, 29, Virtually a transcrip- 
tion of the familiar Prelude to the 
E major Partita for violin alone. 
The scoring for three trumpets and 
two oboes (plus strings, harpsichord 
and tympani) and the strident regis- 
tration chosen by Mr. Biggs pro- 
duced a quality of sound that was 
interestingly archaic or downright 
unpleasant, according to how you 
looked at it. 

Other numbers were the Sixth 
srandenburg Concerto, which calls 
for only the lower Strings; the 
Second Brandenburg, in which the 
Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, Gomberg 
and Voisin supplied the solos for 
violin, flute, oboe and trumpet, and 
the D major Orchestra] Suite of the 
famous Air, that was not originally 
intended for the G String. High 
spots were the slow movements of 
the two Brandenburgs, in both of 
Which the beauty of the perform- 
ance matched that of the music. 
The Suite was given a stunning 
presentation and one in which the 
music did not lose its Bach-like 
quality, And the audience seemed 
to like everything, 


Symphony Seat Sale 

The majority of tickets have 
Deen subscribed for the special 
Student series of five open re- 
hearsals by the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra, Remaining seats for 
the first rehearsal only are now 
on sale to the general bublic aft 
the Symphony Hall box offic 
This rehearsal wil] take place 
Vhursday evening, Nov. 9, at 7:30, 


E. POWER BIGGS 
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Brat ee . | Or was it because E. Power Biggs 
was to play Handel’s F major Con. 
certo for organ and orchestra that 
Mr. Munch decided he would re- 
inforce Handel's music by that of 
his great contemporary? The two 
composers differ in degree more 
than in kind, so the Handel] number, 
most pleasing in the slow divisions. 
made for a certain contrast, but not 
marked one. The Adagio from 

rio gets its name 

amusing to hear, and 


also used in the 
Sinfonia from 
ly a transcrip- 
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relude to the 
for violin alone. 

for three trumpets and 
Ings, harpsichord 

the strident regis- 
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E. POWER BIGGS 


me} ie Nnegan 1 Ss, the Orch 


tra’s 7 


thoven 


ncentennial 
and it 
that Mr. Munch eht that 
not played as much Bach as 
Incumbent upon him to do. The 
chestra got back day befor: VeSs- 
terday from an extended Western 
leaving little rehearsal time 
vesterday afternoon's concert, 
another reason for choosing a pro- 
gram that did not require extended 
preparation 3esides, most of the 
Wind and percussion players, and 
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| een just the way we would like it. 
Sometimes, but not always, the 
orchestra had its familiar sound, 


and if Mr. Munch was sometimes 
on the beam, he was otcasionally | f 
off it, partly missing the point with we 4 ) T : , 
Eon Gas geatiale and ‘deine : “a i FRIDAY AFI ERNOON, NovemMser 3, at 2:30 o'clock 
completely wrong with Franck. Yes- Be nd oe 
terday in the Fantastic. Symphony 
of Berlioz and in the Second Suite 
from Roussel’s ballet “Bacchus et’ 
Ariane,” conductor and orchestra : | 
ere alike superb. cea a - rs \ 
--With the visiting French orches- se e eee | a Esra 
two years ago, Mr. Munch had Se | eee. : -— 9 
mnown his sympathy for and under- 
anding of the Fantastic, but the re Ny 
Mehextra could hardly realise his eS AAAS Lede abialt oleh voy FRU E Sy os Me ss | Symphony No. 3 
imaginative intentions. I was espe- ee 8 a b _- _ 
fially aware of this, having heard oS oo | ¥ Il. | prs. Serie 
him do the piece with the New York : - | eS : £ a All coll 
hilharmonic a few months before. “ oe : | a 2 or Vivo 
‘The Boston Symphony, of course, : oo. 7 IV. ; Annee assai 
Bave him everything that he : cs ‘a % V. ) Allegro con impeto 
Wanted, besides giving Berlioz all eS ce r SEE ie 
that he had desired and certainly Oe a a # (First performance) 
more than he would have expected Se a | 
am his day. We were all struck with 
Me real bells used by the Orchestre 
Wationale in the finale. Since he 
evidently prefers them to the gen- 
erally used tubular chimes, Mr. 
Munch had some made for him in 
erance and they had their christen- 
mg yesterday. | 
. We'had heard the Roussel Suite 
once before, in December, 1946, 
when Mr. Munch conducted it here 
as guest. There is a certain kinship 
to the “Daphnis and Chloe,” of 
Ravel, on the whole a more striking 
and original creation. One can still 
wonder why Dr. Koussevitzky over- 
oKed this particular bet: Tonally 
music has about everything 
and yesterday one could revel in 
he rich and exciting sounds. 
David Diamond’s Third Symphony 
vas performed yesterday. for the 
rst time. It is well put together 
nd by no means unagreeable to 
ar. Somehow, it didn’t seem to 
ve much beyond the fact that 
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Il. A Ball i 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo iy 
III. Scene in the Meadows Mi 
Adagio t 
IV. March to the Scaffold Fe 
Allegretto non troppo : 
V. Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath 

Larghetto: Allegro 
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- SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Yesterday’s Symphony Concert 
was one to dispel doubts and revive 
drooping spirits. Either in the mat- 
ter of program or performance, and 


for one reason or another, every- | 


! 


i 


thing in this 70th season had not | 


been just the way we would like it. 
Sometimes, but not always, the 
orchestra nad its familiar sound, 


and if Mr. Munch was sometimes 
on the beam, he was occasionally 
off it, partly missing the point with 
Beethoven, for example, and going 
completely wrong with Franck. Yes- 
terday in the Fantastic Symphony 
of Berlioz and in the Second Suite 
from Roussel’s ballet “Bacchus et 
Ariane,” conductor and orchestra 
were alike superb. 

With the visiting French orches- 

tra two years ago, Mr. Munch had 
shown his sympathy for and under- 
standing of the Fantastic, but the 
orchestra could hardly realize his 
imaginative intentions. I was espe- 
cially aware of this, having heard 
him do the piece with the New York 
Philharmonic a few months before. 
The Boston Symphony, of course, 
gave him everything that he 
wanted, besides giving Berlioz al] 
that he had desired and certainly 
more than he would have expected 
in his day. We were all struck with 
the real bells used by the Orchestre 
Nationale in the finale. Since he 
evidently prefers them to the gen- 
erally used tubular chimes, Mr. 
Munch had some made for him in 
France and they had their christen- 
ing yesterday. 
We had heard the Roussel Suite 
Once before, in December, 1946, 
when Mr. Munch conducted it here 
as guest. There is a certain kinship 
to the “Daphnis and Chloe.” of 
Ravel, on the whole a more striking 
and original creation. One can stil] 
wonder why Dr. Koussevitzky over- 
Jooked this particular bet. Tonally 
this music has about everything 
and yesterday one could revel in 
the rich and exciting sounds. 

David Diamond’s Third Symphony 
Was performed yesterday. for the 
first time. It is well put together 
and by no means unagreeable to 
hear. Somehow, it didn’t seem to 
prove much beyond the fact that 


Mr. Diamond can write a Symphony 
after the cyclic pattern. The three 
fast movements were curiously sug- 
gestive of the Indian Suite of 
MacDowell, probably farthest from 
Mr. Diamond’s thoughts. He was 
present in the audience to acknow]l- 
edge the warm applause. 
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Allegro deciso 
{ Andante 
| Allegro vivo 
§ Adagio assai 
( Allegro con impeto 


(First performance) 


Seas Bae “Bacchus et Ariane.” Ballet Second Suite. Op. 42 


INTERMISSION 


Reveries, Passions 


Fantastic Symphony, Op. 144 


Largo: Allegro agitato € appassionato ass.ai 


A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 
Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio 
March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 
Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 
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Program Includes Works 
by Roussel, Berlioz 


By Harold Rogers 

David Diamond is a young 
American composer of dynamic 
talent and, to judge by the first 
performance of his Third Sym- 
phony, of untempered zeal. But 
this symphony, which had _ its 
delayed premiére yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, is al- 
ready five years old. His Fourth 
Symphony was heard here in 
1948: he is presently at work on 
his Fifth. Any evaluation of the 
composer of 1945 may not, there- 
fore, have much relation to the 
composer of 1930 H-Y. 50 

Charles Munch ‘opened the 
Boston Symphony program yes- 
terday with Mr. Diamond’s Third, 
continued it with Albert Roussel’s 
Second Suite from the “Bacchus 
et Ariane” Ballet, and brought it 
to a resounding close with his 
colossic reading of the Berlioz 
Symphony, “Fantastique.” ‘ 

ss t romt 

Since Mr. Diamond admits that, 
While a_ student in France, he 
came strongly under Roussel’s in- 
fluence, it was interesting to hear 
works by both men on the same 
program. Anw comparison of the 
two suggests that the differences 
between them are similar to the 
cultural differences between 
America and France. America 
artistically is still a heady young- 
ster, vigorous, explosive, and 
largely untamed. French culture 
is the distillation of centuries, 
varified, mellowed, and con- 
trolled. 

Mr, Diamond’s Symphony, con- 
ceived in absolute terms, has 
great originality and movement, 
all bound together in good form, 
and flavored with strong, exotic 
spices, The first and fifth move- 
ments are much alike in allegro 
motion and staccato rhythms, an 
intentional likeness since’ the 
form is cyclical, The third move- 
ment, though in lighter humorous 
mood, also resembles the end 
movements in its flavoring. By the 
time we»reach the finale, there- 
fore, we are surfeited with the 
Same dish. 


But the second movement is a 
serenely songful Andante that 
comes in excellent contrast to the 
first. The fourth movement, an 
Adagio, is least American in feel- 
ing, though the modal harmonies 
and parallel motion are well em- 
ployed for the elegiac mood. 


In the “Bacchus et Ariane” 
Suite, which. dates from 1932, 
Roussel has chosen his condiments 
With greater care than Mr. Dia- 
mond and has been economical in 
their use. He summons up classical 
scenes and peoples them with 
pagan gods, The moods are in turn 
dreamy, idyllic, sensuous, lyrical, 
and culminate in a dithyrambic 
Bacchanale. Roussel’s music is a 
successful bridge between the im- 
pressionistic and the modern 
schools. There is much to satisfy 
those of the older school or the 
advance guard, 


oe: ie 


Mr. Munch has chosen a pro- 
gram that is compelling from first 
to last. It is obviously music that 
he loves to play, for he played it 
all with a fierce enthusiasm. The 
listeners were accordingly instant 
and vociferous in their response. 
When Mr. Munch conducts works 
that fall naturally into his métier. 
as these works did, he is difficult 
to equal, 

The Berlioz “Fantastique” was 
presented by Mr. Munch in Sym- 
phony Hall when he was on tour 
two seasons ago with his French 
National Orchestra. Last April he 
Was awarded the Grand Prix du 
Disque by L’Académie Charles 
Gros for his recording of this sym- 
phony with the same orchestra. It 
1S a work on which he has lav- 
ished his loving care. Though 
hopelessly ahead of its time when 
Composed 120 years ago, many of 
its Ingenious effects are now less 
than commonplace. But Mr. 
Munch has revivified it brilliantly 
with a fiery life. The two new 
bells, cast in France expressly for 
the Boston Symphony, are haunt- 
ingly effective as they toll through 


the Dies Irae on the “Witches’ 
Sabbath,” bso 


Composer in Interview 


Talks About His Third 


By Klaus G. Roy 


John Brook 

Victor di Stefano, percussion- 
ist of the Boston Symphony, and 
one of the two new bells spe- 
cially cast in France for the or- 
chestra. The bells will be played 
at the week-end concerts when 
Charles Munch conducts the 
Berlioz ‘Fantastic’? Symphony. 


“Yes, I’ve been very fortunate 
with my symphonies,” David Dia- 
mond said. “Mitropoulos prem- 
iered my First, Koussevitzky the 
Second, Bernstein launched the 
Fourth here in 1948, and I’m now 
writing the Fifth for him!” 

It was logical that this proces- 
sion of important first perform- 
ances should bring up a simple 
question—what happened to the 
Third, if the Boston Symphony 
concerts of this Friday and Sat- 


urday are ,to give itgits werld 
premiere? {iz 36 woke 

“Well, it’s an Odd story,’ the 
composer continued, “but I don’t 
mind telling you. You recall the 
Reichhold Contest in Detroit, some 
five years ago’ I was pretty low 
on finances then, earning my liv- 
Ing as a radio orchestra player, 
and $25,000 sounded pretty in- 
viting. I submitted the Third 
Symphony, completed on July 28, 
1945. Didn’t even get honorable 
mention, Got thrown out with the 
first batch, 

“However, my symphony was 
tied up there for years. That’s 
why it has been lying unplayed 
for so long, but a premiére by the 
Boston Symphony was worth it.” 

Pi oe ae 


David Diamond is now 35, and 
the list of his prizes, commissions, 
and awards is almost as long as 
that of his works. One of his 
fellowships, a Guggenheim in the 
late 1930’s, took him to France. 

This week end the “Fantastic” 
Symphony of Berlioz will be the 
fitting climax to a program that 
includes also Albert Roussel’s 
“Bacchus and Ariane” Second 
Ballet Suite. which Mr. Munch 
played here with his French Or- 
chestra before he took over as 
head of the Boston Symphony. 

“All that makes it a doubly 

‘ ; 9? a 
meaningful program to me,’ Mr. 
Diamond said. “It was through 
Roussel, you see, that I first met 
Mr. Munch in 1937. Roussel was 
just like a father to me when I] 
studied in Paris — some people 
have even commented on a rela- 
tionship between his music and 
mine, and there is much to it. 
Well, one day he said to me, ‘You 
must come and meet my good 
friend Charles Munch.’ I came, 
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“Ariane.” But the fundamenta“nus- , | 
ularity, the dry, taut quality, those invokes a flavor of open spaces, 


I . 
and Mr, Munch and I spent the came from Roussel himself and are of Panoramic serenity, of repose 


evening playing my ‘Psalm for 
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Munch Conducts Two 


Orchestra’ on two pianos!” On all 
these counts it was no surprise 
to hear the composer giving in- 
structions at Tuesday’s rehearsal 
—‘‘mezzoforte, sans accents,” and 
Mr, Munch gravely interpreting 
for the orchestra: ‘‘Mezzoforte, 
without accents!” 


nt hee 


How, possibly, did the Third 
Symphony compare in musical ex~ 
pression with “Timon of Athens,’ 
which Leonard Bernstein played 
at Tanglewood last summer? 

“Oh, no connection at all,” the 
composer protested. “That was 
music entirely based on the inter- 
pretation of a literary and psycho- 
logical situation: it’s something 
like the Fifth Symphony, which 
deals with the Oedipus Rex story 
—quite some effects in that... 
No, the Third is entirely pure 
music, no program of any kind.” 

Was it an illusion to deduce 
from a cursory hearing that there 
Was some relationship between 
the first and last movements? 

“Absolutely not! As a matter 
of fact all the five movements 
grow out of one another, the- 
matically speaking. What you've 
got here is a real cyclical form. 
No, no, of course this is not 
meant to be obvious, a la Franck. 
Certain motifs just serve as uni- 
fying strands, and they are en- 
tirely transformed from move- 
ment to movement; like this one. 


for example... .” And Mr. Dia- 
mond pointed out in the score 
how this metamorphosis works. 

He explained how he spends 
several years merely sketching 
and letting his ideas germinate. 
so that when he writes it al} 
down in a few months, the whole 
work can assume a natural and 
homogeneous form, whatever its 
contrasts. 

The vigorous first movement is 
in clear sonata form, and the last 
IS a rondo-sonata combination 
With extensive development. The 
Scherzo is flanked by two slow 
movements, the second quite 
chorale-like in nature. and the 
Whole work takes about 35 min- 
utes, 

“Yes, the Symphony really runs 


the gamut,” Mr, Diamond con- 
cluded, 


Symphonies: ‘Fantastic’ 
and Diamond’s No. 3 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch conducts two sym- 
phonies at the concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra this week: 
the “Fantastic” of Berlioz, and the 
No, 3 by David Diamond, which re- 
celves urst performances anywhere, 
The remaining piece is the Second 
Suite from Albert Roussel’s ballet 
“Ariane et Bacchus,” which Mr. 
Munch introduced to Boston as guest 


conductor in 1946. 

David Diamond finished his Third 
Symphony in July, 1945. He has 
this to say about it in the program 
book: “. . . it consolidates the cyclic , 
form by amalgamating all thematic | 
harmonie and rhythmic material | 
throughout the five ‘movements.’ | 
This is compact and highly orga- 
nized music, and I think you might. 
also call it technically theoretical. | 
It is not so good as the Fourth Sym- 
phony, and perhaps there is a rea- 
son why the Third has waited five 
years for its premiere. | 

You get the impression that the 
Third, which has a rough exterior: 
‘and a fairly heavy texture, may’ 
llook better on paper than it sounds | 
in performance. It is not markedly | 
melodic, apart from the slow move-' 
iment, although in his Fourth Mr. 
Diamond proved very inventive in 
ithe matter of tunes. The rhythms 
of the Third are insistent and me- 
ichanistic, the accents sudden and 
i strong, and the whole thing gives 
‘you a feeling of aiming at abstrac- 
ition. I was glad to be able to hear 
iit, however, and so must the com- 
poser, who bowed from where he sat 


in the pre ag | 
ae | FS 7 
Roussel’s musico-ballet#treatment 


of the Ariane-Theseus-Bacuius le- 
gend is vastly different from the 
lush, stylized opera Strauss con- 
trived on the subject. Roussel was 
writing for stage motion in the form 
of dancing, however, which accounts 
or the prevalence of fast tempos, 
nd the quickly-running fragments 
of melody that burst out of the in- 
tricate orchestral fabric and then 
disappear back into it. Roussel must 
have absorbed something from 
Ravel, for that tiny giant of the 
art of dance musie and orchestration 
lurks behind a good portion of 


distinctive. It was good; indeed, to and warmth, ‘There follows one 


hear this admirable modern French 
music again, 

As he had done here two years 
‘ago with the French Orchestre Na- 
tional, Mr. Munch created a sensa- 
tion with his blazing; virtuoso per- 
ormance of Btrlioz’ wonderful old 
‘Fantastic.” Oftentimes Mr. Munch 
had it go very, very fast, but there 
was nothing of actual distortion and 
certainly not of coarseness about it. 
In fact, the Boston Symphony played 
like 100-odd angels. But the brilli- 
ance, the passion and the gorgeous 
colors were overwhelming. 

Only .the Boston Symphonv’s new 
bells were something of a dis- 
appointment, for they did not equal 
tne French orchestra’s clear. true- 
toned bells we heard in 1948. These 
lew bells are better than the Boston 
»ymphony’s old tubular gongs, but 
t seems we have merely swapped 
ne set of jJangling overtones for 
another, 


Symphony Concert 


J rhe Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, fave the 
fourth program of its 70th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
ne program: 

Symphony NO. Biases bs David Diamond 
Bacchus et Ariane,’’ Op, 43....Roussel 
Fantastic Symphony, Op. 144...” Berlioz 


TT Re a ee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Yesterday’s concert was what 
1S known, for want of a more ex- 
pressive term, a hair-raiser. It 
Was everything else, too, filled 
as it was with a new Symphony, a 
very atmospheric item not too 
often encountered, and one of the 
most exciting works in all the 


repertoire, fi- . $ a, (il.alol 


The new work produced. in me 


at least, very mingled impres- 


sions, but on the whole I found 
David Diamond’s Third Sym- 
phony a work of considerable ex- 
pressive power, of abundant jn- 
vention and of great technica] 
mastery of the orchestra. Its first 
movement contrasts a strong 
rhythmic figure of American 
Indian-like character with a long- 
breathing lyrical phrase for 
strings, the whole establishing 
the cyclical development—and 
very novel—atmosphere of piano, 
harps and flutes in a low register, 


of the best and most amusing 
orchestral scherzos I’ve heard in 
any work. The orchestral com- 
binations, the surprises, the bit- 


ter-sweet whimsies are thoroughly. 
entertaining, but it does go on’ 


after it has made its pomt. 
Oddly enough, although the 
adagio that follows again Cap- 


tures the note of lyrical express- 


ivity of the second movement, and 
although the finale is muscular 
and vigorous, something occurs 
Somewhere along the line to 
‘undermine the interest the first 
three movements achieve, It is 
‘true a contrasting slow move- 
ment seems required between the 
Scherzo and the finale (and it 
would be a pity to sacrifice this 
one), but there is something too 
much of Mr. Diamond’s rather 
special musical language before 
this 35-minute piece comes to an 
end. It is a good language, an 
original and a forceful sound that 
is lucid and transparent yet 
urgent and telling; perhaps too 
telling to extend itself beyond its 
proper time, 

Roussel’s Second Ballet Suite 
to “Sacchus et Ariane” one of the 
pieces which introduced us to the 
singularly vivid art of Charles 
Munch in 1946, is a pleasure from 
beginning to end. Although it 
reflects none of the sound of 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe.” it 
does parallel its musical course, 
taking us through a mythical] 
romance to a bacchanale of in. 
toxicated vehemence. The orches- 


tral textures are at once subtle 
and clamorous, poetic and invigo- 
rating, and Mr. Munch brought 


out every detail with the orches- 
tra in the top of its form tonally 


and technically, 

As for. the performance of 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony in 
Mr. Munch’s hands it fulfills 
every qualification of its title. 
I know of no conductor who can 
achieve the heart-stopping sense 


of misterioso he he can, with the 
result that the moments of ex- 
treme pianissimo (as in the en- 
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trance of the violas In tne siow 
movement) proved to be aS ex- 
citing as the ferocious climaxes 
for full orchestra. 

He had brought back from 
France a new set of bells for this 
work, and it must be said their 
debut lent additional impact to 
the “Witches’ Sabbath,” the pas- 
Sages involving the “Dies Irae” 
being all but overwhelming. How 
the musicians ever negotiated the 
concluding round at the speed de- 
manded of them I cannot imagine. 
It may be added, incidentally, 
that Louis Speyer’s playing of the 
English horn was, as_ always, 
superb, and that both of the new 
first desk artists (Ralph Gom- 
berg, oboe, and Gino Cioffi, clar- 
inet) had opportunity to reveal 
again their fine musicianship. 
The program next week offers 
Yehudi Menuhin as _ soloist in 
Mozart’s D major Concerto, the 
other pieces being Schoenberg’s 
Chamber Symphony and Shvu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1 in B flat. 


is not easy to state in words, but 
briefly it is this—Koussevitzky is 
home again. ... 

Brahms and Sibelius are Kous- 
sevitzky favorites; but this year 
being Sibelius’s eighty-fifth an- 
niversary, there is another good 
reason to emphasize the titanic 
Compositions by the Finnish 
master, 

After an incisive and dramatic 
reading of Brahms’ “Tragic” 
Overture, Dr. Koussevitzky 
launched into Brahms’ Third 
Symphony in F major and 
brought out a limpid beauty, par- 
ticularly in the first three move- 
ments, that caressed the ear, 
soothed the senses, and exalted 
the spirit. 

In the Sibelius Second Dr, 
Koussevitzky produced an intense 
response to the magnificent storm 
Clouds and the Seething moods of 
foreboding, He carefully built the 
two gigantic climaxes of the final 
movement, which precede the 
stately melody, with an inevitable 
emotional and dynamic crescendo. 
He made the mountainous coda 


Conductor on Return Plays 


Works by Brahms, Sibelius 


By Harold Rogers 


serge Koussevitzky mounted 
the podium in Symphony Hall 
last night for the first time since 
he retired from the conductorship 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in August, 1949. He re- 
iurned in a sunburst of success 
chat matched the sweeping, tri- 
umphant® theme from the last 
movement of Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony—the fina selection on 
his program. {("9 +O Inn 

Hale, vigorous, and of youthfu 
agility, Dr. Koussevitzky faced 
his old orchestra and Wrought the 
same old magic. He filled the hall 
With a golden luminosity of sound 
and great emotional warmth. His 
strings had the familiar fiery 
lushness, his woodwinds their 
monochromic unity, his brasses 
their orotund utterances, And yet 
While these things were as they 
used to be there was an addi- 
tional element in last night’s con- 
cert that made it very special. It 


gloriously radiant. 

While. abroad last winter Dr. 
Koussevitzky had a visit with 
an old friend, a noted European 
conductor, 

“IT want you to advise me.” 
the conductor said. “They want 
me to play some Sibelius because 
it is Sibelius’s eighty-fifth year, 
But I don’t know any Sibelius, 
What should I play?” 

“I will tell you,” Koussevitzky 
answered, “If you want great 
music,-play the Seventh. If you 
want a great success, play the 
Second!” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The most interesting Symphony 
Concert of the season, that of yes- 
terday, spanned nearly three and a 
half centuries of instrumental’ 


music. The first number was the 


Sonata Pian e Forte for brass in- 
struments that the younger Gabrieli 
wrote in 1957, and immediately after 
it came the arrangement for full 
orchestra that Schoenberg made in 
1935 of the Chamber Symphony that 
he had composed 29 years before. 

After that Mr. Munch went back 
to the 18th century in a Violin Con- 
certo in D major attributed to 
Mozart and introduced to Boston 
on this occasion by Yehudi Menuhin. 
The final number, which brought 
matters to the middle of the 19th 
century, was the First Symphony of 
Schumann, And _ throughout the 
afternoon, as it seemed to this 
observer, the Boston Svmphony 
never played better and ever 
sounded better. ((- 5 4, Fox 

The Gabrieli, resembling in style 
the choral music of the day, gave 
the brass choir an opportunity such 
as it seldom receives, One could 
revel in the sounds that these 
virtuosi produced, The piece had 
been played at the Symphony Con- 
certs in 1935 under Sir Adrian 
Boult. We had heard the schoen- 
berg three years ago, when Mr. de 
Carvalho conducted the original 
version for 16 instruments. 

The work gains, at least in a 
large hall, by its transfer to the full 
orchestra; and even if you didn’t 
like the music itself, you could 
hardly fail to be impressed hy 
Shoenberg’s amazingly resourceful 
orchestration. Belonging to his 
transitional period, or between the 
frankly romantic and the radical 
phases of his work, it is predomi- 
nantly Straussian in character, 
seeming more so in the new ver- 
sions and sounding, curiously 
enough, not only like the Strauss 
that had already been written, but 
like the Strauss that was to come. 
The piece suffers a little from want 
of organization; its dissonances no 
longer distress. 

The Mozart Concerto, supposedly 
written by him as No. 7, at the age 
of 21, contains much that he might 
well have written and much that 
might easily have been composed 
DY someone less gifted. Yet such 
Mozart authorities as Einstein and 
Saint-Foix have expressed their be- 
lief in its authenticity. Anyway, it 
was a pleasure to hear it, and par- 
ticularly in so fine a performance 
as that of Mr. Menuhin. 

That which Mr. Munch did last 
year for the Schumann Fourth he 
did yesterday for the First. Bar. 
ring a tendency to sentimentalize, 
forgivable enough in Schumann, 


this was a glorious re-creation of a 
vernal music that had never sound- 
ed so fresh. We can now only wait, 
as patiently as possible, to see what 
Mr. Munch can do with the Second 


|and Third. 


Pertormances 
For Students 
Inaugurated 


It was a thoroughly casual. and 
entertaining evening, all con- 
sidered. Symphony Hall was 
about three-quarters filled, mostly 
with music students though some 


of the seats were taken by the 
general public. Members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra were 
in business suits or sports clothes, 
some tieless, some _ jacketless, 
Charles Munch wore the same 
gray lounging jacket that he pre- 
fers for rehearsals, Yehudi Men- 
uhin appeared in a comfortable 
sport shirt. The first concert in 
this new rehearsal series by the 
Boston Symphony had an appeal 
quite unlike that of their formal 
appearances. 4f/~ J{@-52 Qronct 
The listeners got their money’s 
worth—perhaps a bit more—since 
Mr. Munch’s_ repetitions ex- 
tended the playing time about a 
half an hour beyond the usual 
concert. He was extremely vocal, 
barking directions to his players 
While the music was in progress, 
At one time he left the podium 
to move among the desks, all for 
the sake of a certain pianissimo. 
At another time he borrowed a 
pencil from Joseph de Pasquale, 
first violist, corrected the master 
score, and then returned it, his 
baton in action all the while, 
Mr. 'Munch rehearsed the num- 
bers that the orchestra wil] play 


,at the week-end concerts—a 


sonata by Gabrieli, Schonberg’s 
Chamber Symphony, Schumann’s 
First Symphony, and thé Mozart 
Violin Concerto No. (, BR. 2T1iA 
The Mozart was interrupted sev- 
eral times while Mr. Menuhin 
conterred with Mr. Munch on the 
details involved, Though applause 
had been discouraged, in the wel. 
coming address by George Judd, 
the orchestra’s renee a the 
audience made an exception in the 
case of Mr. Menuhin. H. R, 
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(Version for Full Orchestra) 


.Chamber Symphony, 
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.Violin Concerto in D major 


(No. 7), K. 271A 


Allegro maestoso 
Andante 
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Andante un poco maestoso; allegro molto vivace 
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Munch Conducts Symphonies 
By Schonberg and Schumann 


By Harald Ragere 


it was a cheertul concert yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, Even Schonberg’s “Kam- 
mersymphonie,” which has_ its 
Share of storm Clouds, could not 
obscure the impression of. sun- 
li ‘it provided by Mozart and 
Schumann, Yehudi Menuhin gave 
a radiant performance of Mozart's 
Concerto in D major, K, 271A. 
Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony 
No, 1, in B-flat major, was ail 
that its title implies, Charles 
Munch opened the program with 
an opulent reading of Gabrieli’s 
Sonata Pian e Forte (composed in 
1597), played by the brass section 
of the 4989 Symphony Orches- 
tra. /-4] , iy) bn orn. 

This version” of chonberg’s 
Chamber Symphony. re-scored for 
full orchestra by the composer in 
1935, has both emotional and his- 
torical appeal. Written ‘in 1906, it 
is the last work in his first period. 
He had not altogether let go of 

agner’s chromatic harmonies 
with his left hand, nor had he 
completely grasped his own new 
System of atonality with his right. 

In the first version, however. 
in which each of ID instruments 
iS given something of an equal 
Standing, the effect is far more 
original and advanced, The full 
orchestra destroys its sense of 
Compactness, restores Wagnerian 
tone colors. and has a tendency 
to draw the work farther back 
into time than it deserves. 

The harmonic basis of the piece 
—radical enough in 1906 but al- 
most trite in 1950—makes use of 
the fourth-tone row in melodic 
and harmonic relation to the 
Whole-tone scale. But the old 
chromaticism, often attenuated to 
a point where it Can hardly be 
Tecognized, is stil] much in evyj- 
dence, One’s personal response 
to the work, either pro or con, 
Should not interfere with his 
respect for its historical Place as 
a trail blazer. Schonberg is be- 
lieved by Many to have exerted 
the greatest Single influence upon 
contemporary M'sic, 
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After the rehearsal Thursday 


night Mr, enuhin — assured 
friends backstage that the Mozart 
concerto he is Playing this week 
end js authentic, It’s true. he said. 


that the autograph is lost, but 


added that Mozart scholars, in-, 


Cluding Alfred Einstein, consider 
its authenticity incontestable. 

“And besides, there’s this sec- 
tion in the minor in the slow por- 
tion,” Mr. Menuhin pointed out. 
referring to the score. “Whenever 
Mozart writes in the minor, 
there’e always something quite 
touching about it.” The cadenzas, 
he reported, are by Georges 
Enesco, with whom he has per- 
lormed the concerto on several 
occasions, 

Mr. Menuhin was in excellent 
form yesterday, Playing with even 
greater warmth and brilliance 
than he did at the Thursday re- 
hearsal, One could relax in the 
security of ‘nowing that he was 
completely secure in all depart- 
ments—intonation, style, and an 
impeccable technique, Enesco’s 
cadenzas, though somewhat ota 
departure from Mozartian sim- 
plicity, were ingeniously worked 
out and errung in performance. 


The Schumann First is one of 
those architectural] Masterpieces 
that were apparently constructed 
with no engineering problems 
whatever. Its Shape and flow SO 
Clearly assert themselves that the 
conductor and musicians need but 
open their hearts and respond, 

This is not to Say that it wil] 
Play itself; few symphonies will. 
Mr. Munch save it his most care- 
ful and loving direction. He 
Clearly revealed the serene beau- 
ties of the Larghetto. He pointed 
up the lightnese and gayety of the 
Scherzo with its two contrasting 
Trios, He built -the final Allegro 
movement into a spinning climax, 

if Mr. Munch has been Criti«~ 
cized :for a baton that gains in 
momentum, in this instance he 
Was acting under Schumann’s au- 
thority, Te Jakes before }{ 
eoubie bar (in Peter's edition) the 
€MpoO marking je « 
accelerando”! "om Fee 8 7 


Munch Begins Symphony 
Rehearsals for Students 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra started some- 
thing new last night: a series of 
five public rehearsals for students. 
It all came about when a group of 
educators in Greater Boston, aware 
of the fact that many students were 
unable to hear the Boston Sym- 
phony because the five local series 
are sold out, approached officials of 


the orchestra to see what ht be 
‘done. hbr bol? ~SO 
Mr. Munth put forward’ the s\ig- 


gestion of a series of evening re- 
hearsals. They decided upon five 
such, all rush seats, at a total cost, 
including Federal tax, of $8. 

So at 7:30 last night—the usual 
time for evening rehearsals—Sym- 
phony Hall was nearly filled by 1600 
students and 400 of the general pub- 
lic, to whom the series was made 
available. The orchestra came on 
stage in whatever clothes they hap- 
pened to be wearing yesterday. 


some in shirt sleeves and some in 
sport shirts. 


Ot ten oss eee 


Smiles, Then to Work 


On the conductor's stand was 
placed the small, high chair which 
Mr. Munch occasionally uses when 
rehearsing. He came on wearinc 
his usual long tan Jacket, which is 
a sort of working uniform for him 
He smiled at applause hii turned 
to the evening's work Without any 
ceremony. 

For these are renearsals, not con 
certs. “I shall act as if thare were 
no one there except the orchestra,”’ 
said Mr. Munch in advance, and 
he did. 

What they rehearse Is, of course. 
the program for the regular Friday 
and Saturday concerts of the next 
two days. This week it consists of 
Gabrieli’s Sonata Pian e forte, the 
Chamber Symphony of Arnold 


Schoenberg in the revised version 
for full orchestra; Moezart’s Violin 


Concerto in D major, Koechel cat- 
alogue number 271-A. and the 


pring” Symphony of Robert 


Schumann. 


There was nothing in the contract 
oi Yehudi Menuhin, soloist of the 
week, to require him to be present, 
but he eagerly said he would for 
three reasons: (1), because the rev- 
enue derived from these student 
rehearsals goes to the orchestra’s 


ension fund; (2), because he liked 

the idea anyway, and (3), because, 
as he said: “I think we need two 
rehearsals for Mozart: Mozart is 
never so easy as one thinks. 


Mr. Menuhin, also, turned up in 
his working clothes, which included 
a long, California-style brown sport 
shirt. 


Oe as es 


Doubly Full of Color 
Whenever he thought it neces- 


sary, Mr. Munch stopped the orches- 
tra, explained what he wished cor- 
rected or changed and resumed the 
music, What he said, in his sharp, : 
rather high-pitched voice could | 
have been understood only by those 
fairly close to the stage (and the 
first five rows of seats on the floor 
were roped off and un-occupied.) 
It all went beautifully. The audi- 


ence of mostly young people was 
quiet and attentive, and though 


they could hardly keep from ap- 
plauding when the musicians came 
to the end of a piece, it was ex- 
tended and accepted in good spirit, 
and didn’t hold up the work 

This was one of the brightest 
audiences, color-wise. that ] have 
ever seen in Symphony Hall when 
this orchestra has been on the stage. 
Looking out over the house you 
suddenly realized that the girls are 
wearing a lot of red this season. 
As for the males, it seemed like 
acres of sport jackets. 

The next Boston Symphony re- 
hearsal will be Dec. 14. 
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Sixteen hundred. ’students. and 
about four hundred members of 
the general public turned out last 
night to witness the Bo$ton Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its first public 
rehearsal of modern times and 
one of the most colorful concerts 
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in the history of the organization. it and the composers who lay te 
Charles Munch had set the key- it This, together with et sponta- 

note when he announced “We will neity of the student pro gram 

rehearse as though we _ were should - propagatio Be i 

alone.” At first the musicians seis 

seemed a little self-conscious sit- 

Sing before, a capacity house in 

Sport shifts and jackets but as, 

they warmed to their task, coats 

were thrown over the backs of 

chairs and ties were loosened. As 

for the audience itself, it con- SCHOENBERG 

trasted strongly with the usual patie aed Wate ihs 

Friday and Sunday symphonic : * Speteate Seiad 

goers. Shirtsleeves predominated ZILLIG 

and blazing Sweaters CUPneEG THE = radio Symphony Orchestra 

floor of the hall into ee of Frankfurt 

rug from above. J f~ f “5 0 333 rpm — $4.85 

_. For most it was an unparalleled 

opportunity to watch tonight's 

‘program come into being. Not 

‘only that ,it also proved to bean 

entertaining and lively show. 

Conductor Munch in his cus- 

tomary rehearsal jacket, gray 


Economy for Symphon 
flannel trousers, and crepe-soled 


Shoes stalked the players with ‘To be yg Editor of The Herald: | M;: 


ferocious intensity from one. side * is with, great rene tat i ; 
of the stage to the other. The au- OSCT HI rs to & on 
feng ire gosh » eh vere i ym | e ¥. tra, “have, re. 
his baton an red Zighera, cel- EN 
list, Joseph de Paadiile first ce 2 postr? Oe 
viola, and Jean Cauhape, second i ratte a 
viola, were caught in a three-way chestra,” to its financial barnes 
squeeze play trying to pick it up. I believe I am not alone, 
And when an offending photog- - ine in the wilderness, | but 
rapher was removed after he had b sacl as I do. The ‘Boston § Men 
stumbled across a riser during phony Orchestra is a great sl : 
a diminuendo passage. stitution, of which all Bostor ian in 
It was the initial time in 50 ire proud and io statetal sm 
years that such an event had he wid eats ail institutions ee 
taken place here. The early scram- ‘instead of going to. i 
ble for the unreserved seats split tives, or to the p 
into three waves, some students mor me 


heading for the financially august 
regions in front, others sitting 
on the rim of the horseshoe where 
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Symphony Rehearsal 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Charles Munch conducting, gave the 


first 
of a series of Thocvsday rehearsals for 
ht. 


Students last nig 


By ROBERT NAYLOR 
Sixteen hundred students and 


about four hundred members of 


the general public turned out last 
night to witness the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra in its first public 


rehearsal of modern times and 
one of the most colorful concerts 
in the history of the organization. 


the acoustics were good, and the 
rest spilling along the sides where 
they could observe the technique 
of Yehudi Menuhin, the soloist 
tonight. But wherever one sat the 
impression was projected that 
this waS more than a chance to 
watch the Symphony with its 
hair down. It was a chance to ob- 
serve the constant toil at the core 
of great music and to recognize 
the stature of the man who play 
it and the composers who made 


Charles Munch had set the key- it This, together with the sponta- 
note when he announced “We will neity of the student program 
rehearse as though we were should ysyre 3 S,Propagation. 
alone.” At first the musicians 
seemed a little self-conscious sit- se 
sing before a capacity house in 
sport shifts and jackets but as. 
they warmed to their task, coats! 
were thrown over the backs of 
chairs and ties were loosened. As 
for the audience itself, it con- 
trasted strongly with the | rere 
Friday and Sunday symphonic iumshente Panett 
goers. Shirtsleeves predominated ZILLIG 
and blazing sweaters turned the Radio Symphony Orchestra 
floor of the hall into a mgny-hued of Frankfurt 
rug from above. Jf~J/@~5 0 333 rpm — $4.85 

For most it was an unparalleled 


cpportunity to watch tonight’s 
program come into being. Not 
only that ,it also proved to be an 
entertaining and lively show. 
Conductor Munch in his. cus- 
tomary rehearsal jacket, gray 
flannel trousers, and crepe-soled 
shoes stalked the players with 
ferocious intensity from one side 
of the stage to the other. The au- 
dience loved it when he dropped 
his baton and Alfred Zighera, cel- 
list, Joseph de Pasquale, first 
viola, and Jean Cauhape, second 
viola, were caught in a three-way 
‘squeeze play trying to pick it up. 
‘And when an offending photog- 
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SCHOENBERG 


Economy for Symphony 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

It is with great regret that we, 
the subscribers to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, have re- 
ceived a second appeal to come, 
this time as “Friends of the Or- 
chestra,” to its financial rescue: 


I believe I am not crying alone, 
as one in the wilderness, but 
that there are very many who 
feel as I do. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is a great in- 
stitution, of which all Bostonians 
are proud and also grateful. But 
there comes a time in the lives 
of all men and institutions when, 
instead of going to their rela- 
tives, or to the public, begging 
for more financial help, they 
Should call a halt to ever in- 
creasing expenditure, and follow 
the less pleasant path of retrench- 
ment. 


rapher was removed after he had 
stumbled across a riser during 
a diminuendo passage. 

Jt was the initial time in 50 
years that such an event had 
taken place here. The early scram- 
ble for the unreserved seats split 
into three waves, some students 


heading for the financially august 
regions in front, others sitting 
on the rim of the horseshoe where 





, Pleces. Such a course, + gpeen was | 
The Trustees tell us only of a . , i : more or less required of them, and R 
large and ever increasing deficit. | : he played chiefly the Rag siord of , 
I do not think they have ever Beethoven, Brahms an ibelius, FYE 


i j little Prokefieft..now 
given us a list of economies, so putting in a P 


i and then. ~ “30 

perhaps I may be excused if i Grobieiale a in America, B RUDOLPH ELIE 
suggest a few that leap to one’s said Koussevitzky, “live like kings,” y 
mind as act. 2 fi | some of them making almost twice LTE 
enumerate: ff/a be» > Ltsk as much money in a week as their ° ° 

Why not engage a conductor h . European counterparts do in a The Koussevitzky Light 
for such a number of. concerts To Conduct Sy mpnony in month. Rehearsals are expensive and | D I R 
_as he will conduct without finding ‘ therefore scarce, though in Rome 
it necessary to take a holiday Five Concerts the players urged an extra one on nd ar oom 
which necessitates engaging a nim, saying that they would pay for We fumbled around in the darkness of 


] | it. In general the orchestras do not 
— a ra BY WARREN STOREY SMITH compare with ours. the hallway, found the coat tree as the 


; ; itz it le j ' 
full salary? The guest conductor Dr. Serge Kousseyitzky is back in Koussevitzky reiterated his plea barely glowing lights flickered up and 


, | for government support of music ' 
adds nothing financially to the’ Boston to lead his former band, the , 44 down, and hung up our coats and hats. 


, ad and the other arts. He had broached } 
a since Symphony Hall is Boston Symphony, as guest conduc- the matter to Roosevelt and also to Beyond, in the middle of the Suite at the 
already sold out. ‘ 


Why travel h ree tor. He will congmct tonight's con- Truman, mee: at. Lae Boa gh a Ritz, stood the dim, trim figure of Serge 
y travel so much, and so, cert and the next two Fridav-Satur- their interest. In point of fact, there , 
far, with the increase in railroad, day pairs, confining siteenear this is an organization now working on Koussevitzky. The lights gave a final, 


fares and hotel rates which have | week to the music of Brahms and : the matter. “Our symphony orches- eerie flicker and went out and stayed out. 
risen so high? : that of Sibelius, whose 85th birth- tras, said Koussevitzky, “are our “So we talk in the dark,” said the invisible 
Why engage so many costly! day occurs next month, and who has greatest treasures.” He was sure Koussevitzky, amused and entirely «aan 
soloists, or give oratorios which, | not been represented at the Sym- the Boston Symphony would get . 
because of the choruses and solo- phony concerts since Dr. Koussevit- from the public the considerable cerned by the strange blackout that had 
ists, are also an expense? zky left in the spring of 1949. ron elly cig tad 2 yh descended over the city, “it is from no 
: ¢ . : 9 1 > j fg 
Why give so much new music, Most of the concerts of last sum- : isang mi windact Saiind af tain matter, no? fj -2 {. {Z Newhall 
the scores of which are again a mers Berkshire festival were under P / ed 
° i Koussevitzky’s direction and since successor, Charlés Munch, congratu- We groped our way into chairs en- 
heavy item? Why not become then he hae ‘bs tion ; : lating him for his interest in new circling the 76-year-old conductor, back in 
more truly a symphony orchestra ws 6been vacationing in : licy that had been fol- g yea uctor, 
Arizona. Last season he “guested” ewe a DONC, for hi : 
depending upon its own great. in Cuba, Brazil, Israel, Italy. France : lowd by every conductor of the town for his first series of appearances 
qualities, and Zlving us a new) and Belgium. This year, after hav- Boston Symphony. “If there is no with the Boston Symphony orchestra since 


ene : ng taken the Boston ymphony on - 9 his retirement two years ago, and sat like 
qualities of its members? This a tour to New York and other cities, : “there cannot ever be old music. 


would be, on the whole, a finer he will be one of the three condue’ a bunch of spiritualists at a seance await- 
way of meeting the regrettable) tors in charge of the tour of the ing the manifestation of the Shost. “Ha,” 
apt ge re by calling again) oe Philharmonic, and Boston Said Koussevitzky, no ghost, “tell me, 
on the subscribers to pay more for| wi ear him this winter in one : hay 

MEE which ore it ws a high, of the two concerts’ echeduled ces what is interesting in Boston since I am 
and petitioning them to give more either Mr. Bernstein or Mr. De | = away, 1t does not seem possible that I ait 
and more as “Friends of the Or-| Carvalho in the other. “a now only a visitor.” We assured him that 
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chestra.” The lar er num : Sunday afternoon Koussevitzky | se. as ; ; smd 
subscribers are mids rich veer Aig received the Boston music critics ~ the lights £oing out were interesting and 


| in his suite in the Rite Caritan in ; as wan novel, but how about him, what had he 
cen <, rye . or oe ae one of the strangest interviews ever : ~ -— been up to in which far-flung places? 
“Friends” en i at yy and psd granted, It began as the blackout | ae iy ~ , 

renads would diminish in more was commencing and most of it took : “ .» 3 Out of Tune 
ways than one. | ~, " : 


; | place in total darkness. Asked about le P—, “ , ” 
The time has come for solid conditions aboard, the conductor ee i od wr: I have conduct everywhere,” he 


economy. Instead of palliatives said that musical life there was “not : “Si : -, ~ exerened aio lastically, his voice 
let us all face the bad situation, rich.” People ‘flock t, dabiearts. : : mm \ youthful and vigorously modulated, 
accept it as temporary, to be though the price of them is dis. | , “Brazeel, Israel, Havana, Rome, Paris, 
met not by more begging from proportionately high, but the pro- « : London, Brussels, everywhere! It is 
the Subscribers, but by a realiza- grams are far more conservative : ey 4 tremendous experience!” But he was 
tion of those same subscribers, than those to which we are accus- : ye astonished to discover, he said, that 
of the call for retrenchment. tomed. Little new music is ‘heard, ee the musical life of Europe is not very 
ELIZABETH GASKELL NOR- even by the composers of those very : Vo rich. Nor did he find the quality of 
TON. countries. Most of thé conducting sii European or South American orches- 
Boston. | is done by guests and these itiner- tras very high. “They are out of tune,” 
ant leaders confine themselves to he said wryly, “they are technically 


what Koussevitz ‘alled “Parade- 
nett or gi pce fle ‘ig et Koussevitzky at Rehearsal often very good, and some of the musi- 
~ “9 , 





mus are great artists, but they are . 
careless about playing in tune.” two or three weeks’ ‘rest 
So in accepting guest appearances Ments. “No,” he said, “TI | 
everywhere he said he always stipulateq be regular conductor, no.” 
at least five rehearsals. In one case, even Soon after his appeat 
though the date of the concert was already § Boston Symphony he wi 
set when he arrived, he refused to appear § Israel Symphony in abot 
with the orchestra until he had had seven °F _ More concerts In the 
additional rehearsals. “I said either that this season, with Leon 
or I,g0 home,” he stated with amusement, 24 Eleazar De Carval 
»#'so we rehearsed.” But he has had occa-  teges of his, taking the 
sion to tune American orchestra, too, he that he returns to Euro 
added, “I will not tell you which one,” he  Yeported, audiences are 
Said, “but for the first rehearsal I spend fYresponsive than they sz 
45 minutes tuning every musician in the | ™ore concerts, coming back to Tangie- 
orchestra. To the clarinet player I said | Wood for the festival there this sum- 
‘why do you play G flat for G?’ ‘I do not mer. 
know,’ said the clarinet player, ‘I have At this point, all of the interviewers 
always played that way.’ You see, it jg Note-less in the dark, the lights blazed on. 
carelessness. So I tune and tune. Yoy And there sat Serge Koussevitzky in a 
cannot make the orchestra sound if it is rey herfing bone suit, a blue shirt and a 
not in tune,” red tie, the whole giving him the astonish- 
According to the conductor, who divides ing appearance of a man half his years, and 
his time these days (when not flying a}jj this, his sharp eyes, his bright expression 
over the place for guest appearances) be. and his vivacious attitude helped convey, 
tween his summer estate Overlooking his 00. We could do nothing but blink in the 
beloved Tanglewood and his winter home 4uick dazzle of the lights going on, but for 
near Phoenix, Arizona, the Europeans are ™ost of us, it seemed to me, as we depart- 
even more conservative than Americans ¢d, the blink was caused by the incan- 
when it comes to new music. “They do not escence of the man himself. 
play ~ new music at ail,” he said, “it is __ | . 0 
impossible for the young composer to have Q h h ir H 
his music played.” . FC estras vit Ur? 
One of the reasons for this, he ex- 
plained, is that European orchestras do not And 
have regular conductors, just a succession 
of one guest conductor after another. “So . Y 
the guest conductor only plays the things A > ( ) 
he is most successful with,” he calutinaind. mMmerica OMDp are ( 
“He has no responsibility to the musical 
life of the city he visits. Even I, who have 
all my life made it my business to play new 
music, never do any new music in Eurorx, 
It is a great pity. But I am very happy to 
see that’Mr. Munch plays new music in 
Boston just as I did.” 


Enjoying Role 


By Harold Rogers 


It is Serge Koussevitzky’s opin- 
ion that America is now develop- 
ing an advancing musical culture 
more rapidly than many countries 
abroad, The way to build such a 
culture, he said, is to play new 
compositions, He pointed out that. 
whereas American conductors are 


As for his acceptin h # eager to play new works, Euro- 
ee, Redlegs Recon pean orchestras are now quite 


ductor of the Detroit Symphony, when and conservatiye in their program- 
if it is revived, Mr. KKoussevitzky was very ing [[-+2 { Ye, G 
definite that the recent story to that effect The former’ conductor of the 
was not true. “I will help,” he said, “I will Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
do everything I can to help, but would I tonight will make his first appear- 
retire from Bostqn to become conductor ance in Symphony Hall since his 
of the Detroit orchestra? It is not pos- retirement in 1949, spoke to mem- 
sible.” It was clear that he is thoroughly an oe ae press at a a 
enjoying his present role as an inter- ‘st Sunday evening. He told ot 
national figure, conducting here and there a ite | 


a Havana, Israel, Rome, Brussels, 
with immense success, and having a good London, and Paris. 


the orchestras, Many European 
conductors are guests, appearing 
usually for only a week in any 
one place, sometimes two weeks 
at the most, He said that only a 
regular conductor can contribute 
to a growing culture, 

“If we do not have the new 
works, we will not have the old 
ones,” Dr. *«Koussevitzky © said. 
“There are Many good composers 
in postwar Europe who should be 
heard.” 

He is of the opinion that the 
quality of American orchestras 


is generally higher than that of; 


foreign ones, He put the Brazilian! 
Orchestra through 12 rehearsals 
before he was willing to have it 
perform in public, He tuned an- 
other orchestra for 20 minutes 
before all the instruments were 
on pitch, American players, he 
said, are treated like kings com- 
pared to musicians jin Europe. 
The salaries abroad amount to 
about $125 per month while the 


* cost of living is excessively high. 


Dr, Koussevitzky said that he 
tound the French National Or- 
chestra best in quality and the 
Belgian Orchestra best for disci- 
pline. The Israel Orchestra has a 
rare group of first and second vi- 
olins, he pointed out, but some 
of the other choirs are not so good. 

When the Israel Orchestra 
comes to America for its tour 
this winter, Dr. Koussevitzky will 
conduct 18 out of its 50 or 60 con- 
certs, Leonard Bernstein and 
Eleazar de Carvalho will conduct 
the others, One of these concerts 
Will be held in Boston. Another 
in Phoenix, Ariz., where he makes 
his winter home. will mark his 
first conducting appearance there, 

Dr, Koussevitzky stated that he 
is Willing to help Detroit rebuild 
its orchestra, which collapsed last 
year, but that he will not accept 
a regular conductorship, 

“I retired as regular conductor 
of the Boston Symphony because 
it was getting to be too much 
work for me,” he explained. “Why 
should I accept another regular 
position?” | 

It was pointed out that he had 
been keeping himself quite active 
since his retirement, 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, smil- 
ing, “but that is deceptive. I have 
three and maybe four weeks’ rest 
between engagements.” 

He said that he didn’t see how 
the Detroit Orchestra could re- 


build on a firm foundation unless 
it had a $5,000,000 endowment 
and owned its own hall. The de- 
mise of the Detroit Orchestra 
brought up the subject of gov- 
ernment sponsorship of the, arts, 
for which Dr. Koussevitzky has 
long been a champion. He has had 
two interviews with President 
Truman, the last of which was in 
January. 

“The President was very inter- 
ested,” Dr. Koussevitzky reported, 
and then added that the war in 
Korea doubtless diverted the 
President’s attention from -the 
project, 

“Our American -orchestras are 
our greatest assets In art,” he said. 
“and the government should stp- 
port them.” He felt that one rea- 
son American music is so little 
Known or understood in Europe 
is because American orchestras 
are not sent abroad. He pointed 
out that we have visiting orches- 
tras from Britain, France. or 
Israel, but that we send none 
across in exchange. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The local symphonic news of the | 


moment is the return to Symphony 
Hall of Koussevitzky for a fort- 
night’s term as guest conductor. 
There is as yet no reason for addi- 
tional comment; we have heard 
familiar music, Brahms and Sibelius, 
in long familiar interpretations. Just 
now my mind is on his successor 
aS an interpreter of Schumann, 
hardly one of the orchestral best- 
sellers. Last season Mr. Munch had 
us all agog over his version of the 
Fourth Symphony. Two weeks ago 
he was equally persuasive with the 
more tractable matter of the First, 
making it sound as it seemed 
never to have sounded before 
St a o Poe! 

Indeed, Mr. Munch has ‘put Schu- 
mann in a better light as an orches- 
trator; and the ineptness of his 
orchestration has long been a by- 
word. Such matters can be rectified 


by an actual revision of the score, | 


but I am informed that Mr. Munch, 
in the ease of the First, anyway, 
left things pretty much as _ they 
were. Rimsky-Korsakov has _ said 
that scores fall into three types: 
those that sound well, those than can 
be made to sound well, and those 
that cannot. Schumann is seldom 
that bad, though his symphonies 
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“ans are great artists, but they are 
careless about playing in tune.” 


two or three weeks’ rest between engaye- 


So in accepting guest appearances ments. “No,” he said, “T will help, but to 
everywhere he said he always stipulated > regular conductor, no. 


at least five rehearsals. In one case, even 
though the date of the concert was already 
set when he arrived, he refused to appear 
with the orchestra until he had had seven 
additional rehearsals. “I said either that 
or I,go home,” he stated with amusement, 

»#'so we rehearsed.” But he has had occa- 
sion to tune American orchestra, too, he 
added. “I will not tell you which one,” he 
Said, “but for the first rehearsal I spend 
45 minutes tuning every musician in the 
orchestra. To the clarinet player I said 
‘why do you play G flat for G?’ ‘I do not 
know,’ said the clarinet player, ‘I have 
always played that way.’ You See, it is 
carelessness. So I tune and tune. You 
cannot make the orchestra sound if it is 
not in tune,” 

According to the conductor, who divides 
his time these days (when not flying all 
over the place for guest appearances) be- 
tween his summer estate overlooking his 
beloved Tanglewood and his winter home 
near Phoenix, Arizona, the Europeans are 
even more conservative than Americans 
when it comes to new music. “They do not 
play any new music at ail,” he Said, “it is 


impossible for the young composer to have Orchestras Ln Europe 


his music played.” 

One of the reasons for this, he ex. 
plained, is that European orchestras do not 
have regular conductors, just a succession 
of one guest conductor after another. “So 
the guest conductor only plays the things 
he is most successful with,” he continued, 
“He has no responsibility to the musical 
life of the city he visits. Even I, who have 
all my life made it my business to play new 
music, never do any new music in Eurox, 
It is a great pity. But I am very happy to 
See that’™Mr. Munch plays new music in 
Boston just as I did.” 


Enjoying Role 

As for his accepting the post of con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony, when and 
if it is revived, Mr. ‘Koussevitzky was very 
definite that the recent story to that effect 
was not true. “I will help,” he said, “I will 
do everything I can to help, but would I 
retire from Bostan to become conductor 
of the Detroit orchestra? It is not pos- 
sible.” It was clear that he is thoroughly 
enjoying his present role as an _ inter- 
national figure, conducting here and there 
with immense success, and having a good 


Soon after his appearance with the 
Boston Symphony he will conduct the 
Israel Symphony in about 18 of its 50 
or more concerts in the United States 
this season, with Leonard Bernstein 
and Eleazar De Carvalho, both pro- 
teges of his, taking the others. After 
that he returns to Europe (where, he 
reported, audiences are vastly more 
responsive than they are here) for 
more concerts, coming back to Tangie- 
wood for the festival there this sum- 
mer. 

At this point, all of the interviewers 
note-less in the dark, the lights blazed on. 
And there sat Serge Koussevitzky in a 
grey herfing bone suit, a blue shirt and a 
red tie, the whole giving him the astonish- 
ing appearance of a man half his years, and 
this, his sharp eyes, his bright expression 
and his vivacious attitude helped convey, 
too. We could do nothing but blink in the 
quick dazzle of the lights going on, but for 
most of us, it seemed to me, as we depart- 
ed, the blink was caused by the incan- 
descence of the man himself. 


And 


America Compared 


By Harold Rogers 


It is Serge Koussevitzky’s opin- 
ion that America is now develop- 
ing an advancing musical culture 
more rapidly than many countries 
abroad, The way to build such a 
culture, he said, is to play new 
compositions, He pointed out that. 
whereas American conductors are 
eager to play new works. Euro- 
pean orchestras are now quite 
conservative in their program- 
ing. bi -<{ +320 

The former conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
tonight will make his first appear- 
ance in Symphony Hall since his 
retirement in 1949, spoke to mem- 
bers of the press at some length 
last Sunday evening. He told of 
his ‘recent guest appearances in 
Havana, Israel, Rome, Brussels, 
London, and Paris. 


When asked if he conducted any 
contemporary American works 
while abroad, he answered that 
he did not because those who had 
engaged him specified certain 
conservative works from _ the 
standard repertoire. Leonard 
Bernstein, he said, had conducted 
Aaron Copland’s “Appalachian 
Suite” many times with great 
success, but otherwise American 
music was not generally known. 

One of the major problems jn 
European music, he explained.. is, 


the lack of regular conductors for). 
,. 


i Ps sae , 
is generally higher than that of 
foreign ones, He put the Brazilian! 
Orchestra through 12 rehearsals 
before he was willing to have it 
perform in public, He tuned an- 
other orchestra for 20 minutes 
before all the instruments were 
on pitch, American players, he 
said, are treated like kings com- 
pared to musicians jn Europe, 
The salaries abroad amount to 
about $125 per month while the 


" cost of living is excessively high. 


Dr, Koussevitzky said that he 
found the French National Or- 
chestra best in quality and the 
Belgian Orchestra best for disci- 
pline. The Israel Orchestra has a 
rare group of first and second vi- 
Olins, he pointed out, but some 
of the other choirs are not so good. 

When the Israel Orchestra 
comes to America for its tour 
this winter, Dr. Koussevitzky wil] 
conduct 18 out of its 50 or 60 con- 
certs, Leonard Bernstein and 
Eleazar de Carvalho will conduct 
the others, One of these concerts 
Will be held in Boston. Another 
in Phoenix, Ariz.. where he makes 
his winter home. will mark his 
first conducting appearance there, 

Dr. Koussevitzky stated that he 
is Willing to help Detroit rebuild 
its orchestra, which collapsed last 
year, but that he will not accept 
a regular conductorship, 

“I retired as regular conductor 
of the Boston Symphony because 
it was getting to be too much 
work for me,” he explained. “Why 
should I accept another regular 
position?” 3 

It was pointed out that he had 
been keeping himself quite active 
since his retirement, 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, smil- 
ing, “but that is deceptive. I have 
three and maybe four weeks’ rest 
between engagements.” 

He said that he didn’t see how 
the Detroit Orchestra could re- 


build on a firm foundation unless 
it had a $5,000,000 endowment 
and owned its own hall. The de- 
mise of the Detroit Orchestra 
brought up the subject of gov- 
ernment sponsorship of the, arts, 
for which Dr. Koussevitzky has 
long been a champion. He has had 
two interviews’ with President 
Truman, the last of which was in 
January. : 

“The President was very inter- 
ested,” Dr. Koussevitzky reported, 
and then added that the war in 
Korea doubtless diverted the 
President’s attention from -the 
project, 

“Our American -orchestras are 
our greatest assets in art,” he said. 
“and the government should stp- 
port them.” He felt that one rea- 
son American music is so little 
Known or understood in Europe 
is because American orchestras 
are not sent abroad. He pointed 
out that we have visiting orches- 
tras from Britain, France. or 
Israel, but that we send none 
across in exchange. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The local symphonic news of the. 
moment is the return to Symphony 
Mall of Koussevitzky for a fort- 
night’s term as guest conductor. 
There is as yet no reason for addi- 
tional comment; we have heard 
familiar music, Brahms and Sibelius, 
in long familiar interpretations. Just 
now my mind is on his successor 
as an interpreter of Schumann, 
hardly one of the orchestral best- 
sellers. Last season Mr. Munch had 
us all agog over his version of the 
Fourth Symphony. Two weeks ago 
he was equally persuasive with the 
more tractable matter of the First, 
making it sound as it seemed 
never to have sounded before 

st a © Poe! 

Indeed, Mr. Munch has put Schu- 
mann in a better light as an orches- 
trator; and the ineptness of his 
orchestration has long been a by- 
word. Such matters can be rectified 
by an actual revision of the score, 
but I am informed that Mr. Munch, 
in the ease of the First, anyway, 
left things pretty much as they 
were. Rimsky-Korsakov has _ said 
that scores fall into three types: 
those that sound well, those than can 
be made to sound well, and those 
that cannot. Schumann is seldom 
that bad, though his symphonies 
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here as guest, and gave us an im- 

pressive reading of the Second 

Symphony, I remarked to him 

ahead of time that surely the mid- 

dle movements would go of them- 

selves. He assented, but added that 

you have to help him out in the 

corner ones. As to what form this 

helping out took I did not inquire. 

- * ” 

In the first trio of the Scherzo 
Schumann had already been helped 
out by Mendelssohn, who suggest- 
ed that instead of having the 
strings play the whole of part one, 
it would be better to have wood- 
winds and strings in alternations, 
and Schumann took the hint. The 
worst blunder of all—which would 
not be a blunder today—he dis- 
covered for himself at the first 
rehearsal. The opening phrase of 
the’ First Symphony was entrusted 
to horns and trumpets'in octaves. 
But they were the old valveless 
‘Instruments and Schumann had 
given them the wrong kind of 
notes tO Play-“TNe Sect was so bad 
as to be laughable, and Schumann 

often told the story on himself, imi- 

tating the braying sound of the 

stopped horns. He immediately 

put the phrase up a third and 

everything was okay. There exists 

somewhere a revision of the Fourth 

Symphony made by Mahler, in 

which he has done away with some 

of the unnecessary doubling of 

winds and strings, a_ besetting 

fault with Schumann that makes 

for a thickness of sound. And Fred- 

rick Stock in a triumph of taste- 

lessness rescored the Third from 

top to bottom, adding twelve new 

instruments and even making 

changes in the music. 


7 ow s 

There is a-grain of truth in the 
contention that Schumann wrote 
orchestrally for the piano and 
pianistically. for. the orchestra. Nor 
was he the only one to turn the 
orchestra into an enlarged piano- 
forte. Dr. Percy Goetschius wrote 
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ould sound as ro 
er, if played as a piano duet. 
Ot et Fins ba | 
It stands to reason that a com- 
poser so sensitive and imaginative 
could not have been deaf to the 
individuality of the various instru- 
ments, even if he did as a rule 
think of his music as abstract 
sound and “arrange” it for orches- 


tra afterwards. Actually, his scores 


are full of felicities: Consider the 
opening of the slow movement of 
the Fourth, the whole of that of 
the Second, especially the chain of 
trills in the violins. There is , the 
enchanting flute cadenza in the 
finale of the First, so beautifully 
Played the other day by Mr. 
Laurent. Alwyn Schoeder, former 
first cellist of the B. S. O., once 
confided to me that he began his 
career as a violinist but took up 
the cello when he first heard the 
broadly songful theme for those 
instruments in the slow movement 
of the Piano Concerto. 


a z * 

Schumann was libeled as an or- 
chestrator partly because he did 
not shine in comparison with Ber- 
lioz, Wagner, Liszt, and their imi- 
tators. 

* - a 

Today, however, we can prize 
his more subdued colors for them- 
selves, while compared with the 
unlovely sounds made by some 
contemporary composers, the scores 
of Schumann are richness incar- 
nate. In spite of his occasional 
failings, he has finally come into 
his own. 


re > e 
Dr. Kousevitzky will lead the 
Boston Symphony at the concerts 


‘of this week and that of next Sun- 


day, playing at all of them Henry 
Barraud’s “The Mystery of the Holy 
Innocents.” The orchestra will be 
assisted by the Chorus Pro Musica, 
Paul Lorenzi, narrator; Peter Silker, 
baritone, and John Clegg, tenor. 
On Friday and Saturday the other 
number will, be the Sibelius Second 
end on Sunday the Brahms First. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The second Symphony concert by 
the temporarily returned ‘Kousse- 
vitzky took place yesterday after- 


SEVENTIETH SEASON 


S7xth “Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 24, at 2:30 o’clock 


a! eee “Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49 


POEM CIOS ce ees Pe OR Symphony No. 5 in E-flat, Op. 82 
I. 

II. 

If. 

IV. 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser 25, at 8:30 o’clock 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY. 


(Music Director Emeritus) 


Conducting 


§ Tempo molto moderato 

| Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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present their problems. A famous 
trouble spot is the opening of the 
Third; where the violins, in their 
middle register, are almost swamped 
by the heavy accompaniment. 
a e x 

Conductors will tell you that 
Schumann has to be carefully re- 
hearsed. When George Szell was 
here as guest, and gave us an im- 
pressive reading of the Second 
Symphony, I remarked to him 
ahead of time that surely the mid- 
dle movements would go of them- 
selves. He assented, but added that 
you have to help him out in the 
corner ones. As to what form this 
helping out took I did not inquire. 

+ + w 

In the first trio of the Scherzo 
Schumann had already been helped 
out by Mendelssohn, who suggest- 
ed that instead of having the 
strings play the whole of part one, 
it would be better to have wood- 
winds and strings in alternations, 
and Schumann took the hint. The 
worst blunder of all—which would 
not be a blunder today—he dis- 
covered for himself at the first 
rehearsal. The opening phrase of 
the First Symphony was entrusted 
to horns and trumpets in octaves. 
But they were the old valveless 
‘instruments and Schumann had 
given them the wrong kind of 


notes to play. "The rect was so bad 
as to be laughable, and Schumann 
often told the story on himself, imi- 
tating the braying sound of the 
stopped horns. He immediately 
put the phrase up a third and 
everything was okay. There exists 
somewhere a revision of the Fourth 
Symphony made by Mahler, in 
which he has done away with some 
of the unnecessary doubling of 
winds and _ strings, a besetting 
fault with Schumann that makes 
for a thickness of sound. And Fred- 
rick Stock in a triumph of taste- 
lessness rescored the Third from 
top to bottom, adding twelve new 
instruments and even making 
changes in the music. 


foolishly, of course, when he said 
that Schumann’s symphonies 
would sound as well, or even bet- 
ter, if played as a piano duet. 


a e * 

It stands to reason that a com- 
poser so sensitive and imaginative 
could not have been deaf to the 
individuality of the various instru- 
ments, even if he did as a rule 
think of his music as abstract 
sound and “arrange” it for orches- 
tra afterwards. Actually, his scores 
are full of felicities. Consider the 
opening of the slow movement of 
the Fourth, the whole of that of 
the Second, especially the chain of 
trills in the violins. There is the 
enchanting flute cadenza in the 
finale of the First, so beautifully 
played the other day by Mr. 
Laurent. Alwyn Schoeder, former 
first cellist of the B. S. O., once 
confided to me that he began his 
career as a violinist but took up 
the cello when he first heard the 
broadly songful theme for those 
instruments in the slow movement 
of the Piano Concerto. 

a a ag 

Schumann was libeled as an or- 
chestrator partly because he did 
not shine in comparison with Ber- 
lioz, Wagner, Liszt, and their imi- 
tators. 

* oe R 

Today, however, we can prize 
his more subdued colors for them- 
selves, while compared with the 
unlovely sounds made by some 
contemporary composers, the scores 


of Schumann are richness incar- 
nate. In spite of his occasional 
failings, he has finally come into 
his own. 
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Dr. Kousevitzky will lead the 
Boston Symphony at the concerts 
of this week and that of next Sun- 
day, playing at all of them Henry 
Barraud’s “The Mystery of the Holy 
Innocents.” The orchestra will be 
assisted by the Chorus Pro Musica, 
Paul Lorenzi, narrator; Peter Silker, 
baritone, and -John Clegg, tenor. 
On Friday and Saturday the other 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NovemsBer 25, at 8:30 o'clock 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZEKY. 


(Music Director Emeritus) 


Conducting 


eo oe “Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49 


ptt eeeeeeeeeeseeeesss.. Symphony No. 5 in E-flat, Op. 82 


{| Tempo molto moderato 


It. ) Allegro moderato, ma Poco a poco stretto 


ITT. 
IV. 


BRAHMS.... 


Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


Settee eeeeeeeeses.-S¥YMphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


—— 
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: ; . ° I. Un poco sostenuto: . OT 
number will be the Sibelius Second 1. stenuto; Allegro 
j y * oO ' an O unda the r Ss First. . ° Andante sostenuto 
There is a-grain of truth in the d on Sunday Brahm . 
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orchestrally for the piano and IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
pianistically. for the orchestra. Nor BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
was he the only one to turn the The second symphony concert by 


orchestra into an enlarged piano- the te 
. » ora 4 ew -? 
forte. Dr. Percy Goetschius wrote mporarily returned Kousse 


= eee Tals vitzky took place yesterday after- 





noon. As was the case last Tuesday, 
the program was divided between 
Brahms and Sibelius,;.though the 
numbers were different. This eve- 
ning’s concert, repeating vesterday’s 
program, next week's pair and the 
concert of a week from tomorrow 


afternoon complete the music direc- 
tor emeritus’ present stay in Boston, 
though he will be heard with the 
orchestra on tour. JJ/= Qy- re 
There was some complaining yes- 
terday that the originally announced 
program of Haydn’s Oxford Sym- 
phony and the Bruckner Seventh 
was not adhered to. By his own 
admission, Koussevitzky is empha- 
sizing Sibelius because his 8&5th 
birthday will come on December 8. 
Brahms, of course, is sure-fire par- 
ticularly in Boston, where com- 
posers and other things beginning 
with B are cherished. Sibelius is 
sure fire, too, when Koussevitzky 
conducts him; so ‘yesterday's con- 
cert, like that of Tuesday, was a 
personal triumph. Again the audi- 
ence rose in greeting and, as before, 
there was the heartiest of applause, 


which the performances eecertainly 
merited. fos) 


Yesterday's Sibelius was the tone 
poem “Pohjola’s Daughter” and the 
Fifth Symphony, and _ vyesterday’s 
Brahms the inescapable First, with- 
out which any Boston season is to 
be considered incomplete. Last year 
we had it from Mr. Munch, and 
with the advantage of a fresh ap- 
proach. The Koussevitzky perform- 
ance was long ago reduced to a 
formula, albeit a highly persuasive 
one. 

The impending birthday of Sibe- 
lius calls for more extended com- 
ment on the man and his music 
than is possible .in ae review. 
These facts stand out: With the 
passing of the years Sibelius has 
ceased to be an epic figure and has 
become a somewhat provincial 
one, speaking a dialect, though this 
dialect is possibly more Sibelian 
than truly Finish. His place, how- 
ever, is with the nationalists, with 
Greig and with Smetana. The tone 
poems, inspired by the _ Finnish 
“Kalevala,”’ and “Pohjola” is a 
good sample, are on a par.in inten- 
tion and accomplishment with those 
that comprise Smetana’s “My 
Country,” though “The Moldau” 
‘may well outlast them all. 
| When Sibelius turns to the sym- 
 ghevic form he puts into it the 
same sort of music; and without 


the program it sometimes fails to 
register. We have the Sibelius bag 
of, tricks, some of them hardly 
more than sound-effects, and from 
the welter there now and then 


emerge passages of grave beauty 
and of commanding’ eloquence. 
Koussevitsky makes the most of 
these moments. And those who ac- 
cept Sibelius in toto have a whale 
of a time. 


Koussevitzky Returns 


to Symphony; Conducts 
Sibelius and Brahms 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

If you sat in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, Listening to 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, and the 
First Symphony of Brahms, you 
could have thought time was stand- 
ing still. For Serge Koussevitzky 
was up on the conductor’s stand in 
front of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and it might have been 1940. 
To be sure the orchestra was seated 
on a nearly flat stage, and the con- 
ductor is almost white now, as he 
was gray then. 

But it all sounded much the same: 
Those strong, ocean-deep string 
sonorities; that pronounced weight 
he likes from basses and wood- 
winds: the strong kettle-drums and 
the urgent intensity of the brass. 
Not quite the same, for 18 months 
have passed since Koussevitzky last 
stood there (until last Tuesday eve- 
ning), and no two conductors have 
either the same ear or the same ap- 
proach to any music. Which, of 
course, is fortunate, for how mono- 


tonous that wquid be if all were 
alike! /, -€ 2-50 
‘At his first entrance®Mr, Kousse- 


vitzky was greeted by the orchestra 
rising to their feet, quickly followed 
by the audience. Bows, smiles, ap- 
plause, and then that familiar 
gesture from the trim little man with 
the ruddy face, that spreading 
gesture which asked all to be seated 
again. Two hours later, the ap- 
plause was five times louder and 
longer, after the triumphant C 
major proclamations of Brahms’ 
First Symphony. Back to the stage, 
and again and again and again re- 
turned Koussevitzy. Twice he bade 
the orchestra rise and share ap- 
plause with him, waved to the sec- 
ond balcony, bowed again, smiled 
again, and disappeared. 

It was good that’ Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, now music director emeritus. 


and no “guest” (for as Henry C. 
Cabot said when Koussevitzky re- 
tired at the end of April, 1949: “No 
father ever can be a guest in his 
own house”), it was good that Mr. 
Koussevitzky began with Sibelius. 
The Finnish composer has suffered 
a decline in popularity in late years, 
which is both unjust and unfor- 
tunate. Furthermore, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky is actually a specialist with 
the sombre colors, the oftentimes 
peculiar rhythms, the half-tones anc 
reticent expressions of this unique 
remote composer. This quickly wa: 
proved anew witn tne jong-avsent 
fantasis, “Pohjola’s Daughter.” 

But with the Sibelius Fifth Sym- 
phony, the peak of the afternoon 
was reached. Here Koussevitzky 
cannot be excelled, and perhaps 
Sibelius never afterward excelled 
himself, either. This difficult work, 
with its small mass of basic mate- 
rial, its crafty alteration of that 
material, the oddity of rhythmic de- 
tail, the cross-accents, the insistent 
obstinati and the asymmetrical mel- 
odies, this is a remarkable sym- 
phony, indeed. Those who sell it 
short do not know its interior work- 
ings, and perhaps never really have 
absorbed its fascinating use of the 
orchestra. 

As for Brahms, the First Sym- 
phony sounded well in the first three 
movements, but KoussevitzKy’s so 
personal reading of the finale, with 
all his arbitrary changes of tempo 
and his way of blowing up the 
sound, seemed an exaggeration after 
4 much more classical reading of 
the same score in the not so distant 
past. All the same, Koussevitzky 
is unique and at his best he, too, is 
unexcellable. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Serg: 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the sixtl 
program in Symphony Hall vesterday aft. 
ernoon, The program: . 
Pohjola’s Daughter,’’ Op. 49: 
Symphony No. 5 in 1-flat, Op. 82, Sibelius 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Brahms. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
I have come to the conclusion 


that what makes Koussevitzky 
‘The Koussevitzky is the fact that 
‘he is in love with his audience. 


This can be argued and that can 
be argued; this may be too fast 
and that may be too slow: this 
may be too flamboyant and that 
too theatrical; the orchestra] play- 
ing may be better or it may be 
worse. But it cannot be argued 
that Koussevitzky does not con- 
vey in every bar of the music he 
conducts his exaltation in the act 
of communicating what he knows 
and what he feels to his listeners 
And this ardor. this devotion, this 


all-consuming passion to achieve 
contact with his people, instantly 
conveys itself across that strange 
nameless gulf between performer 
and listener. Un 5.sol 

“Tisten,” he seems to be radiaf 
ing, “listen to this beautiful 
sound,” and again “hear this, 
friends, this is an incomparable 
moment.” You cannot sit un- 
moved in the face of such a ro- 
mantic stimulus no matter what 
reservations your more critical 
faculties may be making at the 
same moment. It is this ability 
to seduce, to allure, to captivate 
and to make contact that sets 
Koussevitzky apart. 

If he were interested in musi- 
cal matters and musical matters 
alone, as Mr. Munch is, he could 
not do what he does. But he loves 
his audience, he loves the act of 
communicating, he loves the re- 
sponse and the greetings of old 
friends in the green room and all 
the apparatus and excitement of 
the occasion. This is as warming 
to the audience as a friendly smile, 
‘for the audience loves to be taken 
‘into the performers’ confidence 
‘and to be loved, too. 

Yesterday it was all Sibelius 
and Brahms, and beth at their 
most feverish at that. “Pohjola’s 
Daughter,” unheard here in 1o 
years or more, does not wear ter- 
rible well as its repeated climaxes 
for brass, its ostentatious instru- 
mentation throughout, and _ its 
constant striving for intense de- 
scription, seems a little Popsy in 
character, like a more extended 
‘Finlandia. But it is effective 
‘enough and agreeable enough, and 
certainly a less pretentious piece 
that the Fifth Symphony, which 
has not worn well at all. 

I found, however, the slow 


movement—in which Sibelius’ only 
‘motive seems purely musical 
where the other three suggest 
playing to the gallery—exceeding- 
ly enjoyable. It is an extended 
elaboration of a catchy five-note 
motto that appears and reap- 
pears, turning up here and there 
in unexpected places and in un- 
expected ways, yet it never palls 
and it never cloys. Moreover, it 
evokes atmosphere, that singu- 
larly clear yet blue and brooding 
sound one associates with the 
north, though why it does so I am 
at a loss to explain. 





Music Director Emeritus of Symphony 


However, it is to be doubted if 
anyone would ever associate this 
music, even if they didn’t know 
who did it, with the Mediterra- 
nean. Both “Pohjola’s Daughter” 
and the Fifth Symphony found 
Koussevitzky in his most urgent 
mood, now dark wtih emotion, 
now fiercely driving, now beside 
himself with jubilation at the 
sounds he produced in the orches- 
tra, which gave him its very con- 
siderable all. 

Much the same could be said 
for the Brahms First Symphony, 
a work that never fails to score 
with the audience. Koussevitzky 
lavished his most radiant atten- 
tion on the soaring slow move- 
ment to project the string sound 
that will always be associated 
‘hereabouts with his name, but he 
had enough in reserve (and how 
ihe does what he does physically 
will remain forever a mystery to 
rie!) to finish the work at the peak 
of his form. The audience, as it 
did on Tuesday, gave him a rising 
welcome and remained to make 
a demonstration, which for the 
discreet Friday audience is sel- 
dom done. 
| Next week Koussevitzky offers 
ithe first American performance 
lof Barraud’s ‘‘Le Mystere des 
Saints Innocents” with narrator, 
— and the Chorus Pro Mu- 
sica, and Sibelius’ Symphony 
No. 2. 


-Koussevitzky since he retired in 
1949 from the active leadership 
of the Boston Symphony. His 
audience gave him a rising wel- 


come, and tendered long and 
demonstrative ovations at the 
close of each symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky now holds the title 
of Music Director Emeritus of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Based on the eighth canto of 
the ‘“‘Kalevala,” the Sibelius tone 
poem, last played by the Boston 
Symphony when Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted it 15 years ago pre- 
sents in shimmering sound the 
beauty of the maid of Pohja. 
Seated high on a glistening rain- 
bow, spinning with a_ golden 
shuttle and a silver comb, she 
sets a difficult feat for the hero 
who adores her. Unable to ac- 
complish it and thus win her 
hand, he proudly turns away, 
Only epic poetry can justly 


serve the lofty conceptions of 
Finland’s great master, now cele- 
brating his eighty-fifth year, In- 
deed, “Pohjola’s Daughter” is one 
of some dozen works by Sibelius 
that find their origin in the 
‘“Kalevala.” Dr. Koussevitzky ef- 
fectively captured the other- 
worldly mood, the somber sad- 
ness, the stately heroism. 

The only unfamiliar music that 
Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct 
here this winter is Henry Bar- 
raud’s oratorio, “Le Mystére des 
Saints Innocents.” He will give 
the work its first Boston per- 
formances next week on Fridav 


Hailed on Return 


By Harold Rogers 
An old friend fave us the 


'musie of old friends yesterday 
| afternoon at Symphony Hall. 
|Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
_in another Sibelius and Brahms 


program, as he did last Tuesday 
evening. He has chosen for the 
week end concerts two works by 
Sibelius — the Symphonic Fan- 
tasia, “Pohjola’s Daughter,” and 
the Fifth Symphony—and one by 


Brahms—the.S mpho Nc -] 
C minor, Qiox t ane ig 
| rst 


This was the Friday aft- 


ernoon concert played bv Dr. 


aiternoon, Saturday evening, and 
Sunday afternoon; for this he 
will augment the orchestra with 
the Chorus pro Musica, trained 


by Alfred Nash Patterson, their 
conductor, : 
Otherwise his programs consist 
Oi music that exercises the inte!- 
lect far less than the emotions, 
simply because we know the music 
so well. But as we never tire of 
our Camaraderie with good” old 
friends, so we never tire of hear- 
in a ee Koussevitzky read- 
SO € Sibelius Fif 
ws First. iE of ne 
n_ both symphonies : 
S} : yesterda 
Dr, Koussevitzky re-created the 


magnificent tonal architecturé, the 
noble sentiment, the resplendent 
sweep of the final movements? Hig 
return to the Symphony ° Hall 
podium has been a remarkable 
demonstration of dynamic mu- 
sicianship, 





, magnificent tonal architecture, the 
However, it is to be doubted if Koussevitzky since he retired in ‘ noble sentiment, the resplendent 
anyone would ever associate this 1949 from the active leadership j sweep ot the final movements: Hig 
music, even if they didn’t know of the Boston ‘Symphony. His ly return to the Symphony © Hall 
who did it, with the Mediterra- audience gave him a rising wel- * podium has been a remarkable 
nean. Both “Pohjola’s Daughter’”’ come, and tendered long and repro siggeiaan of dynamic mu- 
and the Fifth Symphony found demonstrative ovations at the ats 
Koussevitzky in his most urgent close of each symphony. Dr, 
mood, now dark wtih emotion, Koussevitzky now holds the title 
now fiercely driving, now beside of Music Director Emeritus ot 
himself with jubilation at the the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
“peter SE Rie Es Rare EIR Me Based on the eighth canto of 
reheainer ne produced on tn orches- the “Kalevala,” the Sibelius tone 
tra, Which gave him its very con- poem, last played by the Boston 
siderable all. Symphony when Dr. Koussevitzky 
Much the same could be said conducted it 15 years ago pre- 
for the Brahms First Symphony, sents in shimmerin sound the 
a work that never fails to score beauty of the id of Pohja. 
ith the audience. Koussevitzky Seated high on a yy rain- 
.vished his most radiant atten- bow, spinning with a_= golden 
tion on the soaring slow move- huttle and a silver comb, she 
ment to project the string sound a difficult feat Lor the hero 
that will always be associated oe seen Unable to ac- 
) | Tree lish it and thus win her 
hereabouts with his name, but he 
had enough in reserve (and how Proudly turns away. " 
he does what he does physically ska ge! Mis © pe 
wlll remain forever a mystery to ah 
rie!) to finish the work at the Finland’s great master, now cele- 
of his form. The audience, as it brating his eighty-fifth year, In- 
ite Tabeday cave him a 1 deed, ““Pohjola’s Daughter "Is one 
Shins ccd comtbinad ta won: 0! some dozen works by Sibelius 
_ eae that find their origin in the 
a demonstration, A hich or the “Ikalevala.” Dr. Koussevitzky ef- 
discreet Kriday audience is sel- fectively captured the other- 
dom done. worldly mood, the somber sad- 
Next week Koussevitzky offers ness, the stately heroism. 
the first American performance The only unfamiliar music that 
of Barraud’s “Le Mystere de: S Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct 
Saints Innocents” with narrat here this winter is Henry Bar- 
‘soloists and the Chorus Pro raud's oratorio, “Le Mystére des 
Isica. and Sibelius’ Saints Innocents.” He will give 
No. 2. | the work its first Boston per- 
iormances next week on Fridav 


serve the lofty conceptions of 
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Music Director Emeritus of Symphon: y 


Hailed on Return 


By Harold Rogers alternoon, Saturday evening, and 
An Old friend gave us the sunday afternoon; tor this he 
music of old friends yesterday will augment the orchestra with 
ae agg at Symphony Hall the Chorus pro Musica, trained 
erge Koussevitzky ec 
the Bost Sy) : onduci by Alfred Nash Patter 
on ymp hony Orcnestr; con iad atterson, thelr 
conductor 
in another Sibelius and Brahms Othe Soha 
program, as he did last Tuesday ff mucio pes Programs consist 
evening. He has chosen for the “ er (nat exercises the inte!l- 
y _ ) ’ ‘mY . ie ’ ’ ect c - 
week end concerts two works by sim sly I ess than the emotions, 
Sibelius -—— the Symp honic Fan- pe ‘ ew ause we know the music 
tasla, “Pohjola’s Daughter.” and ) well. But as we never tire of 
y ( iT "al -: ron mrmin °¢ ' 
the Pitth bi i ge 8 one by riende, iraderie with good’ old 
Brahms—the Symphopy No . “0 We never tire o 
- a + 
C minor. fie > Sat k. Ano rein Ing superl; itive Koussev itzkey ores 
gS » ed 4 oa 
This was the 7, Friday ait- ings of the Sibelius Fifth or the 


ernoon concert played bv Dr. Brahms First, 


In both symphonies yesterday 


Dr. Koussevitzky re-created the 
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, = NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 
GNorus Pro Uusl | 
? Under Koussevitzky’s Baton 
_—. By Harold Rogers fe 
$erge Koussevitzky, musical di-; Church of the Advent in Boston. 


r emeritus of the’ Boston He declaimed his words in a 


eee 2 EA straight line and even tone. 
phony Orchestra, conducted | "7.0 music itself is apparently 


the first American performance | conceived in three styles—medi- 
yésterday afternoon of “Le Mys- | eval plain chant (the men’s voices 
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Seventh “Program 
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tere des Saints Innocents,” an|moving in gaunt consecutive 


oratorio in five parts by Henry 
Barraud, This formidable work, 
even with 62 bars cut from the 
fourth part, lasted for 55 minutes. 
After the intermission Dr, Kous~ 


fifths), the impressionism of De- 
bussy, and the more cacophonical 
methods of the post-impression- 
ists. Yet each style-ably serves the 
mystical structure of the piece. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 1, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeEcEMBrER 2, at 8:30 o’clock 
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The oratorio, first performed on 
May 8, 1947, by the Orchestre 
National of the Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, is dedicated to the 
memory of Jean Barraud, the 
composer’s brother. The com- 
poser himself is director of the 
Radiodiffusion, The text is drawn 
from the mystical writings of 
Charles Péguy (1873-1914), a con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism, While 
each part is in the nature of a 
meditation, the fifth part deals 
more literally with Herod’s 
slaughter of the innocents shortly 
after the birth of Jesus, : 


; gi ee 


God throughout is represented 
incthe text as speaking in the first 
person, There are symbolical ob- 
servations on faith, hope, and 
charity, There are remarks about 
the. crucifixion, the prayers of 
sinners and of sleepy children, 
and the slaughter ordered by 
Herod, The mood of the music 
alternates between ecstatic rev- 
erie and agonized, impassioned 
outbursts, 

The Chorus pro Musica, trained 
by Alfred Nash Patterson, their 
regular conductor, sang the choral 
parts in French, as did John Clegg 
and Peter Sliker, the tenor and 
baritone soloists, The narration, 
however, was given in English by 
the Rev. Peter R. Blynn of the 


what it says to the heart, Those 
listeners who are attuned to Pe- 
guy’s mysticism are likely to re- 
act to this music more intensely 
than those who are not, The lis- 
teners who are not sympathetic 
to the mystical approach will 
doubtless find this music more of 
an aural experience than an emo- 
tional one. soe 


The ear, in this case, is flooded 
with great waves of sound, many 


of which mount to tidal propor- 
tions. This wailing, moaning, or 
shouting usually subsides into se- 
rene pools of sadness and mourn- 
ing. The vocal writing in the 
quieter portions is extremely well 
done so that the choral singing is 
lucid, the words somewhat com- 
prehensible. But in the more agi- 
tated portions the writing be- 
comes so unvocal that the chorus 
loses its focus, the words are gone, 
only an aura of sound remains. 
The composer will have to accept 
the blame; the Chorus pro Musica 
was well trained and more than 
proved its ability when given the 
chance, 

The question is not merely the 
final effect of a work as to its 
musical’ sound, but the quality of 
its inspiration. 

As. for the Sibelius Second, 
everyone knows how Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky can conduct Sibelius. - 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


(Music Director Emeritus) 


Conducting 


BARRAUD ‘‘Le Mystére des Saints Innocents” 


for Chorus and Orchestra 
(in Five Parts) 
Narrator: The Reverend Prerer R. BLYNN 
Baritone Solo: PETER SLIKER 
Tenor Solo: JOHN CLEGG 
CHORUS PRO MUSICA 
ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Conductor 


(First Performance in America) 


INTERMISSION 


RAE Rh tata. SRDS. Mae Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43 
I. Allegretto 
II. ‘Tempo andante, ma rubato 
III. § Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. | Finale: Allegro moderato 
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Barraud Oratorio 


TT 


Chorus Pro Musica Heard 
“ Under Koussevitzky’s Baton 


dey 
Ps 0 By Harold Rogers 

maperge Koussevitzky, musical di- ; Church of the Advent in Boston. 
féttor emeritus of the Boston | He declaimed his words in a 


tad | straight line and even tone, 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted | The music itself is apparently 
the first American performance | conceived in three styles—medi- 


yésterday afternoon of “Le Mys- eval plain chant (the men’s voices 


ints nocents,’” an|moving in gaunt consecutive 
pivocio. ae carte by Henry | fifths), the impressionism of De- 
Barraud, This formidable work, | buSssy, and bard ype heme ton a 

ith 62 bars cut from the | methods of the post-impression- 
fdarth part “lasted ‘tor 55 minutes. | ists. Yet each style ably serves the 
After the intermission Dr. Kous- | Mystical structure of the piece. 
sevitzky played the Sibelius Sy | Music can be lg on gee 
plhiony No. 2. IP eAh°-S$O dant | bases—what it says of: od ays ey ‘ 

The oratorio, first performed on , What It Says to “ore eart, oe 
May 8, 1947, by the Orchestre listeners who are a tuned to = 
National of the Radiodiffusion |8UY’S mysticism are likely to re- 
Francaise, is dedicated to the act to this music more yo aged 
memory of Jean Barraud, the than those who pil >. oa oe 
composer’s brother. The com- | teners who ang ma mre 
poser himself is director of the ‘ the Rag br ga pt phy bi 
Radiodiffusion. The text is drawn |G@0ubtless find this music 
from the mystical writings of | 4% 2ural experience than an emo- 
Charles Péguy (1873-1914), a con- “ional one. Pee 
vert to Roman Catholicism, While | | | | 
each part is in the nature of a, The ear, in this case, is flooded 


algae the fifth part deals | with great waves of sound, many 
er 


more literally with Herod's | .+ which mount to tidal propor- 
slaughter of the innocents shortly | tions. This wailing, moaning, or 
after the birth of Jesus, ‘shouting usually subsides into se- 
oe SB irene pools of sadness and mourn- 
‘ing. The vocal writing in the 
God throughout is represented ‘quieter portions is extremely well 
in:the text as speaking in the first | gone so that the choral singing is 
person, There are symbolical ob- lucid, the words somewhat com- 
servations on faith, hope, and prehensible. But in the more agi- 
charity, There are remarks about tateq portions the writing be- 
the. crucifixion, the prayers Of | comes so unvocal that the chorus 
sinners and of sleepy children,  joses its focus, the words are gone, 
and the slaughter ordered by only an aura of sound remains. 
Herod, The mood of the music The composer will have to accept 
alternates between ecstatic Tev~- the blame; the Chorus pro Musica 
erie and agonized, impassioned | was well trained and more than 
outbursts, ; —_ proved its ability when given the 
The Chorus pro Musica, trained chance. 
by Alfred Nash Patterson, hosed The question is not merely the 
regular conductor, sang the choral | final effect of a work as to its 
= bat gr as Z —— ee . oe ies oe but the quality of 
an eter Sliker, the S Ins ion, 
baritone soloists, The narration,, As for the Sibelius Second. 
however, was given in English by everyone knows how Dr. Kousse- 
the Rev. Peter R. Blynn of the! vitzky can conduct Sibelius. 
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Seventh “Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 1, at 2:20 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2, at 8:30 0’clock 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
(Music Director I; meritus) 
Conducting 


BARRAUD ‘Le Mystere des Saints Innocents” 


for Chorus and Orchestra 
(in Five Parts) 
Narrator: The Reverend Prerer R. BLYNN 
Baritone Solo: PETER SLIKER 
Tenor Solo: JOHN CLEGG 
CHORUS PRO MUSICA 
ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Conductor 


(First Performance in Aimerica) 
INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS....................Symphony No. 2g, in D major, Op. 43 
I. Allegretto 
Tempo andante, ma rubato 
} Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
| Finale: Allegro moderato 
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Whitestone 
Serge Koussevitzky, who w 


Orchestra at its Symphony 
Dec. 1, 2, and 3. 


ill conduct the Boston Symphony 
Hall concerts on Nov, 21, 24, 25, and 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


You cannot say that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky has conducted only Brahms 
and Sibelius in his fortnight’s so- 
journ here as guest-conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, The music 
director emeritus, as the current 
programs are styling him, is find- 
ing time (nearly a full hour) at 
this week’s concerts for an oratorio 
by Henry Barraud, “The Mystery 
of the Holy Innocents,” which 
yesterday afternoon received its 
first performance in America, The 
remaining number on the program 
is the Second Symphony of Sibelius, 


in which Koussevitzky was heard ‘in 


the first of his six concerts, that 
of a week ago last Tuesday. 

Barraud, whose music had not 
previously been heard here, is in 
his Slst year and is director of 
musie for the French radio. The 
source of his text is the third 
“mystery” of that curious figure in 
French literature, Charles Peguy, 
the peasant-born’ Socialist and 
atheist who became a convert and 
was killed in the first World war. 
Mr. Burk’s program notes pointed 
out that he was “tortured by points 
in the Christian dogma he could 
not accept and by the fact that he 
had married outside the church and 
had raised a family unbaptized.” 
Entering the French army as lieu- 
tenant, he “rushed recklessly into 
action and was killed os. ig his 
troops.” Jpe~y eo, 

There is plenty here for a com: 
poser to work on: Everything from 
extreme naivete to the most de- 
tailed and graphic description ot 
the sufferings of Christ on the 
cross and of the orgy of bloodshed 
that gives the piece its name. By 
evidence of this work, Barraud is 
extremely resourceful, handling his 
orchestral and choral forces with 
great skill and giving appropriate 
expression to the varying moods 
of the poem. Nevertheless, the lis- 
tener is left with the uneasy feel- 
ing that, fine as it al] is, there is 
nothing that is essentially new and 
distinctive, If not in just this form, 
we have heard it all before. 


Besides the responsive orches- 
tra, Koussevitaxy had at his dis- 
posal yesterday an excellent body 
of singers, the Chorus pro Musica, 
of which Alfmed Nash Patterson is 


the cond. Few choruses that 
have Sung with the orchestra in 
recent years have acquitted them- 
selves so creditably’ and its task 
was not an easy one. The Rey, 
Peter R. Blynn was admirable as 
the narrator, speaking his lines in 
English, though the Singing was in 
French. The Soloists, also excel. 
lent, were John Clegg, tenor, and 
Peter Sliker, baritone. There was 
protracted applause for all con- 
cerned, including Mr. Patterson, 
with Dr, Koussevitzky taking the 
final bows alone. He wil] bid us 
g00d-by tomorrow, repeating the 
Sibelfus-Brahms Program of a week 
ago, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, 
enth program of the 7 eason in Sym- 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon. ‘The 
assisting artists were the Chorus Pro 
Musica, Alfr s erson, conductor; 
Peter Sliker, +; John Clegg, baritone, 
and the Rev. Peter R. Blynn, narrator. 
The program: 
‘Le Mystere des Saints Innocents”’ 


3 arraud 
Symphony No, 2 in D major, Op. 43 
Sibelius 


ee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
With characteristie courage, 


Serge Koussevitzky chose yester- 
day afternoon to do a brand new 
work although, as guest conduc. 
tor, he had every right to fall back 
on his tried and true pieces for old 
times’ sake. That the work in 
question didn’t make too much ef- 
fect and that Koussevitzky was 
doubtless wel] aware it wouldn’t 
IS beside the point: he has always 
been a Champion of new music, 
and it is to his great credit that 


he remained in Sharacter yester- 
day. j2 <> 0 Newtot 

Lhe ‘work was Henri Barraud’s 
“Le Mystere des Saints Inno- 
cents,” an oratoro based on 
Charles Peguy’s excessively mys- 
tical poem drawn from the mas- 
sacre of the innocents by Herod. 
Barraud, a contemporary French 
composer who is also director of 
the Radiodiffusion Francaise, was 
Inspired in his oratorio by the 
death of his brother, a hero of the 
French resistance. at the hands 
of a German firing squad. 

There is thus an atmosphere 
throughout the work of intense 
devotion: it is in fact one of the 


++ le et wee Se ee - 
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most musico-religious expressions 
to appear in some time. It is set 
for four part chorus, children’s 
chorus (sung here by the _ so- 
pranos), tenor and baritone solo- 
ists, and a narrator with a large 
orchestra. Vocally it is often 
very beautiful to hear as the style 
combines the austerity of four- 
part liturgical polyphony with 
the naive melodic influence of 
archaic French folksong. It is 
not without the impact of con- 
‘temporary dissonant countePpoint 
land rhythmic complexity, how- 
ever, and achieves moments of 
powerful vocal tension. 

Where it loses its effect is in 
the strangely derivative sound of 
the orchestra. The composer does, 
achieve some interesting sonori-) 
ties, but for the most part there 
are reminiscences of nearly every| 
French school. On their own the! 
choral sections of “Le Mystere” 
would prove, I am sure, touching 
and effective. With the orchestra 
the overall impression is weak- 
ened; the sounds are not always 
appropriate to the vocal lines. 
Thus considered as music and 
nothing else, this oratorio is not 
successfully exportable from 
France; considered for its mys- 
tico-religious content and its in- 
spiration in deep personal loss, it 
more than makes itS own-way. 

It must be said that the Chor- 
us Pro Musica, trained for the oc- 
casion by its director, Alfred Nash 
Patterson, once again demon- 
Strated itself a really first class 
choral ensemble, in this formid- 
ably difficult vocal enterprise. 


The quality in all voices was ex- 


cellent, the sopranos doing espe- 


clally well in this regard, but 
most commendable was the accu- 
racy of intonation in dissonant 
‘counterpoints and divisis calling 
ifor eight voices. Its rhythmic ac- 
‘curacy was notable, too, and so 
ifor that matter was its enuncia- 
tion. 

The Rev. Peter R. Blynn of the 
Church of the Advent spoke the 
narration in just the proper style, 
too, blending warmth of voice with 
liturgical rise and fall of period. 
The solos by Peter Sliker and 
John Clegg, though not profes- 
sional, were suitably done, and 
the sopranos managed to catch 


muecn or the cnaracter of chil-| 
dren’s voices in the closing sec- 
tion. 

Koussevitzky brought the pro- 
gram to a close with his familiar 
but always exciting reading of 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony, and 
with it bid goodbye, for the pres- 
‘ent, to the Friday and Saturday 
audiences of the Boston Sym- 
phony. It has been a fine and ex- 
citing fortnight, and I think I 
speak for all in bidding him an 
affectionate and appreciative “au 
revoir.” The orchestra is on tour 
next week, returning on Dec. 15 
with Charles Munch conducting. 
Aldo Cicclini, pianist, will be the 


soloist. 


Koussevitzky 
To Introduce 


Barraud Work 


By Klaus G. Roy 
The impact of two world wars 
within 30 years may be mirrored 
ho more strongly in any contem- 
porary work than In the one 
which Serge Koussevitzky will in- 
troduce to the United States at 
the concerts by the Boston Sym- 

phony Friday <3 xb 


n Sats 
urday evening. /f[» G->0 rad 
When the conductor was 1 


France last year, he became in- 
tensely interested in an oratorio 
by Henry Barraud called “Le 
Mystere des Saints Innocents.” It 
was begun after World War II 
(completed Oct. 27, 1946) and first 
performed in Paris in 1947. It is 
dedicated to the memory of the 
composer’s brother Jean, who was 
executed by the Germans in 1944 
for his part in the Resistance 
movement. The text was chosen 
from a cycle of poems called 
“Prieres” by the French mystic 
Charles Péguy, who was killed in 
Vaitle 30 years earlier. 

Barraud himself was born in 
1900. Appointed a lieutenant of 
infantry in 1939, he was taken 
prisoner by the Germans but es- 
caped soon after. His efforts as a 
member of the Front Nationale of 
the Resistance were bent toward 
the reestablishment of Radiodifus- 
lon Francaise, the French coun- 


terpart of the BBC. He is now its | 


director, and has won acclaim as 

a composer of orchestral, cham- 

ber, and piano music, _ 

One cannot fail to see how 
Péguy’s deeply moving text must 
have struck the sensitive musician 
after his own harrowing expe- 
riences. Its basic theme appears 
to be the innocence of children, 
who come through the holocaust 
unscathed, and are saved from 
the fury of Herod. Faith, to the 
poet, is as a faithful wife, and 
Charity an ardent mother; but 
Hope is a tiny girl “who every 
morning wishes us good day.” In 
the five parts of the oratorio, God 
iS represented as speaking the 
words of the poet, whether 
through the “récitant” or narra- 
tor, the baritone and tenor salo- 
ists, or through the chorus. 

It is a big work. with a large 
and colorful orchestra that utilizes 
bells, cymbals, two harps, piano, 
and celesta in addition to the 
regular complement. The choral! 
part is of great power and enor- 
mous difficulty, It is considered to 
be the most exacting thing that its 
performers, the Chorus pro 
Musica, have evér done, exceed- 
ing by far such demanding works 
as the Stravinsky Mass, Dupré's 
“De Profundis”, and the Mozart 
C minor Mass. 

Its young conductor, Alfred 
Nash Patterson—a former pupil 
of Hugh Ross and Robert Shaw 
and at present organist and choir- 
master of the Church of the Ad- 
vent in Boston, as well as director 
ol the Apollo Club—has found 
this a most inspiring work to pre- 
pare, The group of 100 non-pro- 
fessional] singers, founded in 1945. 
has not been daunted by what he 
calls “the extremely complex 
contrapuntal lines, the shifting 
rhythms, and the constant break- 
ing up of measures for the sake of 
better declamation.” Yet Mr, Pat- 
terson feels that the individual 
lines are well conceived for the 
voice. 

“The modernity of its notation 
may sometimes be a little awk- 
ward to read, but it is always 
warm and emotionally stirring 
music—to me a sort of Debussy 
and Honegger combination, with 
tremendous drama and Variety,” 
he said. “Its most striking vocal 
interval is perhaps the augmented 
fourth. That is something choral 
singers usually fear, but it can be 
learned! 

“Only the children’s Chorus ira 
Part Four, sung by the fematie 
voices, is Characterized by plein 
consecutive triads,” Mr, Patterson 
explained. “Floating above , the 


‘rest of the choir, the high anrzelic 


voices bring the oratorio to an 
ecstatic Close. Is not such a work 
of art in today’s world 4 gesture 
of defiance to man’s most destruc- 
tive pursuits, by its very existence 
onerne us a clear affirmation of 
ife? 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
American Premiere of 


Barraud Choral W ork 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Serge Koussevitzky gave the 
American premiere of “Le Mystere 
des Saints Innocents.” a choral 
work by the French composer 
Fienry Barraud, at the concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The choral portion was sung 
by the Chorus Pro Musica. pre- 
pared by Alfred Nash Patterson, 
and the narrator was Rev. Peter 
R. Blynn of the Church of the Ad- 
vent. The brief vocal solos were 
taken by Peter Sliker. baritone. 
and’ tenor John Clegg. The remain- 
der of the program was occupied by 
the Second Symphony of Sibelius. 
“The Mystery of the Holy Inno- 
nts” is a long, fairly involved and 
ry original score, in which 
may be discerned the manners of 
otner composers. from Rave! and 
Prokofieff to Faure and Gabriel 
Pierne, It is a setting of portions 
of a long poem written in 1912 by 
-Naries Peguy, a French poet who 
Vas also an ethical zealot and who 
In his writing was preoccupied by 
ecclesiastical mysticism. Barrayd 
aedicated the score to his brother 
Jean, a Resistance leader who was 
snot by the Nazis Aug. 1, 1944, 
The tone of Peguy’s verse is that 
Oi Obscurant lyricism. with snatches 
of the stories of the Crucifixion and 
of the slaughter of the babes by 
Herod. It might furnish esthetes 
with a hot and substantial areu- 
ment on the blending of poetry 
and music. No doubt Barraud fur- 
ner intended a symbolic union of 
Herodian massacre with the 
fate of his brother. 
the main, what counts is the 
ic, and that, it must be ob- 
served, 1s sometimes of a lyric 
beauty, but oftentimes thin and dull. 
The idiom rings in a suggestion of 
plain chant at the beginning, touches 
Of Ravellian orchestration. perhaps 
something from the harmonic style 
of Prokofieff, and distinct allusions 
to the choral ways of Faure (nota- 
bly his Requiem) and Pierne. Bar- 
rauas open fourths and fifths for 
the woodwind give you a snatch of 
“Tosca” and “La Boheme” in their 
more reflective moments. In short, 
the music of “The Mystery of the 
Holy Innocents” is as diffuse as the 
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while the Narrator, speaking ad- 
mirably, used English. 

* The warmest moments of the 
‘afternoon came with the D major 
Symphony of Sibelius, long a war 
horse of Mr. Koussevitzky. His 
conducting of it turned back the 
‘pages of the years, as his reading 
of the Sibelius Fifth had a week 
before.. The orchestra, hard driven 
to provide the rich color and the 
super-emotional intensity that Mr. 
Koussevitzky demanded, sounded 
prismatic and incandescent, assum- 
ing that to be rhetorically if not 
scientifically possible. 

-’ Mr. Koussevitzky will end his stay 
at the helm of the Boston Symphony 
with a repetition of this program 
tonight, and with a final Brahms- 
Sibelius program on Sunday. 


By Harold Rogers * 1 
“The illusion that times that 
were are better than those that, 
are, has probably pervaded all | 


ages”—so said Horace Greeley. 
And if Mr. Greeley is right, then 
perhaps this same illusion applies 
to music—that of the past has a 
way of appearing better than that 
of the present. : 

At any rate, since there is no 
music on the Boston Symphony’s 

ogram this week end that was 
composed later than 1917, this il- 
lusion enabled listeners to recall 
an age of serener mien—com- 
Teast vely speaking, of course, At. 










ast Ravel’s “Tombeau de Cou-— 
‘perin” reflects none of the conflict | 
of World War I and is related to 
t only in so far that the original 
piano pieces were each dedicated 
different comrades of Ravel. 
n in battle. - iSlig | 
The other three selections cho- 
sen by Charles Munch are even 
further removed from our turbu- 
lent day. We may be tempted to 
look back with longing to Papa 
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They sang in French, by the way, 
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Aldo Ciccolini, ‘soloist with : 
the Boston Symphony Orches-— 


tra at its Symphony Hall con~ 
certs Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 15 and 16. 


He will play Tchaikovsky’s.. 
Firet Piann Cancerta — -— ? 


Pianist in Tchaikovsky Concerto at Symphony § 


The sun soon Dilazes fortn anda 
thereafter retires only briefly in 
this theme’s restatement and in 
the C-minor phrases of the An- 
dante, 

fae Stine 


Tchaikovsky’s sufferings were 
purely subjective and can hardly 
be attributed to the state of the 
world in 1874, the year in which 
he composed his Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in B-flat minor. And any- 
way, there isn’t much in this piece 
that can make anyone suffer any 


more, unless one recoils at the 
thought of having to hear it again. 
But even so, it was something 
of a pleasure to see the concerto 
emerge from the juke-box mas- 
Sacre perpetrated upon it during 
the past decade and make a rather 
successful comeback, Perhaps it 
suffered no such fate in Italy, for 
if Aldo Ciccolini had known of its 
popularization, he would probably 
have thought twice before select- 
ing it to display his talents in his 
Boston debut. | ae 
But the audience was not dis- 
Pleased; no sooner had the 25- 
year-old pianist struck the 
gigantic opening chords than lips 
were smiling with recognition. 
They welcomed the. war horse 
home again, battle scars and all, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 15, al 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Decemsrr 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


OAM MEA ee ga oes Symphony No. 103, In E-flat major, 


I. Adagio; Allegro con Spirito ( The Drum Roll’) 
II. Andante 
III. Minuet 


IV. Finale 


‘D'CHAIKOvsky 
ee Pe ae Concerto for Pianoforte No. 

minor, Op. 2 

§ro non troppo e molto maestoso; Allegro con mi to 


Andantino semplice: A 
Midies on Pa > Allegro vivace assai 


I, in B-flat 


INTERMISSION 


CAA SLE a koh wrath (te “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral 
Excerpts, First Suite 


Nocturne — Interlude ~— Danse Guerri¢re 


Prélude a la Nuit 
Malaguefia 


Habanera 
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joetry and left me, for , quite 
unmoved. se »*). a 
So far as one could tell@of an un- 


familiar work, it went well in per- 
formance, the chorus Singing re- 
sponsively and with good sonority. 


: 


They sang in French, by the way, 
while the Narrator, speaking ad- 


mirably, used English, 


The warmest moments of the 
afternoon came With the D major 
Symphony of Sibelius, long a war 
horse of M: Koussevitzky His 
conaucting of it turned back the 


pages of the vears. as his reading 
of the Sibelius Fifth had a weekK 
before. The orchestra, hard driven 
to provide the rich color and the 
super-emotional intensity that Mi 
Koussevitzky demanded, sounded 


prismatic and incandescent, assum- 
ine. that to be rhetorically if not 
scientifically possible. 


Mr. Koussevitzky will end nis stay 
at the helm of the Boston Symphony 
with a repetition of this program 
tonight and with a final Brahms 


ry . —_ mye ~~. + q* 44 ,/ .* 
Sibelius program on Sunaay., 


Pianistin Tchaikovsky Co 


By Harold Rogers 

“The illusion that times that 
were are better than those that 
are, has probably pervaded all 
ages’—so said Horace Greeley. 
And if Mr. Greeley is right, then 
perhaps this same illusion applies 
to music—that of the past has a 
way of appearing better than that 
of the present. 

At any rate, since there 1s no 
music on the Boston Symphony’s 
program this week end that was 
composed later than 1917, this il- 
lusion enabled listeners to recall 
an age of serener mien—com- 
paratively speaking, of course, At 
least Ravel’s ‘‘Tombeau de Cou- 
perin” reflects none of the conflict 
of World War I and is related to 
it only in so far that the original 
piano pieces were each dedicated 
to different comrades of Ravel 
fallen in battle, 

The other three selections cho- 
sen by Charles Munch are even 
further removed from our turbu- 
lent day. We may be tempted to 
look back with longing to Papa 
Haydn’s classical world and think 
of it as a Golden Age, Though the 
opening adagio theme of his 
“Drum Roll” Symphony (No. 103 

in E-flat major) is slightly om!- 
nous, it is only a passing cloud. 
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Ciceolini, soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at its Symphony Hall con- 
certs Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 15 and 16. 
He will play Tchaikovsky's 


First Piana Coneerta 


ncerto at Symphony 


The sun soon Dlazes iortn anda 
thereafter retires only briefly in 
this theme’s restatement and in 
the C-minor phrases of the An- 


dante, 
5 5 A’ 


Tchaikovsky's sufferings were 
purely subjective and can hardly 
be attributed to the state of the 
world in 1874, the year in which 
he composed his Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in B-flat minor, And any- 
way, there isn’t much in this piece 
that can make anyone suffer any 


more, unless one recoils at the 
thought of having to hear it again. 

But even so, it was something 
of a pleasure to see the concerto 
emerge from the juke-box mas- 
Sacre perpetrated upon it during 
the past decade and make a rather 
successful comeback, Perhaps it 
suffered no such fate in Italy, for 
if Aldo Ciccolini had known of its 
popularization, he would probably 
have thought twice before select- 
ing it to display his talents in his 
Boston debut. 

But the audience was not dis- 
pleased; no sooner had the 25- 
year-old pianist struck the 
gigantic opening chords than lips 
were smiling with recognition. 
They welcomed the war horse 
home again, battle scars and all. 
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Next week the Orchestr 


a will give concerts i 
certs in Newark. New 
and Brooklyn. K, New 


Che next regular pair 
December 


| York, Washington 
of concerts will take place 


15 and December 16. 
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HAYDN 


Lao ee eee een *ymphony No. 103, in E-flat major 
Pisce ("The Drum Roll’) 
II. Andante 
Il. Minuet 


IV. Finale 


Allegro con Spirito 
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minor, Op. 22 
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And. Boston is something of a 
home to it; Hans von Bulow 
played it for the first time any- 
where in Boston’s Music Hall on 
Oct. 25, 1875. C$. s2~/e-S0 
| Pius. as 


The sensuously perfumed score 
of Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole, 
‘composed in 1907, transports the 
listener from an atomic present 
‘back to a pre-Franco Spain. 
‘There he is bathed in evanescent 
/moods of nocturnal bliss beneath 
a Castilian moon. There’s a 
| sefiorita in the picture some- 
‘where, of course, and perhaps 
‘even a toreador off duty, and 
some fireflies, I am sure. If there 
'aren’t any, there should be. There 
‘is the carefree Malaguena and 
the liltingly indolent Habanera, 
and the finale that ends ina blaze 

of flashing colors at the fair. But 
it’s all an elegant fairy tale. Per- 
haps even Ravel sought refuge 
‘from the pressure of his day by 
‘building these air castles in Spain. 

So all in all the program in 


Symphony Hall this Week end 
provides a delightful pattern for 
escape into idyllic days that 
never were, since golden ages, ac- 
cording to Mr. Greeley, are mere 
illusions. However, Mr. Ciccolini 
(to return to solid facts) had 
some difficulty in maintaining the 
illusion of togetherness with Mr. 
Munch, and small wonder, since 
Mr. Ciccolini took many of the 
tempi at a terrific pace. But his 
attack is firm, his tone full. He 
makes good use of contrast, and 
he has already learned something 
of the art of projecting and sus- 
taining a mood. His present 
shortcomings, which are few, 
come from the exuberance of his 
youth, There is no gainsaying that 
he is an unusually gifted pianist. 
Thank you, Mr. Munch, for this 
refreshing return to the good old 
| days, Mr. Greeley to the contrary 
notwithstanding! 


Symphony Concert | 


rchestra, Charles, 


The Boston Symphony 0 th con-| 
Munch conducting, save tne ee ny Hall. 


eert of the 70th season i 


yesterday afternoon, The soloist was Aldo 


rogram: 


Ciccolini, pianist. The fat Haydn 


Symphony No. 103 in 
Congerto No. 1, in B-flat MINOT. a ovsky 


Ravel 


| 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


This was a singularly attractive 
concert, flawlessly designed, flaw- 


lessly conceived by Char 
(back again after hi 


les Munch 
s vacation 


and seemingly as glad to be hack 
as we are to have him), and flaw- 
‘lessly played by the orchestra in 
the top of its form. There was a 
fine new pianist, too, to do that 
ichampion war horse of all piano 
|concertos, the Tchaikovsky No. 1 
in B-flat minor. 

As it happens, Tchaikovsky’s 
concerto received its first per- 
formance anywhere in Boston 
exactly 75 years ago last October 
with Hans Von Bulow, to whom 
the work was dedicated, as the 
soloist. At that time the finale 
made such a success it had to be 
repeated, and the repetition was 
so enthusiastically received they 
played the whole concerto all over 
again then and there. The news 
so excited the composer when he 
heard of it from Von Bulow he 
spent all the money he had on 
hand answering the wire. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing like this ever happens in our 
country,” he later wrote of the 


event. Wer. J2// lo ew. 
Truly Splendid / 


Nothing like that ever happens 
in this country any more: a brand 
new work by Copland, Piston, Bar- 
ber or even Stravinsky being en- 


cored by popular demand? 
Heavens, it is usually hard enough 
for them to inspire enough ap- 
plause to get the composer (if he 
is present) in for a second bow. 
I may be terribly wrong in the 
matter, but either the audiences 
of 1875 were far and away more 
perceptive than today’s audience 
(which I seriously doubt), or to- 
day’s composer’s are writing mu- 
Sic for posterity and don’t really 
give a hang whether anybody 
likes their music or not here and 
now. 

Be that as it may, the Concerto 
was given a truly splendid per- 
formance yesterday afternoon by 
Aldo Ciccolini, a brilliant young 
(25) Italian pianist who, if he 
didn’t always bring off every tech- 
nical roman candle, brought a 
most musical and poetical point 
of view to the work. I found his 
clarity of articulation in the 
lighter, more Scintillating pas- 
sages extremely good to hear, and 
I found his feeling for rhythm, for 
phrasing and for avnamie shading 


within, so to speak, an established 
dynamic level, most unusually 
good. 

As I have had occasion to say 
many times before, Mr. Munch is 
perfection'as an accompanist. The 
result was that pianist, conductor 
and orchestra made this a musical 
event rather than the virtuoso 
sporting event it usually is, in 
which the pianist endeavors to 
show us how many notes he can 
hit per second at ten fortges of 
volume. 


Little Miracles 


It is almost 20 years since 
Haydn’s next-to-last symphony, 
the “Drum Roll” Symphony, has 
been given at these concerts, yet 
what a perfect gem it is! It has 
remained for the Haydn Society 
in its recent vast output of rec- 
ords to give us the truth about 
this incredible man Haydn, and 
now, happily enough, we have a 
Significant Haydn champion in 
Mr, Munch. The “Drum Roll” 
symphony (it begins with a long 
roll on the tympani) is filled with 
little miiracles—the violin solo of 
the andante, to name but one— 
and the way the conductor sought 
them out, never obviously, was to 
me as much a delight as the music 
itself. I hope Mr. Munch will 
give us the pleasure of teaching us 
all, as he did in this, how prodi- 
gious a giant Haydn really was, 
by programing more and more of 
these neglected masterpieces. 

I find it impossible to express 
how sensitively and how exotically 
conductor and orchestra set forth 
the two Ravel works that brought. 
the program to a close. While the 
final “Feria” of the Rapsodie Es-' 
pagnole elicited spontaneous 
cheers from the second balcony 
(God bless it!), the magic was in 
everything, including the oboe 
playing of Mr. Ralph Gomberg. 
This was, in short, an occasion of 
great musical reward from be- 


TT cr 


Munch Returns to 
Symphony; Pianist 
Ciccolini in Debut 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch returned to the 
conductor’s stand of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday aft- 
ernoon. He brought with him a 
remarkable young Italian pianist, 
Aldo Ciccolini, who made a great 
triumph in the Tchaikovsky B-flat 


minor Concerto. The program 
began with Haydn’s “Drum Roll” 
Symphony and included two works 
of Ravel: the “Tombeau de Cou- 
perin” Suite and the Spanish 
Rhapsody. 

Ciccolini, short, dark and slender, 
is a Neapolitan, 25 years old, with 
an amazing finger technique and, 
apparently, an innate gift of music- 
making. I have never heard any- 
one play the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
as he did, which is to’say, with no 
pounding whatever, and with a 
style so clear, exact and lyrical 
that it put the work in a new light. 
Yet those frequent bold octaves, 
which go at terrific speed, were 
just as impressive as if they had 
been thundered put—which usually 
they are. (GloRe 12-le-S6 

Now such a reading might have 
seemed small calibre with an or- 
chestral accompaniment that roared 
and thtndered. But Mr. Munch's 
idea of the work is identical with 
that of Mr. Ciccolini, and accord- 
ingly orchestra and solo instrument 
were blended into a just-about per- 
fect whole. As a result you heard 
much more orchestral detail than 
you uSually do; there was no sense 
of rush, no sense of strain. Instead 
this work, which is not among the 
finest piano concertos, became glow- 
ing, poetical, singing, and what 
oftentimes is judged to be trite and 
obvious had a new guise of tender- 
ness and magic. 

Mr. Ciccolini, now on his first 
visit to the United: States and who 
made his Boston debut yesterday, 
was called back to the stage again 
and again. We must hear more of 
him, both with orchestra and ‘in 
a solo concert. 

Just how great a conductor we 
have in Mr. Munch was evident 
from the subdued Haydn drum roll 
at the beginning of the concert, to 
the intoxicating orgiastic last pages 
of the Spanish Rhapsody. Haydn 
had correct style, and it also had 
sparkle and vivacity. The playing 
was yet easeful and relaxed, as it 
was later in the “Tombeau de Cou- 
perin,” and so keen was the balance 
among the various sections that you 
heard everything in the way of 
nuances and subtle rhythms. 

Those shadowy half-tones, so im- 
portant tm the palette of Ravel, 
both as to color and rhythm, were 
beautifully brought out, and at 
the same time the essential back- 
bone, the long line, of symphory, 
suite and rhapsody was always per- 
ceptible. It takes a truly great con- 








ductor to accomplish that; The audi- 
ence knew it, too. You could tell by 
the sustained ‘applause and cheers 
which followed the final chord of 
the Spanish Rhapsody. 


ee 


prove no wiser. /2- 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
This week’s Symphony concerts 
are notable in several respects. 
They mark the return_of Charles 
Munch, who had been temporarily 
replaced by the guesting Kous- 


sevitzky,, and they are introducing 


to Boston a young Italian pianist 
of conspicuous gifts, the 25-year-old 
Aldo Ciccolini, now making his first 
visit to this country. Mr. Ciccolini’s 
vehicle is the Tchaikovsky First 
Concerto, which received its first 
performance anywhere in Boston’s 
Music Hall 75 years ago last Oc- 
tober. And Maurice Ravel, whose 
music fills the second half of the 
program, would have celebrated his 
75th birthday this year. 

Not since 1943, when Alexander 
Brailowsky did it, had anyone 
played—or had the nerve to play— 
the Tchaikovsky B-flat minor at a 
Boston Symphony concert. The 
piece was beginning to fade before 
the juke boxes got hold of it, and 
for some they delivered the coup 
de grace. However, audiences still 
go for it, and Mr. Ciccolini had a 
big success yesterday. He played 
musically, when that was called for, 
and with great brilliance and a 
digital dexterity that could be re- 
marked upon even today. Nor did 
he bang, force his tone or belabor 
the instrument. The orchegtral sup- 
port was admirable. Pat 

In the program book are excerpts 
from the reviews of the Concerto’s 
premiere at the hands of Hans von 
Buelow, to whom Tchaikovsky dedi- 
cated the work after Nicholas 
Rubinstein had turned it down. The 
critics were neither greatly pleased 
nor displeased by the new piece, 
and not one of the four had the 
faintest inkling of the overwhelm- 
ing popularity that lay in store for 
it. We of today wo "A probably 


Mr. Munch wds warmly greeted 
when he appeared yesterday and 
he opened proceedings with a fine 
performance of Haydn’s splendid 
“Drum Roll’ Symphony, that had 
gone unheard at Symphony Hall 
for two decades. The opening, with 
its drum roll, repeated just before 
the coda, strikes a solemn note. The 
rest is on the gay side. Apparently 
there are too many good Haydn 
symphonies for the conductors to 
keep up with them. vs 


To get back to Ravel, he was rep- 
resented yesterday by the Suite, “Le 
Tombeau de Couperin” and the 
“Rapsodie Espagnole.” Mr. Munch 
did a neat job with the former but 
in the case of the Forlane, I prefer 
Koussevitzky’s slower tempo and 
more seductive approach. Prelude, 
Minuet and Rigaudon went well. 
The Spanish Rhapsody was given a 
properly atmospheric and*rhythmic 
treatment and a sonorous finish 
that brought down the house. The 
biggest applause of the afternoon 
had, of course, fallen to Mr. Cicco- 
lini. No conductor can compete with 
a soloist. 


Both Koussevitzky 
And Munch Slated 


For Tanglewood 


Charles Munch, music director 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, will be at Tanglewood for the 
first time this summer and wil] 
share the Berkshire Music Festi- 
val concerts with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky that will be given in the 
Music Shed. 

Dr. Koussevitzky, continuing as 
director of the Berkshire Music 
Center—the Boston Symphony’s 
summer school at Tanglewood— 
will open the festival with three 
week ends of concerts by an or- 
chestra of chamber proportions, 
devoting the program to _ the 
music of Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn. These concerts will be 
held on Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons — July 7-8, | 
14-15, 21-22. , 

During the three weeks that 
follow there will be nine con- 
certs in the Shed by the full or- 
chestra on Thursday evenings 
Saturday evenings, and Sunday 
alternoons, beginning July 26. 
Charles Munch will conduct the 
concerts of the first week. He wil] 
divide the concerts of the second 
week witn Dr. Koussevitzky, In 
the last week Eleazar de Carvalho 
will conduct one concert, Dr. 
Koussevitzky will conduct two 
concerts, Closing the Festival on 
Sunday afternoon, August 12. 

Renewals and orders are now 
being received for series tickets 
for each week of the Shed con- 
certs, Series tickets holders for 
these concerts have the first 





choice of places for the earlier 
Bach-Mozart-Haydn series. The 
programs and soloists will be an- 
nounced shortly. Inquiries about 
the Festival and the school should 
be addressed to George E, Judd, 


Manager, Symphony Hall, Boston, 


The ninth session of the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood 
will have a_ six-week session 
from July 2 to August 12. ‘Tne 
departments of the school, with a 
faculty of 40, include conducting 
orchestra, chamber music, chorus 
opera, composition, and a new 
provision for music educators, 
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Organ: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 
MARGUERITE WILLAUER 


INTERMISSION 
Contralto: JANICE MouprRyY 
Tenor: WILLIAM HEss 


Bass: JAMES PEASE 


Soprano: 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 29, at 8 
(First performance at these concerts) 
On the First Day of the Festival of Christmas 
On the Second Day of the Festival of Christmas 
On the Third Day of the Festival of Christmas 
On the Festival of the Epiphany (Chorus and Chorale) 
Chorus prepared by ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM 


II. 
II. 

IV. On New Year’s Day, the Festival of the Circumcision 
VI. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 22, at 2 
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Christmas Oratorio 
at Symphony 
Munch Presents Work 

With Chorus Trained by Fiedler 


By Haroid Rozers 

The Christmas season in Boston 
is being enhanced this week end 
with Charles Munch’s magnificent 
production of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, heard yesterday alter- 
noon in Symphony Hall and to be 
repeated tonight. 

For this joyous setting of the 
Nativity story Mr. Munch called 
upon Arthur Fiedler to assemble 
and rehearse a chorus of unusual 
finish, balance, and eloquence. 
This semi-professional group of 
volunteers sustained the quality 
of their singing from the first 
chorus to the final chorale. thus 
honoring Bach, Mr. Fiedler, and 
Mr. Munch. Their work was char- 
acterized by accuracy, contrast, 
eontrol, and an effortless buoy- 
ancy of tone production. The 
groundwork laid by Mr. Fiedler 
cannot be underestimated. He 
presented Mr. Munch with a 
chorus that is equal to, or even 
exceeds, the. finest choruses in 
this community. 

5 - 

Since the six parts of the ora- 
torio were not intended for per- 
formance at one time, but rather 
on the various festival days of the 
Christmas season, Mr. Munch 
omitted the soprano air and duet 
from the fourth part, dropped the 


fifth part’ entirely, and in the 
sixth part performed only the 
opening chorus and the finale. 
Thus he brought the work into 
the usual concert length. 

Even though Bach borrowed 
much of the material for his 
Christmas Oratorio from his secu- 
lar works, it is hard to envision 
the music in a context other than 
the religious, filled as it 1s with a 
deep Protestant impulse and open- 
hearted rejoicing. The excellent 
fanfares from the trumpet section 


of the Boston Symphony con- 
stantly proclaimed the good news. 
> oe 

Heard as the Evangelist who 
relates the Christmas story in 
recitative form, William Hess is 
a fine lyric tenor who can spin 
a tone into ineffable lghtness 
or sing out with considerable 
strength, as he did in his aria, 
“Haste, ye shepherds, haste to 
meet Him.’ His phrasing is neat; 
his use of nuance considered. 

Janice Moudry, the contralto 
soloist, sang with a clear, strong 
tone that projected well and 
maintained its strength even in 
the lower tones. Some ol her 
higher notes in fortissimo level 
tended to take on an edge. Her 
‘aterpretation of the _ lullaby, 
however —- “Slumber, beloved, 
and take Thy repose”’—was in- 
spiring for its devotion and 
tenderness. 

In the soprano recitative, “Be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy,’ Marguerite Willauer 
sang in a manner that was lyrical 
but not too light. She is hardly 
the match for the resonantly rich 
timbre of James Pease’s baritone 
—as was demonstrated in the 
duet of Paz; Four—but she sings 
with a loveiy clarity and in good 
style. It was a shame that Miss 
Willauer, of the four soloists, had 
the least to do. AfoMTs Dvc23,se 

Mr. Pease, who is a familiar 
figure in Boston through his 
many appearances with the Bos- 
ton Symphony and in produt- 
tions of the New England Opera 
Theater, discharged his duties 
with strength and distinction, 

i eae Wes | 

The choral work emerged “in 
excellent’ blend, especially in the 
many chorales. But the most un- 
usual piece of choral singing Was 


heard in the “Glory to Godin 
the highest,’ where the anpels 
are represented as singing with 
celestial lightness and delicacy 
in an ebb and flow of sound. 
Here one finds the essence of 
Bach’s genius for musical descrip~ 
tion. Mr. Munch, with loving di- 
rection and devotion, has given 
us a n asterpiece of re-creation. 


Charles Munch Presents 
Most of Bach Christmas 
Oratorio With Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN \V 


This year, thanks to conductor 
Charles Munch, the Boston Svm- 
phony Orchestra concerts at Christ- 
mas are appropriate to the season. 
They are devoted to the greater part 
of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, a 
work which at best is little known 
here. There is a chorus prepared 
by Arthur Fiedler, and the soloists 
are Marguerite Willauer, soprano: 
Janice Moudry, contralto: William 
Hess, tenor, and James Pease, bass. 
The harpsichordist is Daniel Pink- 
ham, and the organist E. Power 
Biggs. : 

Bach prepared the Christmas Ora- 
torio for the Leipsie Christmas of 
1734. It is not properly an oratorio 
at all, but a sequence of six cantatas 
intended to be performed, one to a 
day, on various days between Dec. 
25 and Twelfth Night, or E iphany 
which is Jan. 6. he 1>°d 60 

The text tells the story ef Jesus’ 
birth, as it is found in certain chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
The arrangement of the music con- 
sists of choruses, chorales and arias 
interspersed with tenor récitatives 
of The Evangelist. The whole of 
the Christmas Oratoftio is too long 
for one concert, so Mr. Murch Fives 
us the first three cantatas, and 
parts of the fourth and sixth. leav. 
ing out the fifth altogethe>, Else. 
where there are cuts. 

Albert Schweitzer, the great Bach 
scholar, in explaining the Origin of 
some of the Ci -isimas Oratorio 
movements in a variety of secular 
cantatas that Bach had composed 
previously, was much disturbed by 
the artificial joining of secular 
music and sacred words in certain 
parts of the Christmas Oratorio. 
notably the arias. 

That need not upset the non- 
academic listener, for somehow 
music is a house of many mansions. 
and the whole spirit of the Christ- 
mas Oratorio is one of alternate 
jubilation and tenderness. There is 
enormous variety, especially in the 
choral writing, and the work con- 
fronts you with a treasury of Bach 
at his richest and most inventive. 


‘When the chorus and orchestra afé 
sounding, supported by organ and 
topped with the piercing high trum- 
pet, there is the feeling that in this 
music 1s something of the power 
and the glory. forever and ever. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Char- 
les Munch conducting, gave the ninth 
program of the 70th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 


was 

: . The soloists were Marguerite 
Willauer, soprano; Janie Moudry, con- 
tralto; William Hess, tenor and James 
Pease, )bass. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
** The more I hear Charles 
Munch do Bach the more certain 
I am that he ranks with the 
greatest Rach players of our 
times. 

As a matter of fact he is more 
than a player of Bach; he is a 
true interpreter in the best sense 
of the word. For he reveals, he 
extends, he touches and projects 


the depthless reservoir that is 
Bach with infinite devotion. He 
hears things and finds things and 
unfolds things in Bach as few 
others do, seeking out and set- 
ting forth the voice leading of the 
polyphony, finding andd focussing 
the drama of Bach’s matchless 
welding of ihe meaning of words 
with associative musical values, 
and endowing the whole with 
drama, with force, and with pas- 
sion. It is, in short, in contrast to 
the four-square beat, the merely 
motorical drive and the dryness 
of the conventional conception, an 
act of interpretation that is at 
once as warm, as human and as 
infinitely personal as Bach’s own 
creativity. e a 
EXTENT OF ART vr hart 
Though he does the massive 
choral fugues, the accompanied 
arias and the four part chorales 
with all the qualities mentioned 
above, the extent of his art is 
most easily perceived in his way 
with the recitatives. In the usual 
course of events, these recitatives 
are things to be got over as in- 
conspicuously as possible, as mo- 
ments of dead air necessary only 
to the plot. With Munch these 
recitatives achieve a radiance of | 
expression of matchless musica] 
beauty combined with narrative 
impact. Despite their conven- 
tional modulations, Bach gave 





them astounding variety anc 
freshness, using two flutes or twc 
‘oboes or the string quartet 01 
perhaps merely a commentary Ir 
the cellos, to embroider or en- 
hance the effect of the declama- 
tory vocal line. And it is in pre- 
senting these that Munch’s true 
depths as a Bach interpreter may 
be most readily seen. | 
Yesterday, in the recitatives, he 
was very happily assisted by the 
splendid recitative style—and the 
extraordinary ennunciation — of 
William Hess, whose voice, though 
perhaps not quite as large as the 
circumstances might. indicate, well 
conveyed the narrative awe of the 
‘Evangelist. In his solo arias he 
was often covered, as was Mar- 
guerite Willauer (a young soprano 
with a voice of great purity and 
lovely quality) whose middle and 
low voice was not sufficiently pro- 
jected for the size of the hall. 
Janice Moudry, with a con- 
tralto voice notable for the differ- 
ing qualities of it almost from 
note to note, had somewhat more 
success in scaling her. singing to! 
the circumstances, and achieved 
an interpretative quality of spirit 
and vitalness moreover. It was 
left, however, to James Pease to 
bring both the proper bigness of 
voice and of musical conception 
'to the scene; I found his singing 
most nearly suited to Munch's 
demands, which are as exacting 
as the music itself. 
CHORUS EXCELLENT 

Once again Arthur Fiedler’s 

chorus (or should we call it the 
Symphony Chorale?), a group 
gathered together and trained by 
Mr. Fiedler, demonstrated its 
eminence as a choral group. It 
produces, in all voices, at tone 
that is extremely musical, light 
and very fluent but capable of 
dynamic climax. It is smart in 
its attack, it doesn’t pant for 
breath nor heave bosoms or shoul- 
ders, and it is balanced, too. It 
was, in short, well trained, and 
it was able to follow every sub- 
tlety of Munch’s demands, 

As for the Oratorio itself, it 
might be said that although it 
does not have the overwhelming 
devotional quality of the St. Mat- 
thew Passion or the overall im- 
pact of the B minor Mass, it does 


have moments of* extraordinary 
beauty and tenderness, and in 
Munch’s compression of the 
score (he omits one cantata and 
perhaps a dozen or more num- 
bers form the other five), it offers 
a truly enthralling musical ex- 
perience of deep seasonal sig- 
nificance. 

A special word for Mr. Burgin’s 
violin obbligato, for the horn play- 
ing (in a frightful register) of 
Messrs. Stagliano and Shapiro, 
for the harpsichord continuo of 
Daniel Pinkham, for the_ high 
trumpet playing of Roger Voisin, 
and for the exquisite orchestral 


realization of the pastoral sym-. 
phony, and to next week’s pro-| 
gram: Gluck’s Overture to “Al-| 


ceste,” Tcherepnin’s Second Piano 
Concerto (the composer as Solo- 
ist) and Bruckner‘s Seventh Sym- 
phony. 


James Pease, bass-baritone 
soloist in Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
toria with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for its week-end 
Symphony Hall concerts. 
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Symphony Concert 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Boston Symphony had to 
reach its 70th season before any of 
its conductors had the bright idea 
of performing at the concerts near- 
est to Christmas the Christmas Ora- 
torio of Bach. Dr. Koussevitzkv 
used to favor seasonal music of 
some sort in connection with both 
Christmas and Easter, and then got 
quite out of the habit. 

Anyway, Mr. Munch gave us the 
Christmas Oratorio yesterday and 
it will, of course, be repeated to- 
night. The entire work could not 
be performed within the _ time 
proper to a symphony concert and 
the fifth of its six parts was 
omitted and some cuts were made 
besides. The chorus, like that for 
last season’s performance of Honeg- 
ger’s “Joan of Arc at the Stake.” 
is one especially trained by Arthur 
Fiedler, a volunteer group consist- 
ing of both professional and ama- 
teur singers, designed to assist the 
orchestra on occasions such as this. 

Yesterday, as before, it proved 
itself an admirable body. Mr. Fied. 
ler had prepared it well and in per- 
formance it was fully responsive to 
Mr. Munch’s wishes. The orches- 
tra has an important part to play 
in this work, quite fully scored for 
Bach and its contribution was a 
noble one. I would like to sav as 
much for the soloists, but taken 
as a whole, they did not measure 
up to the other participants. James 
Pease has a fine voice, which was 
heard to good advantage in the airs 
and recitatives for bass. William 
Hess, the tenor, found the tessitura 
of the Evangalist’s recitatives un- 
comfortably high and often re- 
sorted to something resembling a 
falsetto. Marguerite Willauer, the 
soprano, and Janice Moudry, the 
contralto, sang pleasingly but hard. 
ly impressively. fost fa ~% 3°50 

Dr. Koussevitzky is a realist, his 
successor a traditionalist. In works 
such as this and the St. John Pas- 
sion, of last spring, Mr. Munch 
prefers the original German, and 
where Dr. Koussevitzky omits the 
repetition of part one in the da capo 
arias, Mr. Munch insists that every- 
thing be sung. Had he followed 
Koussevitzky’s example, more of 
the work could have been heard. 

And now for the music _ itself, 
which is little known in these parts. 
Much of it is glorious, though the 
prevailing, mood, as might be ex- 
pected from Bach, is one of tender- 


ness. In the choral portion are 
many fine accompanied chorales, 
one of which, “Break forth, O 
beauteous heavenly light,” is well 
known; and the pastoral Sinfonia 
ls sometimes heard. As in the Pas- 
sions, there is a narrating Evanga- 
list singing the Biblical text and 
Scriptural passages are occasionally 
allotted to the other singers and 
to the chorus, ‘but most of the 
text was furnished by Bach’s libret- 
tist, Henrici. In the arias we find 
again the somewhat unvocal writ- 


ing and the figurated accompani- 
ment, often with instrumental ob- 
bligato, that is prized by devoteés 


of Bach but might fall strangely on 
unaccustomed ears. Finally, for 
bringing us what was possible of 


the work, and in such generally 
eloquent performance, we are 
greatly in Mr. Munch's debt. 


Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


We are indebted to Bernard Shaw 
for the suggestion that program 
notes are excellent things for keep- 
ing your eyes on the music and 
your ears off it. He, of course, had 
in mind the technically analytical 
kind, common in the days when he 
was a practicing critic, and now 
happily out of fashion. A _ dis- 
tinguished program annotator once 
told me that the chief function of 
the notes was to carry the adver- 
tising in the program book. But 
that was going a bit too far. 

It is really a _ take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition. The notes are there, to 
be read or not read, to be read on 
the spot or taken home and studied. 
Much valuable information and 
much of real literary value has got 
between the pages of a program 
book. Technical analysis is for stu- 
dents, not for the lay listener. But 
the notes can impart much in the 
way of background, of either piece 
or composer. The purpose of de- 
scriptive pieces should. always be 
made clear, and when there is a 
chorus, its words should be printed. 
No, program notes cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Concerts without the long 
familiar pink program book, now 
so ably edited by John N, Burk, 
are unthinkable. | 





It is no wonder that Shaw had it 
in for program notes as he knew 
them. And although I have quoted 
same of his penetrating observa- 
tions in two recent articles, 1 am 
proffering yet another sample. The 
immediate object of Shaw’s ridicule 
was not a program note, but an ex- 
cerpt from H. Heathcote Statham’s 
“Form and Design in Music.” This 
bit from an analysis of Mozart's 
G minor Symphony is, however, 
what Shaw had in mind when he 
made his crack about eyes and 
ears: MK fb *aAn-SO 

“The prificipal subject, hitherto 
heard in the treble, is transferred 
to the bass (Ex. 28), the violins 
playing a "new counterpoint to it 
instead of the original mere accom- 
paniment figure of the first part. 
Then the parts are reversed, the 
violins taking the subject and the 
basses the counterpoint figure, and 
so on until we come to a close on 
the dominant of D minor, a nearly 
related key (commencement of Ex. 
29), and then comes the passage by 
which we return to the first subject 
in its original form and key.” 

“How succulent this is,” com- 
ments Shaw, “and how full of 
Mesopotamian words like ‘the domi- 
nant of D minor!’ I will now, 
ladies and gehtlemen, give you my 
celebrated ‘analysis’ of Hamlet's 
soliloquy on suicide, in the same 
scientific style. Shakespeare, dis- 
pensing with the customary ex- 
ordium, announces his subject at 
once in the infinitive, in which mood 
it is presently repeated after a 
short connecting passage in which. 
brief as it i3, we recognize the al- 
ternative and negative forms on 
which so much of the significance of 
repetition depends. Here we reach 
a colon, and a _ pointed pository 
phrase in which the accent falls 
decisively on the relative pronoun, 
brings us to the first full stop.” 

This is amusing, and to the point 
when such disection is done for 
the benefit of the general reader. 
But Shaw was shooting at the 
wrong goose. Statham, as I say, 
was writing a treatise, not program 
notes. The trouble was he had 
annoyed G.B.S. by deriding his idol 
Wagner, 

And now a publisher (Rinehart), 
has brought out a “treasury of pro- 
gram notes,’ adding another and 
Slightly different book to the long 
list of those dealing with what is 
loosely called musical apprecia- 
tion. The chief beneficiary from 
such a compilation would be the 


radio listener. since orchestral con- | 


certs and record albums usually 
supply the necessary information. 
But it is in a handy book of refer- 
ence; and I. should add that the 
sort of analysis here under fire 
has been excluded. 

Julian Seaman, the editor, has 
written a biographical sketch of 
each of the 70-odd composers repre- 
sented. Most of the notes have come 
from the program books, past and 
present, of sundry American or- 
chestras. Confining the choice to the 
real masters of the craft, among 


whom was Boston’s Philip Hale, 
would have made for better reading, 
if for less variety. The title of the 
book “Great Orchestral Music,” is 
a misnomer in the case of some of 
the pieces discussed and decidedly 
inappropriate in that of several 
orchestral transcriptions of works 
designed for other media. What, 
for example, is Wagner’s song 
“Dreams,” in an unidentified ar- 
rangement, doing in such company? 
There is a flattering introduction by 
Deems Taylor, who is rewarded by 


the inclusion of four of his composi- 
tions. With more careful picking of 
music and commentary, such an 
anthology could have been made 
more valuable. In short, the job was 
worth dging but might have been 
done somewhat better. 

7? sd * 

Alexander Tcherepnin, composer- 
pianist, will play his own Concerto 
at this week’s Symphony Concerts. 
Ahead of it Mr. Munch has placed 
Kluck’s Overture to “Alceste” and 
after it the Seventh Symphony of 
Bruckner, 


") 
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choristers over a difficult read: 


Housewives and Factory 


Workers Have Fun 


Singing “Heavy” Music 


By ALFRED BORET,L] 
Singing “heavy” mutsic is 
fun for the 130-odd tients 
housewives, business men, fac- 
tory workers and social regis- 
terites who comprise the) Ar- 

thur Fiedler Chorus. | 
This chorus was formed to 
supply the Boston Sympho»sr. 
Orchestra with a choral cor\é: 
ponent, and last year it re-| 
celved critical acclaim for its' 


performance of Honegger’s 
“Joan d’Arc au Boucher.” This 
year, under Mr. Fiedler, the 
chorus is preparing Bach’s 
monumental “Christmas Ora- 
torlo,” and at this Stage of 
preparation it looks as though 
the performance will] repeat 
the triumph of last season 
when Mr. Munch conducts the 


group with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dec. 22 and 
23, at Symphony Hall. 
Membership in the chorus is ex- 
clusive. That is, it excludes anyone 
who cannot read music. A great 
voice is no assurance of membership, 
and conversely an average voice 
does not betoken “thumbs-down.” 
Of course one must sing reasonably 
in tune, but the deciding factor is 
one’s ability to read music fiuently 
and accurately. This i; an important 
basic pre-requisite. One must also 
possess a normally pleasant voice 
with good pitch and average range 
with a “blendability” quality. 
Wednesday night is rehearsal 
night, and this means 2% hours of. 


intensive drill, repetition, more repe-| 
tition, more drill, and still more’ 


repetition. Difficult passages are 


exhaustively ironed, hammered, 


stretched, pulled, twisted and 
smoothed until the correct pronun- 
clation and intonation bring a nod 
of approval from Mr. Fiedler. 

The success and “esprit-de-corps” 
of the chorus is due largely to the 


semi-fanatic devotion to its director. 
Mr. Fiedler possesses a distinct 


flair for the theatre, with a tiny: 
fleck of a Rabelaisian sense of' 


humor. He can be a side-splitting 
mimic with a wit as sharp and 
perfectly timed as his beat. 

Often the tension from extreme 
concentration is relieved by a 
good belly laugh at one of his un- 
predictable mimicries. Thus, hard 
work and fun go hand in hand. 
each with a time and place of its 
own. I2~-12- OQ 

After one and a haf hours of 
gruelling work, doughnuts and cof- 
fee are a welcome pick-up to for- 
tifv sagainst the last hour when 
Mr. Fiedler inclines to “pour on 
the coal.” 

stravinsky’s incredibly difficult 
“Les Noces” is next on the agenda 
with its performance scheduled 
tentatively for the latter part of 
March, 1951. 

Everyone seems to have fun. 
hard work notwithstanding. As one 
member of the bass section Says, 
“This is Bach as it should be 
done,” and that apparently ex- 
plains the whole thing. 





BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

’ That best-lov-. ‘of oratorios, Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” enjovs a monopoly 
that has no paralfel. in. the musical 
world. To make a local’ matter of 
it, besides the twe- performances 
by the Handel and ‘Haydn Society, 
there are, during the Christmas 
season, performances in the larger 
churches and by choral ‘societies 
in neighboring cities and towns 
As the Christmas carol piece, “Mes- 
siah” has the call. Yet it is not 
primarily a Christmas work, nor 
was it so intended, and Handel him- 


self would probably have been sur- 
prised that it came to be accepted 
as such. The bulk of the text. comes 
from the Old Téstament and only 
a small fraction of it from the 
Gospels. The Dublin world pre- 
miere of 1742 took ‘place in April 
and intrinsically there are good rea- 
sons for performing ‘t on Easter 
Sunday, or for that riatter, on Good 
Friday. It is, of course, an over-all 
musical presentation’of its centra! 
figure, so its present widespread 
association with bipt day 
logical pene jd 231-3 . 


The purpose of “? preamble 
was not to question the suitability 
and appropviateness of these “Mes- 
siah” performances, without which 
many people. ould be urfAappy in- 
deed, but to call attention to a 
great choral work composed for 
and inspired by the Christmas sea- 
son, the so-called Christmas Ora- 
torio of Bach. I say so-called for, 
though the title is Bach’s own, the 
Weinachts-Oratorium is in reality 
a set of six cantatas (or services) 
each designed for performance on 
one day of the 12-day psriod be- 
tween. Christmas and Epiphany. 
Collectively, the six parts, dealing 
with the birth and infancy of 
Christ, as narrated by Luke and 
Matthew, have a common. theme 
pad purpose, And a complete pres- 
entation, as we recently  discov- 
ered, can be vert. impressive. — 

te i ‘ « a , 


Yes; the, Christmas’ Cratorio, not 
“Messiah,” is the Christmas choral 
piece par excellence. If Schweitzer 
and others ‘have’ been distressed 
by the fact that some of the music 
had originally served a secular pur- 
pose, the same is true of “‘Messiah,” 
parts of which were: first set down 
as Italian love songs. (Dr. Thomp- 
son Stone, in a moment of. piety 
once omitted these portions from 
a Handel and Haydn performance.) 
Such, however, is the’ prestige of 
“Messiah” that in this part of the 
world, at least, it has almost. com- 
pletely eclipsed its companion work. 
Until Charles Munch made’ the 
laudable gesture of performing as 
much of the latter as time permitted 
at the Symphony concerts p!eceding 
Christmas, few musically-minded 
Bostonians could be said to be 
familiar with it: There® was._a per- 
formance at Trinity Church a_year 
ago, and in one of his earlier sea- 
son$ with the Handel and Haydn 
Dr, Stone made the experiment of 
giving some of it and a portion 
of “Messiah,” a compromise that 
was not wholly satisfactory. Many 
years before that the Choral -Art 


Society, under Wallace Goodrich, 


Performed here parts one and two. 
Papen it from me to Suggest that 
e ‘ 

Mésstth"Tob evda Connie ee 

ingle season: 
but the Symphony performance, the 
first in its history, should be re- 
peaicd, It might even be made an 
annual event. There is no need 
of going into the relative merits 
of the two works, though if they 
were permitted to have only one 
of them most musicians would 
choose “Messrah:” “And as far as 
the general public is, concerned 
Bach wouldn’t have a chance. In 
the matter of birth,: Handel was 
as German as he. but thanks. to: 


his early years in Italy; h® wrofe | 


more In the Italian manner: “jp 
other words. more freely, frankl]¥ 
and melodiously. Handel's airs 
, 17 lea : 
would. ma! sense without their 
supporting: atmony and are easily 
remembereii, ‘Chose of Bach come 
Closer to Deine but One strand ir 
a complicated pol; ‘Phonic web. 
“fy indies ke 
| Handel, especially the unicuely- 
inspired Handel of “Me ssiah,” can 
a appreciated by anyone with half 
eR tepeay.»= ear. Bach requires a 
e on cultivated approach, Handel] 
- - man of his own time, vet littie 
As 11s music Strikes us as quaint 
Old-fashioned. while much of 


in | 


Bach’s choral music is outmoded in 
manner if not in matter, Still of the 
two, if-is Bach who looks the fur- 
thest ahead, and’ who is ‘exerting a 
vital influence on the TONE of: our 
own day, t 
Mr. Munch. ‘waktes: us, ‘the.  Chirtats 

mas Oratorio” in: the: origihal Ger- 
man, , ag Py dit. ‘the “St.John” Pas~ 
sion ‘lay _ SPEINR, ‘and. plirposes... fo 
do this rin: the Holy: ‘Week per- 
formande:: “of the. *8E. Matthew. , 
And here. Iam, Poin e to ‘register ‘a 
protest “in adwance,’: Much of the ° 
text of ‘the “St, Matthew” comes | 


direct from the Scriptures. The 
cons vegation of Cach’s day would 
have rebelled at hearing the famil- 
lar end bcloved passaccs supg in 
an clien tongue, Way, then, should 
we have to submit to it? 

i> i. ae 


At this week’s Symphony Con- 
ceris Mr. Munch will offer Saint- 
Saens’ Overture to “The. Yellow 
Princes,” the Cello Concerto of 
Lalo (Pierre Fournier), the. Fifth 
Symphony cf Peter Mennin and 
Strauss’ “Don Juan,” 


Gluck, Tcherepnin and 
Bruckner Conducted by 


Munch at ‘fora 
By CYRUS DU or, 

The Overture to “Alcest by 
Giuck: Alexan der K isp ore onin’s s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. and the Bruck- 
ner Seventh ‘Symphony are con- 
ducted by Charles Munch at the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this week. None of these 
pieces is precisely familiar at these 
concerts, for performances of Gluck 
are rare today: the Tcherepnin work 
had its first Boston hearing, with the 
composer as soloist, and the E major 
Symphony is the first music of 
Bruckner that Mr. Munch has 
directed here. 

You could say that Tceherepnin's 
Concerto, written in Paris in 1923, 
is beyond a doubt the music of a 
Slav residing in the City of Light 
in the early 1920s and responding 
to the stimulation of that spiritual 
‘home of ali civilized men. It is 
bright and vivacious, peppery but 

not vinegary, cast in one long move- 
ment which subdivides into five 
more or less recognizable episodes. 
It is an except’ al concerto in that 
a good numk .. of pages find the 
busily active piano silent under the 
weight of orchestral doings. 

It starts with a loud roll. followed 
by a trumpet fanfare. The theme and 
variations of the second episode are 
workings-out of various learned 


contrapuntal proceedings—alihough 
they do not sound pedantic, but sus- 
tain the prevailing light, almost 
impish and witty tone of the whole; 
The writing for orchestra is color- 
ful and expert, that for piano of a 
percussively virtuoso character. 
Probably this concert is not im* 
portant music, in the sense of a 
grave and weighty masterpiece, but 
it is pleasant to listen to, and yes- 
erday it provided admirable con- 
trast to a program otherwise 
devoted to high seriousness. Mr. 
Te herepnin played like the virtuoso 


he is. a b 3. Og ly 
received, | 
Since 48 ~ 3f b - 


has grown richer and more com- 
plex. the common or tonic chord 
has grown colorless and ineffective 
OX ce pt at the end of a work. But 
Glu ek like Mozart. Knew the dra- 
matic tension to be found in a minor 
tonic chord in their day, and the 
first measures of the “Alceste” 
Overture. like those of the OVer- 
ture to “Don Giovanni,” prove it. 
Gluck’s work is a masterpiece still 
capable of making a_ profound 
impress1o0r 
Vir oa inch, later in the afternoon, 
ichieved a poetic large-styled and 
euealie | ffective pérformance of 
Bi uckner’s Seventh Svmphony. 
Bruckner and Gluck undoubtediy 
ouse the German side of Mr. 
VMiunch’s ba ekg STO! ind. as does Bach, 
and all of them, we now are able 
to perceive, he plays with authority. 
Bruckner’s wonderfully inventive 
texture, with its contrapuntal wiZ- 
ardry, was absolutelv clear: you 
could hear every main voice and 
counter-theme. and the orchestra 
sounded superbly rich and mellow. 
- able cut made in the finale 
wa tified. for Bruckner, although 
great ‘eute everything three times. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The current Symphony program 
has about as much variety as could 
be crowded into three numbers, It 
begins with an 18th century Over- 
ture, that to Gluck’s “Alceste,” the 


middle number, a local novelty, is 
Alexander Tcherepnin’s Second Pi- 
ano Concerto, with himself as pian- 
ist, and the late 19th century roman- 
ticism of Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony brings the end. 

Consistency is not always a vir- 
tue. Before taking over his duties 
in Boston, and discussing his plans, 
Mr. Munch stated that two com- 
posers he would not play were 
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that they were not liked aris. 
vot ‘fore. ‘is a year and,a half 
later playing the Bruckner Sev- 
enth, and in a manner that yester- 
day suggested anything but indif- 
ference toward the music. In fact, 
his reading of the first movement 
might be described as over-affec- 
tionate. Details were played up at 
the expense of the whole, and the 
patchiness, the episodic quality, 
that are Bruckner’s besetting faults 
in his corner movements were 
more than usually in evidence. To 
cite a single instance, the opening 
theme would have made a better 
effect yesterday if Mr. Munch had 
given it a freer hand and not lin- 
gered over it so lovingly. The Ada- 
gio, scherzo and finale fared much 
better, and while Mr. Munch’s ap- 
proach was sometimes at variance 
with that of the dyed-in-the-wool 
Brucknerites, his projection of the 
Symphony was impre ive, elo- 
quent, and exciting. fq “IG * 

We are told that when the Sym- 
phony was first played here, in 
1887, the last movement found more 
people on the stage than in the 
hall. There were occasional de- 
partures yesterday during the 
course of this long work, but at the 
end the audience lingered longer 
and applauded more heartily than 
is its wont, adding cheers and 
shouts of bravo to the handclap- 
ping. Mr. Munch has no reason to 
doubt that there is a public for 
Bruckner in Boston. He should now 
give us one of the symphonies that 
we do not know so well. The rela- 
tively familiar Seventh wa the one 
we least needed to hear. CA 

The Orchestra sounded wonder- 
fully yesterday, and not only in the 
rich opportunities afforded it by 
the lush and resplendent scoring of 
Bruckner, The stately and somber 
Overture of Gluck, added to the 
Orchestra’s repertory two years ago 
by Mr. Bernstein, had a sound that 
in its way was truly magnificent, 
and the Tcherepnin Concerto, A 
bagful of pianistic and orchestral 
tricks, gave the band a chance to 
‘display its virtuosity in quite dif- 
ferent ways. Mr. Tcherepnin wrote 
his piece in Paris in 1923. As in 
other works, he has used an arbi- 
trary scale (of nine notes) that 
lends the music an exotic quality. 
The musical idea here unfolded are 
not particularly significant and are 
sometimes reminiscent. The piece 
begins arrestingly and ends in a 
blaze of fireworks, but there are 


Symphony Concert 
Boston Symphony estra, Charles 
CE AT 
Li yall i afternoon. lexander Tcherep- 
Hn. and composer, was the soloist. 
See en vs ”- 
Pinas BBE. —_ Woherepnin 
Symphony No. 7 in g major Bruckner 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


What we had yesterday after- 
noon, in the first local performance 
of Alexander Tcherepnin’s Second 
Piano. Concerto (with the com- 
| ia, ane piano) was that re- 

> phenomenon: a new 
lade instantaneaus and 
ontact the audi- 
ot) os ca 

Actuawly the Second Piano isn’t 
a new work at all as it dates from 
1923 when the six-foot five inch 
composer, who looks not unlike the 
Liszt in early middle years, was 
24-years old. It is to be doubted, 
however, if many of yesterday’s 
audience ever heard it before. It 
has, on the other hand, heard much 
more advanced, complex and diffi- 
cult music than this in the inter- 
vening quarter of a century, and 
obviously found nothing in it to 
be alarmed about, let alone 
baffled. 

Everything in fact is pretty neat 
and straightforward in this plea- 
ant and spirited work. Its form 
is clear enough, developing natur- 
ally frorh the ebullient march-like 
theme of the opening to a conclu- 
sion echoing the same theme. The 
writing is in voices rather than 
chords, the harmonic points of con- 
tact offering dissonances long be- 
come consonances to the ear of 
1950. 

In general quality of sound it 
seems a cross between Prokofieff 
and Rachmaninoff, the rhythmic 
and harmonic substance baang sug- 
gestive of the first named, the 
melodic substance being sugges- 
tive of the second. I couldn’t find 
much in it that séemed original 
or anything in it that seemed 
striking or memorable. Nor could 
I be sure whether the composer 
erred in scoring the work, whether 
he wasn’t quite the one to bring 


SEVENTIETH SEASON 


NINETEEN -~HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Tenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 329, at 2:30 0’clock 


A. TCHEREPNIN... 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeEcEMBER 30, at 8:30 0o’clock 


Overture to “Alceste” 


Piano Concerto No. 2, in one movement 


Vivo — Tema con variazioni — Allegro moderato — Presto — Prestissimo 


BRUCKNER 


I. 


II. 
IIl. 
IV. 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 7, in E major 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 
Scherzo: Allegro; Trio: Etwas langsamer 
Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 


(Mr. ‘T'CHEREPNIN uses the SrEINWAY PIANO) 
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Bruckner and Sibelius, explaining 
that they were not liked in Paris. 
Yet here he is a year and @ half 
later playing the Bruckner Sev- 
enth, and in a manner that yester- 
day suggested anything but indif- 
ference toward the music. In fact, 
his reading of the first movement 
might be described as over-affec- 
tionate. Details were played up at 
the expense of the whole, and the 
patchiness, the episodic quality, 
that are Bruckner’s besetting faults 
in his corner movements’ were 
more than usually in evidence. ‘To 
cite a single instance, the opening 
theme would have made a better 
effect yesterday if Mr. Munch had 
given it a freer hand and not lin- 
gered over it so lovingly. The Ada- 
gio, scherzo and finale fared much 
better, and while Mr. Munch's ap- 
proach WAas sometimes at variance 
with that of the dved-in-the-wool 
Brucknerites, his projection of the 


Symphony was ee elo- 
quent, and exciting. J¢> 6-50 

We are told that when the Syvm- 
phony was first played here, in 
1887. the last movement found more 
people on the stage than in the 
hall. There were occasional dc- 
partures yesterday during the 
course of this long work, but at the 
end the audience lingered longer 
and applauded more heartily than 
is its wont, adding cheers and 
shouts of bravo to the handclap- 
ping. Mr. Munch has no reason to 
doubt that there is a public for 
Bruckner in Boston. He should now 
give us one of the symphonies that 
we do not know so well. The rela- 
tively familiar Seventh was the one 
we least needed to hear. r 

The Orchestra soundec 
fully vesterday, and not only in the 
rich opportunities afforded it bv 
the lush and resplendent scoring of 
Bruckner, The stately and somber 
Overture of Gluck, added to the 
Orchestra’s repertory two years ago 
by Mr. Bernstein, had a sound that 
in its way was truly magnificent, 
and the Tcherepnin Concerto, a 
bagful of pianistic and orchestral 
tricks, gave the band a chance to 
display its virtuosity in quite dif- 
ferent ways. Mr. Tcherepnin wrote 
his piece in Paris in 1923. As in 
other works, he has used an arbi- 
trary scale (of nine notes) that 
lends the music an exotic quality. 
The musical idea here unfolded are 
not particularly significant and are 
sometimes reminiscent. The piece 
begins arrestingly and ends in a 
blaze of fireworks, but there are 


wonder- 


slumps along the way. The com- 
poser, who is nearly.51 and looks 
somewhat as Liszt did at that age 
gave his piece all it neded pianis. 
tically, and was several times re 
called by an applausive audience, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conductor, gave the tenth pro- 
gram of the 70th season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, Alexander Tcherep- 
nin, pianist and composer, was the soloist, 

he program: 

Overture to ‘‘Alceste’’ Gluck 
Piano Concerto No. 2 V Tcherepnrin 
Symphony No. 7 in E major Bruckner 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


What we had yesterday after- 
noon, in the first local performance 
of Alexander Tcherepnin’s Second 
Piano Concerto (with the com- 

sat the piano) was that re- 

re phenomenon: a new 

‘Made instantaneous and 

able contact with the audi- 


o“ a 

Tinie the Second Piano isn’t 
a new work at all as it dates from 
1923 when the six-foot five inch 
composer, who looks not unlike the 
Liszt in early middle years, was 
24-years old. It is to be doubted, 
however, if many of yesterday’s 
audience ever heard it before. It 
has, on the other hand, heard much 
more advanced, complex and diffi- 
cult music than this in the inter- 
vening quarter of a century, and 
obviously found nothing in it to 
be alarmed about, let alone 
baffled. 

Everything in fact is pretty neat 
and straightforward in this plea- 
ant and spirited work. Its form 
is clear enough, developing natur- 
ally from the ebullient march-like 
theme of the opening to a conclu- 
sion echoing the same theme. The 
writing is in voices rather than 
chords, the harmonic points of con- 
tact offering dissonances long be- 
come consonances to the ear of 
1950. 

In general quality of sound it 
seems a cross between Prokofieff 
and Rachmaninoff, the rhythmic 
and harmonic substance bang sug- 
gestive of the first named, the 
melodic substance being sugges- 
tive of the second. I couldn’t find 
much in it that seemed original 
or anything in it that seemed 
striking or memorable. Nor could 
{i be sure whether the composer 
erred in scoring the work, whether 
he wasn’t quite the one to bring 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 329, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeEceMBER go, at 8:30 0’clock 


Overture to “‘Alceste” 
A. TCHEREPNIN... Piano Concerto No. 2, in one movement 
Vivo — Tema con variazioni — Allegro moderato — Presto — Prestissimo 


(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER... .........+.+.++++.++++-9ymphony No. 4, in E mayor 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 
III. Scherzo: Allegro; Trio: Etwas langsamer 
IV. Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 


(Mr. I'CHEREPNIN uses the SreINWAY PIANO) 





out its more brilliant points at the' 
keyboard or whether he was cov-| 
ered by the orchestra, but the bal- 
ance was often so against the solo’ 
performer the work might better 
have been called a symphony with' 
piano obligato. ti 

Small matter, however; there is 
clearly no effort at pretentious- 
ness or conceit in the concerto. 
It is a singularly honest piece 
designed both to entertain the 
audience and to give the com- 
poser his hour on the stage, and 
Mr. Tcherepnin. deserved every 
one of his four calls back to the 
audience. 


somewhere along about the 
middle of the first movement of 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, I 
found myself speculating on 
whether Mr. Munch really has as 
much faith in Bruckner as, for 
instance, the Bruckner Society. 


By the time this 50-rninute work 
had come to an end, I had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Munch 
is inspired by Bruckner in a 
direct ratio to that composer’s 
straightforwardness of form. 

When Bruckner meanders, when 
he pauses to listen to the sound 
of his own voice and wonder at 
it, when he gets prolix and in- 
volved, Mr. Munch seems a little 
wearied of it all. But when Bruck- 
ner spins a magical moment (as 
he does, for notable example in 
the great F sharp major theme of 
the slow movement) cr when he 
speaks within a concise and con- 
ventional form (as he does in the 
scherzo), Mr. Munch is right there 
to give them all his interpretative 
power. % 

All in all, I would say that this 
Symphony, with its Wagnerian 
textures, its horn calls, its rap- 
turous strings, its gigantic proc- 
lamations for brass, its naivetes 
and mystical utterances, is not 
one of Mr. Munch’s most success- 
ful conceptions. The parts are all 
there, often very beautifully tra- 
versed, but the whole is not. And 
Bruckner, unlike most other com- 
posers, whose music can survive 
myriad interpretative fancies, is 
like a child who cannot take his 
first step without adoring and en- 
‘couraging arms to fall into. 

_ The concert opened with a su- 
perb performance of Gluck’s grave 
and noble overture to “Alceste,” 
@ work of such advanced instru- 


mentation it seems hard to be- 
lieve that Bach was but 17 years 
in his grave when it was com- 
posed. Pierre Fournier, ‘cellist, 
will be the soloist in next week’s 
program, which offers Saint Saens’ 
Overture to “La Princess Jaune,” 
Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto, Mennin’s 
Fifth Symphony and Strauss’ 


“Don Juan.” 


Composer to Be Soloist 
os, econd Concerto 


Welffers 


When Alexander Tcherepnin 
steps on the stage of Symphony 
Hall tomorrow afternoon for his 
first eastern appearance since 
1938, the composer-pianist will be 
demonstrating his reaction against 
the virtuoso aspects of his Con- 

’ Yo. 1. , 
oeroe that Mr. Tcherepnin has 
repudiated the earlier work; he 
plays any of his three concertos, 
or any of his large list of piano 
compositions, with equability, 
equanimity, and, it might be 
added, a thorough command ot 
he instrument. 
we in the Second Concerto, 
which Charles Munch will be in- 
troducing to Boston audiences Pi i= 
day and Saturday, the compose! 
aimed at a transparent effect and 
economy of means with the solo 
instrument usually restricted to 
two or three voices. The one- 
movement work 1s relatively 
short, and it adheres rathe 
loosely to what is called sonata- 
allegro form. 

Yay ae 


The Second Concerto is by 1.0 
means among Mr. Tcherepnins 
latest works. It was written in 
Paris during 1923. Boston hearers 
will not find idiom and style diffi- 
cult since much of the new music 
heard here in recent years is 01 
the same general type — terse, 
economical, and well-regulated. 

One or two facts about the con- 
certo deserve some attention: the 
composer employs what he calls 
the nine-step scale (imagine the C 
scale on the piano with D omitted 
and D-flat. E-flat, and A-flat 
added) and for the development 
section, a theme with twelve varl- 
ations. . 

Many persons may think Mr. 
Tcherepnin to be considerably 
older than he actually is. This 
results from a natural confusion 


between a famous father and an 
equally ‘famous son. Nicholas 
Tcherepnin, his father, was con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera and 
a professor at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, besides being con- 
sidered one of the leading Rus- 
sian composers of his generation. 


' hee BO 


Alexander was born in St. 
Petersburg in 1899 and remembers 
some of the eminent confréres 
of his father. He recalls going 
to the railroad station when eight 
years old as one of the party to 
see Rimsky-Korsakov depart for 
concerts in Paris. The younger 
Tcherepnin left for Paris in 1918 
and made that city his base for 
extended tours, including several 
visits to the Orient. He is at pres- 
ent teaching at the music school 
of De Paul University in Chicago. 
Since September of this year he 
had decided to make the United 
States his home. 

Questioned about musical con- 
ditions in America as compared to 
other parts of the world, Mr. 
Tcherepnin had high words of 
praise for many aspects. He feels 
that this country is a leader in the 
general trend toward deeper pene- 
tration of serious music among 
the mass of the people. He has also 
noted the way in which our or- 
chestras in smaller cities supply a 
social as well as musical need by 
serving as a focal point and as a 
common meeting-ground for those 
interested in the arts. 


a ae 


As a new resident. the composer 
Is somewhat reticent in discussing 
the negative side of American 
music. He confined himself to a 
statement that more financial as- 
sistance might be given to Ameri- 
Can music students. The high cost | 
of music education causes the pe-| 
riod of preparation to be curtailed | 
at times, and thus throws teachers | 
and performers into the field with 
Insufficient practice and not | 
enough musical experience. | 
Of music in general, he noted . 
that from 1900 to 1940 the trend : 
was always towards the novel, 
For the past 10 years he has ob- | 
served a return to greater self- | 
expression léading to a new pe- 
riod of romanticism, In his own 
music, formal structure is used 
as a starting point, but the form 
is usually kept free and the ideas 
are allowed to develop naturally. 
After a constant search for new 


methods, he came to realize tnat 
his work had become too abstract 
and had led him to an impasse, 
To “get back to earth,” Mr, 
Tcherepnin steeped himself in 
folklore, not only of Russia, but 
of many other countries. 

__ Mr, Teherepnin believes that in 
the folk music of all nations is to 
be found a common algsolute 
musical truth, and he constantly 
returns to folk-lore for renewal 
of inspiration and for added 
stimulation. 

Wherever the composer has 
traveled, he has absorbed part of 
the native idiom and reflected it 
in his work, It is interesting to 
speculate on what will emerge 
from Mr, Tcherepnin’s gifted pen 
when he has had enough oppor- 


tunity to study the wealth of folk 


music to be found within our own 


poundaries. Af, yT> Dect 35. 


Now-the Bruckner eociety can 
award one of its famous medals to 
Charles Munch for his magnificent 
reading of Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony in E major. Mr. Munch 
has scheduled the hour-long work 
‘or the Symphony concerts: this 
week end. Yesterday afternoon we 
neard his first essay with this 
composer since he began guiding 
the destinies of the Boston Wipe 
phony Orchestra. {2-30- r7) 

One can hardiy listen to this 
symphony withre ut being aware— 
at times acute’y so—of its awe- 
some length; and yet to criticize 
it for being too long is simply to 
repeat the obvious. We have 
known for years that Bruckner is 
too Jong Nowadays when we lis- 
ten to him, we indulge him in his 
several foibles—secondary, to be 
sure—1in order to enjoy many ry- 
turous passages of rare beauty 

ee ae 

much indulgence may amount to 
considerable sacrifice for some lis- 
teners. After the “intermission 
there were noticeably more empty 
seats; others were progressively 
vacated aiter each section. Most 
of the audience, however, re- 
mained to applaud—something of 

an achievement in these days 
when everything is geared to the 
mean who must run while he reads. 


TtO 
Ino 





out its more brilliant points at the 
keyboard or whether he was cov-' 
ered by the orchestra, but the bal-, 
ance was often so against the solo’ 
performer the work might better 
have been called a symphony steel 
piano obligato. zn 

Small matter, however; there is 
clearly no effort at pretentious-| 
ness or conceit in the concerto. 
It is a singularly honest piece 
designed both to entertain the 


audience and to give the com- Composer to Be Soloist 


poser his hour on the stage, and 
Mr. Tcherepnin. deserved eve 


one of his four calls back to 1 In Own Second Concertc 


audience. 


Somewhere along about tue 
middle of the first movement of 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, I 
found myself speculating on 
whether Mr. Munch really has as 
much faith in Bruckner as, for 
instance, the Bruckner Society. 


By the time this 50-minute work 
had come to an end, I had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Munch 
is inspired by Bruckner in a 
direct ratio to that composer’s 
straightforwardness of form. 

When Bruckner meanders, when 

he pauses to listen to the sound 
of his own voice and wonder at 
it, when he gets prolix and in- 
volved, Mr. Munch seems a little 
wearied of it all. But when Bruck- 
ner spins a magical moment (as 
he does, for notable example in 
the great F sharp major theme of 
the slow movement) cr when he 
speaks within a concise and con- 
ventional form (as he does in the 
scherzo), Mr. Munch is right there 
to give them all his interpretative 
power. ‘ 

All in all, I would say that this 
Symphony, with its Wagnerian 
textures, its horn calls, its rap- 
turous strings, its gigantic proc- 
lamations for brass, its naivetes 
and mystical utterances, is not 
one of Mr. Munch’s most success- 
ful conceptions. The parts are all 
there, often very beautifully tra- 
versed, but the whole is not. And 
Bruckner, unlike most other com- 
posers, whose music can survive 
myriad interpretative fancies, is 
like a child who cannot take his 
first step without adoring and en- 
‘couraging arms to fall into. 
| The concert opened with a su- 
perb performance of Gluck’s grave 
and noble overture to ‘“Alceste,” 
a work of such advanced instru- 


mentation it seems hard to be- 
lieve that Bach was but 17 years 
in his grave when it was com- 
posed. Pierre Fournier, ‘cellist, 
will be the soloist in next week’s 
program, which offers Saint Saens’ 
Overture to “La Princess Jaune,” 
Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto, Mennin’s 
Fifth Symphony and Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” 


Rv Jules Welffers 


When Alexander Tcherepnin 
steps on the stage of Symphony 
Hall tomorrow afternoon for his 
first eastern appearance since 
1938, the composer-pianist will be 
demonstrating his reaction against 
the virtuoso aspects of his Con- 

rto No. 1. | 
ee Not that Mr. Tcherepnin has 
repudiated the earlier work; he 
plays any of his three concel tos, 
or any of his large list of plano 
compositions, with equability, 
equanimity, and, it might be 
added, a thorough command of 

3 instrument. 
er ut in the Second Concerto, 
which Charles Munch will be in- 
troducing to Boston audiences Fri- 
day and Saturday, the composé! 
aimed at a transparent effect and 
economy of means with the solo 
instrument usually restricted to 
two or three voices. The one- 
movement work 1s relatively 

short, and it adheres rathel 

loosely to what is called sonata- 
allegro form. 
| 


The Second Concerto is by nr.0 
means among Mr. Tcherepnin S 
latest works. It was written in 
Paris during 1923. Boston hearers 
will not find idiom and style diffi- 
cult since much of the new music 
heard here in recent years 1S of 
the same general type — terse, 
economical, and well-regulated. 

One or two facts about the con- 
certo deserve some attention: the 
composer employs what he calls 
the nine-step scale (imagine the C 
scale on the piano with D omitted 
and D-flat. E-flat, and A-fliat 
added) and for the development 
section, a theme with twelve vari- 
ations. . 

Many persons may think Mr. 
Tcherepnin to be considerably 
older than he actually is. This 
results from a natural confusion 


between a famous father and an 
equally ‘famous son. Nicholas 
Tcherepnin, his father, was con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera and 
a professor at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, besides being con- 
sidered one of the leading Rus- 
Slan composers of his generation. 


, ee ae 


Alexander was born in St. 
Petersburg in 1899 and remembers 
some of the eminent confréres 
of his father. He recalls going 
to the railroad station when elght 
years old as one of the party to 
see Rimsky-Korsakov depart for 
concerts in Paris. The younger 
Tcherepnin left for Paris in 1918 
and made that city his base for 
extended tours, including several 
visits to the Orient. He is at pres- 
ent teaching at the music school 
of De Paul University in Chicago. 
Since September’ of this year he 
had decided to make the United 
States his home, 


sions in aed cherepnin ‘S$ Second Concerto 
other parts of nh ae Y “ 
mace tr meg Heard With Composer at Piano 


that this country : 

general trend toward deeper pene- 
tration of serious music among 
the mass of the people. He has also 
noted the way in which our or- 
chestras in smaller cities supply a 
social as well as musical need by 
serving as a focal point and as a 
common meeting-ground for those 
interested in the arts. 


Ye a 


As a new resident. the composer 
Is somewhat reticent in discussing 
the negative side of American 
music. He confined himself to a 
statement that more financial as- 
Sistance might be given to Ameri- 
Can music students, The high cost | 
of music education causes the pe-. 
riod of preparation to be curtailed | 
at times, and thus throws teachers | 
and performers into the field with 
Insufficient practice and not | 
enough musical experience. | 
Of music in general, he noted | 
that from 1900 to 1940 the trend 
was always towards the novel. | 
For the past 10 years he has ob- | 
served a return to greater self- | 
‘expression léading to a new pe- 
riod of romanticism, In his own 
music, formal structure is used 
as a starting point, but the form 
is usually kept free and the ideas 
are allowed to develop naturally, 
After a constant search for new 


methods, he came to realize that 
his work had become too abstract 
and had led him to an impasse, 
To “get back to earth,” Mr. 
Tcherepnin steeped himself in 
folklore, not only of Russia, but 
of many other countries. 

Mr, Teherepnin believes that in 
the folk music of all nations is to 
be found a common algsolute 
musical truth, and he constantly 
returns to folk-lore for renewal 
of inspiration and for added 
stimulation. 

Wherever the composer has 
traveled, he has absorbed part of 
the native idiom and reflected it 
in his work, It is interesting to 
speculate on what will emerge 
from Mr, Tcherepnin’s gifted pen 
when he has had enough oppor- 
tunity to study the wealth of folk 
music to be found within our own 


boundaries, Moul> Deeeé 3G 


By Harold Rogers 
Now -the Bruckner eociety can 
award one of its famous medals to 
Charles Munch for his magnificent 
reading of Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony in E major. Mr. Munch 
has scheduled the hour-long work 
lor the Symphony concerts’ this 
week end. Yesterday afternoon we 
neard his first essay with this 
composer since he began guiding 
the destinies of the Boston Syi- 
phony Orchestra, {2+30- a 
One can hardly listen to this 
symphony wither ut being aware— 
at times acute’, so—of its awe- 
some length; and yet to criticize 
It for being too long is simply to 
repeat the obvious. We have 
known for years that Bruckner is 
too long. Nowadays when we lis- 
ten to him, we indulge him in his 


v3 

Such indulgence may amount to 
considerable sacrifice for some lis- 
teners. After the “intermission 
there were noticeably more empty 
seats; others were progressively 
vacated aiter each section. Most 
of the audience, however, re- 
mained to applaud—something of 
an achievement in these days 
when everything is geared to the 
man who must run while he reads. 





Bruckner wrote his gigantic sym- 
phonies for a more leisurely age. 
In. Wagner’s day music lovers did 
not run while they listened. 

There is a genuine sense of 
quality about Bruckner's musical 
ideas, though in the development 
of them he often reaches a point 
of diminishing returns. At these 
moments he pauses, takes anotner 
big breath, and develops the idea 
all over again. Mr. Munch kept 
the line flowing, held the dynamics | 
in good contrast for interest, and | 
built the climaxes (long in arriv- | 
ing) to stupendous proportions. 
The brasses in the Adagio had 
several rocky passages (coula it 
have been the bass tuba?), but 
otherwise the instrumental prob- 
lems were neatly solved. 

et ae: 


Alexander Teherepnin is the 
soloist this week end in his own 
Piano Concerto No. 2, construct- 
ed in one movement in a modified 
sonata-allegro form. The pianos 
role is a retiring one so that the 
work is far more like an orches- 
tral piece with piano obbligato 
than a concerto. 

Though it has a contemporary 
ring to it, when it was composed 
in 1923 it could not have been 
considered exactly in the avant 
garde, but neither was it lagging 
far behind. One could easily de- 
scribe it as employing the: early 
colors and rhythms of Stravinsky, 
and the spirit of Tchaikovsky's 
“1812” Overture. The last picture 
might possibly be conjured up 
from the little tin soldier tune, 
almost trivial in its brassy utter- 
ance. that turns up now and 

again stiff as starch. The concerto 
is not a great work, but, like its 
composer, it is thoroughly Rus- 
sian and intriguing to the ear. 

While Mr. Tcherepnin does not 
perform with brilliance, his play- 
ing is neatly articulated with ex- 
eellent artistry. The performance 
of the concerto yesterday after- 


noon was the first for Boston; the 
performance tonight may well be 
ast. 

na Munch opened the pro- 
gram with Gluck’s tragic over= 
ture to “Alceste,” a choice which, 
though beautifully played, on 
fortunately coincided too closely 
with a dismally rainy afternoon. 
All in all, this was not one of Mr. 
Munch’s more. inspiring pro- 
grams, rain or no. 


Symphony Concert 


hony Orchestra, 
one ech pb ucting, gave the Rees 
ener or dre afternoon, Pierre Fournier 
fam gh the soloist. The program: 


Overture to ‘‘La Princesse Juans Sa he 


Peter Mennin 

Symphony No. 5 . 
Cello in D minor 

a eer Te Oh ‘Gp. 20 Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

PETER MENNIN’S Fifth Sym- 
phony, the new work on yester- 
day’s program, is a concise, well- 
made and rather enjoyable work. 
It might have been written by 
practically any of the young con- 
temporaries of the day, so alike 
is it in character to the current 
output, but that is neither here 
nor there; it makes its own way 


well enough. 

The 28-year-old composer, who 
has been somewhat more prolific 
than most young composers are 
these days, gives his melodic ideas 
a good deal of force through what 
might be called bustle. 

This bustle, or business, or mo- 
torical movement, or what, is the 
key to the two fast movements. 
While the brass or woodwinds 
proclaim the musical ideas, the 
strings keep up a nervously chat- 
tering commentary broken, at 
appropriate intervals, by what the 
program notes call heavy punctu- 
ation. If the strings take ove! 

the melodic ideas, something else 
chatters along to keep things go- 
ing. Things thus move rapidly 


and urgently a it is all very 
skilful. fw @ “5 | 
In th& slow movement the 


motor force is replaced by the 
‘tension of several voices weaving 
lin and out arriving, eventually, 
lat the high level necessary to the 
proclamation of a climax. You 
cannot say that it isn’t melodic, 
because it is, but as you cannot 
remember the opening melodic 
phrase (and so enjoy its develop- 
ment) you get the feeling of 
watching a child see how far he 
can stretch a wad of gum. Still, 
the work is undeniably well-made 
and well worth a hearing, and it 
is especially well worth a hearing 
in Mr. Munch’s vigorous and dy- 


namic conception; he tries to 
convey the impression that the 
Symphony is as musically signifi- 
cant as it is expert. 

ASIDE FROM the charming 
little Saint Saens’ overture to the 
Japanesey “La Princesse Jaune”’ 
and the ever-affective “Don Juan” 
of Richard Strauss, the high point 
of the afternoon was the cello 
playing of Pierre Fournier. He 
did Lalo’s somewhat vapid con- 
certo, a work in which the or- 
chestral role is largely that of 
valet, but he made it a memor- 
ably beautiful thing, 

His style is undramatic, which 
is all to the good, and he achieves 
a legato of such velvet sheen I 
cannot think of its equal. His 
fingering is superb, being abso- 
lutely secure in intonation in the 
most rapid passages and at the 
highest positions on the finger 
board. His bowing ranges the 
possibilities from sustained and 

‘expressive eloquence to accents 
of the lightest and most supple 
quality. Mr. Fournier was given 


a4 very warm reception and so. too, 
for that matter, was Mr. Mennin, 
who was present for the local 
premiere of his Symphony, 

Next week Solomon, the noted 
English pianist, will be the soloist 


in Brahms’ D minor concerto. 
Other works on the program are 
Schumann’s Overture to “Geno- 
‘veva” and Bartok’s Music For 
‘Strings, Percussion and Celesta. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In one sense or another the 
phrase “first time” applies to every 
item in the current Symphony pro- 
gram. Absolutely new to Boston 
is the Fifth Symphony of Peter 
Mennin, a young Pennsylvanian, 
hitherto unrepresented here (so far 
as I know) by any music at all. 
New to the Symphony Concerts, al-. 
though not to Boston, is the first 
number, Saint-Saens’ Overture to 
his opera, “La Princesse Jaune.” A 
notable cellist, Pierre Fournier, yes- 
terday faced a Boston audience for 
the first time, and delighted it with 
his performance of the Cello Con- 
certo of Lalo, unperformed at the 
hall for 23 years. Finally, while 
there is nothing nove] about the re- 


maining item, Strauss’ “Don Juan,” 


Mr. Munch had.ono oO cted it 
here before, { =f ~ > { 
Both Saint-Saens’ Ovefture and 


Lalo’s Concerto were products of 
the 70's, a fruitful decade in French 
music. Mr. Burk’s notes point out 
that “The Yellow Princess” was a 
venture into the “quasi-Japanese” 
that preceded “The Mikado” by 13 
years and ‘Madame Butterfly” by 
32. Yes, Saint-Saens uses the pen- 
tatonic scale. The whole piece is 
deft and charming; while the latter 
adjective certainly applies to Lalo’s 


Concerto. Yesterday’s audience was 

Plainly pleased with the piece, in- 

terrupting its progress with ap- 

Plause (after the Intermezzo) and 

giving Mr. Fournier an ovation at 

the end. Everything here was in- 
gratiating; the Concerto, Mr. Four- 
nier’s performance and the orches- 
tral accompaniment that matched 
it in sensitivity and brilliance. 

Unlike some Americans, Mr. Men- 

nin courts a melodic Style, the 
second movement of his Symphony, 
marked Canto, is a sustained song 
and there is plenty of melody in the 
first movement. The finale is on 
the rambunctious side. It aroused 
the audience, and it, in turn, 

brought the composer. to the stage 

several times. I made my first ac- 

quaintance with Mr. Mennin’s mu- 

sic when I heard the Second Sym- 

phony in Cleveland two years ago 

and was struck with the freshness 

and vitality of its ideas. It was 

high time that Boston eaught up 
with him. 

Mr. Munch's interpretation § of 
Strauss’ tone poem is one that 
stresses its excitements rather than 
its sensuous quality. A little more 
richness would not be amiss, though 
word must be said for the extreme 
clarity of the orchestral playing, 
even in the most tumultuous pas- 
sages. This product of Strauss’ 25th 
year wears well, better, indeed, 
than some of his later, more pre- 
tentious works. It would be hard 
to find a piece, from Strauss or 
any other composer, that better 
unites the enthusiasm of youth with 
ripe technical mastery. 
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a Staff Photographer | 
: Alexander Tcherepnin, composer, who will be soloist in his own 


Second Concerto with the Boston Symphony Orchestra for its con- 
certs this week end in Symphony Hall. 


Peter Mennin, whose Fifth Symphony will h; its initial Bos 
, ‘ ; n: lave Its initial Bos 
hearing this week end in Symphony Hall. eb ston 


i“ — - | 
New Mennin § ymphony, 
Pierre Fournier Debut, 


Features at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


There are two features of novelty 
al the concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this week: the 
Boston debut of Pie) re Fournier in 
the Lalo Cello Concerto, and the 
Poston premiere of Peter Mennin’s 
hifth Symphony, Further, if lesser 
novelty attaches to Saint-Saens’ 
Uverture to “La Princesse Jaune.” 
practically unknown today, and to 
Strauss “Don Juan,” which Mr 
Muneh had r copduc , 


fore, f ag. f 
To tell” the ed be 
a 


VA aS 


7 ; this 
V pomarkable berformance of 
Don Juan”: suber-duper, glitter- 


‘ 


Ing, spectacular and speedy. It was 
not the most luscious reading of 
Strauss’ impassioned tone poem, 
and probably not the best. but it 
must have come close to the most 
exciting you can imagine. This is 
the sort of music which fires Mr. 
Munch’s imagination, and urges 
poth his fine qualities of intensity 
and drive, clarity and beautiful] 
sound, as well as his less admirable 
propensity to make things go too 
fast when he gets excited. No one 
Who hears “Don Juan” this week. 
however, will ever forget it. 

Pierre Fournier, who looks as if 
he were still under 40. had been 
Known among local record collectors 
as a fine cellist and musician. His 
performance of lLalo’s Concerto 
proves him to be one of the prime 
technicians and singers of his instru- 
ment. Perhaps his finger technic is 
more remarkable than his bowing. 
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_ he Lalo Concerto is a sort of 
19th century rococo piece, — filled 


with delightful little details - 
mentation, and goes pa a « 
quietly lyrical way. It is a small’ 
piece, and Mr. Munch reduced the 
orchestra for the accompaniment. 
But it is the sort of music that de- 
mands just the right style and, 
‘treatment, and that both conductor 
and soloist gave in full measure. The 
result was unflawed pleasure. Mr. 
‘Fournier deserves to be heard here 
again, and probably will be... His, 


reception yesterday “was most’! 


cordial. 
_. Peter Mennin’s Fifth Symphony is 
quite a piece, structurally and tech- 
‘mieally speaking, to have written 
at the age of 26. It is big. and it 
shows ‘a definte flair for structure 
and orchestral writing. . It «also 
Shows that this mustached, '-spec- 
tacled young man from Erie, Penn.. 
is going through a period of at- 
tributing more to abstract music 
than it can express without benefit 
to your knowing what was in the 
composer’s mind. 

Mennin marked his brisk and 
brusque first movement con sdegno. 


which literally means “with agner” 
or “with disdain.” What the music 


is supposed to be angry about he 
did not explain; to me it seemed 
merely abstract. contrapuntal. dis- 
Sonant and antiseptic: totally un- 


infected with any cares of the 


heart or feeling; cold and compe- 
tent and aggressive. The canto which 


ds the somewhat slower movement 
musters a certain warmth, and in 


Hs own revressed way it sings. The 


finale; -allecro tempestoso, is the 


best of all. for it is bold, even wild, 
and while its austerelv contrenintal 
Course is beine run, the movement 
Yeally becomés dramatic. 

_ Tais work will take some listen- 
ing to get on understanding terms 
With. it. Brit unless I am mistaken. it 
is a manifestation of a talent which 
May some day give us a master- 
piece. The composer was present 
and bowed from the stage. 

As for Saint-Saens’ Overture. that 
is a strange little item from the 
past which, musically.°suggests old 
ivory or a lacéd hardkefchief put 
away in patchouli. Also. in the first 
Measures of its svnthetic Oriental- 
ism it susgests sloe-eyed maidens 
a languorous. voluptuous dance. 
ig fell, anyway. Saint-Saens was 
young when he wrote it. 


Chicaen © 
Peter Mennin is a 27-year-old 
composer whose music comes to 
Symphony Hall like a clean, cold, 
and invigorating north wind. His 
Fifth Symphony, which Charles 


Munch is introducing to Boston 
at the concerts this week end, is 
filled with sinew and snap. Thor- 
oughly masculine in its make-up, 
it is music that makes the happy 


'appeal.to both the intelligence 


and the emotions. Mr. Mennin 
brings a bright hope to American 
music. He brings the vigor of his 
youth, a large measure of origi- 
nality, and the strength that comes 
from Knowing where he is going. 

Commissioned by the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra and_ first 
performed in Dallas last April, Mr. 
Mennin’s 21-minute symphony is 
in three movements—the end ones 
driven by almost relentless im- 
pulsions, and a middle one song- 
ful and nocturnal in mood, ex- 
quisite in beauty. 

| OY SN 


Mr. Mennin’s polyphonic meth- 
ods hark back to the Renaissance 
and Baroque schools. He is a melo- 
dist, and his: melodies are posed 
against counter-melodies; they are 
handled sequentially, canonically; 
they are augmented or dimin- 
ished. | 

The remarkable thing about Mr. 
Mennin’s melodies, unconvention- 

alas they are, is that they are rec- 
| ognizable and appreciable as such. 
He does not have to apologize, as 
| some contemporary composers do, 
| by saying that his . writing is 
‘melodic but that the public is not 
trained to hear it as melodic, The 
remarkable thing about Mr. 
~Mennin’s technique is that his 
technical details are discernible by 
the ear, And the remarkable over- 
all effect of Mr, Mennin’s music 
is that it is not a cacophonical 
mixmash, it is music that has 
something emotional or, as in the 
middle “movemeénj, “somethi 
Poetic to say. amg ofl 0 Dana 

The first m i ae 'e) alos 

Cello Concerto. in D minor, in 


SEVENTIETH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Eleventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 5, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 6, at 8:30 o'clock 


: Overture to “La Princesse Jaune”’ 
(First performance at these concerts) 


7 Concerto for Violoncello in D minor 
Prelude: Lento; Allegro maestoso 
Intermezzo: Andantino con 


moto; Allegro presto 
Andante; Allegro vivace nn 


INTERMISSION 


-.Symphony No. 5 


Allegro tem pestoso 


(First performance at these concerts) 


STRAUSS 


“Don Juan,” Tone P 
(after Nikolaus Lenau) , ik te 


tenner 


SOLOIST 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
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but he plays with finesse and an 
unusual. effect of “singing” every 


phrase, all upon an exactly-pitch 
and silken tone. — ¥-pitched 


The Lalo Concerto js a sort of 


19th century rococo piece. filled 


with delightful little details of orna- 
mentation, and goes along in a 
quietly lyrical way. It is a small 
piece, and Mr. Munch reduced the 
orchestra for the accompaniment. 
But it is the sort of music that de- 
mands just the right Style and 
treatment. and that both conductor 
and soloist gave in full] measure, The 
result was unflawed pleasure. Mr 
Fournier deserves to be heard here 
again, and probably will be. His 


reception yesterday owas most! 


‘cordial. 

Peter Mennin’s Fifth Symphony is 
quite a piece, structurally and tech- 
mically speaking, to have written 
at the age of 26. It is big and it 
shows a definte flair for structure 
and orchestral writing. It also 
shows that this mustached,’ spec- 


tacled young man from Erie. Penn. 


Is going through a period of at- 
tributing more to abstract music 
than it can express without benefit 
to your knowing what was in the 
composer's mind. 

Mennin marked his brisk and 
brusque first movement con sdegno. 
Which literally means “with agner” 
or “with disdain.’ What the music 
is supposed to be angry about he 
did not explain: to me it seemed 
merely abstract. contrapuntal. dis- 
sonant and antiseptic: totallv un- 
Infected with any cares of the 
heart or feeling: cold and compe- 
tent and aggressive. The canto which 
is the somewhat slower movement 
musters a certain warmth. and in 
its own repressed wav it sings. The 
finale, allesro temvestoso. is the 
best of all. for it is bold. even wild. 
and while its austerelv contrenintal 
course is beine run. the movement 
really becomes dramatic. 

This work will take some listen- 
ing to get on understanding terms 
with it. Rt unless Iam mistaken. it 
is a manifestation of a talent which 
may some dav give us a master- 
piece. The composer was present 
and bowed from the stage. 

As for Saint-Saens’ Overture. that 
is a strange little item from the 
Vast which. musically. suggests old 
ivory or a lacé hardketchief put 
away in patchouli. Also. in the first 
measures of its svnthetic Oriental- 
ism it svegests sloe-eyed maidens 
in lansuorous. voluptuous dance. 
Well. anvwav. Saint-Saens was 
young when he wrote it. 


Peter Mennin is a 27-year-old 
composer whose music comes to 
Symphony Hall like a clean, cold, 
and invigorating north wind. His 
Fifth Symphony, which Charles 


Munch is introducing to Boston 
at the concerts this week end, is 
filled with sinew and snap. Thor- 
oughly masculine in its make-up, 
it is music that makes the happy 
appeal to both the intelligence 
and the emotions. Mr. Mennin 
brings a bright hope to American 
music. He brings the vigor of his 
youth, a large measure of origi- 
nality, and the strength that comes 
from knowing where he is going. 

Commissioned by the Dallas 
Symphony Orcnestra and first 
performed in Dallas last April, Mr. 
Mennin’s 21-minute symphony is 
in three movements—the end ones 
driven by almost relentless im- 
pulsions, and a middle one song- 
ful and nocturnal in mood, ex- 
quisite in beauty. 

we 


Mr. Mennin’s polyphonic meth- 
ods hark back to the Renaissance 
and Baroque schools. He is a melo- 
dist, and his: melodies are posed 
against counter-melodies; they are 
handled sequentially, canonically; 
they are augmented or dimin- 
ished. 

The remarkable thing about Mr. 
Mennin’s melodies, unconvention- 
al as they are, is that they are rec- 


ognizable and appreciable as such. 
He does not have to apologize, as 


some contemporary composers do, 


by saying that his .writing is 


melodic but that the public is not 
trained to hear it as melodic. The 
remarkable thing about Mr. 
Mennin’s technique is that his 
technical details are discernible by 
the ear. And the remarkable over- 
all effect of Mr, Mennin’s music 
is that it is not a cacophonical 
mixmash, it is music that has 
something emotional or, as in the 


middle ——~. “soppethi 
poetic to say. J~@* Ks 
The first modvement~o alo 


Cello Concerto in D minor. in 


SEVENTIETH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTYy AND FIFTY-ONE 


Eleventh Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January + 


5, @l 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 6, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to 


3 La Princesse jaune” 
(First performance at these 


conce rts) 


Concerto for Vi 
r Violoncello in D mi 
Prelude: Lento: Minor 


Allegro maestoso 
Intermezzo: 


Andantino con moto: 


\llegro pres 
| | , , ie) Sto 
Andante; Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSTON 


-Symphony No. 5 


Con sdegno 
Canto 
Allegro tem pestoso 


(First performance at these concerts) 


ee ‘ 
PARNER Ee elie nn Don Juan,” Tone Poem 
(after Nikolaus Lenau), Op. 20 


teen 


SOLOIST 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
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ierre Fournier Soloist 


one ale | In Lalo’s Cello Concerto 


Rv Harold Rogers 


with delightft 

mentation, Quu = sveo alulg Ul a 
quietly lyrical way. It is a small 
piece, and Mr. Munch reduced the 
orchestra for the accompaniment. 
But it is the sort of music that de- 
mands just the right style and 
treatment, and that both conductor 
and soloist gave in full measure. The 
result was unflawed pleasure. Mr. 
Fournier deserves to be heard here 
again, and probably will be. His 


‘reception yesterday owas most! 


‘cordial. 

Peter Mennin’s Fifth Symphony is 
quite a piece, structurally and tech- 
nically speaking, to have written 
at the age of 26. It is big and it 
shows a definte flair for structure 
and orchestral writing. It also 
shows that this mustached, spec- 
tacled young man from Erie, Penn. 
Is going through a period of at- 
tributing more to abstract music 
than it can express without benefit 
to your knowing what was in the 
composer's mind. 

Mennin marked his brisk and 
brusque first movement con sdegno. 
which literally means “with agner” 
or “with disdain.’ What the music 
is supposed to be angry about he 
did not explain: to me it seemed 
merely abstract. contrapuntal. dis- 
Sonant and antiseptic: totally un- 
Infected with any cares of the 
heart or feeling: cold and compe- 
tent and aggressive. The canto which 
is the somewhat slower movement 
musters a certain warmth. and in 
tts own revressed way it sings. The 
finale, allesro temvestoso. is the 
best of all. for it is bold. even wild. 
and while its austerelv coyntrenintal 
course is beine run. the movement 
really becomes dramatic. 

This work will take some listen- 
ing to get on understanding terms 
with it. Rit unless I am mistaken. it 
is a manifestation of a talent which 
may some dav give us a master- 
piece. The composer was present 
and bowed from the stage. 

As for Saint-Saens’ Overture. that 
is a strange little item from the 
past which. musicallv. suggests old 
ivory or a lace hardkerchief vut 
away in patchouli. Also. in the first 
measures of its svnthetic Oriental- 
ism it susvests sloe-eved maidens 
in laneguorous. voluntuous dance. 
Well. anvwav. Saint-Saens was 
voung when he wrote it. 


Peter Mennin is a 27-year-old 
composer whose music comes to 
Symphony Hall like a clean, cold, 
and invigorating north wind, His 
Fifth Symphony, which Charles 


Munch is introducing to Boston 
at the concerts this week end, is 
filled with sinew and snap. Thor- 
oughly masculine in its make-up, 
it is music that makes the happy 


‘appeal to both the intelligence 


and the emotions. Mr. Mennin 
brings a bright hope to American 
music. He brings the vigor of his 
youth, a large measure of origi- 
nality, and the strength that comes 
from knowing where he is going. 

Commissioned by the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra and _ first 
performed in Dallas last April, Mr. 
Mennin’s 21-minute symphony is 
in three movements—the end ones 
driven by almost relentless im- 
pulsions, and a middle one song- 
ful and nocturnal in mood, ex- 
quisite in beauty. 

ee 


Mr. Mennin’s polyphonic meth- 
ods hark back to the Renaissance 
and Baroque schools. He is a melo- 
dist, and his: melodies are posed 
against counter-melodies; they are 
handled sequentially, canonically; 
they are augmented or dimin- 
ished. 

The remarkable thing about Mr. 
Mennin’s melodies, unconvention- 
al as they are, is that they are rec~ 
ognizable and appreciable as such. 


'He does not have to apologize, as 


some contemporary composers do, 
by saying that his .writing 1s 
melodic but that the public is not 
trained to hear it as melodic. The 
remarkable thing about Mr. 
Mennin’s technique is that his 
technical details are discernible by 
the ear. And the remarkable over- 
all effect of Mr, Mennin’s music 
is that it is not a cacophonical 
mixmash, it is music that has 
something emotional or, as in the 


middle ye ae “soppethi 
poetic to say. {~ . Jaenat- 
The first modvement~o alo 


Cello Concerto in D minor. in 


SEVENTIETH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Eleventh Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. JANUARY 5, at 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 6, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to 


ef La Princesse jaune” 
(First performance at these 


concerts) 


Concerto for Violonce 


Allegro maestoso 
Andantino con moto: 
Andante; Allegro vivace 


llo in 
Prelude: Lento; D minor 


INTERMISSTON 


..Symphony No. 5 


Con sdegno 
Canto 


Allegro tempestoso 
(First performance at these concerts) 
STRAUSS 


ORIEN wv kde ws Gayl Garp ck ec. “Don Juan,” Tone Poem 
(after Nikolaus Lenau), Op. 20 


ee 


SOLOIST 
PIERRE FOURNIER 





which Pierre Fournier appeared as 
soloist; Was weak and colorless, 
following, as it did, the Mennin 
symphony. But there was nothing | 
weak or colorless about M. Four- 
nier’s playing. In the higher reg- 
ister, called upon most by the 
first movement, his instrument 
leaned to the nasal in quality, 
While the lower tones emerged in 
rich sonority. 
4 f£ 5b 


M. Fournier brought out the 
sheer lyricism of the Andantino 
with eloquent fluidity. The charm 
of Lalo’s romantic score began 
to make itself felt in this move- 
ment and continued to exert its 
influence in the final Allegro, per- 
formed by M. Fournier with ac-. 
curate intonation and impressive | 
facility. At its close the listeners | 
gave him enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Munch opened the program | 
with Saint-Saéns’ overture to his | 
one-act comic opera, “‘La Princesse 
Jaune,” another first performance 
for these concerts. The overture 
prefigures by more than a quarter | 
century, in a humorous way, the 
pseudo-exoticism of the _ post- 
1900 impressioni##ts. The winning 
little pentatonic tune is handled | 
in brilliant, quasi-Japanese terms. 

Mr. Munch closed the program 
with a dynamic reading of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Don Juan,” a tone 
poem based on the poetry of 
Nikolaus Lenau. This impassioned 
music is of historical interest be- 
cause it was in its day (1889) the 
“radical” departure that headed 
the subsequent list of Strauss’s 
magnificent tone poems. 

But the outstanding feature of 
the concerts this week is Peter | 
Mennin’s Fifth. With it he is mak- | 
ing history in American music 
today. | 


young man is a native of Erie, 
Pa., a graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music, an instructor of 
composition at the Juilliard Schoo! 
in New York, and the winner of 
the first Gershwin Memorial 
Award, a grant by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, a 
Guggenheim fellowship, and nu- 
merous other prizes and stipends. 


To introduce this composer to 
Boston audiences, Charles Munch 
has chosen Mr. Mennin’s latest 
symphonic work, the Fifth, which 
had its premiére by the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra last spring. 
It had been composed from 
September, 1949, to March, 1950. 
interrupted only by a commission 
from the United Council of 
Churches for a Christmas can- 


tata. 
| ee ae 


The symphony is not a long 
work, but what it has to say in 
its 21 minutes it says with con- 
ciseness, clarity, and concentra 
tion, to judge from the score. 

“It’s a very polyphonic piece,” 
Mr. Mennin said, “both lean and 
heavy in texture, if that makes 
sense to you. The colors are 
primary ones—black, white. and 
red; no pastel shades! But I am 
really not interested in colors for 
their own sake—the thing that 
matters is the line itself.” 

This easily accounted for the 
composer’s eschewing of the more 
“coloristic” instruments—such as 
English horn, bass clarinet, and 
double bassoon—with stronger 
emphasis placed on the brass in- 
struments, 

What percussion was he using? 

“Enough,” was his expressive 
answer. “No wood blocks, no 
ratchets, no gongs—just timpani, 
bass and snare drums, and cym- 


Charles Munch to Introduce 
Composer’s Music to Boston 


By Klaus G. Roy 


At the symphony concerts this 
week end Boston will be making 
the acquaintance of Peter Men- 
nin, one of the most productive 
among the younger American 
composers of today. To have 
written five sympnonies before 
one’s twenty-seventh birthday is 
no mean achievement. 

This shy, modest, and _ tall 


bals.”’ 

But like the Third Symphony 
of 1946, the Fifth is purely in- 
Strumentally conceived. 

“Tm not painting any pictures, 
not imagining any program,” the 
composer explained. It is re- 
markable how Mr, Mennin’s basic 
principles of musical form and 
purpose have remained the same 
through the years: his concern is 
Still with the legacy of the Renais- 


Sance and Baroque eras, for their 
integrity of line and melodic sub- 
Stance, with the harmonic ele- 
ment as a result rather than as 
a framework. 

As in the Third, he still “wisely 
avoids trying to force his musical 
ideas into a semblance of sonata 
form,” as one critic has put it, He 
rather uses “a technique of varia- 


tion. or transformgtioy y ~e 
unity.” o~ ¥- of 

Thus the*opefing movement of 
the Fifth is based on the expan- 
sion and contraction of melodic 
lines, long ones and shorter ones, 
with what seerns to be the com- 
poser’s favorite phrase—an “auto- 
generic’ motion, He builds lines 
which are self-propelling, which 
srow naturally, and which are 
carried by a forceful rhythmic 
energy, This kind of form forbids 
or at least makes unnecessary the 
method of first and second themes 
With their transitional passages. 

“I've tried to avoid all pad- 
ding,” Mr. Mennin said. “I’ve 
tried to make it all music!” 

The movement is marked “Con 
sdegno” which literally means 
“with disdain,” or “with scorn,” 
although the mood the composer 
apparently wishes to convey 
comes closer to what he called 
“austere severity.” The tightening 
of the structure toward the close. 


the integration and unification of 


what were originally separate 
strands, contributes to a feeling 
of hardness and strength, 

ae uae 


“Canto,” or “a growing song,” 
is the designation of the slow 
movement. 

“The feeling is ‘hat of a cha- 


conne or passacaglia,’ Mr. Men- , 
hin pointed out, “but it is not! 


strict-——-more free and variable, 
The opening idea with the strings 
and solo oboe and the Subsidiary 
melodies are later condensed and 
intensified by the brass before the 
quietness of the beginning returns. 
It is like a very great arch!” 
Why so scholarly a journal as 
the English “Musie and Letters” 
could call Mr. Mennin “a master 
of counterpoint” becomes clear 
from the third and last movement, 
an “Allegro Tempestuoso.” All his 
polyphonic skill js brought to bear 
on what the composer jocu- 
larly calls his “three-and-a-half 
themes.” They are combined in 
close canon, in ostinatos, in aug- 
mentations and diminutions, even 


in. double fugues, But; the com- 
poser insists, the idea is never a 
display of theoretical knowledge.’ 

“One does not hear all this com- 
plexity, and one need not,” he said. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The trouble with the current Sym- 
Phony program is that it lacks a 
suitable close. Bartok’s Music of 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta, 
which originally occupied the final 
spot, is a bit too rarefied. Sensing 
that, Mr. Munch put it in the mid- 


dle, and placed at the end Brahms’ 
First Piano Copeerto, which is en- 
Joying the distinguished Services of 
Solomon, the English virtuoso, who 
made his Boston Symphony debut 
yesterday. But taken as a whole, 
the concerto is a solemn piece. 
Even the finale, which begins and 
ends with a show of exuberance, 
is sometimes labored, and Solomon’s 
interpretation, magnificent in many 
ways, is not exactly an electrifying 
one—if any performance of this 
Concerto could be that. 

The remaining choice for the 
final position was Schumann’s Over- 
ture to “Genoveva,” revived after 
33 years: and the traditional Place 
for an overture is the beginning 
of a concert. It still would have 
made a better finish than either of 
the others. The opera, Schumann’s 
only essay in the form, was a 
failure, but the Overture is first- 
rate Schumann, and its neglect by 
every conductor since Muck seems 
hard to understand. There is a 
brooding introduction and the rest 
IS passionate. It is not what you 
would call theatre music, and it 
Suggests, of itself, Why the opera 
n«ver caught on. Herbert F. Peiser, 
who heard it that way in Germany 
Maintains that it is highly effec. 
tive aS a radio piece, Mr. Munch, 
who iS always at his best in Schu- 
mann, gave it a stirring reading, 

Curious that the Bartok should 
have foliowed so closely upon last 
Wednesday”’s Jordan Hall perform- 
ance of the Sonata for two Pianos 
and percussion. . The latter is on 
the whole the more consistently 
absorbing piece of the two. Both 
abound in extraordinary effects of 
sound. Indeed, we are often more 
conscious of the sound of the music 
than of the music itself. In the 
Piece heard yesterday, this is par- 





fact, a thriller, 
nd day it pro 
oe tion vy the part of at 
least some members of the audience, 
if not of all of them. The. nel 
formance in which the percussion 
section covered itself with glory 
was of remarkable quality. The 
work, first given here under. Mr. 
Bernstein four years ago, was not 
repeated any too soon. Whether 
you like him or net Bartok be- 

| the repertory. 
“ 2 te lh of Brahms’ early 
concerto was especially apparent 
yesterday. Solomon, with conductor 
and orchestra to aid, made the most 
of its romantic, poetic qualities, but 
did something less than full justice 
to the more vigorous episodes. Any- 
way, the audience rose to if. 


jecting he is in 
com : Ors 
recitals, of course, owing to his 
complete mastery of the piano. 
‘This does not occur in a con- 
certo, however, because he has 
little trol over the interpre- 
tive approach of the orchestra. 


So in the Brahms yesterday 
afternoon we witnessed two mu- 
tually negating approaches— 
Solomon’s subjectivity against 
the orchestra’s objectivity. These 
two extremes drew into closer 
alignment during the serene Ada- 
gio; and in cadenza portions, of 
course, Solomon was free to soar 
to those poetic heights obtainable 
by only a royal few. 


But by and large it was obvious 
that Solomon’s forte is not the 


* 


Munch Performance of 


Bartok Music H atled 


By Harold Rogers 
When Solomon gave his first 
Boston piano recital last season, 
Jordan Hall was moderately 
filled. When he returned to Jor- 
dan Hall in the spring, seats were 


placed on stage to accommodate | 
the overflow audience. When he | 
| played in Symphony Hall early | 
this season, another capacity au-'| 
dience was in attendance. Al-' 
'most overnight Solomon had won. 


a large and devoted following of | 
| Bostonians. ~3- s ( Aromat: 
It is only’ natfral, then, tha 


Solomon’s first appearance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at its concerts this week end has 
been keenly anticipated. If listen- 
ers should find themselves dis- 
appointed with his performance 
of the Brahms First in D minor, 
there: is reason for it, though 
Solomon should take none of the 
blame, 
4+ f£ $ 


For Solomon is. one of those 
rare interpreters who evoke a 
musical mood through a highly 
sensitive and subiective re a- 


concerto—at least not this con- 
certo. A pianist of mere techni- 
cal brilliance is often more suc- 
cessful in captivating an audi- 
ence by means of a concerto than 
one who plumbs for depths un- 
known by mere technique. The 
Brahms concerto was well per- 
formed; it was not superlatively 
performed. Mr. Solomon is a su- 
perb recitalist and is at his best 
When playing alone. | 


A booming bravissimo from the 
balcony led the barrage of ap- 
‘plause that followed — Charles 
Munch’s refined reading of Bar- 
tok’s Music for Strings, Percus- 
$10n, and Celesta, This was its first 
hearing in Symphony Hall since 
Leonard Bernstein introdu@ed the 
| work to. Boston in 1947, It is 
gratifying that Bartdk’s starkly 
original; talent is no Jonger an 


per im 

ter-an initial splash as an in- 
novator, Stravinsky subsided into 
a neo-classicism that, however | 
valuable and valid, is oversha- © 
dowed by his former fire. Schén- - 
berg’s innovations, which have ” 
ro a strong impress on con- 

porary music, are. still large 
a closed book to the pubis ek 
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SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Twelfth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 12, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 13, at 8:30 o’clock 


SCHUMANN 
Overture to ‘““Genoveva”’ 


BARTOK | | 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 


Andante tranquillo 
Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


RB 7 
WOM eve eya Piano Concerto No. 1 


Maestoso 
II. Adagio 
III. 


, In D minor, Op. 15 


Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


SOLOIST 
SOLOMON 


\ ' : 
(Mr. SOLOMON uses the STEINWAY PIANO) 
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ticularly tru of the Pi slaw di- 
Wee hed =| 3 =) rth movements 


easier listening. The finale, | 
ape is something of a agen 0 
and yesterday it provoked a ey af 
demonstration on the part o 
least some members of the audience, 
if not of all of them. The per- 
formance in which the percussion 
section covered itself with ay 
was of remarkable quality. The 
work, first given here under on 
Bernstein four years ago, was no 
repeated any too soon. Mei agyy aed 
you like him or - Bartok be- 

in the repertory. 
te oahes op of Brahms’ early 
concerto was especially apparent 
yesterday. Solomon, with conductor 
and orchestra to aid, made the most 
of its romantic, poetic qualities, but 
did something less than full justice 
to the more vigorous episodes. Any- 
way, the audience rose to it. 


tion of the music’s inner sub- 
stance, He is at his best in pro- 
jecting this mood when he is in 
complete control of the factors 
involved. This occurs in his solo 
recitals, of course, Owing to his 
complete mastery of the plano. 


‘This does not occur in a con- 
certo, however, because he has 
little control over the interpre- 
tive approach of the orchestra. 


So in the Brahms yesterday 
afternoon we witnessed two mu- 
tually negating approaches — 
Solomon’s subjectivity against 
the orchestra’s objectivity. These 
two extremes drew into closer 
alignment during the serene Ada- 
gio; and in cadenza portions, of 
course, Solomon was free to soar 
to those poetic heights obtainable 
by only a royal few. 

But by and large it was obvious 
that Solomon’s forte is not the 


Munch Performance of 


Bartok Music Hailed 


By Harold Rogers 
When Solomon gave his first 
Boston piano recital last season, 
Jordan Hall was moderately 
filled. When he returned to Jor- 
dan Hall in the spring, seats were 


placed on stage to accommodate 
the overflow audience. When he 
played in Symphony Hall early: 
this season, another capacity au- 
dience was in attendance. Al- 
most overnight Solomon had won. 
a large and devoted following of | 
Bostonians. J~g2_ 

It is only’ natfral, then, that 
Solomon’s first appearance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at its concerts this week end has 
been keenly anticipated. If listen- 
ers should find themselves dis- 
appointed with his performance 
of the Brahms First in D minor, 
there: is reason for it, though 
Solomon should take none of the 
blame, 

ae eee 


For Solomon is. one of those 
rare interpreters who evoke a 
musical mood through a _ highly 
Sensitive and subjective realiza- 


concerto—at least not this con- 
certo. A pianist of mere techni- 
cal brilliance is often more suc- 
cessful in captivating an audi- 
ence by means of a concerto than 
one who plumbs for depths un- 
known by mere technique. The 
Brahms concerto was well per- 
formed; it was not superlatively 
performed. Mr. Solomon is a su- 
perb recitalist and is at his best 
when playing alone. 


A booming bravissimo from the 
balcony led the barrage of ap- 
plause that followed Charles 
| Munch's refined reading of Bar- 
| tok’s Music for Strings, Percus- 
| $10n, and Celesta, This was its first 
| hearing in Symphony Hall since 
‘Leonard Bernstein introdu@ed the 
work to Boston in 1947. It is 
gratifying that Bartdk’s starkly 
original talent is no longer an 
enigma. 

After an initial splash as an in- 
novator, Stravinsky subsided into 
a neo-classicism that, however 
valuable and valid, is oversha- 
dowed by his former fire. Schén-~ 
berg’s innovations, which have 
left a strong impress on con- 
temporary music, are still largely 
a closed book to the public. But 


[a SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Twelfth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 12, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 13, at 8:30 o'clock 


SCHUMANN... | 
ES SSRN 9 Peery tig eA Overture to ‘““Genoveva”’ 


BARTOK. sic f tri : 
ee ee ee ae a Music for Strings, Percussion 
I. Andante tranquillo 
II. Al legro 


and Celesta 


lif. Adagio 
IV. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS >I i 

Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op, 15 
Maestoso 
Adagio 


Rondo: 


Allegro 
2 non troppo 


SOLOIST 
SOLOMON 


\ . . ; _— Yom 
(Mr. SOLOMON uses the STEINWAY PIANO) 





Bartok was the innovator up to 
the last; that his music is widely 
enjoyed within only a few years 
after his passing is a tribute to 


is unique genius. 
his uniq e es 


By conducting with great pre- 
pe Ae Mr. Shoneh held the or- 
chestra in the accurate ensemble 
necessary to express Bartok’s 
rare tonal essences, his will-o’= 
the-wisp moods, his exquisitely 
patterned noises, his machine- 
like momentums. This work is 
imbued with intelligence, not in- 
tellectuality; with emotion, not 
sentimentality. Mr. Munch gave 
it the intelligent rendering that 
it requires. He deserved the bra- 
vissimo from the balcony, and 
many more. | 

Mr. Munch opened the program 
with a dramatic performance of 
Schumann’s overture to his de-~ 
funct opera, “Genoveva,” a piece 
filed with much plaintive sigh- 
ing, longing, and operatic agita- 
tion. Schumann is seldom heard 
in this frankly theatrical vein. 


Solomon 


Symphony Concert 

oston Symphony orchestra 
pi le enck esaducting, Zave the 12th 
program of the 70th season im Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Solomon, pi. 
anist, was the soloist. The Program: 
Overture to ‘‘Genoveva'’’———Schumann 
Music for Strings, Percussion and 

Celesta 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Solomon at the peak of his form. 
3artok at the peak of his art. and 
Schumann unlike Sehumann_ ip 
anything else, made this one o| 
the notable concerts in a notable 
season, 

Taking things as they came 
there was first the overture to 
schumann’s forgotten opera “Gen- 
oveva,’ which is especially beau- 
tiful for the fact that while its 
melodic and harmonic substance 
is the maturest Sehumann. its 
scoring for the orchestra is quite 
the best thing Schumann (whose 
scoring has often been rather un. 
justly criticised) ever did. Rathe 
darker in color than the svm 
phonies and more organic and 
“composed-through” in its orches- 
tral language, it develops in a 
sustained and inevitable manner. 
Mr. Munch, who conducted it with 
devotion, is to be complimented 
for reviving this work, unheard 
here since 1918, 


Quality of Vision 

If the “Musie for Stringed In- 
struments, Percussion and Ce- 
lesta”’ is not Bartok’'s masterpiece, 
it certainly ranks as one of. his 
most original works-—and _ orig- 
inality of an elemental quality) 
characterizes all of this com- 
poser’s music. For expressed in 
its drivin grhythmic power, its 
far-reaching tonalities and har- 
monic tensions ,its individuality 
of melodic content (drawn from 
Bartok’s life-long absorption in 
the eastern European folk melos 
of Hungary), is a nearly messianic 
quality of vision. 

It is as if Bartok, deaf to the 


sounds of western romanticism 


yet himself a passionate romani- 
tic, had to create this music out 
of an inner urgency he could po! 


deny, ~ 3 * 

To make Sne case in point, 
sider the slow movement, which. 
from an eerie click of the xzvlo- 


‘Beethoven's Fourth 


phone over — glissandos in the 
pedal timpani, goes on to evoke a 
scene of other-worldly mystery 
and rapture, to Subside again in 
the atmosphere of the opening 
bars. It is music, really, of an- 
Other sphere and another time 
and when we al] catch up with it 
—Sav In 2051— it will, I am Sure, 
Speak as directly, as personally 
and as profoundly as the adagio 
of the Ninth. 

It might be added that Mr. 
Munch and the men of the or. 
chestra traversed this fiendishly 
difficult worl no less than mag- 
nificently, and it was gratifving 
indeed to note that the audience 
Was sufficiently jn Contact with 
music and performance to call the 
condctor back for a fourth round 
Of applause. 


Big, Intimate 

As far Solomon. his was the 
MOSt elevated and inspired per- 
formance of Brahms’ toy ering D 
minor Concerto we have heard 
since Rudolf Serkin did it here jn 
1938. Solomon. Whose approach 
Was at once big but intimate, bri]. 
ant but inward. conveyed al] 
the sombre Majesty of the first 


movement, all the Profound mel- 


ancholy of the slow movement 
(inspired by the attempted suicide 
of Schumann). and all the jn- 
sratiating energy of the rondo. It 
was, in fact, the Solomon of his 
first two memorable recitals in 
Jordan Hall last season, the Solo- 
Mon Who looks like The Angle but 
Plays like an angel, Once again. 
loo, Mr. Munch revealed his’ great 
Stature as an accompanist, and 
although there were moments of 
rather rough tone in the wood. 
Winds and brasses. the Orchestra 
gave superb interpretative Sup- 
port, 

The orchestra js OUl Of town 
next week, returning on January 
<6 with Pierre Monteux makine 
his first appearance as conductor 
of the orchestra in nore than a 
seneration. He wil] do the Over. 
lure to “The Flying Dutchman.” 
Syvmphonv 
and Stravinsky's “Le Sacre ks 
Printemps,” Which he, to the ac- 
CoMpaniment of a riot, introduced 
to the Startled world, : 


Pianist Solomon Plays 
Brahms Concerto in D 


Minor With Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


It was almost like the proverbial 
irresistible force meeting an immovy- 
able object, the first appearance of 
pianist Solomon with the. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in the Brahms 
D minor Concerto. Individually 
each was a quantity well known: 
Solomon as a foremost keyboard 
virtuoso who plays with extraordi- 
nary clarity and “singing” tone; 
the Brahms as a huge work, in- 
tractable and granitic in its first 
movement and finale, a classic more 
respected than loved. 

With the superlative collabora- 
tion of conductor Charles Munch 
und the Boston Symphony to serve 
aS a sort of catalytic agent in this 
collision, the result was a stupen- 
dous performance. I had never 
heard the like of it, ang perhaps 
older listeners never had, either. 
This result was a performance that 
mastered every problem of tonal 
balance jn interpretive difficulty. 
Solemon is the man to make those 
big trills sound musical, to make 
the oftentimes thick Brahmsian 
Plano texture inviting as velvet, 
Mi. Munch is the man to muster 
the right Proportion of orchestral 
weight so that the Piano does not 


have to roar. or stherwise be 
. b 7 ae | 7 a * 
submerged. { (3-94 

ke¥ bb; he 


Every detail 6 
and orchestra] scoring was clear “as 
mountain air, and for the first time 
Within this chronicler’s experience. 
the D minor Concerto was real mu- 
sic in every measure, I should 
have preferred a faster tempo in the 
LWo outside movements, but pianist 
and conductor were thoroughly in 
asreement on the relatively slow 
pace they chose, Ag for the adagio, 
which is the younger Brahms at his 
most delicate and sentimental, that 
was as near perfection as you are 
likely to hear. No wonder, then, 
that cheers and applause broke in 
before the last chord of the Whole 
Work had ended. 

Somewhat lost in the bresence of 
this miracle was Bela Bartok’s re- 
markable Music for Strings, Per. 
Cussion and Celesta that Leonard 
Bernstein had introduced here in 
1947. Elder people won't like it, 
for it is often dissonant. rhythmical]. 
ly arbitrary and bizarre in many of 
its melodic and harmonic details. 

This sort of MUSIC, so personal 
and venturesome. doesn’t make 
friends quickly, You have to give 
it a lot of carefu) listening. But if 
it does not Prove a 20th century 
masterpiece, I shall have lost a bet 
With myself. Beneath the rough 
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texture is real feeling and genuine 
vitality, a sense of true musical 
communication. It was fairly well 
received, and a balcony section of 
the audience, if I heard correctly, 
save it an enthusiastic shout. 

~ The program begins with Schu- 
mann’s “Genoveva” Overture, arelic 
of the romantic past unheard at 
these concerts since 1918. 


(The following letter was published in the Boston Herald, November 19, 1950) 


To the Editor ot The Herald: 


A few days ago in this column Miss Elizabeth Norton expressed 
regret that the Boston Symphony Orchestra has found it necessary 
to make a double appeal this season and suggested that this might 
not be necessary if strict economy were practised. I believe this raises 
an important subject and deserves a considered reply. 

First let me say that response to our appeals has been very grati- 
fying and demonstrates the high place occupied by the Orchestra in 
the opinion of the community. 

The question of expenditures has given us serious concern. Last 
year the management and committees of the Trustees made an item by 
item study of our expenses and a similar study is now in progress. But 
the opportunities for retrenchment are limited, for we do not believe 
that the public would tolerate economies which might jeopardize the 
musical standards of the Orchestra. 

Miss Norton suggests, if I understand her, either that the season 
be shortened sufficiently so that one conductor can take all the con- 
certs without a break or that we have two or more conductors, 
each taking a part of the season, thus eliminating guest conductors. 
We doubt if anyone wants a shorter season. Our long season is one 
of the major attractions which Boston offers to musicians. We be- 
lieve the second course would be disastrous. Major Higginson’s policy 
which the Trustees have followed was to have one conductor and 
make him fully responsible for all musical matters. We believe this 
policy above all others has led the Orchestra to its present preeminent 
position. Can anyone who attends the concerts and is a witness to 
the inhuman requirements which fine performances impose upon the 
Conductor question the necessity for some release from the intensity 
of rehearsals and public performances during a season of thirty weeks? 

A proposed economy is that the Orchestra discontinue its tours. 
Its out-of-town concerts are not given at a loss. ‘They represented in the 
Symphony season last year a net return of $155,000 after paying all 
expenses connected with them. ‘These concerts have other significant 
values in promoting the name of the Orchestra and the name of its 
home city. And this is accomplished without the Orchestra’s neglect- 
ing its first obligation which is to its Own community. 


The following letter from the Chairman of the Friends 
mailed to all Boston Symphony Season Ticketholders. 


Uhe Trustees of the Orchestra request every one who attends the 
concerts to read Mr. Wolcott’s letter and the statement which follows: 


October 18, 1950 


Dear Subscriber: 


ry 


‘he response to Mr. Cabotts request for increased 
revenue was splendid. Now I solicit your membership 


che Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
current season, 


ll available reserves are exhausted and to pay our 
we must raise $170,000. A statement is enclosed- 


necessarily too short to tell the Story, but I trust 
nough to back up my appeal, 


Never has our Orchestra, which is ever 
musical contribution to the public, 
community. 
serious, 
Support. 


-widening its 
meant more to this 
And yet its financial Situation is most 


requiring not merely normal, but exceptional 


these: enroll as a Friend ana try to make your gift 
reflection of the value which you, 


pon the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


yourself, place 


Yours sincerely, 


Oliver Wolcott, 


Chairman, Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


A convenient form for reply is on page 4 





has been 


eo Trustees have had three decades of experience and responsi- 
bility. At the beginning of the “20s a group of men chosen by Jucge 
Frederick P. Cabot with Major Higginson’s endorsement took over 
policy making and assumed financial responsibility with the assistance 
of an interested but very small group of supporters. In the ‘20s the 
Orchestra was rebuilt following the aftermath of the ravages of the 
first world war. There was an increase in both receipts and in cx- 
penditures but on the whole this was not too trying a period. 


Then came the ’30s — remembered for the depression and for ‘he 


outbreak of the second world war. Notably in the early half of tls 
decade the Orchestra’s security was due to the great interest and 
munificence of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane. In that period 
two farseeing members of the Board inaugurated the Friends’ orga) 
zation which is now in its seventeenth season. 


The ’40s, despite the war, did not on the whole present serious 
financial problems, thanks to the Friends, to the growing royalties 
from the sale of Victor records, and to several good contracts trom 
commercial sponsors for Boston Symphony and Boston Pops broadcas's. 


In the ’40s, however, the cost of the concerts to the public increas: d, 
first by 10% and then by 20% Federal admissions tax. The [rus'ces 
felt fortunate that in this war period and with these added admission 
taxes, it proved possible to meet current expenses without raising 
ticket prices and without being obliged to make an extraordin:‘y 
appeal to the generosity of the Symphony-going public. 


What do the ’5o0s hold for the Boston Symphony? In one direction, 
and after all, it is the most important of all considerations, ‘11 
future is bright with high promise. Mr. Munch in his first season 
has won all of us —the Orchestra, the press, the public. And we ‘re 
all grateful for his presence and his leadership. The Orchestra «'so 
enjoys playing to full houses wherever it goes. These are our grea‘cst 
assets. The other side of the picture is less easy to describe. The 11¢W 
and growing revenues in the ‘40s from record royalties were recently 


reduced to half within a period of eighteen months, due to condi- 
tions In the record trade which are now clearing up. At least we 
know that our royalties have once more started to grow 


, Broadcasting, at least for the time being, has ceased to be substan- 
tially remunerative, although we do have a nominal return from the 
National Broadcasting Company for the half hour rehearsal broadcasts. 


Again the Boston Symphony will play to full houses. This has 
often prompted the suggestion that the cost of tickets be increased 
substantially, As you know from Mr. Cabot’s letter this summer, the 
Orchestra had hoped to improve its revenue by a considerable amount 
should the tax be removed. They thought that the same price to the 
public could have been maintained and that the 20% which had 
been going to the Government could have been retained by and 
for the Orchestra. Korea ended the hope of tax relief and conse Siar 
the ‘T'rustees acted on the one alternative which still ‘healed to “i 
open to them for substantially increasing revenue for this current 
season. I"he Trustees have already expressed their gratitude for th 
almost complete response from the ticketholders. 


Kntirely apart from the tax situation the Trustees have always tried 
to keep the prices of tickets within the reach of a very wide public To 
raise ticket prices high enough to pay all the bills would result in 
preventing many people from attending the concerts at all. The 


hha: while studying an increase in the price of tickets intend that 
there shall always be seats at nominal rates. 


Why are increased funds necessary? For a number of years the 
Trustees have published a summary of income and iaaailadliasaoes Thi 
discloses that since the end of the second world war, siesimadhideces 
cove iH in the form of Salary increases and pension 
roperie fa = rom $543,000 to $690,000; net costs for our 

ance less outside rentals — have advanced by 


$40,000, for exam 
,000, ple, — our City real estate tax in 
a } I wa 
against $31,000 in 1950. aa eel 
We 
i Ris mentioned the drop in royalty revenue, which it is 
nated this season will be $50,000 below the high point. The 


rospect] i 
: ‘pecan revenue to the Orchestra this year from broadcasting is 
Out one-sixth of what it was at one time. 


The F ‘ 
an 2 Ki result from the for egoing is that with ticket revenues now 
“‘ ed, an additional $170,000 in gifts will be needed to enable 
Jrchestra to end the present season without a deficit. 
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THE TRUSTEES EARNESTLY REQUEST YOU 
TO BECOME A FRIEND OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A check made payable ‘To Boston Symphony Orchestra and for. 
warded to Symphony Hall, Boston 15, constitutes enrollment without 


further formality. 


Gifts to the orchestra are deductible under the Federal Income 
‘Tax Law. 


To the 
Trustees of Boston SymMpuony OrcuestTra, Inc. 


Symphony Hall, Boston 


I ASK to be enrolled as a member of the 


Friends of the Boston § ymphony Orchestra 
for the year 1950-51 and I pledge the sum of $ for th: 


current support of the Orchestra, covered by cheque herewith ©: 


payable on 


Address 


Cheques are payable to Boston Symphony Orchestra 





During Mr. Monteux’ time a series of evening concerts was added 
to the Friday and Saturday concerts. Again under Dr. Koussevitzky 
there was added another series of Sunday concerts and now under 
Mr. Munch there begins a series of Thursday evening rehearsals 
for students. ‘The Symphony, the Pops and the Esplanade provide 
annually in Greater Boston 160 concerts, a larger number than pro- 
vided by any one orchestra anywhere else. 

Soloists are neither extravagant in number nor in cost. On the 
whole our Orchestra has fewer than any other major orchestra and 
is almost alone in its long-time policy of engaging a soloist only from 
the point of view of the repertoire and not as a box office attraction. 
Our soloists have been regularly considerate in the matter of fees and 
generous of their time, a Symphony appearance requiring them to 
be in Boston as much as four days for rehearsals and performances. 
They have also often volunteered their services without fee for the 
Pension Fund. Choruses should also be complimented for their 
generosity. 

As to the cost of new music, it is almost disturbing to admit that 
the total cost of all music in a season is less than one per cent of our 
total expenses. 

But, nevertheless, there are doubtless opportunities where economies 
can be made without affecting the standard of performance. We are 
glad to report that last summer the Trustees and the American 
Federation of Musicians made a two-year contract which calls for no 
increases. Our financial plight is primarily due to a shrinkage of 
revenues from records and broadcasting, and to increasing costs. 

For fully two thirds of the Orchestra’s seventy years of existence, 
the public was not called upon to assist in the financing of the Or- 
chestra beyond paying for their seats. The prices paid were not then 
and are not now sufficient to cover the actual costs involved. The 
time has now come to face realistically the fact that patronage for the 
arts must rest on a broader base among those who enjoy its manifesta- 
tions. We hope that the public will understand the need and im- 
portance of efforts to broaden this base and will reflect its feelings 
in such a way that our governmental officials will at least afford some 
relief from the crushing burden of taxation now borne by the Or- 
chestra. This year we must collect from the public and turn over in 


taxes In one form or another $200,000—truly a heavy burden for an 
institution which not only provides Boston with the finest music but 


also is a factor in the maintenance of Boston’s cultural life. But, in 
any event, it will be bad economy and worse if any solution is at- 
tempted that in any way would lower the present high standards of 
performance. 

During the depression Bentley W. Warren, then President of the 
Trustees, received a letter urging a reduction in the size of the Or- 
chestra and a large slashing in all directions. [ recal! that he replied 


| briefly that it had not been his observation that a second-rate or- 
chestra was easier to finance than a first-rate orchestra. 


HENRY B. CABOT, President 


Trustees of Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 


_ MUSIC IN REVIEW 


By JULES WOLFFERS 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


Perhaps it might be better for me not to mention how nice 
lt is for me to be back in these pages after an extended vacation. 
The reader is only likely to say: “Oh, were vou gone?” 


So, without further touching observations, here we are get- | 
ting ready for another concert season and first news, as always, 


concerns the Boston Symphony Orchestra. During the summer 
we learned that Charles Munch invited his two immediate prede- 
cessors to return as guest conductors. This gracious and fitting 
gesture therefore brings to Boston Serge Koussevitzky and Pierre 
Monteux during Mr. Munch’s mid-winter vacation. Other news 
this summer was of the blow the orchestra suffered when ex- 
pected ,tax emeption for non-profit orchestras was ruled out by 
the present national emergency. It had been planned to keep 
ticket and subscription’ prices at the same level] thus producing an 
extra $165,000 of sadly-needed revenue. 

Instead of raising the ticket prices, Mr. Cabot of the sym- 
phony trustees sent a letter to all subscribers asking if they would 
voluntarily add a gift of 20% to make up the amount lost through 
non-passage of the tax measure. The almost unanimous response 
has averted, temporarily at least. what threatened to becorne a 
real financial emergency for the orchestra. 

On the musical side, there wil] be, as usual, four series in 
Boston as well as series and concerts in Other cities. Mr. Munch 
opens at Symphony Hall Friday, October 6, with an all-Beethoven 
program to mark the start of this 70th anniversary season — 
First Symphony, Leonore Overture, No. 3, and the “Eroica.” 

The roster of soloists includes four newcomers with the 
orchestra. The appearance of Aldo Ciccolini will excite interest 
since there have been extraordinary reports of his pianism. in 
Europe. More familiar to American audiences will be Solomon. 
the English pianist. Another English pianist, Clifford Curzon, 
will also make his BSO debut, as will a notable singer — Suzanne 
Danco. Others heard with the orchestra previously who will ap- 
pear include the pianists Rudolf Firkusny and Nicole Henriot; 
and the violinists Yehudi Menuhin with Ruth Posselt. More 
soloists and assisting artists will be announced later with the 
soloists for the Sunday afternoon and Tuesday evening series. 

Choral works are to include two parts of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio for the week of Christmas and Bach’s Passion Accord- 


ing to St. Ma New tg these concerts will b "j 
“Les Noces.” G- A. So ad 3 e Stravinsky’s 


Turning now to matter¥operatic. it is good to hear that Boris 
Goldovsky, director of the New England Opera Theatre, is opti- 
mistic about the future of the company. Burton J. Jones has 

ed executive director with new offices in the Baldwin 
Company building at 160 Boylston street. In addition to normal 
series sales, particular attention is being placed on attracting 
audiences from educational institutions. An inovation promised 


school groups is a back-stage visit to ' 
behind the curtain. 8g see how an opera works 
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SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 
EEE 


liance. iets 

According to the NEOT, this opera will mark the first time : 

that a woman will conduct a professional opera presentation in | y 

t e Hub. Sarah Caldwell, who produced the work at the Boston fit LT Il CCN Ms h a OLT am 
Einiversity Opeia Workshop presentation last year and who had 

more Athan a hand in the Tanglewood production of the same 

work: this past summer, is the female conductor for “The Female 

Gardener.” Judging by the effect ‘La Finta’ produced on the 

Boston ag ody wend a ged — at John Hancock Hall, the : 

audience is in for something of a treat. | | | é 

. “Two revivals ars also ‘listed, both by Mozart — The Mar- | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 26, at 2:30 o'clock 


riage of Figaro and Don Giovanni, making a total of three Mozart | 
works for the season. 


Series seats for these English-language productions are now SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, at 8:30 o’clock 
available. No single seats will be sold until after October 2). 

Opening for the NEOT’s fifth season will be October 29 with the 

Marriage of Figaro. | | 
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PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
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BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 
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INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of 
Spring’’) Pictures of Pagan Russia 


I. The Adoration of the Earth 
Introduction — Harbingers of Spring — Dance of the Adolescents 
— Abduction — Spring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns —The 


Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Farth (The 
Wise Man) — Dance of the Earth. 


° II. The Sacrifice 
P Lerre Monteux Introduction — Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents — Glorifica- 


tion of the Chosen One — Evocation of the Ancestors — The Sacrifi- 
cial Dance of the Chosen One. 





Four presentations are announced, all at the Boston Opera 

House on Sunday afternoons. New to NEOT patrons will be 
Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Eugene Onegin” and “Violanta’s Revenge, by 
Mozart. The rea] title of the last-named is ‘‘La Finta Giardiniera,’ 
but as a literal translation — “The False Gardeneress” —- was 
clumsy and such suggestions as “‘The Phony Farmerette”’ or “The 
Bogus Female Gardener” seemed a trifle flippant for Mozart, Mr. 
Goldovsky finally cut the Gordian knot by selecting a brand new 
title for this product of the composer’s seventeen-year-old_ bril- 
iance. 
According to the NEOT, this opera will mark the first time 
fhat a woman will conduct a professional opera presentation in 
the Hub. Sarah Caldwell, who produced the work at the Boston 
University Opeia Workshop presentation last year and who had 
more than a hand in the Tanglewood production of the same 
work this past summer, is the female conductor for “The Female 
Gardener.” Judging by the effect ‘La Finta’ produced on the 
Boston University hearers last year at John Hancock Hall. the 
audience is in for something of a treat. 

Two revivals are also listed. both by Mozart — The Mar- 
riage of Figaro and Don Giovanni, making a total of three Mozart 
works for the season. 

series seats for these English-language productions are now 
available. No single seats will be sold until after October 3 
Opening for the NEOT’s fifth season will be October 29 with the 
Marriage of Figaro. 


Pierre Monteux 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Thirteenth ‘Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANuARY 26, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 
WAGNER... . Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 


BBETHOVEN: «.54..5...588 ‘Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 


i. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
Il. Adagio 
tI. Allegro vivace 
Alkegro, ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of 
Spring”) Pictures of Pagan Russia 


The Adoration of the Earth 


Introduction — Harbingers of Spring —Dance of the Adolescents 
— Abduction — Spring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns —The 
Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Farth (The 
Wise Man) — Dance of the Earth. 

[f. ‘The Sacrifice 
introduction — Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents — Glorifica- 


tion of the Chosen One — Kvocation of the Ancestors — The Sacrifi- 
cial Dance of the Chosen One. 
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Four presentations are announced, all at the Boston Opera 
House on Sunday afternoons. New to NEOT patrons will be 
Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Eugene Onegin” and ‘Violanta’s Revenge,” by 
Mozart. The real title of the last-named is ‘‘La Finta Giardiniera.”’ 
but as a literal translation —- “The False Gardeneress’’ —~ was 
clumsy and such suggestions as “The Phony Farmerette” or ‘The 
Bogus Female Gardener’ seemed a trifle flippant for Mozart. Wy 
Goldovsky finally cut the Gordian knot by selecting a brand new 
title for this product of the composer’s seventeen-vyear-old bri] 
liance. 

According to the NEOT, this opera will mark the first time ‘ , P 
fhat a woman will conduct a professional opera presentation in : Th rhe 4 th “Pp - 4” : 
the Hub. Sarah Caldwell, whe anndanaa the ark at the Boston t} CCT YOR) AM 
University Opeia Workshop presentation last yvear and who had 
more than a hand in the Tanglewood production of the sam: 
work this past summer, is the female conductor for “The Female 
Gardener.” Judging by the effect ‘La Finta’ produced on thi 
Boston University hearers last vear at John Hancock Hal) 
audience is in for something of a treat. : 

Two revivals are also listed. both by Mozart - ‘he May : | AFTERNOON, JANUARY 26, at 2:30 o’clock 
riage of Figaro and Don Giovanni, making a total of thr rar 
works for the season. 

series seats for these English language productions are 
available. No single seats will be sold until after Octobe: 
Opening for the NEOT’s fifth season will be October 29 wit 
Marriage of Figaro. 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


Conductin: 


Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 


symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 


STR } 


rRAVINSK} “Le Sacre dau Printemps” (“The Rite of 
Spring’) Pictures of Pagan Russia 
the \doration of the karth 
lntroduction — Harbingers of Spring — Dance of the Adolescents 
- Abduction -opring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns —The 
Procession or the Wise Men — J he Ado) ition of the Karth | The 
Wise Man) Dance of the Earth. 
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Conductor Recalls Premiere 
Of ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ 


Twenty-seven years ago today! 
Pierre Monteux conducted the. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the first Boston performance of 
Stravinsky’s “Rite of. Spring.” 
While the first American per- 
formance did not fall to Mr, Mon- 
teux (Leopold Stokowski gave 
the American premiere with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on March 
3, 1922), it is well known that 
Mr, Monteux conducted the world 
premiere in Paris in 1913. 

“Le Sacre du Printemps’’—at 
the outset a cause scandaleuse 
which has long since become a 
cause celebre—has been chosen 
by Mr. Monteux to highlight his 
guest appearances with the Bos- 
ton Symphony this week .end—on 
Friday afternoon, Saturday eve- 
ning, and Sunday afternoon, This 
engagement is Mr. Monteux’s first 
with the Boston Symphony since 
he was its regular conductor from 
1919 to 1924, For many years he 
has been and still is regular con- 
ductor of the San, Frangjsco Sym- 
reeny [-25- 5 (Arapsk 
Last night r. Monteux re- 
hearsed the “Rite” in Symphony 
Hall for the third open rehearsal 
of the season. 

ene eee 

A fabulous array of anecdotes 
have grown up about the first 
performance of the “Rite” jin 
Paris, But Mr. Monteux is able 
to rectify some points, 

While chatting with John Burk 
of Symphony Hall earlier this 
week, Mr. Monteux said that the 
musician who came to him after- 
wards, excited by the strange 
reed instrument at the beginning 
that he could not identify (the 
bassoon at the top of its register), 
Was not Saint-Saéns but Alfred 
Bruneau, The venerable Saint- 
saens, arriving at the last mo- 
ment and placed by Diaghilev in 
an extra chair in his box, sat 
throughout with his head in his 
hands, murmuring: “This is not 
music—it is madness!” 

Mr. Monteux’s recollections of 
| the historic performance, pub- 
lished in the Dance Index for 
1947, are as follows: 


“My first meeting with Stra- 
vinsky took place in 1911 when 
I was guest conductor of the 
Diaghilev Ballet Russe. Stravin- 
sky, outstanding among the new 
composers of the modern school, 
had just achieved his first success 
with ‘L’Oiseau de Feu.’ We met 
when I conducted the world 
premiere of his second ballet, ‘Pe- 
trouchka.’ ‘Petrouchka’ was an 
immense success. In the field of 
ballet many still consider it Stra- 
vinsky’s masterpiece. 

ne 


“One day in 1912, after I had 
become the regular conductor for 
the Ballet Russe, Diaghilev sum- 
moned me to a tiny rehearsal 
room in a theater of Monte Carlo 


where the Ballet was at that time 
appearing. We were to hear Stra- 
vinsky run through the score of 
his new work, ‘Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps.’ 

“With only Diaghilev and my- 
self as audience, Stravinsky sat 
down to play a piano reduction 
of the entire score. Before he got 
very tar Il was convinced he was 
raving mad. Heard this way, with- 
out the color of the orchestra 
which is one of its great distinc- 
tions, the crudity of the rhythm 
was emphasized, its stark primi- 
tiveness underlined. The very 
walls resounded as Stravinsky 
pounded away, occasionally 
stamping his feet and jumping up 
and down to accentuate the force 
of the music. Not that it needed 
such emphasis. 

“I was more astounded by 
Stravinsky’s performance than 
shocked by the score itself. My 
only comment at the end was 
that such music would sure.y 
Cause a scandal. However, the 
same instinct that had prompted 
me to recognize his genius made 
me realize that in this ballet he 
Was far, far in advance of his 


time and that while the publi 
might not accept it, musicians 


would delight in the new, weird, 


though logical expression of dis- 
sonance. 


“*Le Sacre du Printemps’ was 
presented in 1913 at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées in Paris, and 
cause a scandal it certainly did. 
The audience remained quiet for 
the first two minutes. Then came 
boos and cat-calls from the gal- 
lery, soon after from the lower 
floors. Neighbors began to hit each 
other over the head with fists, 
canes, or whatever came to hand. 
Soon this anger was concentrated 
against the dancers, and then, 
more particularly, against the or- 
chestra, the direct perpetrator of 
the musical crime. Everything 
available was tossed in our direc- 
tion, but we continued to play 
on. The end of the performance 
Was greeted by the arrival of the 
gendarmes. Stravinsky had dis- 
appeared through a window back- 
stage, to wander disconsolately 
along the streets of Paris... .” 


Pierre Monteux, Guest 
Conductor of Symphony, 
Plays “Rite of Spring” 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Pierre Monteux returned to Svm- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon as 
Suest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Nearly 27 years 
had passed since he had left that 
stage as the orchestra's regular 
conductor, but in the audience were 
many who had sat before him then. 
lhey promptly rose in greeting and 
tood applauding, as Mr. Monteux 
lirst appeared. Others soon followed 
and a graceful gesture on the part 
of old friends became a £Zeneral 
trioute to one of the  first-rank 
techniclans among all conductors. 

The program, which Mr. Monteux 
will repeat tonight and tomorrow 
aiternoon, contained music by two 
of his three favorite composers: 
“The Flying Dutchman” Overture 
by Wagner, and Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony. ‘His third favorite js 
Brahms) But what some of us 
younger ones were waiting for was 
that huge and cruelly difficult score 
of Stravinsky, “The Rite of Spring.’ 
This Mr. Monteux had introduced 
to Boston exactly 27 years and one 
day before, and 11 years previous to 
Jan. 25, 1924 he had Siven the 
premiere of the work as ballet 
in Paris. J. ~ af 

Everyone knoWs e ndaf it 
caused in 1913, and the considerable 
amount of disapproval it raised 
when new here (although there 
were a good many who liked it at 
first hearing.) Yesterday a few 


elderly people walked out between 
the two sections, and some others 
vented their ire in more. or lesss 
harsh words. But for the big ma- 
Jority, “The Rite” was enormously 
Satisfying, and especially so in Mr. 
Monteux’ performance. There was 
round after round of cheers. 

| doubt that anyone can conduct 
“The Rite” so well as Mr. Monteux. 
He has the whole score in his head 
(the Wagner and Beethoven, too, 
for that matter) and he makes it 
sound like music. I have heard Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s more tonally opulent 
version, and Leonard Bernstein’s 
more nervous and jumpy version, 
but never had I heard those driving 
rhythms, with their complicated 
accents, come out with ‘such con- 
trolled but powerful effect. Nor had 
[ ever heard so many details so 
clearly in “The Rite.” 

Mr. Monteux could have played 
1t faster and louder, as others have 


done but his special] knowledge of 
this score, and his fabulous accu- 
racy with the changing rhythmic 
meters. count for Much more than 
speed and ardor. This performance 
was a long double crescendo of ten- 
sion released only by the final crisp 
chords at the end of each section 
Such a reading is not onl a tri- 
umph of the conducting art but it 
also helps to reinforce one’s convic- 
tion that Stravinsky never wrote 
a finer or more distinctive work 
tnan “The Rite’ 

With Beethoven as vy ith Stravin- 
sky, Mr. Monteux was completely 
In the vein. Nothing too fast. noth- 
ing too slow, no extreme of dyvnam- 
ics. The “long line” of Beethoven’s 
structure was there. and although no 
detail was slighted. everything was 
subordinated to proper Style and a 
conception of the Symphonv as a 
Whole. If Mr Monteux’ gestures 
were relaxed, so was his interpre- 
tation.. Wagner’s Overture received 
the same treatment. Thus out of 
thorough understanding, out of tech- 
nical authority and an instinctive 
g00d taste came eloquence mellow, 
unflawed and stirring. | 

Incidentally. Mr. Vonteux had 
changed the seating of the orches- 
tra back to the classical Plan of 
Nrst violins at the left. front and 
seconds on the right: cellos behind 
nes violins, and violas on the other 
side. 
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evening, and Sunday afternoon, 


Pierre Monteux, the Smallest 
Giant Among the Conductors 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


ve "Theatre 
0 the pit of the a 
am, 2525, Oe lack hait 
ead ws eae pac a little man so eatuics tile he 
hehe ren. | ments of 
. en in momer a 
and a pair of dark eyes ne were twinkling. He acknowledg 


des Champs 
: | uggestion t > vast, augmented or- 

this, conveyed a : re at his baton. From the aie of the bassoon 

the applause as ib te the incredibly dolorous mit later, as a bar- 

chestra, there anheard of register. A few ype a dlescienee, Cat- 

wi visit sated through the texture of savag , 

baric rhythm, 


in t ience, 
calls were heard in the audien 


An hour or sO Tater, there’ 


came to an end the:most memor- 
able first night in the history of 


the musical theater . - . the pre- 
miere of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps.” Saint-Saens, in a 
box, had yelled against it; De- 
bussy and Ravel, getting up on 
their chairs to plead with the 
audience for order had yelled for 
it. Stravinsky had remained be- 
hind the scenes holding Nijinsky 
by the collar to prevent him from 
joining the riot. The Austrian 
ambassador got mixed up in the 
melee; a lady Slapped the face of 
4a man who was hissing, Clothes 
were torn and heads were broken, 
and in the end more than 50 
rioters were hauled off to the 
police station by riot Squads of 
gzendarmes, 
But 


later, | 
b] k, twink- 
Stands like a rock, 
Still contained, stil] Self-possessed, 
and still one of the very great! 
men of music, He is Pierre Mon- | 
teux, 76-year-old conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orches-| 
tra. fa 2 - Sf y | 
CAME DURING STRIKE 


tor in \f 
day does in his own base of opera- 
tions. He is a unique personality 
—in San Francisco. But what of 
the world? Is his name mentioned 
with Koussevitsky’s, Toscanini’s, 
Walter’s, Beecham’s? 


The fact tha 


‘opment in the entire’ role and 
function of the condu; tor. The 
accidents needn't detain us here: 
they were episodes in the life of 
any artist only there were, to 
Monteux’s disadvantage, more of 
them, 


In general, they were set-backs 
in his Career, set-backs over which 
he had no control, After his bril- 
liant beginning in Paris, a begin- 
ning that saw him introduce not 


only the Sacre (which is a his-'| 


torical milestone to preserve the 
name of any conductor forever) | 
but Petrouchka and Ravel's’ 
Daphnis and Chloe, he served with 
the French army in the First 
World War. In 1916 he was re- 
leased from the army to tour 
America with the Diaghilev ballet 
- +. and instantly became a con- 
troversia] figure as a result of 
some remarks about German 
composers, whose music he would 
not play. 


He was engaged by the Metro- 
politan, however, serving there a 
year before accepting the eon- 
ductorship of the Boston Sym- 
Phony. He arrived ata most in- 
Opportune time; 20 men had re- 
Signed as a result of the orches- 
tra’s famous general strike, and 
Monteux’s role in rebuilding the 
orchestra in the five years before 
the arrival of the Koussevitsky 
comet has never been properly ap- 
praised. Monteux returned to 
Paris, a disillusioned man. He 
tried again in 1928, this time with 
the Philadelphia orchestra. Again 
the movement was most inoppor- 
tune; the Philadelphians, still 
blinded by Stokowski, couldn’t see 
‘Monteux’s absolute integrity anq 
authority, He went back to 
France, 

The San Francisco Story began 
in 1935 and there, ina magnificent 
and sustained endeavor, little 
known or appreciated outside that 
most beautiful of American Cities, 
he created not only a great or- 
chestra but a great community 
musical life. There is possibly no 


more beloved figure in the city 
than he, nor one whose work has 
been of more Significance to jt. 
Yet Pierre Monteux, at a 76 of in- 
credible youthfulness of physique 
and spirit, is not accepted as one 
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evening, and Sunday afternoon, 


Pierre Monteux, the Smallest 
Giant Among the Conductors 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


‘ 1. id into the pit ol ati nemsre 

Tt was the night of May 29, ittle pessoa with a mass as 

. . ‘ek eves that, even in moments of apt tates: Seer 

and a pair of dark ee thev were twinkling. He “ a on. 

me a2 caine his baton. From tne boned pir ta bassoon 

oui taiew omscibed the ee ae ae Peg tee, <M 
chestra, there | 


. * register. Pe ce, cat- 
‘ing in an unheard of reg » texture of savage dissonance, 
ene I breke through the texture © 
baric rhythm, preKe 


2 , ‘ched a 
des Champs Elysees march 


calls were heard in the audience, 


An hour or so later, there 


came to an end the most memor- 
able first night in the history of 


the musical theater - «. the pre- 
miere of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps.” Saint-Saens, in a 
box, had yelled against it: De. 
bussy and Ravel, getting up on 
their chairs to plead with the 
audience for order had yelled for 
it. Stravinsky had remained be- 
hind the scenes holding Nijinsky 
by the collar to prevent him from 
joining the riot. The Austrian 
ambassador got mixed up in the 
melee; a lady Slapped the face of 
a4 man who was hissing. Clothes 
were torn and heads were broken, 
and in the end more than 50 
rioters were hauled off to the 
police station by riot Squads of 
gendarmes. 

But the little man in the pit 
Stood like a rock, contained, and 
Self-possessed, and if he were per- 
lurbed by the seething noises of 

ra and audience alike, no 
one knew jt. Today, 38 years 
‘ater, the little man with the 
black hair and the dark, twink- 
Ing eves, stil] Stands like a rock, 
Still contained, sti]] Self-possessed. 
and still one of the very great 
men of music. He js Pierre Mon- 


leux, 76-year-old conductor of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
esaivtcy A 
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CAME DURING s’ ‘RIKE 

{[t has been Pierre Monteux’s 
misfortune to have been largely 
denied the world fame among men 
of music that Is rightly his. This 
nisfortune or fate or what you 
Will has, indeed, d Ofged him 
throughout his career. He stands 
secure today among musica] pro- 
fessionals as an immortal, it is 
true, and he certainly enjoys an 
eminence and a Position in the 
hearts of San Franiseans that no 
Other conductor jn the world to- 
day does in his own base of opera- 
lions. He is a unique Personality 
—In San Francisco. But what of 
the world? Je his name mentioned 
with Koussevitsky’s. Toscanini’s, 
Walter’s, Beecham’s? 

The fact that it isn’t is the re- 
sult of a series of unfortunate ac. 
cidents and, perhaps even more 
responsible, a revolutionary devel- 


opment jn fhe entire role and 
function of the conductor. The 
accidents needn’t detain us here: 
they were episodes in the life of 
any artist only there were, to 
Monteux’s disadvantage, more of 
them. 


In general, they were Set-backs 
in his Career, set-backs over which 
he had no control, After his bri]- 
liant beginning in Paris, a begin- 
ning that saw him introduce not 
only the Sacre (Which is a his- 
torical milestone to preserve the 
name of any conductor forever) 
but Petrouc hka and Ravel's 
Daphnis and Chloe, he served With 
the French army in the Firs 
World War. Ty, 1916 he was re. 
leased from the army to tour 
America with the Diaghilev ballet 

». and instantly became a con- 
troversial figure aS a result of 
some remarks about German 
Composers, whose music he would 
not play, 


He was engaged by the Metro- 
politan, however, serving there a 
year before accepting the con- 
ductorship of the Boston Sym- 
Phony. He arrived at a most In- 
Opportune time: 20 men had re. 
Signed as a result of the orches- 
tra’s famous general strike, and 
Monteux’s role in rebuilding the 
orchestra in the five years before 
the arrival of the Koussevitsky 
comet has never been properly ap- 
praised. Monteux returned to 
Paris, a disillusioned man. He 
tried again in 1928, this time With 
the Philadelphia orchestra. Again 
the movement was most inoppor- 
tune; the Philadelphians, stil] 
blinded by Stokowski, couldn’t see 
Monteux’s absolute integrity and 
authority, He went back to 
France, 

The San Francisco Story began 
In 1935 and there, in a magnificent 
and sustained endeavor, little 
known or appreciated outside that 
most beautiful of American cities, 
he created not only a great or- 
chestra but a great community 
musical life. There js possibly no 
more beloved figure in the city 
than he, nor one Whose work has 
been of more Significance to jt. 
Yet Pierre Monteux, at a 76 of in- 
credible youthfulness of physique 
and spirit, is not accepted as one 





of the “great” conductors. 


The real reason for this is the 
sudden emergence of thé virtuoso 
conductor, the showman conduc- 
tor, the man of such dynamic de- 
portment and dazzling spirit on 
the conductor’s stand that he 
seems to be both creating the 
music and playing all the instru- 
ments simultaneously. It might 
be too much to say that Monteux, 
himself, ironically premiered the 
music that brought the virtuoso 
eonductor into being, but it is not 
far wide of the mark, With the 
Sacre, the new music was born, 
and with it the need of the “in- 
terpreting’” conductor, the man 
who could all but choreograph the 
music while conducting it. If this 
<chool of conducting brought flam- 
bouyancy, not to mention outright 
vulgarity at times, it did catch 
the imagination of the _ public 
which was, after all, no longer 
the nobility and aristocracy mu- 
sically cultivated to begin with, 
but the man in the street. The 
/hbravura conductor was here to 
stay. 

But Monteux did not go along 
with the times. He preferred to 
remain the musician's musician, 
the man whose time-beating was 
of utmost clarity, whose integrity 
to the specific instructions of the 
composers was_ absolute. He 
elected to remain, in short, caviat 
to the general. The general, in 
consequence, have not recognized 
in Pierre Monteux the supreme 
leader he is. They never will. But 
he need not fear for his position 
in music. He is, as all musicians 
know, an absolute master, and 
musicians, in the long run, per- 
petuate the names of men like 
Pierre Monteux. 


-—— 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Historic is the word for yester- 
day afternoon’s concert and its 
forthcoming repetitions tonight and 
tomorrow afternoon. Pierre Mon- 
teux, whose five-year term as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
preceded the 25-year one of Serge 
Koussevitzky, has returned at the 
invitation of Charles Munch, to lead 


the orchestra as 2 ip fA 
70th season. / “2 ~9 fff 


How many of those who faced 
Mr. Monteux yesterday and rose 
spontaneously when he appeared on 
the platform remember him of yore 
may not be said. And only those 
whose attendance at the concerts 
goes back to the beginning of his 
term of service can be fully aware 
of what he did for the orchestra. 
In his own recent words, he built 
it twice. When he took it over its 
ranks had been depleted by a war 
and in his first year they were 
further and more seriously depleted 
by a strike. Though the latter has 
not always admitted it, the instru- 
ment he turned over to Koussevit- 
zky was a splendid one. 

Some of those players. sat before 
Mr. Monteux yesterday but most 
of the faces in the present band 
could be described as new to him. 
In the course of four days of re- 
hearsal he had them completely 
subservient to his will. Mr. Monteux 
who looks very much as he did when 
he left us, conducts as he used to 
Compared with his successors he is 
sparing of gesture. There can he 
plenty of excitement in the music 
and in the playing of it, but it does 

not register’ in his outward dae 
meanor., | 

His ear for tone and for tonal 


halance is as fine as it ever was— | 


probably finer. And it may he re- 
marked that he seated the orchestra 
as it has not been’ seated since his 
day, with the second violins on his 
right and the violas behind them. 
The sound of it yesterday was grati- 
fying to the ear. Everything could 
be heard and in the right relation- 
ip to everything else. 

a afternoon began with Wag- 
ner’s Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and continued with the 
Fourth Symphony of Beethoven. 
Both works were set forth with one 
utmost lucidity. The Overture was 
stirring, the Symphony classic in 
the truest sense. In both Sco! : 
there could also have been a gre 
more poetizing. The climax of ws 
concert, and of the Symphony 
son to date, came with the P : 
formance of Stravinsky's cng 
Spring,” which Mr. Monteux pied 
ducted in its stormy Paris prem + 
of 1913, and introduced to Boston 2 
years later. This once-reveuuon 
score has itself become a classic, on 
of the landmarks of music. Its iad 
tors have been legion but it ae 
above their efforts, as such ean 
milestones always do. Here in ay 

shell was the whole gospel . 
modernity. Mr. Monteuxs grasP 


ic i to 
‘this music is profound, his power 
ae umieate it absolute. This was a 
performance never to be forgotten, 
and it aroused the enthusiasm that 


f ; 


of : 


was its due. 


By Harold Rogers 
What conductor could be better 
qualified to give the definitive 
reading of Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring” than Pierre Monteux? He 
conducted the world premiére in 
Paris in 1913. The initial per- 
formances in Boston, New York, 
and San Francisco were also 
under his conservative baton. The 
studied dissonances and asym- 
metric rhythms of the work have 
long since become part of his 
musical being. When Monteux 
conducts the “Rite,” the listener 
Can rest assured that the manifold 
problems have been solved. 
Mr. Monteux’s guest appear- 
ances this week mark the first 
time he has faced the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra since he 
|Was its regular conductor from 
| 1919 to 1924. Besides the “Rite,” 
his Symphony Hall program yes- 
terday afternoon (to be repeated 
tonight and tomorrow afternoon) 
included Wagner’s Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman” and 
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony, 
| ky oe 
The idea of the “Rite” Came to 
Stravinsky while in St. Peters- 
burg some time in 1910. After he 
composed “Petrouchka,” also in- 
troduced by Monteux, he brought 
this idea into a realization that, 
considered as a Single work, has 
been without equal as an influ- 
ence over the subsequent course 
of contemporary music. 
As Leonard Bernstein pointed 
out some time ago while analyz- 
ing the score” 


off, the Sky w 
anything went 
composers, 
they though 
Jumped on their horses 
off in all directions. 
vinsky’s § startli 
ceptive, “ 


ent, Many of these 
Intoxicated by what 


{ Was a new freedom, 


and rode 
But Stra- 


n Music,” 


stein said, “it was the end of 


| Conductor Acclaimed for 
‘Performance of Stravinsky Work 


impressionism.” f-~2 is / 
4 S ° 


For contrary to tHe initial im- 
pression made by th score—that 
Stravinsky had ignored all rules 
and broken all laws—there was an 
intuitive, creative intelligence at 
work in the music as logically and 
as formally as in a Debussy tone 
poem or a Ravel ballet. 

Consider, for instance, some of 
Stravinsky’s materials for the 
‘“Rite’—the pentatonic scale, the 
modes, the tritone—or some of his 
methods—fugal entries of indi- 
vidual melodies, bitonal har- 
monies, and rhythmic counter- 
points. Many of these things go 
back to musical antiquity; hence 
their apt choice to express the 
elemental paganism of the story, 

Stravinsky simply pursued the 
aims of impressionism to a logical 
ultimate. The effect is often that 
of chaos, but it is an ordered 

chaos, a chaos that happenstance 
could never produce. For if there 
were no intelligence manifest in 


the “Rite” it would long since | 
have fallen from the repertoire, | 
Whatever important place a piece 
may hold in history, that place 
alone is not sufficient to give it 
active life. 

As Alexandre Tansman put it in 
his recent biography of. Stravin- 
sky: “It took some time to realize 
how little the ‘Rite’ tried to break 
laws, how small a place caprice 
occupied in a lucid and masterly 
realization, rigorously un¢om- 
promising in its application of a 
definite method. 

“The composer, like an engineer 
or a magician, had created a uni- 
verse of stone, which sang and 
moved of its own accord, but 
whose functioning he merely su- 
pervised and ordered with pres- 
ence of mind and an infallible 
sense of logic.” 


Pe oe 


Conducting as he did with no 
score, Mr. Monteux gave a per- 
formance yesterday that was not 
only a staggering feat of mem- 





ory. As the panoramic sections 
passed before us, there was such 
a completely satisfying wholeness 
to his conception of the work, | 
such a sense of rightness in every 
detail of a macrocosm of details, 
that we could justly call his read- 
ing definitive. | 

Mr. Monteux never resorts to 


acrobatics to achieve his effects. 


Like Fritz Reiner, his impassive 
face and torso give no indication 
of the wealth of emotion that 
pours from the music. It is a rare 


technique. All we saw Was the 
conductor solidly fixed to the 
podium, taking each time-change 
coolly with a mathematically 
certain baton. We heard music 
of potency, sensuously moving, 
sharply defined. It was not 
smeared, mauled, twisted, or 
otherwise misshapen. This was & 
great performance. 

Mr. Monteux conducted Wag- 
ner’s rousing overture and Bee- 
thoven’s lyrical symphony with 
the same clarity, imagination, and 
‘vigor. The reunion of Mr. Mon- 
teux with the Boston Symphony 
has indeed been auspicious and 
fruitful. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Pierre 


Monteux conducting, save the 14th pro- 
gram of the 70th season in Symphony 


all. The program: ss 
Overture to the Flying Dutchman... ener 


Symphony No. 4 in B flat, Op. $0 ethoven 
Le Sacre du Printemps Stravinsky | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 
What a superb musician, what. 
a master is this Pierre Monteux! 
He made an outrageously be- 
lated return to Boston yesterday 
afternoon to demonstrate beyond 
a question of a doubt, that he 
ranks with the very greatest con- 
ductors of our time. He demon- 
strated also why this distinction 
has been denied him by the pub- 
lic at large all these years, but 
no matter: his true stature in the 
world of music is the special com- 
prehension of the truly musical, 
and he need have no concern for 
history’s final judgment. 

The reason this man, who for 
five years ending in 1924 was con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, is not fully appreciated 
is that he can conduct an orches- 
tra and make it sound gloriously 


without disturbing a lock of his 
shaggy mane. As it happens this 
sort of conducting went out of 
fashion with the button shoe. 
Whole generations have been 
reared on virtuoso conductors who 
combine the beauty of a collar 
model with the athletic prowess of 
a pole vaulter. 


Here to Stay 


This is not to say the virtuoso 
conductors are on the wrong tack; 
on the contrary they have doubt- 
less done more to catca the imagi- 
nation of the general public—and 
swell the box office receipts—than 
the time beaters ever could. No; 
the virtuoso is here to stay. He is 
the mirror of the times, and his 
achievements interpretatively are 
of incalculable significance. Yet 
how refreshing, how stimulating, 
how interesting to have in Mon- 
teux a man who lets the composer 
‘do all the talking! 

In the Fourth Symphony it was 
Beethoven who spoke. Monteux, 
who stood immobile on the con- 
ductor’s stand and traced, with 
exquisite sensitivity, the measures 
and nuances of the music, merely 


preserved the meaning and the in- 
tentions of that voice. It was, in 
such circumstances, a voice from 
the past; not as powerful and com- 
pelling a voice as we have heard 
it on other occasions, but of the 

createst substance. Her. 4-2-5 
With Stravinsky’s “Sacre du 
Printemps,’ which Monteux in- 
troduced to a stupefied Paris in 
1913 to the accompaniment of a 
riot, there was absolute evidence 
of the conductor’s mastery. When 
he appeared on the stand without 
a score to this, perhaps the most 
complex and formidable composi- 
tion in the repertoire, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. He has 
lived with it for 38 years, to be 
sure, but I venture to say it took 
him all of those years to commit 
this work to memory. Be that as 
it may, he gave it the ultimate, 
definitive performance, one of the 
most sensational performances of 
any music to be heard in my mem- 


ory. 


Top of Form 


The orchestra, which obviously 


adores him, was in the very to 

its form. Relaxed and ri hes E 
the knowledge Monteux knew ev- 
ery note, every split-second cue 
every rhythmic and dynamic con- 
trast, and working together in the 
marvelous esprit de corps that| 


Munch has given it, the orchestra 
was no less than prodigious. If 
Victor Records, tomorrow night, 
can capture but the outlines of 
this performance, it will be one of 
the great recordings of the day. 
As a fitting climax to this his- 
toric performance the audience 
cheered and bravoed the conduc- 
tor through four calls at the end; 
baie, he deserved them all is to 
‘put it pallidly. Charles Munch 
| who, according to my far-flung 
‘Sples, was as thrilled by the per- 
formance as anyone, returns next 
week to do an interesting program 
offering a Suite from Rameau’s 
‘Dardanus,” Rivier’s Violin con- 
certo and Bloch’s Baal Shem 
(Ruth Posselt, soloist) and Dvo- 
\rak’s Fourth Symphony. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The current Symphony li 
be described as a ee ot 
familiar music, and the initial pre- 
sentation of it yesterday afternoon 
suggested the summary: Minor 
music In major performance. On the 
issue of unfamiliarity there are two 
trifling exceptions, the Rigaudon 
from Rameau’s “Dardanus,” the 
third of a set of four excerpts from 
that ancient opera with which this 
program begins, and the “Nigun,” 
7 ee Bloch. 
S to the last-named, Ruth 

is playing at these peda aa 
entirety the Swiss composer’s “Baal 
Shem, Three Pictures of Chassidic 
Life for violin and orchestra. With 
plano accompaniment the “Nigun,” 
subtitled Improvisation, is not in- 
frequently heard in recital. The 
other two are “Vidui” (Contrition) 
and “Simchas Torah” (Rejoicing) 

iy — present performances of 
+ ndlagg are the first at these con-— 

Even more of a nov i 
Posselt’s other sniahet, that ae : 
Concerto of Jean Rivier. This 54. 


year-old French composer is little | 
known in this country but has 
+ aaa agtpe appeared on a Boston. 
enone program once before; in’ 
; when Mr. Mitropoulos ipn- 
‘troduced him to us through an 
Overture for a Don Quixote.” And 
for the piece de resistance, Mr 
Munch has resurrected the Fourth 
Symphony of Dvorak, which had the 
curious fate of being performed at 
the Symphony Concerts in 1892, the 
year after it was published and 
sth are ¥ there ever since. 
ittle more than three 
Mr. Munch showed — the 
Dardanus” Suite and the first im- 
Pression of it was renewed yester- 
day, namely, of music that_is slight 
but charming, ae 3-34 Pow 
It was taste lly performed yes- 
terday by a small body of players 
Following it, the Rivier suggested 
a continuous tradition in French 
music, though Rivier’s means are 
different from those of his. great | 
predecessor, The Concerto proved | 
a pleasing, if not profound work 
that gave Miss Posselt ample oppor- 
tunity to display her superb vir- 
tuosity ahd musicianship. The 
orchestral form of the Bloch pieces 
was actually an afterthought, but a 
happy one, since their characteristic 
Jewish color is thereby enhanced 
They might be said, however to 
von rer ge between salon 
c an i 
se the true Symphonie 
Of course, the glowin - 
ance of Dvorak’s Syemihedar peek 
how unjust its long neglect had 
been, But we are used to that sort 
of thing. Once the “New World” 
Symphony appeared, conductors 
found it difficult to remember that 
Dvorak had _ written any other 
‘There are in this G major many 
anticipations of. its famous suc- 
cessor, even of the supposed Negro 
and Indian idiom of the latter, thus 
backing up those who maintain that 
the “New World” is far more Czech 
than American. There are sugges- 
tions of other composers, including 
Mahler, wie had himself hardly got 
going when this Symphony was 
written, but. in the main, it is true 
Dvorak, both “thematically and in 
its orchestral coloring; ‘now lumi- 
nous, now brilliant. That the audi- 
ence liked it was plain to be ‘seen. 





New Concerto | 
By Rivier For | 
_ First Hearing 


By Klaus G. Roy | 
“Rivier is really a master 
craftsman,’ Ruth Posselt said. 
“This concerto of his is exceflent- 


ly made, full of finesse, really 
‘chic.’ But when you have lived 
with a piece like this for a while, 
you come to see what deep feeling 
it actually has. Yet it is always 
expressed with restraint and the 
very best taste!” 

Miss Posselt will perform Jean 
_Rivier’s Violin Concerto at the 
Boston Symphony concerts this 
week end. She will also play 
Ernest Bloch’s “Baal Shem” 
Suite in its entirety. Miss Posselt 
has an intense concern for con- 
temporary compositions for her 
instrument. She has given the 
world premiéres of the Hindemith 
and Piston concertos. She num- 
bers among the lasting master- 
pieces of this generation the two 
Prokofiev concertos and the ones 
by Stravinsky and Barték. She 
brings to the new work by Rivier 
an understanding and love for 
the music of living composers 
which are as sincere as they are 


unusual. 2-1-3 a mt 
es alee 


“Irving Fine of the Brandeis 
University music department 
showed me this score in the Berk- 
Shires last summer,” Miss Posselt 
explained. “He had heard its first 
performance in Parts last spring, 
where it was a terrifs success, 
and he was very eager to have me 
see the musie.” 

M. Rivier, the violinist con- 
tinued, is a professor at the Na- 
tional Conservatory in Paris. Born 

in 1896, he is a prolific and es- 
teemed composer, with several 
Symphonies, suites, choral and 
chamber works to his credit. The 
concerto, published in 1948, is 
quite short—only 16 minutes for 
its three movements. 

The opening movement, marked 
Allegro non troppo e leggiero, is 
in Sonata allegro form with a 
very brief development section. 


Miss Posselt considers the second 
movement, Lento molto, a fine 
emotional contrast in its warmth 
and expansiveness of line. The 
driving last movement, Allegro 
violento (which does not mean 
another kind of Lento), leads to a 
long cadenza for the solo, The 
violinist finds it enjoyable to play 
despite—or perhaps because of— 
its considerable difficulty. She 
feels that the composer under- 
stands the stringed instrument 
very well indeed. 


| Mae? cate 


_ Perhaps the most striking thing 
at the first reading rehearsal was 
Miss Posselt’s complete grasp of 

\the..oxtiestra:' portions of the 
score. “One really fas to know 
what is going on outside of one’s 
own part,” she later pointed out. 
‘Much of the time this is just like 
chamber-music playing — com- 
binations of small groups of con- 
trasting instruments. The piece 
has a very clean, clear, and trans- 
parent orchestration, but at times 
it is really spectacular and 
colorful! You might classify 
Rivier, if you must, as a neo- 
Classicist: his style seems like an 
outgrowth of Albert Roussel’s— 
very precise, contrapuntal, and 
often ‘beautifully lyrical: in short 
—very French!” 


Munch Revives Dvorak 
Fourth at Symphony; 


Ruth Posselt ts Solotst 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


The notable facts about the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts this week 
are quickly told: Conductor Charles 
Munch revives the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Dvorak, and Ruth_Posselt 
is violin soloist in a new and wearl- 
some Concerto by Jean Rivier, and 
Bloch’s “Baal Shem.” The program 


. 9 

begins with a Suite from Ra S 
opera “Dardanus.” 255 , 
One can only admire Pos- 
in 


selt’s courage and enterprise 

working up this Concerto by Rivier, 
a composer little known here. As 
someone in the audience dubiously 
asked: “How often can she hope to 
play it?” It is not that the solo part 
is dry and mechanistic in the two 
outside movements; it is not that 
the slow movement, though sus- 


tained melodie writing, is. on the 


cold side; it is not that the orches- 
tration is frequently coarse. 


' Jt is just that, for my money, 


here is music which has nothing to 
‘say, and, apart from the slow move- 
ment, is not at all effective for the| 
‘solo instrument. If a violin is made 
to caper rather than to sing, its. 
caperings ought to have color and 
be spectacular. Here they are 
merely strenuous, even in the for- 
midable cadenza of the finale. It 
is not often that one derives abso- 
lutely nothing from a new composi- 
tion, but here is one case where the 
score (pun intended) is zero to zero. 

Bloch’s “Baal Shem,” performed 


in the orchestral version the com- 


poser made 12 years ago, is an 
entirely different matter. Here you 
have sustained beauty, an abun- 
dance of color, spirit and feeling: 
in short, music, Miss Posselt payed 
it in superb fashion; her phrasing 
Was a marvel of delicate grace, and 
here her fine sense ofrhythm counted 
for something. As usual, Miss Pos- 
selt, gowned in a beautiful, striking 
blue, was most cordially received. 
It is little wonder that Dvorak’s 
Fourth Symphony should have gone 
unpdlayed at these concerts since 
1892. It is not only old-fashioned, 
but it is far from the best and most 
distinctive Dvorak. But it does have 
its moments, in all four movements, 
and when it is played in so vital 
and passionate a manner as Mr. 
Munch did it, revival is justified. 
From time to time you sense a 
full Czech flavor, melodically and 
in the dancing rhythms. In fact my 
companion, a compatriot of Dvorak, 


‘sensibly observed: “Just as noisy as 


a Czech inn on Sunday, when the 
peopie are ‘round drinking beer. 
That's *where Dvorak got his in- 
spiration.” 

The substance of this G major 
Symphony is genuine and pure. 
What is lacking is the mature sense 
of proportion and form: the direct. 
expert treatment that vou find in 
the “New World” Symphony. In 
the Fourth, Dvorak was still in- 
fluenced by Brahms. 
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Symphony Concert 
Boston 

Charles Munch con 

Program of the 7 

H yesterday he soloist 


Was Ruth Posselt. 
Suite from * 
Violin 


Symphony No. 4’in G! Op: @8./7/ pBlock 
By RUDOLPH ELIF 

It was Ruth Posselt Day at the 
Symphony yesterday afternoon as 
Miss Posselt, Clearly one of our 
foremost women violin virtuosi, 
played two widely contrasted 
works on the same program. It 
was also Dvorak’s day, too, but 
of that lJater. . 


The program: 


As it happened Miss Posselt, 
who was in the top of her form, 
chose for one of her concertos a 
work of rather slim merit. This 
was the Concerto of Jean Rivier, 
a contemporary French composer; 
who appears to have taken _ his 
cue, from the point of view of. 
economy of means, from Satie. No 
doubt it is the way he wanted it, 
but few concertos enjoy such 


meager a background for the so 
instrument J+ "fs $7 [cold 

Nor, to my way of hearing, was 
the musical substance related by 
the solo violin of any particular 
urgency. It was neither forward, 
nor backward-looking, merely 
neutral and abstract. The first 
movement, light in character, of- 
fered some interesting textural 
contrasts between violin and the 
skimpy but amusing orchestra] 
support; the slow movement 
seemed often tenuous. and pro- 
longed, and the finale. properly 
vivacious in quality, called upon 
the full range of the virtuoso vio- 
linist. It was well received, but 
I think more as a performance 
than as a valuable addition to the 
repertoire. 


Different Matter 


Bloch’s “Baal Shem” is quite a 
different matter. It is not perhaps 
SO expressive as his “‘Schelomo” 
in the same vein, but it is none- 
theless an utterance at once pro- 
found and beautiful, exploiting 
throughout the most sombre, most 
eloquent tones of the violin. Even 
in its moments of animation it is 
deeply colored with emotional 
Stress. Although Miss Posselt, in 
the Rivier, had a tendency to at- 
tack the G string with some 
roughness, she was superb in the 
Bloch. Here her virtuosity was un- 
leashed but under control, and she 
produced singing tones of great 
radiance. She was given, incident- 
ally, a very warm reception by 
the audience. 

Mr. Munch, whose taste in un- 
earthing long neglected music is 
becoming increasingly notable, be-. 
gan the concert with a suite by! 
Rameau that cannot be described 
as anything but enchanting. Al- 
though taken from an opera by 
this early 18th century French 
composer, it was interesting to 
note most of the movements de-, 
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eine and exquisitely fous, 
Fourteenth ‘Program ‘While Arthur Fiedler and the 
A : Macdowell Club performed the 


Fourth Symphony of Dvorak as 
recently as 1938, it doesn’t seem 
possible this splendid. symphony 
hasn’t been peviyy these concerts 
; F since 1892. To be sure, it is not 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 2, at 2:30 o'clock 3 quite the equal to the threadbare 
. Fifth in the inevitability of its’ 
, 1 , clock “ structure and the cogency of its 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 3, at 8:30 OC thematic tharatiak. Wat it ie neta. 
4 theless a symphony informed with 
virility, nobility of spirit, and 
poetic imagination of a very high 
order. 


Contrast of Mood 


Rondeau du sommeil i Listening to Mr. Munch re- 
Rigaudon — create this work, it occurred to me 
Rondeau gai i that perhaps even Dvorak him- 
1 self, when he directed the first 
RIVIER Violin Concerto Appears ae failed to find in a Pet amr iy 
| | * F ! it the power of expression, the: Pierre Monteux, guest con- 
Allegro non troppo — Lento molto — Allegro violento : caittrase of mood, aa the aa ductor of the Boston Symphony 


(First performance at these concerts) | ous climaxes Mr. Munch did. At Someone [he i pol ori 


any rate, the work, which contains Symphony Hall concerts 


Baal Shem, Three Pictures of Chassidic Life, for melodic inspirations, rhythmic nf 
Violin Solo and Orchestra : fancies, and orchestral textures| SnGpnday mpescn 
Vidui (Contrition) ’ jo8 an extremely persuasive char- | | 
Nigun (Improvisation) ! acter, suddenly came alive and ductor of the Boston Sym 
Simchas Torah (Rejoicing) | gave us all, I am sure, a most 0 be sure, we had him wi 
(First performance at these concerts) eratifying experience. Save for | May, 1947, as« leader of his 
‘some over-driven climaxes and a orchestra, the San Francisco { 


, rough spot at the very end (not! phony, which he has directed 1 
INTERMISSION | the orchestra’s fault, i. prc al it RR te Ballpen ac 
: : | was a marvelous pe | é Fig 
Symphony No. 4, in G major, Op. 88 with a special ous pertorsan a i wis yuh? er: a — 
Allegro con brio | ‘the solo flute playing of Georges , {- be 
Adagio ; Laurent. When he took leave of 
Allegretto grazioso The program next week offers were those who thought he mi igh 3 
Allegro ma non troppo : Prokofieff’s Sixth Symphony and return, as did Gericke and ] a ck, 
Brahms’ 2d Piano Concerto, with both of whom had two tora : 
Nicolle Henroit as the soloist. they were unaware of the natu of 
his successor and of the old t tha 
he was to have over the or tc 
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A musical event of more than y of the 
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SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Fourteenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 2, at 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEsruary 8, at 8:30 o'clock 


RAMEAU Seveaasuattalves occ nQRle® OM the 2pera, “Dardanus 


I. Entree 
Il. Rondeau du sommeil 
Ill. Rigaudon 
IV. Rondeau gai 


| Violin Concerto 
RIVIER | 
Allegro non troppo — Lento molto — Allegro violento 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Baal Shem, Three Pictures of Chassidic Liie, tor 


BLOCH | 
Violin Solo and Orchestra 


I. Vidui (Contrition) 
Il. Nigun (Improvisation) 
Ill. Simchas ‘Torah (Rejoicing) 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


| | a er oe ag 
DVORAK............+2--+.+.+-9ymphony No. 4, in G major, Op. 6! 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Adagio 
lil. Allegretto grazioso 
IV. Allegro ma non troppo 


SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 


rive from his keyboard pieces. The 
Rondeau gai is, if I recall (and, 
spell) aright, known as “Les Niais| 
de Sologne;” I can’t remember 
the others. In any case they were 
exquisite, and exquisitely done, 
too. 

While Arthur Fiedler and the 
Macdowell Club performed the. 
Fourth Symphony of Dvorak as 
recently as 1938, it doesn't seem 
possible this splendid symphony | 
hasn’t been done at these concerts | 
since 1892. To be sure, it is not. 
quite the equal to the threadbare | 
Fifth in the inevitability of its 
structure and the cogency of its 
thematic material, but it is none- 
theless a symphony informed with 
virility, nobility of spirit, and 
poetic imagination of a very high 
order. 


Contrast of Mood 


Listening to Mr. Munch re- 
create this work, it occurred to me 
that perhaps even Dvorak him- 
self, when he directed the first 
performance, had failed to find in 
it the power of expression, the 
‘contrast of mood, and the sonor- 
‘ous climaxes Mr. Munch did. ‘At 
any rate, the work, which contains 
melodic inspirations, rhythmic 
fancies, and orchestral textures 


of an extremely persuasive char-) 


acter, suddenly came alive and. 
gave us all, I am sure, a most. 
gratifying experience, Save for 
some over-driven climaxes and a 
rough spot at the very end (not 
the orchestra’s fault, I think). it 
was a marvelous performance, 
with a special mention here for 
the solo flute playing of Georges 
Laurent. 

The program next week offers 
Prokofieff’s Sixth Symphony and 
Brahms’ 2d Piano Concerto. with 
Nicolle Henroit as the soloist. 


Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A musical event of more than 
usual interest will be the appear- 
ances this week, and part of next, 


of Pierre Monteux as zuest-con-. 


Pierre Monteux, guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchesira for its Cambridge 
conceri Tuesday evening and its 
Symphony Hall concerts Friday 
sfternuon, Saturday evening, 

Synday afternoon, 


ductor of the Boston Symphony. | 


“o be sure, we had him with us in | 


/ 


May, 1947, as* leader of his own. 


orchestra, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, which he has directed since 
1935. But he has not led ours since 
he concluded his five-year term 


as its conductor, nearlys 27 vears 
eo - 2/= $1, Pak 
* 


When he took leave of us there 
were those who thought he might 
return, as did Gericke and Muck, 
both of whom had two terms... But 
they were unaware of the nature of 
his successor and of the ‘hold that 
he was to have over the public, 
the bulk of: the press and those 
practical men of affairs, the trus- 
tees, who were to give him a con- 
tract without a date line. Sym- 
phony conductors had come and 
gone; five years was an average 
term. But Koussevitzky changed 
all that. Had he felt equal to con- 
ducting even a bare majority of the 
concerts he would still be with us. 

x - * 

There were also those who felt 

that Monteux had been gypped, 
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Ruth Posselt Soloist 


with the Symph 


Violinist Heard in Works 
by Jean Rivier and Ernest Bloch 


By Harold Rogers 
Strikingly gowned in royal blue, 
playing with a command that few 
violinists possess, Ruth Posselt in- 
troduced two works to the Boston 
Symphony concerts this week end 
—a new concerto by Jean Rivier 
and Ernest Bloch’s ‘Baal Shem, 
Three’ Pictures of Chassidic Life.” 
The other two works on Charles 
Munch’s program, while familiar 
in styles hoary with years, are 
not too familiar at Sympnony 
‘Hall. The opener — Rameau’s 
stately suite from his opera, “Dar- 
danus’—was introduced to Boston 
by Mr. Munch in November, 1947, 
when he was guest conductor with 
the Boston Symphony. Yesterday : 
performance was its first hearing 
since. Dvorak’s Symphony No. 4 In 
G major has not been played by 
the Boston Symphony - since 
Arthur Nikisch conducted it in 
1892, the year of its publication. 
But there is nothing strange 
about any of these strangers. Even 
M. Rivier’s concerto, which was 
published in 1948, taxes neither 
the imagination nor the ear. Itisa 
thoroughly ingratiating piece — 
witty, inventive, tinkling, 
‘Frenchy, out-and-out easy enter- 
‘tainment. It’s as suave as the 
‘latest Parisian frock—completely 
modern and properly provocative. 
But its immediate appeal does 
not imply that it was easily con- 
structed or easily executed, The 
ranging melodies do not lie in con- 
ventional patterns, and the 
doublestops employ fourths and 
‘fifths more often than the usual 
‘thirds and sixths. The intricate 
'cadenza in the last of the three 
|' movements is one of those pass- 
'ages where the composer throws 
the book at the fiddler. ¢- z-s f 
| Miss Posselt, however, met the 
challenge with complete aplomb. 
To a musician of her mettle there 
are no obstacles. She caught the 
spirit of M. Rivier’s lilting wit 
and contagiously ) parle it to 

all, erie 


The soloist infused her per- 
formance of Bloch’s ““Baal Shem” 
with the vibrant Hebraic emotion 
it requires. Written originally for 
violin and piano, the three sec- 
tions express..tie moods of con- 
trition, improvisation, and rejoic- 
ing. 

The metamorphosis into the 
orchestral version both loses and 
gains. There is something very 
moving about a solitary violin 
when it sings Bloch’s oriental 
melodies with only a piano in 
support. With orchestral support 
the violin is also moving, but in 
order to be so it must run some 
competition with Bloch’s rather 
brilliant orchestra] colors. The 
gain or loss in either case Is a 
matter of personal taste. Miss 
Posselt leaned on the bow, pro- 
ducing a dark, rich vibrance that 
pulls at the ‘enh = eloquence. 


Apparently the only previous 
revival of the Dvotak symphony 
in Boston since its 1892 perform- 
ance was by the MacDowell Club, 
Arthur Fiedler conducting, in 
1938. Mr. Munch’s revival this 
week end is interesting for sev- 
eral reasons. It raises the question 
of whether Dvorak has deserved 
the neglect accorded him in re- 
cent years. It provides us with 
material for a new appraisal. It 
gives us a symphonic work that 
is filled with much entertaining 
material. 


‘hough it obviously 1s a ver" 
good symphony, it falls short o 
greatness owing to the extensivc 
use of romantic clichés—the floric 


and bombastic statement, the 
supercharged emotion, the quiltec. 
orchestration. 

The Adagio takes on humor— 
unintentionally, perhaps, which 1 
all the worse—by balancing on: 
dramatic conversational sectioi 
against another of balletic trivi- 
ality. The most captivating move- 
ment. is the Allegretto grazioso, ¢ 


ee 
=) o 


OF ES TA TE TES 


ony 


waltz that unleashes the fire o% 
the fiddles. The final Allegro pre- 
sents the Slavonic dance in roya’ 
costume, announced by dignifiec. 
fanfares from the trumpets. 

But whatever the value of thi: 
plushy music, it is a worthy re- 
vival: Mr. Munch’s reading 28 
usual with a score of this kinc 
was intense and enthusiastic, 


John Brook 


Serge Koussevitzky and Charles M i 
‘ ae tha unch, who will share 
podium for the Berkshire Music Festival next summer, aa Rain 


Posselt, soloist j ivi ioli 
soloist in Jean Rivier’s violin concerto at the 


concerts this week end, 


Symphony 
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Yehudi Menuhin Rehearses a Mozart Concerto 
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Nicole Henriot, soloist at the 
Boston Symphony concerts this 
week end in Brahms Second 
Piano Concerto in B-flat major. 
Miss Henriot also will give a 
Jordan Hall recital on Feb, 25, 
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Boston Symphony concerts this 
week end in Brahms Second 
Piano Concerte in B-flat major. 
Miss Henriot also will give a 
Jordan Hall recital on Feb, 25. 
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First Boston Pertormance 


Conducted by Charles Munch 


Bv Harold Rogers 


Many of those who hear the 
first Boston performances this 
week of Prokofiev’s Sixth Ssym- 
phony will doubtless wonder why, 


when it was first performed in 
Leningrad and later in Moscow In 
1947, if offended the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. 
Does it not have melody? Does it 
not have harmony? Is it not rather 
conventional when considered as 
a whole—even at times a bit trite? 

In order to determine where the 
symphony missed the mark, it 
may be helpful to review -briefly 
the main rules of Soviet musical 
dogma, enforced by a resolution 
of the Central Committeg,on Feb. 
10, 1948: 9 « 10-5 ye N | 

1. Music must employ memo- 
rable melodies, 

2. Music must be harmonic. It 
must not be atonal. It must not 

use “ear-splitting combination of 
| sounds.” 
| 3. Music must not employ 
forms developed by the capital- 
istic bourgeoisie. These are con- 
sidered decadent, Forms devel- 
'oped by the revolutionary bour- 
'geoisie, however, are acceptable. 
Beethoven and Moussorgsky have 
been cited as acceptable exam- 
ples. “Decadent bourgeois formal- 
ism” deals with sensual and path- 
ologically erotic moods, mysti- 
cism, urbanism, and primitivism. 
These are taboo. 

4. Music should propagandize 
“socialist realism” by taking ad- 
vantage of the richness of folk 
melodies, songs, refrains, And 
dance airs. 


5). Music should have an im- 
mediate appeal to the working 
masses. 


6. Music should be of high 
| quality, 
Ss 4 


Now let us see how Prokofiev 
fulfilled these demands and how 
he fell short of them. Charles 
Munch’s brilliant reading of the 
Sixth with the Boston Symphony 
yesterday afternoon revealed cer- 
tain facts and left some definite 
impressions: 


Prokofiev uses considerable dis- 
sonance as spice, 

3. The form is not radically 
different from the sonata form 
used by Beethoven. There is no 
clear definition of ‘‘formalistic 
dJecadence,” no sensual or erotic 
moods, no mysticism, no primi- 
tivism. In the first movement, 
however, there are touches of 
urbanism, or sound effects de- 
cived from city life. 

4. The melodies are strongly 
stamped with folk character, 
thereby promoting ‘socialist 
realism.” 

5. The symphony may or may 
not have an immediate appeal to 
the working masses. But to the 
seasoned concertgoer it is decid- 
edly old-fashioned. 

6. The quality is high, but not 
0 high as Prokofiev can attain. 
ne cannot submit to the demands 
xf popularization and maintain 
nigh quality. 

5 I 


According to the foregoing 
analysis, Prokofiev was only 
slightly more than 15 per cent 
disobedient in that he used some 
dissonance, some urbanism, and 
may not have appealed to the 
masses. It is obvious in the Sixth 
Symphony that Prokofiev was 
leaning over backward to produce 
a popular work, even to such an 
extent that there are strong re- 
minders of Tchaikovsky and 
Sibelius. But if it has been hushed 
in Russia, we can be grateful that 
it is not hushed elsewhere. The 
melodies — whether sweeping, 
poignant, or trivial—were de- 
lineated by Mr, Munch with 
verve and power, 

In the last half of the program 
1, The three-movement sym- 
phony is extremely melodic from 
first to last, even romantically so. 

These melodies, if heard as often 

as a popular song, would become 

fixed in memory. 
2. The symphony is composed 

in the unusual key of E-flat mi- 

nor, There is a sense of tonality 


throughout. The rhythms are con- 
ventional. Although a solid har- 
monic basis is always present, 


Nicole Henriot carried off the 
honors as soloist in Brahms’ mag- 
nificent Concerto for Pianoforte 
No. 2 in B-flat minor. While she 
is the same brilliant technician 
now that she was when she made 
her Boston debut about three 
years ago, a deeper quality is 
appearing in her work—a quality 
which, when fully developed, will 
place her in a class with the great 
interpreters. At present she is a 
brilliant concerto pianist whose 
incisive touch speaks with inde- 
pendence. She need never fear 
that her playing will be over- 
powered by either a heavy ore 
chestral texture or too much vole 
ume. Miss Henriot’s dynamic 
drive makes certain of that. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


You had to rub,your eyes at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon to 
convince yourself that Charles 
Munch and not Serge Koussevitzky 
was conducting this 15th program 
of the current Symphony series. 
There are only two numbers on 
this list, a favorite Koussevitzky 
trick, and one of them is the Sixth 
Symphony of Prokofieff that Kous- 
sevitzky had once counted on intro- 
ducing here. Not before had Mr. 


| Munch conducted Prokofieff's mysic 
j in Boston. ge fO~ Sf Prost 
| After Prokofieff came B ahms, as 
| he will again tonight, by way of the 
' Second Piano Concerto, with Nicole 
Henriot as the soloist. For the sec- 
ond time within a few weeks, a 
Brahms piano concerto has brought 
up the rear. It cannot happen again 
this season, since he wrote but two. 
The Prokofieff Sixth, completed in 
1947, is the work that incriminated 
Prokofieff in the eyes of Soviet offi- 
Claldom and put his name at the 
head of the seven composers who 
were accused of concocting “con- 
fusing and neuropathic combina- 
tions of sounds.” But do not get 
the idea that the Symphony fits this 
description. Quite the contrary. 
There is a school of thought that 
holds that these composers were 
“purged,” not because of their al- 
leged devotion to “formalism”: and 
decadent Western ideals, but be- 
cause they were getting a bit too 


good, and the public was acquiring 
an affection for them that exceeded 
its love for its rulers. Be that as it 
may, the new Symphony proved 
melodious, easy to follow on a single 
hearing (though each of the move- 
ments is of considerable length) 
and, in the main, of a genuinely 
emotional content. The conspicuous 
and no doubt unintentional quoting 
of a motive associated with Am- 
fortas in “Parsifal,” in a recurring 
theme of the Largo, gives a clue to 
the general character of this move- 
ment, which is interrupted by a 
martial episode that suggests Shos- 
takovitch. At first, the latter some- 


times made you think of Prokofieff; 
and now it is getting to be the other 
way around, 

The Symphony obviously pleased 


the audience, and Mr. Munch, who 
conducted it with devotion and 


understanding, could have felt well 
repaid. There was an even longer 
and noisier demonstration at the 
end, over Miss Henriot. But to tell 
the truth, the Brahms Concerto did 
not seem to be the dynamic French 
girl's particular dish. Nor Mr. 
Munch’s for that matter. The first 
two movements just didn’t ring 
true. The Andante, in which Miss 
Henriot was abetted by first cellist 
Samuel Mayes, went better and 
there was enough life and brilliance 


in the final Allegretto grazioso to 
precipitate the ovation mentioned 
above. One recalls more pleasantly 
Miss Henriot’s performances of 
concertos by Liszt and Ravel. 


— Prokofieff Sixth at 
Symphony; Henriot Plays 


Brahms B-Flat Concerto 


. By CYRUS DURGIN 

_ Charles Munch _ introduced the 
Sixth Symphony of Prokofieff to 
Boston yesterday afternoon at the 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall. There 
was but one other piece on the pro- 
gram, Brahms’ B-flat Piano Con- 
certo, the soloist for Which was 
Nicole Henriot, the young French 
musician already much admired 
here. This was an absorbing and 
pleasurable concert, heard by an 
audience who left few Seats vacant 
and which aroused considerable en- 
thusiastic applause, both after 
Symphony and concerto, 

To those who follow the. current 


| 





trends mm pnonograph records, the 
Sixth Symphony of Prokofieff al- 
ready had been available. Between 
its preservation on discs and “live 
concert performance there seemed 
to be only a difference of orchestral 
weight: that was more apparent, 
naturally, in the concert hall. This 
is a symphony structurally big, like 
its notable immediate predecessor, 
the Fifth. But where the Fifth was 
truly contemporary, the Sixth im- 
presses me as looking backward. 
You could discern suggestions, if 
not actual reminiscences, of Pro- 
kofieffs own post, and even some 
echoes from a late romantic Jike 
Rachmaninoff. 20°31 Gok 

Now this is no fault sav® that it 
is not the true, the pure Prokofieff. 
in all this other work that I know, 
a consistent modern. That orches- 
tral weight aforementioned makes 
for a pretty thick texture, and ob- 
scures to some degree the spicy 
dissonance heretofore typical of the 
composer. 

The Sixth Symphony, however. is 
not something to be assayed on brief 
acquaintance. It deserves repeated 
hearings, considering the stature of 
Its creator and the large, rather 
formidable character of the score 
itself. Familiarity will tell us more 
than we now know about it. 

Miss Henriot’s appearance had 
been joyously anticipated, and her 
work yesterday aroused noisy ap- 
proval. It may seem unfortunate. 
therefore, to spill some chilling rain 
into this tonal sunshine. But it 
seemed to me that the Brahms B- 
flat Concerto required a perform- 
ance of broader style and more 
full-blown emotion than it received 
from either orchestra or soloist. 

This was a decidedly pleasant 
performance, make no mistake. but 
episidic, and it seemed to reduce 
the work to miniature proportions. 
Save in the slow movement. where 
Mr. Munch and Miss Henriot were 
at their best. In the other three 
movements, this seemed to be a 
concerto with, rather than for plane 
And to my ear, there were about 
two octaves upward from middle C. 
on the instrument Miss Henriot used, 
not of the best sonority. 

These reservations are relative. 
however, and while neither Mr. 
Munch nor Miss Henriot realized 
their electrifying best, their work 
was by no means perfunctory or 
lacking vigor, Mr. Munch rightly 
singled out for applause the first 
cellist, Samuel Mayes, who had 
played the solo in the slow move- 
ment with absolute beauty of tone 
and phrasing, 


Symphony Concert 


ton Symphony orchestra, 
one. wrontol conducting, gave the 16th 
Program of the 75th season in Sym- 
hony Hall yesterday afternoon. Nicolle 
enriot, pianist, was the soloist. The 
rogram: 

. in E flat minor, 
a Prokofieff 


Senserto No. 2 in B fiat, Op. 83..Brahms 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Two masterworks made yester- 
day’s program notable, one that 
after 70 years still retains its 
place among the greatest concer- 
tos for the piano, the other new 
to Boston but displaying every 
ae 
sign of enduring. J-/fM~-> | 

The new one was the Sixth 
Symphony of Serge Prokofieff, 
the symphony that brought down 
the axe of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party upon 
the composer and resulted in his 
famous letter of apology to the 
party—a letter, incidentally, that 
failed to prevent the composer’s 
fall from grace apparently for 
good. It appears that the Party 
wanted Prokofieff to write music 
the good comrades could whistle 
on their way to the salt mines. 
Unfortunately Prokofieff, who has 
turned out many a whistling tune 
in his time (Peter’s tune in ‘‘Peter 
and the Wolf,’ for one), felt his 
talents went a little beyond jocose 
ditties for the Red Pioneers. 

As it turns out this was, and 
evidently still is, his personal 
tragedy, but it has enriched the 
world’s music beyond measure. 
Yet there is no question in my 
mind, reflecting on the direction 
Prokofieff’s music has taken both 
in this and the Fifth Symphony, 
that a great measure of his per- 
sonal tragedy has crept into his 
late works. 

It is true that there are sug- 
gestions, in the Sixth, of the Pro- 
kofieff of a happier day; the 
humor, the irony, the sophistica- 
tion, the inventiveness and lyrical 
quality and power of expression. 
In the Sixth, indeed, there are 
fleeting reminiscences of every- 
thing from “Alexander Nevsky” 
(composed when Prokofieff had 
gone whole-heartedly back into 
the fold) to the urbane modu- 
latory freedom of the Classical 
Symphony. Yet over the whole 


there is clearly an atmosphere of 
deeply introspective melancholy. 
The first movement is especial- 
ly bleak in this respect, yet the 
slow movement with all its lyrical 
feeling is dark and brooding, too. 
Even after the finale has broken 
out into its syncopated march-like 
rhythmical impetus, the mood is 
jof ten broken with disquietingly 
tragic stresses. The Iron Curtain 
being what it is we have no way 
of knowing whether Prokofieff, 
wno 1s an li man in any case, has 
further symphonic plans: it wel] 
could be that this Will prove to 
be his last big work. In any case, 
it will take many hearings to be 
properly evaluated though it cer. 
tainly achieved considerable popu- 
esterday afternoon in 
a powerful and devoted perform- 
ance by conductor and orchestra. 


Brahms’ Concerto 


In the Brahms’ B-flat Piano 
Concerto Nicole Henriot re- 
turned to demonstrate for good 
and all that she has few equals 
among the women Pianists of the 
day and none at all among those 
of her Seneration. A work to ex. 
haust the bodies and try the souls 
of most male Pianists, the B-flat, | 
like its perhaps’ greater predeces.| 
sor the D-minor, is nothing to be 
trifled with. Brahms’ keyboard 
Style IS peculiarly difficult even 
in the lesser things; in the B-flat 
Which iS more a symphony for 
plano and orchestra than a con- 
certo intended to display mere 
virtuosity, extreme technica] Se- 


curity must be combined 
ist ‘With 
great Musicianship, too. 


It might 

3 tone produc- 

Ccasionally harsh, but 
ng Charge is more rightly levelled 
at the We seem to be 
here with Pianos 


Solo ’cello, in the slow movement, 
of Samuel Mayes, which was al- 
ways superb. The orchestra is out 
of town next week, returning un- 
der Richard Burgin on Feb. 23 to 
do Wolf’s Italian Serenade, Hin- 
demith’s Symphonic Dances, and 
Brahms’ G minor Quintet set for 
orchestra by Schoenberg. 


Pe came om. ~The 


Cort'd Avo vm PY. 10] 


that he was entitled to an exten- 
sion of his term of service, then 
and there, He had guided the 
orchestra, already crippled by a 
war that found it ful] of “enemy 
aliens,” through a crisis, the strike 
of 1920, that deprived it of even 
more of its members. Yet Starting 
afresh With a two-thirds member- 
ship he filled up the ranks, largely 
With local Players, and before he 
was through had the satisfaction 
of hearing out-of-town critics 
describe the orchestra as being 
its old self again. To these protest- 
ers 1t seemed, and with 00d reason, 
that he, not a newcomer, should 
be the one to enjoy the fruits of 
these labors. ] am afraid they were 


right. Monteux did not get a square 
deal, 


4 * * 

More than that, the 4 
that marked Kous ee singe 
years tended to r 
the credit that was rightfully his: 
The orchestra, it Maintained, that 
Koussevitzky took over was no 
orchestra at all. nor had it ever 
amounted to very much. He alone. 
among its conductors was really | 
hospitable to hew music or gave’ 
any substantial encouragement to 
the native muse. The falsity of 
these claims has been demonstrated 
in these columns, with thorough 
documentation, and there is no need 
7 going into it all Over again. 
/ 1S a matter, ini 
ph a not “of Opinion, but 

| - - t 

Mr. Monteux will conduct the 
regular Friday-Saturday Pair and 
the cohicert of next Sunday after- 
noon, Offering ‘ut all three Wagner’s | 
Overture to “The Flying Dutch-| 
man,’ Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Stravinsky’s “Rite of) 
Spring.” He will also conduct the. 
concert in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, a week from Tuesday, re-. 
peating the Wagner and Beethoven | 
items but substituting Brahms’ 
Third Symphony for Stravinsky’s 
“Rite.” Wagner’s Overture, un- 
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heard at the regular concerts since 
1941, is the one part of his early 
opera with which Boston is at all 
familiar. The Metropolitan has 
given the work an elaborate revival 
this year and the recent broadcast 
revealed a wealth of attractive 
music. Unfortunately, we are not 
to hear it when the Met comes to 
us in April so must accept Monteux’ 
version of the overture as a con- 
solation prize. 


* a . 

The high point of the Boston 
program is Stravinsky’s revyolu- 
tionary ballet of Pagan Russia. It 
was Monteux who introduced it 
here, in its concert form, in 1924. 
More than that, it was he who 
conducted the Paris premiere of 
1913, one of the stormiest “first 
times” in the entire history of 
music, “The public,’ wrote Jean 
Cocteau 13 years later, “‘pvlayed 
the role that it had to play. It 
laughed, spat, hissed, imitated ani- 
mal cries. They might have eventu- 
ally tired themselves of that had 
it not. been for the crowd of 
esthetes and a few Musicians, who, 
Carried away by excess of zeal, in- 
sulted and even pushed the public 
off the boxes. The riot degenerated 
into a fight. Standing in her box, 
her diadem askew, the old Countess 
de Pourtales brandished her fan 
and shouted, all red in the face: 
‘It is the first time in 60 vears 
that anyone has dared to make a 
fool of me’.” 


7 * > 

You will find all that, and more. 
in Slonimsky’s “Music Since 1900.” 
You will also find a poem written 
by an outraged Bostonian that he- 
gins, “Who wrote this fiendish ‘Rite 
of Spring,’ What right had he to 
write the thing,” and that ends, “He 
who could write the ‘Rite of Spring’ 
If I be right, by right should swing.” 
The Boston audience. by the way, 
did not hiss; it even applauded. In 
his last month Mr. Monteux re- 
peated the piece, but after the con- 
cert-proper had run its course, 
thereby pleasing those who wished 
to hear it again and placating those 
who threatened to discontinue their 
subscriptions if another performance 
occurred, Though it ushered in a 
new epoch in music, and a formi- 
dable one, “Le Sacre” seems harm- 
less enough today. It even ac- 
companied the cavortings of Walt 
Disney’s prehistoric reptiles in 
“Fantasia.” a movie designed for 
popular consumption. While Mon- 
teux is in town he and the or- 
chestra will record it for Victor, 


The Israel Philharmonic will give 
@ second concert in Symphony Hal] 
this afternoon, under the direction 
of Eleazar de Carvalho. With Made- 
line Meredith as accompanist, Madoe- 
liene Brooks Norcross, mezzo-so- 
prano, will give a recital in Brown 
Hall this afternoon. The entire 
program will be sung in English. 


- a 
The Griller Quartet will plav at 
Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening 
and Jan Peerce, tenor. will ging 
there next Sunday afternoon. 


Our Critic's Report 


for the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Orchestrally -speaking, the pres- 
ent season hag been 2a maker of 
records and a breaker. of prece- 
dents. Orchestras from overseas are 
rare enough: in any. season. and 
we have had two, the Royal Phil- 
harmonie of London and the Israel 
Philharmonic. Not until Koussevit- 
zky came here in November had 
the immediately preceding Syvm- 
phony conductor appeared in the 
role of guest-leader and to climax 
that, he was followed a few weeke 
later by his predecessor. Pierre 
Monteux.. Only once before, in 
fact, had an ex-conductor made a 
guest-appearance and that was in 
1931, at the beginning of the 50th 
season, when the original conduc- 
tor, Sir George Henchel, directed 
the first pair of concerts. Besides 
having Koussevitzky with our or- 
chestra, we also had him at one 
of the two concerts of the Israel 
Philharmonic, while the second one 
introduced to us Izler Solomon, one 
of the several young Americans who 
are taking the orchestras that once 
fell to, or, in the old days, would 
have fallen to Europeans. Finally, 
the British orchestra brought us 
what, by stretching a point, we 


might call an old friend, ir Thomas 
Beecham. a7h~> d 
4 . 


Just to make a z00d story out of 
it and to show how rich and varied 
our orchestral life is, I might add 
that we have also heard the Con- 
servatory Orchestra under Malcolm 
Holmes, the Civic Symphony under 
Paul Cherkassky, and, across the 
Charles, the Harvard and Radcliffe 
Orchestra under a young conductor 
of great ‘promise, Boston’s Russell 
Stanger. That we can produce con- 


ductors as weil as orcnestras in 
this country is a most hopeful sign. 
We have owed much to the Euro- 
beans, but there is no reason why 
some day we should not be able to 
get along without them. If the sup- 
posedly tunmusical English have 
brought forth a. Halle, a Wood, a 
Coates, a Barbirolli, a Boult, a 
Sargent, a Goossens, and a Beecham, 
we ought to do as well. The ‘point is 
that if England had insisted on Con- 
tinental conductors, these men 
wouldn’t have had a chance to 
prove their worth. 
* os ae 

Certainly there was nothing in 
Mr. Solomon's conducting, as one 
concert revealed it, to suggest that 
he was any less gifted or accom- 
plished for having been born in St. 
Paul rather than. in what then 


(1911) would have been St. Peters-. 


burg. The orchestra, which he had 
led on its, home grounds and, inci- 
dentally, during the hostilities with 
the Arabs, was completely under 
his control. There ° could be no 
quarrelling with his interpretation 
of C. P. E. Bach, Mozart, Israeli’s 
Lavry, or Brahms. In fact, the per- 
formance of the Brahms Second was 
outstanding, one of the most grati- 
fving we have heard in recent years. 
Here, for a welcome change, was 
eloquence without distortion, a 
reading that was engrossing with- 
out violation of what we may as- 
sume to have been the composer's 
intentions. The gravely serious slow 
movement aside, this is essentially 
& serene work, one in which fev- 
erish excitements are out of place. 
One detail is worthy of mention: 
the syncopated: second subject of 
the finale invites an irreverent ana 
un-Brahmsian jazzing. Instead of 
this false jauntiness, Mr. Solomon 
gave it weight and dignity. 


* . te 

This proved one of the memorable 
Performances of the season. An- 
other and even more notable one, 
if only because of its historic as- 
sociations, was that of Stravinsky’s 
“Rite of Spring” under Mr. Mon- 
teux. Even if the distinguished 
guest had failed to disclose the full 
measure of the piece’s significance, 
the mere fact that it was he who 
had introduced. it to the world 38 
vears before, and to Boston and 
New York 11 years later, -would 
have made the occasion a notable 
one. But the point is that, both 
from the standpoint of the conduc- 
tor’s approach and of the orchestra’s 
response to his wishes, this per- 
formance may be looked upon as 
the definitive one. Fortunately for 


bosterity, the Victor Company took 
advantage of this unique oppor- 
tunity and made a recording that 
should turn out to be the most 
prized version to date, not except- 
ing the composer’s own. Interpreta- 
tively, Mr. Monteux sees ‘eye-to-eye 
with Stravinsky in this matter. His 
reading of the monumental score 
had the complete objectivity that 
is here in order. Those who prefer 
the romantic version of Kousse- 
vitzky or the dithyrambie one of 
Bernstein are welcome to them. J 


will stay with Monteux. 


x * 
The extraordinary’ clarity, the 
machine-like precision that the 
Boston Symphony exhibited in that 


historic performance would not 


have been possible under either of 


the. temperamental leaders that suc- 
ceeded Monteux. Truth to tell, he is 
not the most exciting of conductors. 
There was, at least on Friday, a 
certain lack of imagination in the 
projection of the “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture, while the Bee- 
thoven Fourth, the remaining num- 
ber on the program, was if any- 
thing too classic in feeling. But 
even here it was good for once to 
be free of conductorial frenzies and 
to know that everything would 
come off, that everything would be 
heard and in the right relation to 
everything else, and that come what 
might, we would not be blasted out 
of our seats. 


e * e 

At the Opera House this after- 
noon the New England Opera Thea- 
tre will present Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Onegin.” Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, sings at Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday evening and Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist, plays at Sym- 
Phony Hall next Sunday afternoon. 

As part of its Festival of Ameri- 
can Music, Boston University will] 
give a free concert of chamber 
music at Jordan Hall tomorrow 
evening. 
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is country b Ra old Sto- 
kowski and the New ork Phil- 
harmonic in November of 1949, 


ara | | | und -s at Siena recorded 
ae ymphot y the / | | om YY the iladelphia Orches 
2a Rei ruiecort on lng com- i lts occasional complexity In the’ : “) under Eugene Ormandy. After is 
ser Serge Prokofiev, banned in Working out of themes and its use | % initial New York hearings, Robert 
is own country comes to us as ° traditional structures like the _ Sabin wrote in Musical America 
shenomenon which is bound Sonata form may have laid this that “it should prove popular with 
to un ‘much political as well highly emotionally — conceived _ audiences that do not have to 
‘ag musical comment. It would be work open to charges of formal-_ : 7 keep a weather eye cocked at 
inappropriate and perhaps os- ism.” This term is merely the op-— Central Committees.” x‘ 
like to refrain at its first POSite of “realism,” which in its” 
Boston Symphony performance simplicity, mass appeal, use v8 
this week end from discussing the f0lk-song and dance material is 
implications of this,work in both required to fulfill’a social function 
teak soheres. De . in painting an optimistic picture 
In his recently published book of Soviet life. ei ppin teint 
| Friends and New Music”! To, the yee... OS | ae, 
Nicolas Nabokov writes of his\with impunity disregard most of 
good friend Prokofiev that he had the principles of musical aesthet- 
ys seemed to him “to be a ics and formal logic which it-has 
kind of big baby who must tell taken western civilization more 
the truth on all occasions, and than a thousand years to establish. 
for whom to conceal his per- It will be most fascinating to ob- 
Sonal opinions is the most diffi- serve to what extent Prokofiev's 
cult thing in the world.” .. Sixth has had to suceumb and 
fae 4+ b&b & Ontrat adapt itself stylistically to these 
dictates of the party, and whether 
How meekly, albeit subtly, a its failure to please the Central 
composer of such _ forthright Committee has weakened or ime 


ehatacter had to react to the proved it for western musical 
jevastating reception that his gars, 
Sixth Symphony and other late keh 


works received when the big : 

m1 Prokofiev himself described his q e , ; 

19 symphony in these words, when . : following will be played: 
re! e was writing ad ia 3-7 % 

sat! , “The first movement, of agita 

Kh Bi pan By ig strona character, is lyrical at times and 

n Nicolas Sionimsky's “Music austere at others. The second 

Since 1900”), Khrennikov, head of Movement, Largo, is brighter and 

the Russian Composers’ Union. full of song. The finale, rapid and 
ad strongly echoed the decrees Major, is near in character to my 
aid down by Andrei Zhdanov, Fifth Symphony, but for the aus- 

who had castigated the works of tere a of. the first 
‘osta movement.” 

Mites for their ‘formelistic dis: His restatement of an intensely 

tortions, the antidemocratic tend- S¢€rious section from the om | 

encies in music. alien to the movement is perhaps the mo 

Soviet taste,” and had exhorted Striking feature of the work: it 

the com neers to espouse the suddenly and perhaps symboliqale 

style of Tchaikovsky! ly breaks in on the Rossini-like 
It is hardly possible to explain (ance themes of the finale and 


| . Ssndama. never allows them to gain domie 
in a few words what “undemo 6 ned again. ec 


In the unusual and dark key of 
E-flat minor, the symphony takes 
‘about 45 minutes to play. Curie 
ously, the very large orchestra -it 
employs is exactly the same as in 
the Fifth, except that a celesta is 
now added to the piano, the harp, 
and the colorfiil hatterv of pere 


ay 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM 


Instead of Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade, the 
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Munch to Give Symphony i See eet 
is ; € work was first performed 
First Boston Performance 


4 in this country by Leopold Stoe- 
' kowski and the New York Phil- 

By Klaus G. Roy 
The Sixth Symphony by the! 


harmonic in November of 1949, 
ao 2 ng th kite: been recorded 
| | y e iladelphia Or 
great contemporary Russian com-| its occasional complexity in the z cnestee 
poser Serge Prokofiev banned in working out of themes and its use 
his own country comes to us as Of traditional structures like the 


under Eugene Ormandy. After its 
initial New York hearings, Robert 
Sabin wrote in Musical America 
a phenomenon which is bound 
to unleash much political as well 
as musical comment. It would be 


inappropriate and perhaps os- 
trich-like to refrain at its first 
Boston Symphony performance 
this week end from discussing the 
implications of this, jvork in both 
these spheres. d- 
In his recent! 

“Old Friends and New Music” 


y published book | 


sonata form may have laid this 
highly emotionally conceived 
work open to charges of “formal- 
ism.’ This term is merely the op- 
posite of “realism,’ which jin its 
simplicity, mass appeal, use of 


‘olk-song and dance material is 


required to fulfill a social function 
in painting an optimistic picture 
of Soviet life. 

In the process, “realism” may 


that “it should prove popular with 
audiences that do not have te 
keep a weather eye cocked at 
Central Committees.” 


Nicolas Nabokov writes of his with impunity disregard most of 
good friend Prokofiev that he had the principles of musical aesthet- 
always seemed to him “to be a ics and formal logic which it has 
kind of big baby who must tell taken western civilization more 
the truth on all occasions, and than a thousand years to establish. 


for whom to conceal his per- 
sonal opinions is the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world.” 


S$ & bt Qromnk 


How meekly, albeit subtly, a 
composer of such forthright 
character had to react to the 
devastating reception that his 
Sixth Symphony and other late 
works received when the big 
musical purge began in January, 
1948, only a few months after the 
premiere of the Sixth, we can 
gather from his letter to Tikhon 
Khrennikov (which may be found 
in Nicolas Slonimsky’s ‘Music 
Since 1900”), Khrennikov, head of 
the Russian Composers’ Union, 
had strongly echoed the decrees 
laid down by Andrei Zhdanov, 
who had castigated the works of 
Shostakovitch, Prokofiev, and 
others for their “formalistic dis- 
tortions, the antidemocratic tend- 
encies in music, alien to the 
Soviet taste,” and had exhorted 
the composers to espouse the 
style of Tchaikovsky! 

It is hardly possible to explain 
in a few words what “undemo- 
cratic and formalistic music” 


means to the Central Committee | 
of the party. Anything that is not. 


liked, or not immediately under- 
stood, can be simply branded in 


It, will be most fascinating to ob- 
serve to what extent Prokofiev’s 
Sixth has had to succumb and 
adapt itself stylistically to these 
dictates of the party, and whether 
its failure to please the Central 
Committee has weakened or ime 
proved it for western musical 
ears, 
eS eee 


Prokofiev himself described his 
syinphony in these words, when 
1e was writing it in 1945-46: 
“The first movement, of agitated 
character, is lyrical at times and 
austere at others. The second 
movement, Largo, is brighter and 
full of song. The finale, rapid and 
major, is near in character to my 
Fifth Symphony, but for the aus- 
tere reminiscences of. the first 
movement.” 

His restatement of an intensely 
serious section from the opening 
movement is perhaps the most 
striking feature of the work: it 
suddenly and perhaps symboliqale 
ly breaks in on the Rossini-like 
dance themes of the finale and 
never allows them to gain domi- 
nance again. Poe 


In the unusual and dark key of 
E-flat minor, the sympheny takes 
‘about 45 minutes to play. Curie 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM 


Instead of Hugo Wolf's Italian Serenade, the 


following will be played: 


BEETHOVEN .. .. Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84 


assassin 


this fashion, and the rhythmical | ously, the very large orchestra it 
asymmetry of Prokofiev’s Sixth, | employs is exactly the same as in 
some of its uncompromisingly dis- | the Fifth, except that a celesta is 
sonant sections, may well have: now added to the piano, the harp, 


aroused ire. é land the colorful hatterv of per= 
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SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONB 


Sixteenth ‘Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 23, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 24, at 8:30 0’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


Italian Serenade for Small Orchestra 


HINDEMITH Symphonic Dances 
I. Langsam — Missig bewegte ganze Takte 
If. Lebhaft 
Ill. Sehr langsam 
IV. Massig bewegt, mit Kraft 


INTERMISSION 


pO ae Quartet for Piano and Strings, in G minor, Op. 25 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Arnold Schoenberg) 


Allegro 

Allegro ma non tanto 
Andante con moto 
Rondo alla Zingarese 


fF ; 
: 
‘* * “ 
f 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has announced the programs of its 
nine Berkshire Festival concerts 
in July and August in the Musi¢e 
Shed at Tanglewood, Lenox, Miss 
Charles Munch, the orchestra’s 
regular director, making his 
Tanglewood debut, will conduct 
five concerts. Serge Koussevitzky, 
the orchestra’s director emeritus 
and head of the Berkshire Music 
Center, will conduct three, and 
one will be conducted by Eleazar 


de Carvalho. ~ y 
_ As. sietial. | ks £8 {Ta/:. 


Subscription series of three con- 
certs each, on Thursday and 
Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons. Mr. Munch’s programs 
for series A are, July 26, Schu- 
mann’s “Genoveva” overture and 
fourth symphony and Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony; July 28, 
Prokofieff’s sixth Symphony and 
@® piano concerto with Claudio 
Arrau as soloist: July 29, Barber’s 
overture to “The School for 
Scandal,” Copland’s “Quiet City,” 
Mennin’s fifth Symphony and 
Franck’s symphony. 

The conductors and programs 
for series B are, Aug. 2, Mr. 
Munch, Haydn’s “Drum Roll” 
Symphony, Ravel’s “Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun” and Roussel’s third sym- 
phony; Aug. 4, Mr. de Carvalho, 
Guranieri’s second symphony. 
Prokofieff’s second piano concerto 
with Jorge Bolet as soloist, and 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition”; Aug. 5, «Mr. Munch, 
Handel’s “Water Music,” Bartok’s 
Music for String&\ Percussion and 
Celesta, and Saint Saens’s third 
symphony. The programs for 
Series C, all under Koussevitzky, 
are, Aug. 9, Beethoven’s *‘Missa 
Solemnis”; Aug. 11, Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” symphonies; Aug. 12, 
Honegger’s fifth symphony and 
Brahms’s second symphony. : 
"Dr, Ronetting j will conduct | 
programs of eighteenth-century. 
music in’ Tanglewood’s ‘Thesa! 
Concert Hall on three Saturda; 
nights: and Sunday afternoons 
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SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONB 


Sixteenth ‘Pro ram 


bRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fresruary 22, al 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 24, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


\WOLE | -e ceases... ..... italian Serenade for Small Orchestra 


HINDEMITH eT LS PEN Cm teen yt hares y, 7 ie . Symphonic Dances 


I. Langsam — Miissig bewegte ganze Takte 
Lebhaft 
Sehr langsam 
Missig beweet, mit Kraft 


INTERMISSION 


RATING 5k 6 dine Quartet for Piano and Strings, in G minor, Op. 25 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Arnold Schoenberg) 


Allegro 

Allegro ma non tanto 
Andante con moto 
Rondo alla Zinegarese 


Boston Symphony 


BerkshireProgram 


First of 9 Concerts To Be 


July 26 at Tanglewood 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has announced the programs of its 
nine Berkshire Festiva] concerts 
In July and August in the Music 
Shed at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
Charles Munch, the orchestra’s 
regular director. making his 
Tanglewood debut, will] conduct 
five concerts. Serge Koussevitzky, 
the orchestra’s director emeritus 
and head of the Berkshire Music 
Center, will conduct three, and 
one will be conducted by; Eleazar 


de Carvalho. ease , 
As usual, ¢.°: i, { Tae/. 


Subscription series of three con- 
certs each, on Thursday and 
Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons. Mr. Munch’s programs 
for series A are, July 26, Schu- 
mann’s “Genoveva” overture and 
fourth Symphony and Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony: July 28. 
Prokofieff’s sixth Symphony and 
® plano concerto with Claudio 
Arrau as soloist: July 29, Barber’s 
Overture to “The School for 
Scandal,” Copland’s “Quiet City,” 
Mennin’s fifth Symphony and 
Franck’s symphony. 

The conductors and programs 
for series B are, Aug. 2. Mr. 
Munch, Haydn's “Drum Roll” 
Symphony, Ravel’s “Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun” and Roussel’s third sym- 
phony; Aug. 4, Mr. de Carvalho, 
Guranieri’s second symphony, 
Prokofieff’s second biaRo concerto 
With Jorge Bolet as Soloist, and 
Moussorgsky’s “‘Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition”; Aug. 5, Mr. Munch. 
Handel’s “Water Music,” Bartok’s 
Music for String& Percussion and 
Celesta, and Saint Saens’s third 
symphony. The programs for 
series C, all under Koussevitzky. 
are, Aug. 9, Beethoven’s *“‘Missa 
Solemnis”; Aug. ll, Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic”’ symphonies; Aug. 12. 
Honegger’s fifth Symphony and 
Brahms’s second Symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzy. wil] conduct 
programs of eighteenth-century 
music in T'anglewood’s Ineater- 
Concert Hall on three Saturday 
nights and Sunday afternoons 


devoting July 7 and 8 to Bach, 
July 14 and 15 to Mozart and July 
21 and 22 to Haydn. He will con- 
duct three performances of Tchai- 
kovsky’s opera “Pique Dame” 
(The Queen of Spades) Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights, 
July 30 and 31 and Aug. 1. 
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usic of BACH, 


followed by three series 
CHARLES MuncuH 


. July 2-August 12 
July 26-August 12 


SERGE KoussEviITzKy 


1951 


|TANGLEWOOD SEASON 


7 will open with three week ends 
Concert Hall conducted 
Programs on following pages 


T heatre- 


SERGE KoussEvirzky and devoted to the m 


HAYDN and Mozart. These will be 
CHARLES Muncu, ELEAzAR DE CARVALHO 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


SERGE KoussEvitzxy, Director 
ANNOUNCE THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
CHARLES Muncu, Music Director 
Berkshire Music Center 


tRASHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
of three concerts each in the Music Shed . . 


7 
awl 


SRASHIRE FESTIVAL | 


4 
7 
nad 


The Berkshire Festival for 195 
of two concerts each in the 
SERIES C . 

GeorceE E, Jupp, Manager 


SERIES A 
SERIES B 
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BACH-HAYDN-MOZART 
BI 
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Theatre-Concert Hal] 


Saturday Evenings at 8:15 
Sunday Afternoons at 3:00 


6 Concerts by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by SERGE Koussevirzxy 


Saturday Evening, July 7 


BacH Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 
Concerto in C major, for Three Pianos 
(Lukas Foss, BERNARD ZIGHERA, RALPH BERKOWITZ) 
Magnificat 
(with chorus and soloists) 


ses iaasinnihiii tiletaanartth cement lid ceases 
Sunday Afternoon, July 8 


BACH Cantata “Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus” 
(Hucu Ross conducting) 
Concerto in D minor for Three Pianos 
(Lukas Foss, BERNARD ZIGHERA, RALPH BERKOWITZ) 
Cantata: “Phoebus and Pan” 
a 
Saturday Evening, July 14 
Haypn Symphony No. 99, in E-flat major 
Symphonie Concertante 
(For Violin, Cello, Oboe, and Bassoon) 
Piano Concerto in D major 
(SEyMour Lipkin) 
Symphony No. 92, “Oxford” 
arene aaaliaiiaiatiieieite iteinmmapanninaninsce..._. 
sunday Afternoon, July 15 
Haypn Symphony No. 102, in B-flat 
“Clock” Symphony, No. 101 
Cello Concerto (GREGOR PIATIGORSKY) 
Symphony No. 88, in G major 


Saturday Evening, July 21 
Mozart Serenade in B flat for Wind Instruments, 
K. 361 
‘*Missa Brevis’’ 
(Hucu Ross conducting) 
Symphony No. 36, in C major, “‘Linz’’ 
Sunday Afternoon, July 22 
Mozart Divertimento for Strings and Two Horns, 
K. 287 
Piano Concertoin E-flat (K.271) (Lukas Foss) 
Symphony No. 39, in E-flat (K. 543) 


ee 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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Thursday and §; 
Sunday, 


Conducted } 
Thursdg 
WEBER Overturn 
SCHUMANN = Symphy 
BERLIOZ Vantasti 

Saturday 
BEETHOVEN  Overtyr 
BRAHMS Piano (f 

( Solorst: 

PROKOFIEFF Sympho 
Sunday | 
BARBER Overtur 
CoOPLAND “Quiet ( 
MENNIN Sympho 
FRANCK Sympho 


The Berks 
SERGE KO 


The Berkshire 
part of the activit 
three orchestras! 
departments for 
opera, and cham 
provision for mug 

Numerous inst 
ic performances 
open to members 
the Berkshire M 
contribution tot 
stitu ie «620 vembe 
Festival Sl bscribé 

A school catal( 
about the school 
quest. Address 
Symphony Hall, 
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ig, July 28 
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No, 2 
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bn, July 29 

iol for Scandal”? 

5 


minor 


usic Center 
LKY, Director 


Center is a major 
glewood. There are 
hool, a chorus, and 
Osing, conducting, 
Ic, There is special 
TS, 

choral and operat- 
Out the season are 
ociety of Friends of 
nter, A voluntary 
tothe Center con- 
this Society. All 
vited to join. 
uther information 
"ll be sent on re- 


© Music Center, 
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TIGHT BINDING ™@ 
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Series B 
ve tilieaaia 
Thursday Evening, August 2 
(Conducted by CHARLES Muncwu) 
SCHUMANN Overture to “‘Genoveva”? 
DvoRAK Symphony No. 4 
RAVEL Rapsodie Espagnole 
ROUSSEL Symphony No. 3 
=~ sinsep ps 
Saturday Evening, August 4 
Conducted by CHARLES MuncH 
HANDEL Water Music 
STRAUSS “Don Juan”? 
BARTOK Music for Strings & Percussion 
SAINT-SAENS Symphony No. 3, with Organ 
ee geseenseeenstnenssunenenenstineuierer ee eeeeeeeeess, 
Sunday Afternoon, August 5 
Conducted by ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 
GUARNIERI Symphony No. 2 
PROKOFIEFF Piano Concerto No. 2 
(Soloist: JorcE Bo.er) 
MoussorGsky-RAVEL 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition” 


ee mere 


Series C 
Conducted by SERGE KoussevitzKy 
Pre AAO eticlpemlieintaiieiili ila ie 
Thursday Evening, August 9 
BEETHOVEN Missa Solemnis 
(Solowsts to be announced) 
ee ettsenesenteensetannnneeeerereeeeereee 
Saturday Evening, August 11 
LLONEGGER Symphony No. 5 
SIBELIUS Symphony No. 5 
Pcuarkovsky Symphony No. 6, ““Pathétique”’ 
Sunday Afternoon, August 12 
BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
Symphony No. 3 
Symphony No. 2 


For listing of hotel or guest house accommodations in the 
Berkshires, write the Berxksyire Hires CONFERENCE, 
PITTSFIELD, Massacuusetts, which, through the coopera- 
tion of local chambers of commerce and similar organiza- 
tions, will endeavor to secure reservations, 


PROGRAMS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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TICKET PRICES 


(Federal Admission Tax of 20 per cent Included) 


Series Subscriptions 
Until June 1, Series tickets and tickets for Extra Concerts will be available. 


THREE CONCERTS IN ONE SERIES 
Box (seating 6) $110.00 Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 


Front Sections 2, 4, 8, (rows A thru M) 
16. te ky te fa: ee 15.00 Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 


Front Sections 5, 6, 13, 14, (rows N thru V) 
Rear Sections 9, 10, 11, 12 


EXTRA (BACH-HAYDN-MOZART) CONCERTS 
IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL 


These prices available OnLy to subscribers to one or more of the above series. 
Sat. Eve. July 7 Sat. Eve. July 14 Sat. Eve. July 21 
Sun. Aft. July 8 Sun. Aft. July 15 Sun. Aft. July 22 

Tickets for each concert, $4.50, $3.50 


Note: Those who are unable to attend any of the Series but wish to apply for one or more of the Extra 
Concerts may do so now at the single concert prices given below. Orders will be filled after June 1}. 
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MUSIC SHED SEATING PLAN 


Single Ticket Sale 


After June 1, any remaining tickets will be available ONLY at SINGLE CONCERT prices: 
Saturday evening, July 7 Saturday evening, July 14 Saturday evening, July 21 


Sunday afternoon, July 8 Sunday afternoon, July 15 Sunday afternoon, July 22 
Tickets for each concert, $5.00, $4.00 

Shed concerts (July 26, 28, 29, August 2, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12) $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 
(Box seats $6.50, six seats in a Box) 

Please draw checks to Boston Sympuony Orcuestra, Inc. and address all inquiries to Berxsuire F estivat, 


Symphony Hall, Boston 15, ae 4’ June 1, address Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts. 
el. Lenox . 
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Burgin Conducts Quartet 


in Symphonic Form 


By Harold Rogers 

For the piece de résistance on 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
program this week end Richard 
Burgin, who for these concerts 
has exchanged his concertmas- 
ter’s fiddle for the baton, has 
chosen Arnold Schonberg’s or- 
chestral arrangement of the 
Brahms Quartet for Piano and 
Strings in G minor, Opus 25. If 
there is anything that can stir 
up a polemical discussion among 
musicologists, it is the question 


of whether such_ transcriptions 
are justified. R- 24 > 5 a 

Those who are not troubled by 
such a question or who can erase 
it from thought while listening 
to this score, thereby appreciat- 
ing it solely for its intrinsic mu- 
Sical merit, should be happy in- 
deed. But those who are bothered 
by the many extrinsic matters 
raised by this transcription will 
find their enjoyment of the music 
proportionately limited. I unfor- 
tunately found myself in the lat- 
ter group. 

a ae 


It is a question whether a work 
originally conceived for a cham- 
ber ensemble can be successfully 
reclothed in symphonic. dress. 
Brahms’ lyrical melodies, sub- 
stantial harmonies, and beauty 
of form are all retained, to be 
sure, but Schodnberg’s transcrip- 
tion lacks a certain rightness that 
prevents it from reaching the 
level of Brahms’ four magnificent 
symphonies, 

If Brahms had made the trans- 
cription himself, the results could 
have been quite different. When 
a composer transplants his own 
work from one medium to 
another, he knows what adjust- 
ments are necessary for success. 
The effects he chooses are stil] 
an expression of his own individ- 
uality, not that of another. Ravel, 
for instance, successfull¢ orches- 
trated many of his own piano 
works. 

While listening to the Schén- 


berg transcription, however, the 
listener’s thought can be con- 
stantly concerned by making de- 
cisions as to which effects are 
Brahmsian and which Sch6n- 
bergian. The preponderance of 
the effects are in favor. of 
Brahms, especially in the scoring 
for strings; but some of the wood- 
wind and brass effects strike one 
as being not altogether true, and 
certain percussive effects, includ- 
ing the use of the xylophone, ap- 
pear to be quite out of line with 
what Brahms might have done, 


Pe ee 


Many musicians have carried 
convincing briefs for the modern 
orchestral transcriptions of some 
of Bach’s piano and chamber 
works. The modern orchestra, they 
say, did not exist in Bach’s time. 
They therefore argue that we are 
justified in casting some of his 
works in a medium which, if he 
were with us today, he himself 
would likely employ. 

But’ such an argument is not 
justified when applied to Brahms. 
Brahms had the modern orchestra, 
and he used it, when he chose to 
do so, very well, If he preferred to 
Say some things in the quartet 
form, it might be wel] to respect 


his wishes. I personally do no: 

believe that Schoénberg was justi- 

fied in making this transcription. 
| ee eee 


While Mr. Burgin’s reading wa: 
not too carefully defined, th- 
sweep of the main lines was at a] 
times evident. This was true als 


of his performance of Hindemith’ 


Symphonic Dances; certain at 
tacks were not precise, but th 


spirit of this four-movement wo’ 


Was vital and expressive of tk 
composer’s musical personality 


|There were several eloquent so! 


melodies that were excellent] 
played by Georges Laurent, flutis: 
and Gino Cioffi, clarinetist (if or 
Can assume that they were at the: 
usual posts), and by Theodo; 
Brewster, bassoonist. 





Mr. Burgin opened the progra) 
with a very satisfying reading 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overtur: 
For the week-end concerts, as we: 
as for last Tuesday’s program, M 
Burgin has substituted the Bec 
thoven for the previously~schec 
uled Italian Serenade by Hug 


Wolf. 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Richard 
Burgin conducting. gave the 17th concert 
of the 75th seasor in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. The program was 4as 


follows: 

Overture to “‘Egmont,’’ Op. 84. . Beethoven 

Symphonic Dances r Hindemith 

Quartet in G miner. OP. 25 ..- . Brahms- 
Schoenbert 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

The question in ‘considering 
yesterday's symphony concert, 
excellently conducted by Richard 
Burgin, incidentally, is this: Is the 
transcribing of chamber music for 
orchestra an artistic process_ and 
to be encouraged? #, 2 Y.5 

THE ANSWER to this is very 
clearly ‘‘yes.” It depends, however, 
on who does the transcribing and 
how he approaches the work to be 
transcribed. The case in point 
in this week’s concerts is Brahms 
G minor Piano Quartet as ar- 
ranged for full orchestra, xylo- 
phone and.all, by Arnold Schoen- 
berg. The Quartet is, in the first 
place, a strikingly beautiful and 
effective piece and one that in its 
original form is virtually never 
heard in concert. (Indeed, to re- 
flect on the vast quantities of 
chamber music that is nowadays 
seldom if ever performed in public 
is pretty disheartening... though 
it must be said the smaller record- 
ing companies are rapidly filling 
the breach.) 

In the second place this Quar- 
tet is a big work in every sense 
of the word.‘ That its character 
is changed by transcription to the 
orchestra goes without saying, but 
its essence is not distorted too far 
out of the composer’s intention. 
It retains its bigness of style in 
the orchestra, but gains in color, 
in tonal variety and even in 


subtlety of mood: the magical 
little coda of the Intermezzo. for 


-—- -_—— ee i i in ae 


example, and the first cadenza of 
the marvelous gypsy Rondo, here 
given to the clarinet. 

THE CLARINET’S role in the 
transcription, and indeed of the 
entire woodwind section, is 
Schoenberg’s trump. Nobody could 
have more truly captured the spe- 
cial sound of Brahms’ own wood- 
winds than he in this; the oboes 
and clarinets are perfectly dis- 
posed throughout. While there are 
‘moments here and there that sug- 
'gest the Strauss orchestral palette 
|it is exceedingly close approxima- 
ears of the Brahms orchestra in 
‘Spirit as well as sound, Thus it 
‘always comes back to the artistic 
integrity and technical capacity 
of the transcriber, and whatever 
else one may say about Arnold 
Schoenberg, he has these qualities 
in heroic quantities. 

As for the matter of transcrip- 
tion, it must be remembered that 
Brahms himself transcribed this 
and many other chamber pieces 
for piano duet, that Bach tran- 
scribed his own and others’ music 
right and left (his D minor con- 
certo for two violins, to name but 
one of a hundred things, occurs 
as a two-piano concerto in a dif- 
ferent key), and that up until 
recent times composers wrote 
music that could be played by any 
instruments that happened to turn 

up. The question, in fine, is always 
“Who is doing the transcription?” 
In this case, with Schoenberg do- 
ing it, it is right and it is good. I 
wish more transcriptions of this 
sort were performed—and there 
are many available. 

THE CONCERT began with 
[Beethoven’s familiar Overture to 
“Egmont” and found Mr. Burgin 
conducting for the first time in my 


experience with a baton. I found’) 
this a notable improvement in) 
his conducting, too, giving him ad-) 
ditional clarity and authority and. 


contributing as well to the visual! 
aspects of his work. Baton or no, 
he was at his very best in the 
seneeraieh Symphonic Dances, 
‘which he read with exactitude but 
\with admirable freedom of nu- 
ance, with force but without being 
| domineering. 

| The dances themselves are 
‘Hindemith in his best vein with 


imassive utterances in the heavy 
brass and percussion and with 
unfaltering melodic inspiration 
‘and motor force throughout. I 
felt they continued after they had 
made their point and I felt, too, 
that they were all of a color, that 
the contrasts were either black or 
white. Nonetheless they are con- 
temporary music at its very best 
and Mr. Burgin and the orchestra, 
who had a couple of ups and 
downs in the Brahms, did them in 


a brilliant and exciting fashion. 


Mr. Munch returns next week 
to do Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat, Nabokov’s “La Vita Nova” 
for soprano, tenor and orchestra, 
and Schubert’s Mass in G major 
with a chorus prepared by Arthur 
Fiedler. 


Burgin Conducts Pteces 
by Beethoven, Hindemith 


and Brahms at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

Time was when a wholly German 

program at the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra concerts meant a classical | 


afternoon, That is no longer so, for 
while the list that Richard Burgin 
conducts this week is wholly Teu- 
tonic in origin, there 1s but one- 
third classic about it: The first 
number is Bethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, substituted for the pre- 
viously announced Italian Serenade 
by Hugo Wolf. This is followed by 
Hindemith’s Symphonie Dances and 
Arnold Schoenberg’s orchestration 
of Brahms’ G minor Piano Quartet. 
Hindemith’s music. introduced 
here by Serge Koussevitzky in 1938, 
wears well, although perhaps it is 
too long for its essential substance. 
The stvle is that of the “Mathis der 
Maler” period in Hindemith’s ¢a- 
reer, and in fact there were numer- 
ous reminiscences from the three 
well-known orchestra excerpts 
from that opera. The long. some- 
what restless melodic lines, the dis- 
sonant counterpoint, the sustained 
brisk rhythms and the frequent 
punctuation by heavy chords; those 
procedures and mannerisms are all 
present in the Symphonic Dances. 
The word “dances” should not be 
isicen literallv bv those making ac- 


quaintance with the score, for the 
relationship between Hindemith’s 
music and the dance is slight. The 
emphasis lies wholly on the first 
half of the title: “symphonic.” The 
work is prevailingly idea music; and 
on that ground its worth is evident 
and considerable. ‘Sensuous beauty 
came next in the composer's purpose. 
Just why Mr. Schoenberg, the re- 
spected adventurer in the 12-tone 
system, and a leading musical theo- 
reticlan of our time, should have 
‘ound it advisable to orchestrate 
Brahms’ G minor Piano Quartet is 
a question which finds no ready an- 
swer. It is one thing to orchestrate 
Bach chorale-preludes which. by 
reason of their creation for organ 
otherwise would be seldom heard 
by the large public Qe? ~& f 
But to trick up, and detorate. and 
fuss over, and inflate a familiar 
chamber work is another matter. 
Purely as orchestral technique this 
Wranscription has its merits, although 
it iS mostly pretty heavy. But it 
completely alters the musice] char- 
acter of Brahms’ Quartet and makes 
of it what comes near being an 
artistic hodge-podge. Brahms’ idiom 
had an intimate relationship to the 
mecium in which he expressed 
himself. That of Bach. generally 
speaking, was more objective, less 
persnoal. A Bach organ work, well] 
irranged for orchestra, is still Bach: 
Brahms’ Quartet ‘gains nothing and 
loses its soul by the transference. 
rhe good points of Mr. Burgin’s 
conducting: clarity, a flair for the 
style and the complexities of mod- 
ern music, were pleasurably appar- 
ert in Hindemith and Schoenberg- 
Brahms. The “Egmont” Overture, 


howevey , went perfunctoril ggg / 
SYMPHUNY CUNCERT 


The program presented yesterday 
afternoon by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Symphony Hall, under 
the baton of Richard Burgin, opened 
with Beethoven’s Overture to Eg- 
mont. A more powerful curtain 
raiser can hardly be found, Mr. 
Burgin and the orchestra handled 
with authority the profoundly tragic 
yet triumphant composition, one of 
the few pieces in this class of sym- 
phonic overtures possessin more 
than sound and fury Je q-> { 

Hindemith’s Symphonie ances, | 
studded with brilliant technical de- 
vices and symphonic complexities, 
was the middle work of the concert. 
The first movement is melodicallv 
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meticulously worked out and only 
rarely does the composer's virtu- 
osity get in the way of the music. 
Not heard here for some years, the 


Symphonic Dances should take their 


Place beside Mathis der Mahler in 
‘our symphonic repertory. : 

4m arrangement of the ‘Quartet 
40 G minor for piano and strings 
by Johannes Brahms, transcribed in 
1997 for large orchestra by Arnold 
echoenberg, appeared last on the 
Program, Schoenberg took particu- 


on bid ik 
mo, 


Pains to employ typically 
wlan sonorities in the instru- 
‘entation, and the transcription in 
fonsequence sounds like a new sym- 
shonic work of the composer. In its 
new dress the Quartet both loses 
and gains something. To anyone fa- 
milla: with the original setting, 
the themes in this transcription 
sound a bit out of place. The first 
movement, one of the most grandly 
bine ¢ works ever written in that 
‘wagic key, G minor, in this ar- 
Fangement seems inflated and dis- 
Jointed, as it does not in the origi- 
nal. I suspect that there is more of 
the Gurrelieder here than Brahms. 
*towever, the last movement gains 
by the larger orchestral color. The 
Gypsy Rondo, with its flashes of fire 
and eolor, and its intensely rhythmic 
gypsy Swing, belongs to the dance 


4y 7 
a fe 4 
2 


a8 well as the concert hall. 


ichard Burgin conducted with 
and feeling. The orchestra 


| | played with resultant, precision and 
Ls ehauab 


ee TUCKER KEISER. 


_ Nabokov ‘La Vita Nuova’ 


ad Schubert Mass in G 


High ghts at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


“La Vita ‘Nuova,”.a new score by 
Nicholas Nabokov, and the Second 
Mass, in G, by Schubert, are the 
highlights at the Symphony Hall 
concerts by the Boston Symphony 
rchestra_ this week. Conductor 
larles Munch begins the program 
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first, “The Eating of the Heart,” be- 
ing a recitative and aria; the sec- 
ond, “The Vision of Death,” a pas- 
sacaglai, and the last, ‘“Beatrice’s 
Beatitude,” a fantasia and rota. 
Taken as a musico-poetic free fan- 
tastia on the emotions aroused by 
Dante’s first vision of his immortal 
beloved, Nabokov’s work makes 
more esthetic sense than if you try 
to think a concerto out of it. The 
composer did not tell us, by way 
of the program book, his purpose: 
perhaps he meant to be obscure. At 
any rate, little more than vague 


mood is generated by the orches- | 


trally supported vocal solos, in 
prose (recitatives) and poetry 
(arias). A full knowledge of “La 


Vita Nuova” and of Beatrice’s im-. 


, 


? 
’ 
} 
; 


/ 


portance to Dante's “Divine Com- 


edy” is needed t ‘ec Si. Mr. 
Nabokov’s intent. $e #>f- 

| As music, this work is attractive. 
though often harmonically acid, and 
the voice parts rather strained for 
'quasi-orchestral effects. While the 
orchestra does rage at moments, the 
total effect is of pastel colors and 
emotional haze that look back to 
Rossetti’s own time. The ending is 
a sunset blush of sweetness and 
light, very pretty indeed, and a sure 
applause-trap. 

The. English vowel and consonant 
values occasionally are wrenched 
for the sake of Nabokov’s musical 
phrase, but the soloists do have a 
spectacular time of it. Mary Hen- 
derson and David Garen, both rich- 
voiced, were fully equal to their 
complex tasks, and they deserve a 
large share of credit for the gener- 
ous applause which greeted the 
composer when he appeared upon 
the stage. it gh 

Mozart’s G major Mass is a tiny 
work in length, but its quality is 
angelic. The lyrical Schubert of the 
songs and chamber music is the 
same Schubert who composed this 
miniature masterpiece between 
March 2 and 7, 1815, just 136 years 
ago now. There is a touch of the 
theatre in the periodic punctuations 
of the string chords, and fleetingly, 
‘as in some measures of the Gloria, 
on the words ‘et resurrexit,” in the 
Sanctus and the flowing line of the 
Agnus Dei, something of the Ger- 
man grandeur that Schubert inher- 
ited from Bach, MoZart and Haydn. 


‘Performed, as this week, with 
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Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto; Trio 
Finale: Allegro 


~~ +i Toke 


“La Vita Nuova” Concerto for Soprano, Tenor 
and Orchestra on Three Excerpts from Dante 
Recitative and Aria: “The Eating of the Heart’’ 
Passacaglia: “The Vision of Death” 
Fantasia and Rota: “Beatrice’s Beatitude”’ 
Soprano: MAry HENDERSON 
Tenor: DAvip GaREN 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT Mass No. 2, in G major 
Kyrie Eleison | 
Gloria in excelsis 

Credo 

Sanctus 

Benedictus 

Agnus Dei 


Soprano: CHRISTINA CARDILLO 
Tenor: Davip GAREN 
Bass: ROBERT GRIFFIN 
(First performance at these concerts) 


Chorus prepared by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
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the most interesting; the second de. 


pends on rhythmical tricks for effec- 
tiveness; the episodic third move- 
ment is the weakest of the four: 
the last movement, in contrast, is 
inordinately tense. The music is 
meticulously worked out and only 
rarely does the composer’s virtu- 
osity get in the way of the music, 
Not heard here for some years, the 
Symphonic Dances should take their 
place beside Mathis der Mahler in 
our symphonic repertory. 

An arrangement of the Quartet 
in G minor for piano and strings 
by Johannes Brahms, transcribed in 
1937 for large orchestra by Arnold 
Schoenberg, appeared last on the 
program. Schoenberg took particu- 
lar pains to employ typically 
Brahmsian sonorities in the instru- 
mentation, and the transcription in 
consequence sounds like a new sym- 
Phonic work of the composer. In its 
new dress the Quartet both loses 
and gains something, To anyone fa- 
miliar with the original setting, 
the themes in this transcription 
sound a bit out of place. The first 
movement, one of the most grandly 
tragic ‘works ever written in that 
tragic key, G minor, in this ar- 
rangement seems inflated and dis- 
jointed, as it does not in the origi- 
nal. I suspect that there is more of 
the Gurrelieder here than Brahms. 
However, the last movement gains 
by the larger orchestra] color. The 
Gypsy Rondo, with its flashes of fire 
and eolor, and its intensely rhythmic 
&yPsy swing, belongs to the dance 
as well as the concert hall. 

Richard Burgin conducted with 
Style and feeling. The orchestra 
played with resultant precision and 
elan. TUCKER KEISER. 


Nabokov ‘La Vita Nuova’ 
and Schubert Mass in G 
Highlights at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


“La Vita ‘Nuova.” anew score b\ 
Nicholas Nabokov, and the Second 
Mass, in G. by Schubert, are the 
highlights at the Symphony Haj) 
concerts by the Boston Symphon, 
Orchestra this week. Conducto) 
Charles Munch begins the program 
with the E-flat Symphony (K. 543) 
of Mozart. 

Nabokov’s work,’ which is being 
Ziven first performances anywhere. 
is a sort of Concerto for large or- 


chestra and soprano and tenor 
voices. The text consists of excerpts 
from Dante Gabriel Rossetti s trans- 
lation of ‘La Vita Nuova” by Dante. 
While the term Concerto is a pecu. 
liar designation for what seems a 
free fantasia, the classical distribu: 
tion of movement is observed to 
the extent that there are three the 
first, “The Eating of the Heart, be 
ing a recitative and aria: the sec 
ond, “The Vision of Death, A pas 
sacagiai, and the last, ‘“Beatrice's 
Beatitude,” a fantasia and rota 
Taken as a musico-poetic tree tan- 
tastia on the emotions aroused by 
Dante's first vision ‘of his immortal! 
beloved. Nabokov’s work makes 


more esthetic sense than if you try’ 


to think a concerto out of It The 
composer aid not tel] Us, Ds he as 
of the program book, his purpose: 
perhaps he meant to be obscure At 
any yate, litthe more than vague 
mood is generated by the orches: 
trallv supported vocal solos, in 
prose  (recitatives) and poetry 
arias’. A full knowledge of La 
Vita Nuova” and of Beatrice sim 
portance to Dantes “Divine Com 


edy” is needed to ‘acShe q Mi 
Nabokovy’'s intent. qe @e f. 
rat 


As music. this work Is at tive. 


iIthough often harmonically acid. and 
‘the voice parts rather strair ed oe 

we | Tiny > +n 
‘quasi-orchestral effects. While the 


orchestra does rage at moments, the 
total effect is of pastel colors and 
emotional haze that Look back to 
Rossetti's own time. The ending 
a sunset blush of sweetness ana 
light, verv pretty indeed, ana a sure 
applause-trap | Heras 
The English vowei and consonant 
values occasionally are wrenched 
for the sake of Nabokov s musica 
phrase, but the soloists do have a 
spectacular time of 11 Mary Hen- 
derson and David Garen, both rich 
voiced, were fully equal to the 
complex tasks. and they deserve a 
large share of credit for the gener 
ous applause which greeted the 
composer when he appeared upon 
the stage | | 
Mozart’s G major Mass is a tins 
work in length. but its quality is 
angelic. The lyrical Schubert of the 
songs and chamber music is the 
same Schubert who composed this 
miniature masterpiece between 
March 2 and 7, 1815. just 136 4 ears 
ago now. There is a touch of tne 
theatre in the periodic punctuations 
of the string Pee and fleetingly, 
as in some measures of the Gloria, 
on the words ‘et resurreXit,” in the 
Sanctus and the flowing line of the 
Agnus Dei. something of the Ger- 
man grandeur that Schubert inher- 
ited from Bach, MoZart and Haydn. 
Performed, as this week with 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Seventeenth “Pro eran? 


AFTERNOON, Marcu 2. at 2 


30 O'Clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 3, at 8:30 o'clock 
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Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 


\dagio: Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto: Trio 


Finale: Allegro 


“La Vita Nuova” Concerto tor Soprano, ‘Tenor 
and Orchestra on Three Excerpts from Dante 


Recitative and Aria: “The kating of the Heart’’ 


Passacaglia: “The Vision of Death” 


Fantasia and Rota: ‘ Beatrice’s Beatitude”’ 


Soprano: MAry HENpDERSO\ 


fenor;: Davip GARE. 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


p+ eeeeees... Mass No. 2, in G major 


Kyrie Eleison 
Gloria in excelsis 
Credo 

Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus Dei 


yO prano: CHRISTINA CARDITIO 


Tenor: Davip Garry 


Bass: RoOBERr GrRirrin 


(First performance at these CONCEITS 


PO ene wee 


} 


Chorus prepared by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
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smallish string orchestra and acto 
rus, and three unpretentious _ - 
competent soloists, the Mass 1s | 
CO Mme has a special gift for 
this type of music, and his ee 
ing of it, vigorous but ener a 
superb. The chorus, traine ey 
Arthur Finsier,  Aeaee high con 

ance, save that tne . an 
ah were timid Christina ©a : 
dillo used her fine light sopren 
beautifully. and tenor David waren 
and bass Robert Griffin were ul 
tirely satisfactory. These are the 
first performances of the eo 
these concerts. Mozarts famiital 


the tenors and: 


Symphony 
ways, but a 
ment 
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Was pleasurable, as al- 
little heavy in treat- 


. . ~ a 7 
and a bit untidy of aetali, 


‘La Vita Nuova’ on Program 


With Mozart and Schubert 


Rv Harold Rovers 


The first performance anywhere 
of a new work by Nicolas Nabo- 
kov took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Titled | 
“La Vita Nuova,” it is a concerto | 
for soprano, tenor, and orchestra. | 
It will be played again tonight by | 
Charles Munch and the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, | 


Mr. Nabokov’s composition. 
based on excerpts from Dante, has 
three sections—a recitative and 
aria called “The Eating of the 
Heart,” a passacaglia called “The 
Vision of Death,” and a fantasia 


and rota called. “‘Beatrice’s Beat- 
itude.” 2-3-5, Prone 
The soprano’for these perform- 
ances is Mary Henderson; the 
tenor David Garen. Yesterday Mr. 
Garen sang eloquently with a 
clear, lyric quality and good dic- 
tion. Miss Henderson also sang 
with power, fluidity, and accuracy. 
Her diction, however, was gen- 
erally obscure, save in the seren- 


ity of the middle section when she 
projected the lines understand- 


ably, 
es) 


Mr. Nabokov is successful in 
expressing the impassioned ly- 
ricism of the youthful Dante. 
There is a mystical quality in the 
music that accompanies Dante’s 
awesome vision of his “lady of the 
salutation.” The passacaglia is a 


threnody on the demise of Be- 
atrire. The final sectipn ends in a 
paean of joy, the “new percep- 


tion born of grieving love.” 


In matters of style, Mr. Nabo- 
kov has apparently responded to 
certain influences, but in minor 


and subtle ways. The spare score | 
ing and orchestral colors remind | 


one of Stravinsky’s neo-classic 
period, though the mood of “La 
Vita Nuova” is plainly romantic. 
Mr. Nabokov’s Russian style is all 
of a piece until the rota of the 
final section. But here the canonic 
treatment introduces a mood that 
is closer to the German romantics. 
In itself the rota is an exquisitely 
wrought piece of writing. Per- 
haps Mr. Nabokov was justified 
in this inconsistency. If he felt 
that his rota was too beautiful to 
reject, I am inclined to agree. 
There are two climactic points 
in the first section where the dy- 
namic relationship between the 
tenor and orchestra is thrown 
badly out of line. The brasses 
come forward in a crescendo that 
expunges the voice completely. It 
is difficult to believe that a com- 
poser of Mr. Nabokov’s experience 
simply miscalculated. Forced to 
make a decision as to which ele- 
ment to sacrifice, he very likely 
chose in favor: of the climax with 
the brass. But whatever the cause, 


he effect was disturbing. It was a 
problem that Mr. Nabokov did not 
orrectly solve. 

This music, incidentally, ex- 
emplifies the aims and purposes 
of the United Nations. Written by 
a Russian who is now an Ameri- 
can citizen, it is set to Italian 
verses, sung in English, and con- 
ducted by a Frenchman. 


ye ee 


Mr. Munch opened the program 
with a scintillating reading of Mo- 
izart’s sunny Symphony in E-flat 
‘major, the first in the composer’s 


final trilogy. After the intermis- 


sion the conductor presented an 
excellent performance of Schu- 
bert’s Mass No. 2 in G major, 
written in the composer’s eight- 
eenth year: Arthur Fiedler pre- 
pared the chorus—a marvel of 
precision and tonal balance. The 
accompaniment was provided by 
the string choir and the organ, E. 
Power Biggs at the console. This 
Was the first performance of this 
work at these concerts. 

The chief soloist for the Schu- 
bert was Christina Cardillo. Her 


soprano emerged with a beautiful 


clarity and sweetness, an expres- 
sive and lyrical line of flow. She 
Was joined in the “Gloria” by 
Robert Griffin, ‘young’ Boston 
basso. His voice is not of the pro- 
fundo variety but is of a pleas- 
antly rich tone and carefully con- 
trolled. Mr. Garen later joined 
Miss Cardillo and Mr. Griffin for 
the trio in the serene “Bene- 
dictus,” a passage that displayed 
the matched qualities of these 
voices to advantage. 

The pianissimo effects obtained 
by the chorus in the “Kyrie” and 
the “Credo” were of great re- 
finement and delicacy. The chorus 
gave a stirring presentation of the 
rousing “Sanctus.” Mr. Fiedler has 
developed a well-schooled group, 
one that so far has been equal to 
whatever demands Mr. Munch has 
chosen to make. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The tradition of a partly choral 
Symphony season, established by 
Koussevitzky, is being continued by 
his successor. At this week’s con- 
certs the chorus, trained by Arthur 
Fiedler for the special purpose of 
assisting the orchestra is adding to 
the latter’s repertory the G major 
Mass of Schubert. Already the 


current season had offered Bar- 

raud’s “Mystery of»the Holy Inno- 

cents” and the Requiem of Berlioz 
and Bach’s “St. Matthew sion” 
are still to come. q.. >Y ie 

Yesterday, as in a performance 
by the conservatory chorus that 
took place not so long ago, the Mass, 
Which Schubert composed at 18, 
within the space of six days, im- 
pressed as lovely, gracious music, 
a little in the spirit of Mozart, 
whose influence on the young Schu- 
bert was still strong. But, as be 
fore, while rejoicing in the beauty 
of this music, one could not help 
wishing that some conductor would 
disclose to us the later and re- 
putedly far greater masses in A-flat 
and E-flat. The soloists were Chris- 
tina Cardillo, soprano: David Garen, 
tenor, and Robert Griffin, bass. The 
heaviest burden. fell on Miss Car- 
dillo and in her sweet, pure tones 
she bore it worthily. 

Immediately before Mr. Garen 
had participated in the initial per- 
formance of a very different music. 
Nikolai Nabokov’s “La Vita Nuova,” 
in which he was partnered, and bril- 
liantly, by Mary Henderson, so- 
prano. Rather unusually, Mr. Na- 
bokov has styled his setting of 
Dante’s early work a concerto,for 
soprano, tenor and orchestra. The 
piece is divided into three sections: 
a recitative and aria, “The Eating 
of the Heart,” a Passacaglia, “The 
Vision of Death” and a Fantasia 
and Rota, “Beatrice’s Beatitude.” 
We see here musically the influ- 
ences of the baroque period and Mr. 
Nabokov has confessed his indebted- 
ness to the still earlier Flemish 
masters, so _ skilled in the more 
intellectual ingenuities of counter- 
point, 

Those who still recalled Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” could 
not help finding this another sort 
of music. Where Folf-Ferrari was 
unashamedly romantic, catching the 
wormth and fervor of the poetry, 
Mr. Nabokov was more intellectual. 
The relationship between the voices 
and the orchestra suggested Mahler, 
but Mr. Nabokov’s idiom is the 
modern dissonant one. Possibly 
the time has gone by when a com- 
poser can find truly fitting ex- 
pression for a text such as this. 
Making her first appearance with 
the orchestra, Miss Henderson dis- 
played a voice lustrous and reso- 
nant. Mr. Garen, whom we ha 
heard before, impressed again as 
an intelligent but somewhat dry 
vocalist. 
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Yesterday’s concert began with 
Mozart’s Symphony in E-flat, which 
Mr. Munch had not conducted here 
before. On the whole the perform- 
ance was a sympathetic one, the 
Andante being especially fine. In 
the Minuet the conductor bore on 


a bit hard but the finale went off 


with becoming verve. It should be 
added that Mr. Nabokov was on 
hand to hear the first performance 


‘of his work, and brought to the 


| stage, was the recipient of much 


| applause. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles | 
Munch conducting, gave the 17th concert} 
of the 70th season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. The _ soloists were 
Mary Henderson and Christina Cardillo, 
sopranos; Devid Garen, tenor and Robert 
Griffin, bass. A ch@rus prepared by Arthui 
Fiedler took part “In the concert, the pro- 
gram of which was as follows: 


© flat (k. 543) 
Symphony No. 39 in E fla +) ’ Ea 


i ? Nabokov 
hd ; Schubert 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

IN “LA VITA NUOVA,” yester- 
day given its first performance, 
Nicholas Nabokov has achieved 
that rarity: the contemporary 
work that makes itS own way 
easily and naturally.4-3.$ [ 

Called, for reasons that seem 
a little obscure to me, a concerto 
for soprano, tenor and orchestra, 
this set of excerpts from Dante's 
mystically exalted tribute to his 
beloved Beatrice, is candidly 
romantic and melodic in tone 
throughout. There is none of that 
fussy, busy, bleak and discordant 
counterpoint that characterizes SO 
much contemporary music, nor 
any smack of that’ dismally 
pedantic snobbery that causes our 
composers to write music to 1m- 
press their colleagues and not 
their audiences at all. (Indeed, 
the composer today who pleases 


an audience is generally dee 
a traitor to the clan.) 
It is not easy to exactly plac 


Mr. Nabokov’s music in the con- 
temporary scheme of things. It 


certainly shows some influences of | 
both Prokofieff and Mahler though | 
remote and fleeting they are in-' 


deed. The musical language is 


tonal but freely moving and plas- 
fic, the structure generally chord- 
al and monophonic with rhythms 
of a regular though not limited 


stress. The orchestral colors are 
usually sombre and introspective, 
and are remarkably well suited— 
as is indeed the vocal line 


throughout—to the character of 
these excerpts mingling, as the) 
do, the rapture and mysticism of 
Dante’s love for Beatrice, his 
vision of her death and his ex- 
‘pression of sorrow. 

Of the three sections the second 
two seemed the most successful 
and evocative. The first with its 
extended recitative seemed over- 
long to me and here, too, th 
orchestral masses _ occasionall; 
covered the voices. The Passa- 
caglia, however, I found extremely; 
beautiful, and the closing section, 
with its lovely final cadence, very 
moving indeed. The work was well 
sung by Mary Hendeison, who 
displayed a big and opulent voice, 
and by David Garen, who had the 
more difficult task of the recita- 
tive. Mr, Nabokov, also the author 
of the currently well-received 
volume of memoirs called “Old 
Friends and New Music,” ap- 
peared on the stage to be greeted 
with very warm applause. 

THE CONCERT began with a 
most reposed performance ol 
Mozart’s E-flat Symphony, the 
first and most tender of the great 
final trilogy of symphonies. Mr. 
Munch took the finale at a breath- 
taking prestissimo rather than 
the indicated allegro but never 
drove the orchestra or attempted 
to give this fleet movement more 
drama than it in fact contains. A 
word must be added here for the 
charming clarinet playing and 
flute playing of Messrs, Cioffi and 
Laurent in the exquisite trio of 
the minuet; it was perfect. 

Although the Schubert Mass in 
G has been given in town before, 
this was its first performance at 
these concerts, and what a beauti- 
ful thing it is! Although there are 
the unmistakable signatures of 
Schubert throughout it is really 
far more Mozartian in style and 


TIGHT BINDING 


sound than Schubertian. Lyrical 
rather than liturgical, with a 
radiant accompaniment by the 
string orchestra re-inforced by the 
organ, its six sections are extend- 
ed songs of a most gentle, beatific 
character, seldom rising in tension 
or drama. 

They were sung with exception- 
ally well-integrated tone quality 
by a small chorus trained by 
Arthur Fiedler, and the brief solo 
roles were admirably taken by 
Christina Cardillo, whose voice 
was light but true and pleasing, 
David Garen, repeating the fine 
impression he made in the Nabo- 
kov, and Robert Griffin, who 
sounded very well indeed. It was 
In fine a very gratefy] conclusion 
tO a concert that held attention 
throughout. 

Next week’s program offers the 
premiere of Honegger’s Fifth 
Symphony as wel] as works by 
Faure, Debussy and Roussel, 


tives. The very large orchestra | 


; 


employs many colorful instru-— 


ments, such as a gong, a. harp, 
and a glockenspiel, but the com- 
Poser said that the sound he 
wished to produce is clear and 
Individual, close to the transpar- 
ent texture of chamber music. 
From Dante’s poem Mr. Nabo- 
kov has chosen the three essential] 
sonnets and has given them a set- 
ting which is to him very close 
to the medieval spirit. The open- 
ing movement is a Recitative and | 
Aria; begun by the tenor and con- 
tinued by the soprano, it is a 
scene from Dante’s story of his 
love for Beatrice, in its intense 
Symbolism called “The Eating of 
the Heart.” The second movement 
is a dark and brooding Passaca- 
zlia, “The Vision of Death,” and 
che last is ealled Fantasia and 
Rota—‘Beatrice’s Beatitude.” 


“Mark you,” the composer em- 
phasized, “it is not an ecclesi- 
astical beatitude the poet is 
speaking of: it is a Classicist one 
a transfiguration of the vision at 

Turn guer- pq V5 l- 


Vabokov’s ‘La Vita Nuova’ 


in Previeu 


Concerto for Solo Voices 
To Have Symphony Premiere 


Rv Klaus G Rov 


When we think of a concerto. 


do we not usually mean a work 
for one or more solo instruments 
and orchestra? Yet. some of Bach’s 
Cantatas were called concertos in 
their day, and so was much of 
the concerted music—that is, Joint 
vocal and instrumental forces of 
€arlier baroque and late Renais- 
sance composers. That may be 
why Nicolas Nabokov’s “T,4 Vita 
Nuova,” to be given ‘its premiere 
this week end by Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony is sub- 
titled “Concerto for Soprano 
Tenor, and Orchestra.” ; 
For many contemporary com- 
posers the musical and poetic 
forms of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance have - exerted a 


powerful attraction. Thus the 
deep impression made on. Mr. 
Nabokov by Dante Alighieri's 
youthful cycle of sonnets called 
“The New Life.” written in the 
late thirteenth century, finally 


bore musical fruit in 1948-49, 

“ “You write so well for voices,’ 
Serge Koussevitzky told me when 
he performed my ‘Return of 
Pushkin’ Cantata.” the composer 
related. “‘What about a big piece 


for orchestra and voices without 
words?’ ” | 
; Wier Sakae 


The work does use words, how- | 


ever, to be sung in English in ao 
translation by Rossetti for” the | 
aria sections and by Wystan 
Auden for the accompanied recita- | 
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love which was Beatrice.” 
BP Bowe 


The simplicity of the final 
round-dance is deceptive, Mr. 
Nabokov said. Most of the themes 
of the Concerto are interrelated 
and transformed polyphonically 
throughout the three movements 
He admits his indebtedness to the 
old Flemish masters for their in- 
genious and subtle use of contra- 
puntal devices that give unity to 
a piece of music, and he is espe- 
Cially delighted when they are 


not. noti by the ear at the first 
hearinzid S-1-5 1 Ingres ¢ 

- At present a professor of musi- 
cal history and composition at the 
Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, the Russian-American com- 
poser is now at work on an eve- 
ning-long ballet and a cello con- 
certo. His recent book, “Old 
Friends and New Music,” has 
been widely acclaimed. In April 
he will go to Europe for five 
months as a member of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. to 
which he can bring both his musi- 
cal talent and his political aware- 
ness, gathered as a U.S. Military 
Government Officer in Berlin. 


WORK BY HONEGGER 
INTRODUCED HERE 


‘ 


Composer’s Fifth Symphony 
Presented at Carnegie Hall 
by Munch, Boston Group 


ee - 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave the 
‘first New York performance of 
Arthur Honegger’s Fifth Sym- 
phony last night in Carnegie Hall. 
The other music on the program 
was a suite arranged: by dIndy 
from Rameau’s ‘“Dardanus,” two 
of the Debussy ‘Nocturnes’ and 
Albert Roussel’s Third Symphony. 

Honegger’s symphony will be 
called cryptic by many, not exclud- 
ing, perhaps, ourselves. It is poly- 
tonal writing, in utmost degree. 


The opening motive, with clashing 
triads and fifths of Various tonali- 
ties marching tendenciously against 
each other. might suggest a Lu- 


theran chorale gone wild. A sec- 
ond theme is of a wholly different 
line and texture, being more florid, 
and more susceptible to manipula- 
tion than the first. The chorale 
theme strides powerfully through 
a short but quite complex move- 
ment. This movement ends after a 
climax, as all tHree of the move- 
ments end, softly, with a L, pys- 
terious drum-tap. 3 a [ 
Under the title of the symphony, 
in the score, the composer has 
written this comment, also cryp- 
tic: “The answer may be found at 
the end of each movement, where 
the last note is a drum-tap on D, 
pianissimo!”’ » phe 


An Enigmatical Work 


The symphony continues to be 
enigmatical, to impress the hearer 
more and more with a sense of 
tragical introspection, of a com- 
poser talking aloud to himself, 
rather regardless of whether any- 
one else is interested. It is in three 
movements. The second movement 
combines the elements of the slow 
movement and the quick scherzo 
Which are the middle movements 
of the traditional four-movement 
symphony. The scherzo part is 
swift, light and fantastical. It is 
interrupted by a more portentous 
adagio which reminds one of the 
thematic material of the preceding 
movement. The fast movement re- 
turns, and the adagio, too. The 
dramatic movement is the last, 
bringing its conclusion. 

The dramatic movement is the 
last, with persistent rhythms, sud- 
den contrasts, tumultous climaxes 
and roaring pedal points. It sum- 


marizes in a new and militant ways 
the material that has gone before. 

What is the expressive import 
of the symphony, if there is any 
discernable import at all? Here is 
only mentioned an individual’s im- 
pression. To him it seems that this 
music, sombre and self-question- 
ing, speaks of a world of lost 
faiths, inner strife; a girding of 
the loins for a supreme struggle, 
an issue fought indomitably by the 
spirit of man—the quest for “the 
answer,’ though it be as remote 
and undecipherable as the Sphinx. 


Expressive Significance 


So far as may be judged of a 
work previously unknown, and 
without examination of the score, 
the performance was of exemplary 
clarity and expressive significance. 


~- 


By a Staff Photographer pig 
shown following the score of his “La Vita 


Nicolas Nabokov. 
Nuova” during a rehe 


arsal by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. 
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ir century lization, We 
e have sounded bet-. 


yoser and period if it had been 
one by a much smaller number of 
players. , ee | 
Between Rameau and Roussel, if 
not between these two and Honeg-| 
ger, a bond could be traced. But 
quite outside of those boundaries 
is the infinitely tender and poet- 
ical music of Debussy, Last night, 
unfortunately, this music — the 
“Nuages” and the “Fetes” — was 
given as rough, insensitive and 
coarse-handled a performance as 
we remember in a long time. The 
Nuages was much too fast and) 
without atmosphere. The Fetes was 
rushed through and its climax sen-| 
sationalized. And where was the) 
'fineness of tone, the precision, the’ 
| sensitive finish and subtlety of 
nuance for which this orchestra, 
especially, is famous? The per- 
formance was an injury to De- 
bussy. 
Roussel’s brilliant neo - classic 
symphony was well programmed 
for the conclusion of the concert. 


\- 


Munch Conducts French 

Music in Honor of 

the Founding of Paris 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch .and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra got a head 
‘Start, yesterday afternoon, in the 
local celebration of the 2000th anni- 
\versary of the founding of the city 
(Of Paris. The official festivities 
hereabouts will begin next Tuesday 
at the State House. But the Boston 
Symphony concerts of yesterday 

ternoon and tonight consist en- 
'tirely of French music in observ- 
ance of the establishment of what 
was to become The City of Light. 


 Faure’s Prelude to “Penelope,” is 
followed by Arthur Honegger’s 
Fifth Symphony, which receives: 
first performances anywhere; De-| 
bussy’s “Clouds” and “Festivals,” 
and the Third Symphony of Roussel. 
Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, | 
ished last December in Paris, was. 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky | 
‘usic Foundation, dedicated to the | 
emory of Mme. Nathalie Kousse-| 
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anise most recent WSrk of Honeg- 


r is not precisely outgiving or 
athiable in what it has to say, but 
rather music of inward brooding and 
high seriousness. It would be in- 
teresting to know how much is re- 
flected in it of Honegger's resent 
state, for the distinguished Franco- 
Swiss composer is said to have been 
seriously sick. One or two hearings 
are not enough for more than super- 
ficial acquaintance. But at the mo- 
ment it is possible to point out its’ 
essentially condensed style, its bold 


and original substance and the im- 1 
pressive. orchestral mastery. More) | 
than that will have to await future: ; 


performances. 

It was time to play again the 
‘buoyant and spirited Third Sym- 
phony of Roussel, one of the few 


‘vyorks commissioned for the 50th | 


‘anniversary of the Boston Sym- 


‘phony which have shown qualities ; 


| endurance. In fact, here is a 
Callie masterpiece, vivid of color 
and immensely clever in the way it 
is made, brimming over with rhyth- 
mic vitality. Furthermore, the basic 
charm of Roussel’s style, his en- 
gaging good nature are perceived in 
( age. 
i were’ it not for the songs and some 
‘of the chamber music, the name of 
Gabriel Faure would have about dis- 
‘appeared from contemporary con- 
cert programs. Yet his name 1s 


by 
respected by most, and revered y i 
|some. The Prelude to “Penelope, — 


‘for example, had last been done at 


‘these concerts shortly after Faure’s | 


‘death, in 1924. Why not adventure 


aero those orchestral works. which, | 


though few, he left behind? Or re- 
Cire sas Requiem, a score of great 


tmerit?. Faure was a musician of 
superb taste and skill, and the seal | 
of fastidious craftsmanship is upon | 
everything of his which has en- — 


dured. 


Mr. Munch conducted the entire | 
program superlatively well, perhaps | 
achieving a peak of accomplishment — 
in the Symphony of Roussel. His — 
treatment of Debussy’s two Noc- | 
turnes was sensitive, delicate of | 
phrase and subtle of rhythm, yet 


straightforward and unassuming. 
told this concert was a succession 0 
diversified pleasures. _ | 
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The Rameau suite, or movements 
which Mr. Munch selected from 
the two suites that Vincent d’Indy 
arranged from Rameau’s opera, is 
pretty and formal in the ways of an 
earlier century and civilization, We 
believe it would have sounded bet- 
ter and more characteristic of its 
composer and period if it had been 
done by a much smaller number of 
players. 

Between Rameau and Roussel, if 
not between these two and Honeg- 
ger, a bond could be traced. But 
quite outside of those boundaries 
is the infinitely tender and poet- 
ical music of Debussy, Last night, 
unfortunately, this music — the 
“Nuages” and the “Fetes” — was 
given as rough, insensitive and 
coarse-handled a performance as 
we remember in a long time. The 
Nuages was much too fast and 
without atmosphere. The Fetes was 


rushed through and its climax sen-| 
sationalized. And where was the 


fineness of tone, the precision, the 
sensitive finish and subtlety of 
nuance for which this orchestra, 
especially, is famous? The per- 
formance was an injury to De- 
bussy. 

Roussel’s brilliant neo - classic 
symphony was well programmed 
for the conclusion of the concert. 


Munch Conducts French 
Music in Honor of 
the Founding of Paris 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra got a head 
start, yesterday afternoon, in the 
local celebration of the 2000th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city 
of Paris. The official festivities 
hereabouts will begin next Tuesday 
at the State House. But the Boston 
Symphony concerts of yesterday 
afternoon and tonight consist en- 
tirely of French music in observ- 
ance of the establishment of what 
was to become The City of Light. 


Faure’s Prelude to “Penelope,” is 
followed by Arthur Honegger’s 
Fifth Symphony, which receives 
first performances anywhere; De- 
bussy’s “Clouds” and “Festivals,” 
and the Third Symphony of Roussel. 

Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, fin- 
ished last December in Paris, was 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation, dedicated to the 
memory of Mme. Nathalie Kousse- 
vitzky, and is now performed by. 
permission of this orchestra’s former | 
conductor. It is a somewhat mas-| 


e, set in three movements, | 
ond abviously a work of intellectual 
quality. The idiom is brisk and 
contemporary, although the very be- 
ginning suggests the paradoxical 
circumstance of archaicisms and 


modernitie, woven, the same 
fabric. 3-0-4 
This most recen rk of Honeg- 


ger is not precisely outgiving or 
amiable in what it has to say, but 
rather music of inward brooding and 
high seriousness. It would be in- 
teresting to know how much is re- 
flected in it of Honegger’s present 
state, for the distinguished Franco- 
Swiss composer is said to have been 
seriously sick. One or two hearings 
are not enough for more than super- 
ficial acquaintance. But at the mo- 
ment it is possible to point out iis 
essentially condensed style, its bold 
and original substance and the im- 
pressive orchestral mastery. More 
than that will have to await future 
performances. Ri 

It was time to play again the 


‘buoyant and spirited Third Sym- 


phony of Roussel, one of the few 
works commissioned for the 50th 
anniversary of the Boston Sym: 
phony which have shown qualities 
of endurance. In fact, here is a 
Gallic masterpiece, vivid of colot 
and immensely clever 1n the wa) it 
is made, brimming over with rhyth- 
mic vitality. Furthermore, the basic 
charm of Roussel’s style, his = 
gaging good nature are perceiver in 
ry page. 

 atece ie Dat for the songs and some 
of the chamber music, the name 0 
Gabriel Faure would have about ‘ is- 
appeared from contemporary con- 
‘cert programs. Yet his name Ss 
‘respected by most, and revered Dy 
isome. The Prelude to “Penelope, 
for example, had last been done a! 
these concerts shortly after Faure . 
death. in 1924. Why not adventur 
into those orchestral works which, 
though few, he left behind? O1 re 
vive the Requiem, a score of great 
merit? Faure was a musician © 
superb taste and skill, and the sea! 
of fastidious craftsmanship is upon 
everything of his which has en: 
dured. 

Mr. Munch conducted the entire 
program superlatively well, perhaps 
achieving a peak of accomplishmen' 
in the Symphony of Roussel. His 
treatment of Debussy’s two Noc- 
turnes was sensitive, delicate of 
phrase and subtle of rhythm, yé' 
straightforward and unassuming. Al! 
told this concert was a succession of 
diversified pleasures. 
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yymphony Preview 


2,000th Anniversary of Paris 
To Be Celebrated by Premiere 


By Harold Rogers 


What are 2,000 years to an ele- | 
gant lady like Paris? She'll but 
fill her hair with flowers, part 
her lips in half a smile, beckon 
with her dreamy eyes. and her 
years will rest lightly. Who cares 
if historians date her back to 53 
B.C.? If you have trouble in 
totaling her years, remember that 
calendars are capricious vB. are 
not to be trusted. 3- ~) al 

But anniversaries are helpful 
in the world of music. They give 
excuses for festivals and material 
for programs. Last year was 
Bach’s 200th, and there was 
hardly a hamlet that didn’t re- 
member the master with at least 
one concert of his works. This 
years is Sibelius’s 85th, so the 
venerable Finn is now getting 
his share of attention. 

Paris, too, will have a party 
this week end in Symphony Hall. 
Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will honor 
her first 2.000 years with a pro- 
gram of French music—music 
that Mr. Munch loves so much 
and conducts superbly, He will 
play Faure’s Prelude to “Penel- 
ope,’ Debussy’s “Nuages” and 
“Fetes,’ Roussel’s Third Sym- 
phony, and Honegger’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

It is the Honegger Fifth that is 
of especial interest, since these 
‘performances will constitute its 
world premiere, This will not be 
the first time that Mr. Munch has 
brought out a new work by 
Honegger. In Paris on Oct. 22, 

1944, he conducted the initial per- 
formance of “Chant de Libéra- 
tion” for baritone, chorus, and 
orchestra. Honegger dedicated his 
Third Symphony, the “Litur- 
gique,” to Mr. Munch who con- 
ducted its premiére in Zurich on 
Aug. 17, 1946. Though not a 
premiere, Mr. Munch presented 
the Second Symphony for Strings 
when he made his own debut with 
aa. Boston Symphony on Dec, 27, 
1946. 


The Fifth Symphony was com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation and is dedie 
cated to Natalie Koussevitzky. 
Honegger composed it in Paris 
last year, completing the sketch 
of the first movement on Sept. 3 
and the orchestration of the last 
movement on Dec. 3. It is in three 
movements, as indeed are all his 
symphonies, 


Under the title on the score 
Honegger supplies a cryptic sube 
title in parentheses—‘‘di tre re’’— 
the symphony of the three D’s, 
Each movement comes to a con- 
clusion, pianissimo, on a low D. 
If the composer had any specific 
reason, he did not divulge it in 
his score. 

The work is acerb in its hare 
monies, mature in the strength 
of its conception, and deeply in- 
trospective. The first movement 
in three time is marked Grave. 
The second is an Allegretto in 
three-eight time that is inter- 
rupted by two Adagio sections in 
four time. The third, also in com- 
mon time, is an Allegro marcato. 
The symphony requires almost 27 
minutes for performance. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


This spring France, and other 
parts of the world, will celebrate 
the 2000th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Paris. In anticipation of that 
event, Charles Munch is offering at 
this week’s Symphony Concerts an 
all-French program. 

This list, which had its first hear- 
ing yesterday afternoon, avoids the 
more hackneyed French pieces and 
also those that are admittedly first 
class, the exception to this general 
rule being Debussy’s Two Noce- 
turnes, “Clouds” and “Festivals.” 
The Fifth Symphony of Arthur 
Honegger, whose birthplace was 
France even if his blood was Swiss, 


- 


Was heard yesterday for’ ais 
tiny. 4-/0 =F P | 


It is one of the many works writ- 
ton for the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation and dedicated to the 
memory of Natalia Koussevitzky. 
‘Dr. Koussevitsky, who commis- 
sioned the piece will himself con- 
duct it in the final concert of this 
summer's Berkshire Festival, but 
he permitted his successor to con- 
duct the actual premiere. The score 
was completed on Dec. 3 last. 

For his first number Mr. Munch 
chose the Prelude to Faure’s opera, 
“Penelope,” last heard in Symphony 
Hall in 1924, shortly after the com- 
poser’s death; and the program 
ends with Roussel’s_ relatively 
familiar Third Symphony, written 
for the 50th anniversary season of 
our orchestra. 

The new Honegger Symphony is 
strong, uncompromising music. on 
the dissonant and angular side, but 
compelling, nevertheless. Honegger 
Knows what he is about: he writes 
with sincerity as well as with skill 
and the result is a take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition. A disquieting sugves- 
tion of Shostakovitch (Scherzo of 
the First Symphony) in the second 
movement may, of course, have heen 
entirely accidental. 

The Prelude to Faure’s opera fs 
full of nice sounds and there are 
Wagnerian overtones. The music is 
also somewhat invertebrate, and it 
is easy to see why the opera, as 
heard in concert form in Cambridge 
at the Faure centennial festival of 
1945, proved monotonous if often 
affecting. 

Roussel’s Symphony is a vigorous 
athletic work that Mr. Munch has 
made peculiarly his own. It Suits 
his temperament better than do 
the Debussy Nocturnes, especially 
“Clouds,” which one fears will never 
sound again as Koussevitzky made 
it to sound, “Festivals,” by the way, 
went very much better, since the 
emphasis here is on line and rhythm 
rather than on color. ; 

The thumpity-thump first move. 
ment of the Roussel Symphony js 
the weakest part of it. The Adagia 
reaches emotional heights, though 
not cert to eof ane aale do 

, piece with the 
rest, res the two final movements 
are tively and_= invigorating 
wrthal melodically andealing® ae: 


terday 
Prelude 


Roussel 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Despite the excellence of all its 
parts, this concert proved to be 
one of the lesser pleasures of the 
season, It contained, however, an 
important new symphony, and 
this is enough to make any oc- 
casion interesting. 3-/005/, | 

The symphony is Arthur Honeg- | 
gers Symphony No. 5, a work 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Musie Foundation and completed 
in December of 1950, and this was 
its first performance, It may be! 
Said at the outset that the overall | 


mood of the work is melancholy | 
if not indeed tragic. Unlike most! 
of Honegger’s music it is very 
personal in expression and it con- 
tains, or so it seems to me on 
first hearing, many things that 
point to considerable program- 
matic significance. 

The beginning is especially 
impressive as Honegger, speak- 
ing in his own exceedingly 
original language (that is quite 
unlike anything else), states a 
very broad melodic theme in 
massive chords of great tension, 
much like the thick chordal pre- 
judes of the baroque masters of 
the keyboard only with har- 
monies such as would have ap- 
palled them. This leads to a 
more animated section notable 
for a brief trumpet figure that 
Keeps rising step-wise to -cul- 
minate at last in a most an- 
Suished statement, The move- 
ment then subsides into an ex- 


tremely dolorous not say pathet- 
ical postlude. 


Pick up Tune 


Although lighter and drier in 


Character and beginning with a 
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PASTE OVER 


fleet duet of the clarinet and vio- 
lins, the second movement quickly 
returns to the mood of the close 
of the first. In its most serious 
moments the flutes pick up a silly 
tune to suggest a sort of whistling 
in the dark, and .the movement, 
following a return of the more an- 
imated. material, ends quietly. So, 
too, does the finale, which for all 
its initial vigor, is overcast with 


It is, 


rchestra is out of town 
ae gies returning on ee 
90 for a Tuesday night a ~ay 
and on March 23 for a ae - a 
day. performance of Bach r hep 
Matthew Passion with . ne 
Addison, Martha Lipton, ao 
Lloyd, Marko Rothmuller an aed 
chorus of the Harvard Glee ow . 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 


hia. ° 9 > 
‘tComposer’s ‘Fifth’ Given 


serious | 


sos First Performance by Munch 


there m 


Strauss | By Harold Rogers 


with hiduen pictorial and emotion- 
al devices), it would doubtless re- 
veal the Fifth Symphony to be a 
vivid personal utterance. In the 
‘meantime it speaks eloquent] 
‘enough of tragedy to establish 
its character glossary or no, And 
it speaks, too, in one of the most 


original and powerful musica! 
voices of the day. 

The concert began with the 
Classically reposed Prelude to 
Faure’s ‘Penelope,’ also a work 
touched throughout with melan- 
choly but of a more impersonal] 
quality. It is very sensitive music 
emphasizing the dark, rapturous 


qualities of the low strings but at 
the same time virile and noble o! 
spirit. The concert ended with 
Roussel’s Third Symphony, again 
a work generally low in lyrical 
appeal and dark of mood despite 
its brassy exuberances, its well- 
stressed rhythms and its vari- 
egated orchestral colors. 


Only Relief 


The only relief from the pro- 
gram’'s general heaviness, indeed. 
were the two Debussy excerpts, 
but these were not enough and| 
are, moreover, on the over-done' 
side. What was needed to give 
this concert its proper post-inter- 
‘mission balance, it seemed to me. 
‘was a good old symphony filled 
with extended lyrical charm: 
Beethoven's Pastoral, for instance. 
{This program just didn’t add up 
ito real fulfillment. 


The new Fifth Symphony by 
Arthur Honegger is one of those 
rare works that have all the ear- 
marks, not of instant popularity, 
but of lasting greatness. It is im- 
bued with the eloquence and the 
inevitableness of a Beethoven. It 
is magnificently tragic in the dra- 
matic terms of Euripides. It is 
filled with the anguished spirit of 
Jeremiah’s warnings of disaster. 


Though the composer has given 
us no clue to the inner meaning 
of his symphony, its moods are 
far too expressive to leave us 
wholly uninformed. Honegger 
may not have had a specific pro- 
gram in mind; but if he did have 
one and has chosen to withhold it, 
we have no right to supply one of 
our own. We do have a right, how- 
ever, to describe how certain 
music makes us feel. While no two 
people may have the same reac- 
tion to the same thing, a good 
composition will affect the ma- 
jority of open-minded listéners in 
about the same way. 

The three movements of. this 
deeply introspective work were 
heard for the first time anywhere 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Charles Munch and_ the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented it in a French program 
dedicated to the city of Paris in 
honor of its 2,000th anniversary. 

Written last year, this sym- 
phony appears as the flower of 
the composer’s maturity. Honeg- 
ger was the member of the famous 
French Six who produced such 
novelties as “Pacific 231” and 
“Rugby.” His Fifth is the expres- 
sion of a man’who has come to 

grips with - vital issues, whose 


iy 
Pay 


_ earlier concern with railroad 

locomotives and football games is 

quite forgotten. P= M«SF nam, 
ee 


Honegger’s cryptic subtitle—“qj 
tre re”’—is derived from the fact 
that each of the three movements 
ends on a low D. It is Played by 
the timpani and the contrabasses 
pizzicati: indeed, the timpanist 
has only these three notes to play, 

The first movement, marked 
Grave, opens with strong, an- 
guished progressions in contrary 
motion. The second theme, more 
melodic, is like a poignant elegy. 
The development then becomes 
increasingly tortured until it cy]- 
Minates in a long blast from the 
trumpet. Then the first theme 
returns, embellished by filigree 
trom the woodwinds. The scoring 
is handled with remarkable econ- 
omy. 

The second movement is an Al- 
legretto in scherzo mood, though 
a sober undercurrent. is never 
Wholly absent. The lighter por- 
tions consist mainly of a Piquant 
dialogue of melodies that mingle 
IN sportive and argumentative 
Ways over staccato Chords. This 
scherzo treatment is interrupted 
by two Adagio sections, both of 
Which are filled with urgency and 
longing. | 

hae eee 


The last movement — 
Marcato — js Painted 


high-strung 
ter-tongue b] 


erges like some 

ision of hope but does 

not stay for long. In the develop- 

ment the elements of hope and 

disaster appear to wrestle until 

the climax, Then in the coda the 

music falls away as if from exe 

haustion. The Symphony con- 
cludes simply and quietly. 

Mr. Munch also Zave exeellent 
readings of Fauré’s Prelude to 
“Penélope,” Debussy’s ‘““Nuages” 
and “Fétes,” and Roussel’s exy- 
berant Symphony No. 3 in G 
minor. The Roussel work Was a 
gala conclusion to a Gallic day, 
It is replete with ocular and Ivrie 


cal melodies, splas 

circus flavor, The 

Sang of Parades, ’ 
revelry—a fitting climax to a 


program honoring Paris’s first two 
thousand years, , 


Symphony Concert 


Garnell, 
Daniel 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The St. Matthew Passion of 
Sebastian Bach, one of the monu- 


mental glories of music, yesterday 
received a truly beautifu] per- 
formance, a performance informed 
With deep musical feeling and 


With deyotiona] rofundity S 
well. >. 2% | Neatd, 
| There was, for fhe rst time ‘in 


\Many a season, a really first-class 
quartet of soloists. There was 
also a particularly well-trained 
chorus from the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Chora] 
Society, a chorus with a rather 
tone light quality but of admir- 
able vocal precision. There was, 
for its very brief role in the open- 
ing chorus, a smartly responding 
choir of boys from Trinity church. 
And there was, as always, the or- 
Chestra itself with such instru- 
mental soloists as Georges Lau- 
rent, fiute; Ralph Gomberg, oboe; 
Richard Burgin, violin; E. Power 
Biggs, organ, and Daniel Pink- 
ham, harpsichord, to Supply the 
orchestral accompaniment, the 
‘Solo obbligatos and the continuo 
for the recitatives. 
DEPENDS ON WORDS 
Yet it was the devotional qual- 
ity that set this performance 
apart, and this quality sprang di- 
rectly from Charles Munch, who 
has long since made it clear that 
he ranks with the foremost Bach 
Players of the day. What he does 
here—as he did in the St. John 
Passion of last season—is sub- 
ordinate everything to the Gos- 
pel itself. Everything depends 
on the words. No climax is al]- 
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in the second 
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In his cutting of ‘Sha score, 
which in its entirety’ would run 
more than three and a half hours, 
Mr, Munch emphasizes the litur- 
gical aspects even more. For he 
omits many of the great solo arias 
and ariosos of non-Scriptural 
character interpolated by Bach 

as poetic reflections on the narra- 
ive of the Passion in favor of the 
narrative itself. . 

Omitted yesterday were “Grief 
and Pain,” “Never Will My Heart 
Refuse Thee,” “Gladly Will I,” 
“Behold, Behold,” “Give Me Back 
Bie Dearest Master,” “Come 

d Cross” and others (to use 

r English titles though this 
eiahce is sung in German). 
Included, however, were a num- 
ber of accompanied recitatives 
and nearly all of the recitativo 
secco, a fact that made clear the 
conductor’s devotional -approach 
to this gigantic work. Neverthe- 
less, it is an approach that still 
stresses the lyrical, profoundly 
contemplative aspect of the Pas-| 
sion while giving it additional 
‘unity in the blending of the Gos-. 
pel with the non-Gospel reflec- 
tions in the arias chosen. 
SPLENDIDLY CHOSEN 


“The soloists ‘yesterday, as in-' 


dicated above, were not less than 
sera chosen. David Lloyd, 
en assuming the exceedingly 
It role of the Evangelist, 
forth his recitative with re- 
Tiireabie felicity of voice and ex- 
pressiveness. Marko Rosenmul- 
ler, also appearing again in the 
role of Jesus, has gained stature 
immeasurably since we last heard 


him, and he made the part musi-. 
cally and dramatically very Neri 


tive and touching. 
a Adele Addison, whose voice 
is to gain in musicianship and 


lality with every appearance, 


S Y: with sg ag clarity and 


and Martha Lipton, 


ng h i vat appearance here, 


ct = a Garell "The 
ch like all choruses of non- 
eetbeniorat calibre, was at its 


best in full voice, managed the | 


ans pianissimos enforced on it 


by the conductor pretty well. Save 


for an accident in a matter of at- 
tack in one of the recitatives, the 
orchestral performance was nota- 
bly clear and poised and: balanced 
‘throughout. The occasion was so 
elevated in spirit-the audience 


‘seemed at a loss to know whether 


to applaud or not, so the final 
reception was very mild indeed, 
yet from the attention it gave the 
music throughout the two hours 
and 20 minutes of the perform- 
ance.it,.was clearly enraptured 
throughout. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony Concert falling on 
Gooc Friday has always posed a 
special problem, the conventional 
solution being to place it a day 
ahead. Mr. Munch resolves the 
difficulty by turning the occasion 
into a sort of religious service. In 
other words, he performs a Bach 
passion, originally intended, for 


church performances on this jpar- 


ticular day. Last year it was the 


“St. John” and now it is the “St. 


Matthew.” It may also be suggested 
that Mr. Munch, unlike his prede- 


cessor, is strong for seasonal ob- 
-servances, having given us in the 


| concerts immediately preceding 
| Christmas Ba “Christmas” Ora- 
torio. 3.34 - fet 

We ae? it le | to owe 
the “St. Matthew” Passion in spe- 
cial concerts, and Dr. Koussevitzky 
preferred to make it an afternoon 
and evening affair. In order to 


bring it within something like the 


proper dimensions of a symphony 
concert, Mr. Munch has made some 
excisions. As it was, yesterday's 
concert was considerably longer 
than the average Friday matinee. 


Mr. Munch’s way with these Bach. 
_ choral works is very personal, since 


he emphasizes above everything 
else the note of tenderness. This 
was a singularly subdued perform- 
ance of the “St. Matthew,” a full 
tone being resorted to only in the 
tty really dramatic moments and 
in. the great choruses that begin 


and close the work. The first of 
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displayed a contralto voice of. 
beautiful quality and exactitude. 
Grant Garnell in a smaller role 
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text. The general dynamic level 
is subdued. Massiveness is never 
intruded, though this is not to 
say that as the central tragedy 
nears in the second part that dra- 
matic vehemence and tension is 
absent. 

In his cutting of the score, 
which in its entirety would run 
more than three and a half hours, 
Mr. Munch emphasizes the litur- 
gical aspects even more. For he 
omits many of the great solo arias 
and ariosos of non-Scriptural 
character interpolated by Bach 
as poetic reflections on the narra- 
tive of the Passion in favor of the 
narrative itself. 

Omitted yesterday were “Grief 
and Pain,” “‘Never Will My Heart 
Refuse Thee,” “Gladly Will I,” 
“Behold, Behold,” “Give Me Back 
My Dearest Master,” “Come 
Blessed Cross” and others (to use 
their English titles though this 
performance is sung in German). 
Included, however, were a num- 
ber of accompanied recitatives 
and nearly all of the recitativo 
secco, a fact that made clear the 
conductor’s devotional -approach 
to this gigantic work. Neverthe- 
less, it is an approach that still 
Stresses the lyrical, profoundly 
contemplative aspect of the Pas- 
sion while giving it additional 
unity in the blending of the Gos- 
pel with the non-Gospel reflec- 
tions in the arias chosen. 
SPLENDIDLY CHOSEN 

The soloists yesterday, as in- 
dicated above, were not less than 
splendidly chosen. David Lloyd, 
again assuming the exceedingly 
difficult role of the Evangelist, 
set forth his recitative with re- 
markable felicity of voice and ex- 
pressiveness. Marko Rosenmul- 
ler, also appearing again in the 
role of Jesus, has gained stature 
immeasurably since we last heard 
him, and he made the part musi- 
cally and dramatically very effec- 
tive and touching. 

Adele Addison, whose voice 
seems to gain in musicianship and 
quality with every appearance, 
sang with exceptional clarity and 
distinctness, and Martha Lipton, 
making her first appearance here, | 


proved capable. The chorus,’ 


‘which like all choruses of non- 


professional calibre, was at its’ 


} 


best in ful! voice, managed the 


triple pianissimos enforced on it 
by the conductor pretty well. Save 
for an accident in a matter of at- 
tack in one of the recitatives, the 
orchestral performance was nota- 
bly clear and poised and balanced 
throughout. The occasion was so 
elevated in spirit the audience 


seemed at a loss to know whether 
‘to applaud or not, so the final 


reception was very mild indeed, 
yet from the attention it gave the 
music throughout the two hours 
and 20 minutes of the perform- 
ance it was clearly enraptured 


| throughout. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony Concert falling on 
Gooc Friday has always posed & 
special problem, the conventional 
solution being to place it a day 
ahead. Mr. Munch resolves the 
difficulty by turning the occasion 
into a sort of religious service. In 
other words, he performs a Bach 
passion, originally intended. for 
church performances on this »ar- 
ticular day. Last year it was the 
“St. John” and now it is the “St. 
Matthew.” It may also be suggested 
that Mr. Munch, unlike his prede- 
cessor, is strong for seasonal ob- 


servances, having given us in the 


concerts immediately preceding 


Christmas Bach’s, “Chrisgmas” Ora- 
Lorio. 3 ol -3/ } -_¥ 


We are accustomed to hearing 
the “St. Matthew” Passion in spe- 
cial concerts, and Dr. Koussevitzky 
preferred to make it an afternoon 
and evening affair. In order to 
bring it within something like the 
proper dimensions of a symphony 
concert, Mr. Munch has made some 
excisions. As it was, yesterday's 
concert was considerably longer 
than the average Friday matinee. 

Mr. Munch’s way with these Bach 
choral works is very personal, since 
he emphasizes above everything 
else the note of tenderness. This 
Was a singularly subdued perform- 
ance of the “St. Matthew,” a full 
tone being resorted to only in the 
few really dramatic moments and 
in the great choruses that begin 
and close the work. The first of 
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Martha Lipton, contralto so- 
loist in Bach’s “Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” to be pre- 
sented by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, March 23 
and 24, 


these was the least successful por- 
tion, since the division of the 
chorus into two parts made for 
thinness of tone. particularly in 
the soprano section. The chorus 
at these concerts, by the way, is 
the combined choirs of Harvard 
and Radcliffe, as trained by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. In the main. 
Mr. Munch’s disembodied approach 
is effective, though there are times. 
as in the famous chorus of the 
Disciples, “Lord, is it I?” when the 
rightness of his procedure is open 
to question. 

The important role of the Evan- 
gelist narrator is assigned in these 
performances to David Lloyd, who 
yesterday coped very well with the 
difficult tessitura and delivered the 
text in a fashion duly meaningful 
and expressive. We have heard the 
music of Jesus more richly sung 
than it was yesterday by Marko 
Rothmuller, but his singing was 
quite in keeping with the general 
spirit of the performance, as was 
that of the other bass, Grant Gar- 
nell, Martha Lipton brought grati- 
fying warmth and volume of tone 
to the contralto part, and Adele 





ison sang the soprano airs and 
rear re with the finish and the 
fine musicianship that we have 
come to expect from her. Daniel 
Pinkham officiated at the harpsi- 
chord and E. Power Biggs at the 
organ, and the orchestra played 
superbly. One was reminded afresh 
of the many beautiful color effects 
that Bach has achieved in his sub- 
lime masterpiece. 


Munch Conducts Pre- 


Easter Performances of 


“St. Matthen” Passion 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

Charles Munch yesterday after- 
noon conducted the first of two pre- 
Easter performances of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew” Passion at Symphony 
Hall. Because of the religious na- 
ture of this work 1t was appropriate 
to place the usual Friday Boston 
Symphony concert of the week on 
Good Friday, something always 
avoided when the program consists 
of secular music. 

The choruses were those of the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, prepared by their 
conductor, G. Wallace Woodworth. 
The soloists were Adele Addison, so- 
prano; » Martha Lipton, contralto; 
David Lloyd, tenor (The Evangelist) ; 
Marko Rothmueller, bass (Jesus), 
and Grant Garnell, bass. The or- 
ganist was E. Power Biggs, and the 
harpsichordist for the accompani- 
ments to the _ recitatives, aniel 


Pinkham 2 ~2.¢°5( 
With his lsaTla nte@try ahd 


Church background as a young mu- 
sician, Mr. Munch seems ito have 
unusual approach to Sreat 
ligious works suitable for concert 
performance. As has been noted be- 
fore, it may be that such music 
arouses the German side of his na- 
ture. At any rate, Mr. Munch has 
presented Bach's “St. John” Passion 
and “Christmas Oratorio” 
surety of style and an emotional 
intensity which Stand somewhere 
between French Clarity and Ger- 
man weight. 

SO it was again 
Matthew” Passion yesterday, and 
on berformance was one of gran- 
eur and overwhelming emotional 
eg The choruses had been well 
lrg aS usual with Mr. Wood- 
bs and they sang superbly if 
tng, ene again, with the girls’ 
aan te too heavily in balance. What| 
‘as especially rewarding was the'| 
Prevailing Clarity with which 


at} 


re 


WI] [ n a 


With the “St 


FADED TEXT 


Bach’s wonderful polyphony came 
over. Another was the rhythmic 
vitality, and a third the balance be- 
tween the choral voices and the 
small orchestra. 

The soloists, always .a_ difficult 
problem with the “St. Matthew” 
Passion, were remarkably good in- 
dividually, and as a body. Miss Ad- 
dison’s beautiful soprano soared 
easefully in the aria “Aus liebe wil! 
mein Heiland sterben,” and Miss 
Lipton gave as fine account as T 
have heard of “Ebarme Dich.” But 
the great burden falls upon the 
tenor who sings the endless recita- 
tives of the Evangelist. Mr. Llovd 
did them superbly, with a stvle 
that approached perfection. and 
with feeling instead of the con- 
ventional sickness of the average 
soloist who attempts the part. Mr 
Rothmueller uttered the word: of 
Jesus with suitable subdued and 
mystic effect, and Mr. Garnel} 
though his voice had a rough edge. 
was adequate, 

Mr. Munch had cut enough of 
choruses, chorales. arias and even 
some of the Evangelist’s recitatives 
to put this voluminous work with- 
in two and one-half hours perform- 
ing time. This meant, however. that 
there was still a large proportion of 
recitative, which musically is the 
least interesting aspect of the “St. 
Matthew” Passion. Especially was 
this true in the first half To my 
mind the second part contains the 
highest concentration of Bach at 
his most emotional and dramatic.| 
including that moment which is | 
perhaps one of the, mostt frighten- | 
ing in all music when the mob cries. 
on a diminished seventh chard. 
‘“Barrabas!” 

some of the greatest moments in 
all music, dedicated and profound, 
tender and exalted, are Bach’s 
chorales. Those were sung with 
untorgettable beauty. an ensemble 
which was without flaw. even 
though a high organ note began to 
cipher in “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden.” Luckily Mr. Biggs was 
able to stop it. He and Mr. Pink- 
ham, added measurably to the suc- 
cess of the whole. 
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Martha Lipton, contralto so- 
loist in Bach’s “Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” to be pre- 
sented by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, March 23 
and 24, 


these was the least successful por- 
tion, since the division of the 
chorus into two parts made for 
thinness of tone, particularly in 
the soprano section. The chorus 
at these concerts, by the way, is 
the combined choirs of Harvard 
and Radcliffe, as trained by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. In the main, 
Mr. Munch’s disembodied approach 
is effective, though there are times, 
as in the famous chorus of the 
Disciples, “Lord, is it 1?” when the 
rightness of his procedure is open 
to question. 

The important role of the Evan- 
gelist narrator is assigned in these 
performances to David Lloyd, who 
yesterday coped very well with the 
difficult tessitura and delivered the 
text in a fashion duly meaningful 
and expressive. We have heard the 
music of Jesus more richly sung 
than it was yesterday by Marko 
Rothmuller, but his singing was 
quite in keeping with the general 
spirit of the performance, as was 
that of the other bass, Grant Gar- 
nell. Martha Lipton brought grati- 
fying warmth and volume of tone 
to the contralto part, and Adele 


ison sang the soprano airs and 
tary edie with the finish and the 
fine musicianship that we have 
come to expect from her. Daniel 
Pinkham officiated at the harpsi- 
chord and E. Power Biggs at the 
organ, and the orchestra played 
superbly. One was reminded afresh 
of the many beautiful color effects 
that Bach has achieved in his sub- 


lime masterpiece. 


Munch Conducts Pre- 
Easter Performances of 


“St. Matthew” Passion 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Charles Munch yesterday after- 
noon conducted the first of two pre- 
Raster performances of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew” Passion at Symphony 
Hall. Because of the religious na- 
ture of this work it was appropriate 
to place the usual Friday Boston 
Symphony concert of the week on 
Good Friday, something always 
avoided when the program consists 
of secular music. 

The choruses were those of the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, prepared by their 
conductor, G. Wallace Woodworth. 
The soloists were Adele Addison, so- 
prano;* Martha Lipton, contralto; 
David Lloyd, tenor (The Evangelist) ; 
Marko Rothmueller, bass (Jesus), 
and Grant Garnell, bass. The or- 
ganist was E. Power Biggs, and the 
harpsichordist for the accompani- 
ments to the recitatives, aniel 
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church background as a young mu- 
sician, Mr. Munch seems to have an 
unusual approach to great re- 
ligious works suitable for concert 
performance. As has been noted be- 
fore, it may be that such music 
arouses the German side of his na- 
ture. At any rate, Mr. Munch has 
presented Bach s “St. John” Passion 
and Christmas Oratorio” With a 
surety of style and an emotional 
intensity which stand somewhere 
between French Clarity and Ger- 
man weight. 

So it Was again with the “St 
Matthew” Passion yesterday, and 
yb performance was one of gran- 
Cul and overwhelming emotional} 
i hag The choruses had been well 
rained, as usual with Mr. Wood- 
worth, and they sang superbly if 
a ae again, with the girls’ 
serene too heavily in balance. What | 
vas especially rewarding was the’ 
Prevailing clarity with which 


FADED TEXT 


Bach’s wonderful polyphony came 
over. Another was the rhythmic 
vitality, and a third the balance be- 
tween the choral voices and the 
small orchestra. 

The soloists, always a difficult 
problem with the “St. Matthew” 
Passion, were remarkably good in- 
dividually, and as a body. Miss Ad- 
dison’s beautiful soprano soared 
easefully in the aria “Aus liebe wil] 
mein Heiland sterben,” and Miss 
Lipton gave as fine account as T 
have heard of “Ebarme Dich.” But 
the great burden falls upon the 
tenor who sings the endless recita- 
tives of the Evangelist. Mr. Llovd 
did them superbly, with a style 
that approached perfection. and 
with feeling instead of the con- 
ventional sickness of the averase 
soloist who attempts the part. Mr. 
Rothmueller uttered the words of 
Jesus with suitable subdued and 
mystic effect, and Mr. Garnell 
though his voice had a rough edge. 
was adequate. 

Mr. Munch had cut enough of 
choruses, chorales, arias and even 
some of the Evangelist’s recitatives 
to put this voluminous work with- 
In two and one-half hours perform- 
ing time. This meant, however. that 
there was still a large proportion of 
recitative, which musically is the 
least interesting aspect of the “St. 
Matthew” Passion. Especially was 
this true in the first half. To my 
mind the second part contains the 
highest concentration of Bach at 
his most emotional and dramatic, | 
including that moment which is. 
perhaps one of the, mostt frighten- | 
ing in all music when the moh cries 


on a diminished seventh chard 
“Barrabas!” 

some of the greatest moments in 
all music. dedicated and nrofoaund. 
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the performance, either ,in the Mahler Fifth and Haydn : 

a eapella. work or with orchestral 5 

accompaniment, Many niceties in Score at Symphony Hall 

dynamics ‘and shading appeared | isd . rei 
in the familiar chorales.. There By CYRUS D 

were excellent contrasts In I Ac- Richard Burgin, concertmaster 

knowledge me, my keeper,” for and associate conductor of the Bos- 
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iv sheer beauty of tone, ex- Auriol of the French Republic, the ’ ( HARLES MUNCH, Music Director 

. ere. eer ae ” phrasing, Mr. Symphony Hall ~dipeerg ms ber Ee 
iowa’ tenor would be difficul advanced to pe iy te yr g Is Pp _ , ee ; | 
to surpass. He sang the long rols i eng ey me de siinniatea Gf % S PROUD+TO ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL CONCERT 
of the Evangelist seanaplye Te Haydn's Sinfonie Concertante - B- ; HONORING 
with clarity of enunclaudr. cl flat, Op. 84, and the Fifth Sym- 4 
voice has an appealing ring anc ‘phony: of Mahler. 3 as 
warmth. ~ Both scores went beautifully yes- : His Excellency 

Mr. Rothmiiller’s bass solor, terday afternoon, prompting the re- ? 
presenting the words ol Jesus, flection that if Mr. Munch, the or- 


were handled with strength anc chestra’s music director, is affec- F VINCEN $3 AURIOL 


{ate ee as excellen‘. tionately known as “Le beau 
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enunciation, good projection, ane! Charles,” Mr. Burgin somaya veg i President of the French Republic 
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d ame bh e certain dramatic ele- don, is reer yarn 8 anne l hig 
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ments—greater power, richness, ie old-fashioned concerto grosso. Constitution Hall, Washington 
and security, Accompanied by the There is a “concertina,”.or solo 7 
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heart with tears o’erflow, Wa‘ string orchestra. of */ 
eloauently and poignantly MA Yori One single wofd app oy 9 i, e 
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Score at Symphony Hall 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, was in 
charge of this week's concerts. 
Since the orchestra must give a 
special program 1n Washington, D. 
C., tonight for President Vincent 
Auriol of the French Republic, the 
Symphony Hall evening concert was 
advanced to Thursday, and the 
afternoon one played as usual ee 
Friday. The program consisted Ms 
Haydn's Sinfonie Concertante in B- 
flat, Op. 84, and the Fifth Sym- 
phony of ‘Mahler. | i 

Both scores went beautifully yes- 
terday afternoon, prompting the re- 
flection that if Mr. Munch, the or- 
chestra’s music director, is affec- 
tionately known as “Le beau 
Charles.’ Mr. Burgin equally de- 
serves to be called “Le bon homme 
Richard.” Haydn's work, a product 
of 1792 and first performed in Lon- 
don, is something between the sym- 
phonies of his finest period, and 
the old-fashioned concerto groOsso. 
There is a “concertina, . or solo 
group of oboe, bassoon, violin ana 


cello, contrasted e. 8/-5/ « 703.1) 
string orchestra. 3-3/2 iat 


One single wofd applies @to 


Sinfonie Concertante, and that 1s 


“lovely.” The writing is without a 
blemish, the general atmosphere 
serene and sunny. The solo instru. 
ments, collectively and in a few 
places alone, weave characteristic 
and radiant Haydn melodies against 
the rich background of massed 
strings. For some reason, this work 
had never been performed previ- 
ously at these concerts. Now that 1 
has been introduced, let us hope 1t 
will become a familiar friend. 
One of the many admirable as- 
pects of Mr. Burgin’s musicianship 
is his delight in the music of Mahler 
The old arguments about the total 
worth of that emotionally torment 


ed composer will persist always, 


and they come to the fore every 
time one of his major scores, lke 
the C-sharp minor Symphony, 1s 
played. The dark tunnels of gloom, 


the profusion of somewhat over- 


ripe tunes, the fanfares. the march- 
es, the eternal repetitions, cause 
some listeners to regard Mahler's 
music as from the wrong side of 
the tonal track. 


THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


IS PROUD«TO ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL CONCERT 
HONORING 


Alis Excell ency 
VINCENT AURIOL 


President of the French Republic 


SATURDAY, MARCH oe 


31, 1951, al 8:30 PLM. 


Constitution Hall, Washineton 


HONORARY PATRONS 


THE PRESIDENT AND Mrs. TRUMAN 


THe AMBASSADOR OF 
MORGENSTIERNE 


NORWAY AND MApAME MUNTHE DE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND Mrs. ACHESON 


PATRONS AND PATRONESSES 


Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 
Mr. and Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cabot 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Castle 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dewey 

Mrs. Reginald C. Foster 

Justice and Mrs. Felix Frankfurter 
Hon. and Mrs. Joseph C. Grew 
Hon. and Mrs. Christian Herter 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Jackson 
Hon. and Mrs. John W. McCormack 


Mme. Charles Munch 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Perkins 
Senator and Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall 
M. and Mme. Pierre Pau] Schweitzer 
Mr. and Mrs. Jouett Shouse 

Mr. and Mrs. John Simmons 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 


February 16, 1951 


Dear Saturday Subscriber: 


Several months before the public announcement 
of the impending visit of the President of France to 
America, Mr. Munch indicated his wish that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra give a concert in Wash- 
ington in honor of his eminent countryman. 


After consultation with authorities in Washington 
it was learned that such a concert would be most 
welcome provided it could take place on Saturday eve- 


ning, March 915t. 


To meet these ends it becomes necessary to ask 
the cooperation of Saturday night season ticket holders 
to advance the date of the Saturday concert, March 
gist, to Thursday evening, March 2gth. Will you 
kindly note the change in the date of this concert. 


Yours sincerely, 


Geo. EK. Jupp, 
Manager 


On the reverse side you will find the formal announcement of the 
Washington concert together with a list of the patrons who have 
kindly lent their names for this occasion. 


“But no amount of argumer will 
ever solve those problems, Either 
you take Mahler whole, or in part, 
or you reject him altogether, which: 
last is purist folly. Like the egg (I 
think it was Mark Twain's) that 
was good in parts, much of Mahl- 
er is good, and some of it is among 
the great, immortal pages of etern- 
‘ity. You find some of those in the 
Fifth Symphony: much of the sturm- 
isch bewegt section, some of the 
rondo, all of the adagietto and por- 
tions of the rondo finale. 
As for Mahler's extreme length, 
that, too, is a problem never to be 
solved, The best prescription is to 
sit quietly and patiently and enjoy 
what appeals to you, always in the 
hope that each hearing will bring 
new and increased delight. You 
can cut Mahler, but that is merely 
an evasion, and it is better, as in 
this week’s performances, to ac- 
cept it entire, and let the tissues 
of the sitting anatomy protest as 
they may. After all, a a of 
eternity is worth the trouble it 
takes to get it. | 

Mr. Burgin conducted Mahler 


| with high and appropriate intensi- 


| ty. The orchestra played superbly 
al the way, sounding rich and 
‘deep and grand. Mr. Burgin gen- 
| erously Shared the applause with 
‘trumpeter Volsin and hornist Sta- 
'gliano, as, at the end of the Haydn, 
‘he had done with Messrs. Krips, | 
Mayes, Gomberg and Allard of the | 
'“concertino.” 


Symphony Concert 


Program of th 
Hall yesterda 


Haydn 
Mahler 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

THE PRACTICE of not giving 
our own first desk soloists an op- 
portunity to play either solos or 
concerted solos in the vast but 
grievously neglected repertoire of 
the 18th and early 19th century 
has long been to me a source of 
considerable concern. 

After hearing yesterday’s fin 
performance of a truly exquisite 
Sinfonie Concertante for violin, 
‘cello, oboe and bassoon by Haydn, 
it will continue to be a source of 
concern if this sort of thing isn’t 
done more often. I don’t know 


such an interesting and such 
grateful opening. Yet, if it can be 
imagined, it was a first perform- 
ance at these concerts! hi 
Like most of the baroque con- 
certo grossos and the sinfonia 
concertantes (the stylistic differ- 
ence between them need not de- 
tain us here), Haydn’s starts off) 
with a vigorous tutti for the whole: 
ensemble. Out of this develops the. 
four solo voices, now imitating 
one another, now in dialogue, now 
in contrasting mood and now in 
amiable competition as the robust 
but always urbane movement 
works towards its climax in the 
concerted cadenza. 3 
After an extended song-like 
Slow movement, entirely un- 
troubled, unpretentious and un- 
assuming, it comes to a brisk and 
invigorating conclusion, having 
proved. nothing whatever save 
that four solo instruments «2 con- 
trasting qualities played by su- 
perb musicians against the ac- 
companiment of a great orchestra 
can create a magical half hour. 
SPECIAL MENTION must be 
made of the voilin playing of Al- 
fred Krips, whose regular posi- 
tion as second concert master has 
never given him the opportunity 
to demonstrate so clearly the fas- 
tidious taste and impeccable tech- 
nique of his playing, and to Sam- 
uel Mayes, ’cello; Ralph Gomberg, 
oboe, and Raymond Allard, bas- 
soon. They made a quartet of bri]- 
liant attainment. And on his. part, 
Richard Burgin conducted this 
music with just the proper unos- 
tentatiousness to give it a finely 
grained music integration. If the 
orchestra will look into the mat- 
ter, it will find there are uncount- 
ed numbers of things every pit as 
good by. everybody from Stamitz 
to Mozart, from Pergolesi to C. P. 
E. Bach and from Boccherini to 
Brahms. : 
After this serene introduction, 
the Mahler Fifth seemed a rough 
and turbulent ordeal - indeed. tae 
Say “ordeal” in the sense of the 
composer’s own ordeal, for despite 
its immense length, its anguished 
proclamations and its massive 
utterances, it is not difficult to 
assimilate. ode ERE NTS 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 


February 160, 1951 


” 


Dear Saturday Subscriber: 


Several months before the public announcement 
of the impending visit of the President of France to 
America, Mr. Munch indicated his wish that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra give a concert in Wash- 
ington in honor of his eminent countryman. 


After consultation with authorities in Washington 
it was learned that such a concert would be most 
welcome provided it could take place on Saturday eve- 
ning, March gist. 


To meet these ends it becomes necessary to ask 
ihe cooperation of Saturday night season ticket holders 
to advance the date of the Saturday concert, March 
91st, to Thursday evening, March 2gth. Will you 
kindly note the change 1n the date of this concert. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gro. Lk. Jupp, 
Manager 


On the reverse side you will find the formal announcement of the 


Washington concert together with a list of the patrons who have 


kindly lent their names for this occasion. 


But no amount of argument will 
ever solve those problems. Either 
you take Mahler whole, or in part, 
or you reject him altogether, which 
last is purist folly. Like the egg (I 
think it was Mark Twain's) that 
was good in parts, much of Mahl- 
er is good, and some of it is among 
the great, immortal pages of etern- 
ity. You find some of those in the 
Fifth Symphony: much of the sturm- 
isch bewegt section, some of the 
rondo, all of the adagietto and por- 
tions of the rondo finale. 

As for Mahler's extreme length, 
that, too, is a problem never to be 
solved, The best prescription is to 


sit quietly and patiently and enjoy 
what appeals to you, always in the 
hope that each hearing will bring 
new and increased delight. You 
can cut Mahler, but that is merely 
an evasion, and it is better, as in 
this week’s performances, to ac- 
cept it entire, and let the tissues 
of the sitting anatomy protest as 
they may. After all, a glimpse of 
eternity is worth the trouble it 
takes to get it. 


Mr. Burgin conducted Mahler 


with high and appropriate intensi- 
‘ty. The orchestra played superbly 


all the way, sounding rich and 


deep and grand. Mr. Burgin gen- 


erously shared the applause with 


‘trumpeter Volsin and hornist Sta- 


gliano, as, at the end of the Haydn, 


he had done with Messrs. Krips, 
Mayes, Gomberg and Allard of the 
“econcertino.” 


Symphony Concert 


‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Richard Burgin conducting gave the 21st 
Program of the 70th season in Symphony 


Hall yesterday afternoon. The program, 


in which the soloists were Alfred Krips, 
Violin; Samuel Mayes, ’cello: Ralph Gom- 
berg, oboe, and Raymond Allard, bassoon. 
was as follows: 

Sinfonie Concertante 


I 
Symphony No. 5 in C Sharp minor 
Mahler 


mee eS 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

THE PRACTICE of not giving 
our own first desk soloists an op- 
portunity to play either solos or 
concerted solos in the vast but 
grievously neglected repertoire of 
the 18th and early 19th century 
has long been to me a source of 
considerable concern. 

After hearing yesterday’s fin» 
performance of a truly exquisite 
Sinfonie Concertante for violin, 
‘cello, oboe and bassoon by Haydn, 
it will continue to be a source of 
concern if this sort of thing isn’t 
done more often. I don’t know 


when a symphony concert has had 
such an interesting and such a 
grateful opening. Yet, if it can be 
imagined, it was a first perform- 
ance at these concerts! 

Like most of the baroque con- 
certo grossos and the _ sinfonia 
concertantes (the stylistic differ- 
ence between them need not de- 
tain us here), Haydn’s starts off 
with a vigorous tutti for the whole 
ensemble. Out of this develops the 
four solo voices, now imitating 
one another, now in dialogue, now 
in contrasting mood and now in 
amiable competition as the robust 
but always urbane movement 
works towards its climax in the 
concerted cadenza. 

After an extended song-like 
Slow movement, entirely un- 
troubled, unpretentious and un- 
assuming, it comes to a brisk and 
invigorating conclusion, having 
proved nothing whatever save 
that four solo instruments «* con- 
trasting qualities played by su- 
perb musicians against the ac- 
companiment of a great orchestra 
can create a magical half hour. 

SPECIAL MENTION must be 
made of the voilin playing of Al- 
fred Krips, whose regular posi- 
tlon as second concert master has 
never given him the opportunity 
to demonstrate so clearly the fas- 
tidious taste and impeccable tech- 
nique of his playing, and to Sam- 
uel Mayes, ’cello; Ralph Gomberg, 
oboe, and Raymond Allard, bas- 
soon. They made a quartet of bril- 
liant attainment. And on his part, 
Richard Burgin conducted this 
music with just the proper unos- 
tentatiousness to give it a finely 
grained music integration. If the 
orchestra will look into the mat- 
ter, it will find there are uncount- 
ed numbers of things every vit as 
good by everybody from Stamitz 
to Mozart, from Pergolesi to C. P. 
EK. Bach and from Boccherini to 
Brahms. 

After this serene introduction, 
the Mahler Fifth seemed a rough 
and turbulent ordeal] indeed. JI 
say “ordeal” in the sense of the 
composer's own ordeal, for despite 
its immense length, its anguished 
proclamations and_ its massive 
utterances, it is not difficult to 
assimilate, 
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Burgin Program 
Include 


The trouble with this work is 
that it tries to look two ways at 
once. In it Mahler for the first 
time composed a symphony with- 
out a program, which is to say he 
intended it to be pure music. But 
this was impossible for Mahler; 
he never wrote a note of “pure” 
music in his life. Everything was 
of"programmiatic significance, and 
the Fifth is an obviously a tor- 
tured fin de siecle meditation on 
episodes in the life of an artist 
aS Berlioz’ Fantastic is a roman- 
tic meditation. 

| IT THUS CONTRASTS mo- 
ments of the sheerest beauty with 
raucous vulgarities, moments of 
sublime reflections (as in the 
adietto) with tawdry jingles, and 
moments of child-like naivete with 
thunderously tragic proclamations 
of despair. But this is Mahler 
anyway; this feverish compulsion 
to cram everything in is in all of 
Mahler. In the Fifth it is merely 

more emphatic, more intrusive, 

and in the end it diminishes the 


impact implicit in this giganti 
work, & 3/ . S/ ‘ 
The orchestra and the two pre- 


dominating soloists—Roger Voi- 
sin, trumpet, and James Stagli- 
ano, horn—were in top form, and 
if Mr. Burgin rather over-empha- 
sized the harsher aspects of the 
work, he nonetheless conducted 
with great authority and devo- 
tion, The program next week of- 
fers Carpenter’s Carmel Concerto, 
Barber’s Symphony No. -2 and 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor,” Clifford 
Curzon being the piano soloist. 


By Harold Rogers 


Ps Charles Munch ‘and the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra will play in 
Washington, D.C., tonight, They 
are giving - a special concert -in 
Constitution Hall honoring Presi- 


dent Vincent Auriol of. France, 


now on a brief. visit to the United 


- The order ofthe Sym- 


phony Hall concerts this week 


orchestra could | 


Was therefore changed so the 
ept the invi- 


tation. These concerts took place 
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On Thursday evening “Mr. 
Burgin gave the Mahler Fifth 
Symphony a compelling reading, 
but yesterday afternoon the per-. 
formance was far more than that 
—it was exciting and brilliant. 
It is generally known that Mr. 
Burgin is an ardent Mahlerite; he 
possesses one of the famous gold 
medals awarded by the Bruckner 
Society to those who have. sup- 
ported Mahler’s cause, There may 
be areas in which Mahler still 
needs promoting, but in Boston 
(judging from the ovation yester- 
day) Mahler has reached a state 
of popularity. This is due in no 
small part to Mr, Burgin’s devoted 
efforts. 
Py BB Ok 

But the Mahler Fifth, heard 
here on at least ten occasions 
since it was written in 1902, is 
also a work of much popular ap- 
peal. There is the nobility af the 
opening funeral march, tor in- 
stance, with its. clarion trumpet 
calls, its stately serenity broken 
by moments of agitation. The ve- 
hement second section of Part I, 
filled with Sturm und Drang, sus- 
tains the listener’s interest by 
lightening changes of mood and a 


strong developmen Y the 4 - 
terials. = ~ 4 
Then ie Phee lilting waltz‘of 


Part IIl—the Scherzo—as adroit 
and appealing as Strauss’s ‘“Ro- 
senkavalier” waltzes. But since 
Mahler’s waltz preceded Strauss’s 
by nine years, it is Strauss who is 
reminiscent, 

The post-Wagnerian orchestra- 
tion, to which Mahler brought a 
greater degree of subtlety and 
refinement than his contempo- 
Yaries, has a lushness that goes 
well with the swing of three- 


we : | quarter time, There is humor j 
S H ay dn C ON Cie waltz’s frippery beeiiniia. 


reverie in its evanescent pizzicato 
passages, and breathtaking ex- 
citement in its close, There were 
moments, it is true, when the 
mass of details tended to blur, but 
Mr, Burgin successfully sustained 
the flow of the line and the 
whirling momentum. 


And what is more ineffable 
than a sensitive performance of 
the Adagietto in Part III? It is 
a gentle mood, héightened, by 
sighing suspensions, by harmonies 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 30, at 2:30 o'clock 


erences 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


Sinfonie Concertante for Violin, Violoncello Oboe 


Nis and Bassoon, Op. 84 


Andante 

Allegro con spirito 
Violin: ALFRED KrIps 
Cello: SAMUEL MAYES 


Oboe: Raper GOMBERG 
Bassoon: RAYMOND ALLARD 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 5 in C-sharp minor 


(1) Trauermarsch 
(2) Stiirmisch bewegt 


Part II 
(3) Scherzo 
Part III 


(4) Adagietto 
(5) Rondo Finale 
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The trouble with this work is 
that it tries to look two ways at 
once. In it Mahler for the first 
time composed a sympnony with- 
out a program, which is to say he 
intended it to be pure music. But 
this was impossible for Mahler; 
he never wrote a note of ‘pure 
music in his life. Everything was 
of "programmatic significance, and 
the Fifth is an obviously a tor- 
tured fin de siecle meditation on 
episodes in the life of an artist 
as Berlioz’ Fantastic is a roman- 
tic meditation. 

IT THUS CONTRASTS mo- 
ments of the sheerest beauty with 
raucous vulgarities, moments of 
sublime reflections (as in the 
adietto) with tawdry jingles, and 
moments of child-like naivete with 
thunderously tragic proclamations 
of despair. But this is Mahler 


anyway; this feverish compulsion 
to cram everything in is in all of 
Mahler. In the Fifth it is merely 
more emphatic, more intrusive, 
and in the end it diminishes the 


impact implicit in thi igantj 
work. &. f- ( 
The orchestra and the two preé- 


dominating soloists—Roger Voi- 
sin, trumpet, and James Stagli- 
ano, horn—were in top form, and 
if Mr. Burgin rather over-empha- 
sized the harsher aspects of the 
work, he nonetheless conducted 
With great authority and devo- 
tion. The program next week of- 
fers Carpenter’s Carme] Concerto, 
Barber’s Symphony No. 2 and 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor,’ Clifford 
Curzon being the plano soloist. 


Burgin Program 


Includes Haydn Conc 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will play in 
Washington, D.C.. tonight, They 
are giving. a special concert in 
Constitution Hall honoring Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol of France, 
now on a brief visit to the United 
States. The order of the Sym- 
phony Hall concerts this week 
Was therefore changed so the 
orchestra could accept the invi- 
tation. These concerts took place 


Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon under the direction of 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor. 


On Thursday evening Mr. 


Burgin gave the Mahler Fifth 
Symphony a compelling reading, 
but yesterday afternoon the per- 
formance was far more than that 
—it was exciting and brilliant. 


It is generally known that Mr. 
Burgin is an ardent Mahlerite; he 
possesses one of the famous gold 
medals awarded by the Bruckner 
Society to those who have sup- 
ported Mahler’s cai'se, There may 
be areas in which Mahler still 
needs promoting, but in Boston 
(judging from the ovation yester- 
day) Mahler has reached a state 
of popularity. This is due in no 
small part to Mr. Burgin’s devoted 
efforts. 
S> 2° 6 


But the Mahler Fifth, heard 
here on at least ten occasions 
since it was written in 1902, is 
also a work of much popular ap- 
peal. There is the nobility af the 

ning funeral march, tor in- 
Fassia’ sidan its clarion trumpet 
calls, its stately serenity broken 
by moments of agitation. The ve- 
hement second section of Part I, 
filled with Sturm und Drang, sus- 
tains the listener’s interest by 
lightening changes of mood and a 
strong development ofthe - 


terials. ~24~S, ye | 
Then one P hoe lilting waltz*‘of 


Part II—the Scherzo—as adroit 
and appealing as Strauss’s ‘‘Ro- 
senkavalier” waltzes. But since 
Mahler’s waltz preceded Strauss s 
by nine years, it is Strauss who 1s 
reminiscent, 

The post-Wagnerian orchestra- 
tion, to which Mahler brought a 
greater degree of subtlety and 
refinement than _ his contempo- 
raries, has a lushness that goes 
well with the swing of three- 
quarter time, There is humor in 
the waltz’s frippery beginning, 
reverie in its evanescent pizzicato 
passages, and breathtaking ex- 
citement in its close. There were 
moments, it is true, when the 
mass of details tended to blur, but 
Mr, Burgin successtully sustained 
the flow of the line and the 
whirling momentum, 


And what is more ineffable 
than a sensitive performance of 
the Adagietto in Part IIT? It is 
a gentle mood, héightened by 
sighing suspensions, by harmonies 
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RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


Sintonie Concertante for Violin, Violoncello, Oboe, 


and Bassoon, Op. 84 
Allegro 


Andante 


If. Allegro con Spirito 


Violin: ALFRED KRIPS 

Cello: SAMUEL MAYES 

Oboe: Ratpr GOMBERG 
Bassoon: RAYMOND ALLARD 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


5 in C-sharp minor 
Part | 


(1) Trauermarsch 
(2) Stiirmisch bewegt 
Part II 
(3) Scherzo 
Part III 


(4) Adagietto 
(5) Rondo Finale 
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the ‘percussion, the buoyant ve- 
locity that mounts to a dizzy 
crescendo. Small wonder that 
ries of bravo were heard as soon 
as Mr, Burgin finished the final 
Six gigantic chords! “ 
ee Psi eal | 


_. Mr. Burgin opened. his program 
with. Haydn’s Sinfonie Concer- 
_tante for Violin, Violoncello, Oboe, 
and Bassoon, Opus 84. It was the 
only other number played and 
‘was heard in its first performance 
‘at these ‘concerts. 
_ The concertino, which alter- 
nated with the orchestral tutti, 
was comprised of Alfred Krips, 
violinist; Samuel Mayes, cellist; 
Ralph Gomberg, oboist, and Ray- 
mond Allard, bassoonist. Written 
for Salomon’s London concerts, it 
is imbued with the high style and 
elegance of the classical period. 
The ensemble and _ balance 
maintained by the soloists yester- 
day was superior to that displayed 
the night before. There were 
times, howéver, when the oboe 
Was not clearly heard, The violin 
Part carried by Mr. Krips, who is 
the assistant cig ound of the 
orchestra, carries the burden of 
the solo work, He gave an elo- 
quent reading in ‘both: perform- 
neces. - fr wi 
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aid, “because it was really im- 
practical, and in the long run un- 


Satisfactory from a purely musi- 
can standpoint.” Promit 
Even though the original pur- 
pose of the instrument was meant 
to be musical rather than descrip- 
tive, and even though thematic 
importance was assigned to it, the 
composer gave the impression that 
he would be glad to see the entire 
matter dropped once and for all. It 


\4 
li 


ds 


seems unlikely that he will ever 


utilize the possibilities of the elec- 
trical Ondes Martenot. 
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The exact nature of his other 
revisions, Mr. Barber thinks, is 
a matter which would demand 
minute comparison of the two 
versions. He feels that such pry- 
ing mto a creative artist’s private 
workshop would prejudice a 
hearing of the work in its final and 
conclusive -form. 

Recently published by 4G. 
Schirmer, the symphony calls for 
a large orchestra, augmented by 
a good deal of percussion and 
a piano. Its three movements take 
about 26 minutes to play. 

The first, an Allegro ma non 
troppo, is in sonata form with 
three themes. Although the effect 


Music in Revised Version 


To Be Conducted by Composer 


By Klaus G. Roy 


_ The fact that the revised version | 
(1947) of Samuel. Barber’s Second 
Symphony no longer contains the 
famous “tone generator” may give 
Yrise to more discussion than the 
composer deems worthwhile. He 
will conduct this work with the 
B Symphony Orchestra at 
its concerts this week end. 
_ -In brief, the facts are these: The 
or version was given its pre- 
ee by Serge Koussevitzky with 
the Boston Symphony in March of 
1944, The symphony had been 
completed that year when Mr. 
Barber was still in the Army Air 
forces, A conspicuous feature of 
slow movement was the simu- 


of the entire orchestra is one 
of weight and agitated power, ‘the 
composer demands a chamber mu- 
sic sound from.the players when- 
ever the texture is thinned. Wood- 
blocks and various drums aid in 
a climax before the recapitula- 
tion, but the movement ds 
pianissimo in the higher strifigs. 
The slow movement is @an 
Andante un poco mosso, of noc- 
turnal character. A _ five-four 
rhythm persits throughout, pro- 
ducing a quiet intensity. Divided 
and muted solo strings are joined 
by an English horn in an elegiac 
melody extensively developed. 
The third movement, Allegro 
risoluto. is introduced by sharp 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN 


HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Twenty-first Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apriz 6, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


“Quiet City,” for Trumpet, English Horn 


Lrumpet: ROGER Voisin 
English Horn: Louis SprYER 


and Strings 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 19 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante un poco mosso 


Presto; Allegro risoluto 


(Conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVE 
N Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in 


7 E-flat major, Op. 72 


II. Adagio un POco mosso 
Ill. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 


ll eeeeeceenenms 


SOLOIST 
CLIFFORD CURZON 


Mr. Curzon uses the STEINWAy PIANO 
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of protean iridescence, by silken 
strings and a languid harp. In the 
Rondo-Finale we return to the 


rapid changes of instrumental 


'color, the saucy outbursts from 
the percussion, the buoyant ve- 
locity that mounts to a dizzy 
crescendo. Small wonder that 
cries of bravo were heard as soon 
as Mr, Burgin finished the final 
Six gigantic chords! 
ie Soe 


Mr. Burgin opened his program 
with Haydn’s Sinfonie Concer- 
tante for Violin, Violoncello. Oboe, 
and Bassoon, Opus 84. It was the 
only other number played and 
was heard in its first performance 
at these concerts. 

The concertino, which alter- 
nated with the orchestral tutti, 
was comprised of Alfred Krips, 
violinist; Samuel Mayes, cellist; 
Ralph Gomberg, Oboist, and Ray- 
mond Allard, bassoonist. Written 
for Salomon’s London concerts, it 
is imbued with the high style and 
elegance of the classical period, 

The ensemble and balance 
maintained by the soloists yester- 
day was superior to that displayed 
the night before. There were 
times, however, when the oboe 
Was not clearly heard, The violin 
Part carried by Mr. Krips, who is 
the assistant concertmaster of the 
orchestra, carries the burden of 
the solo work. He Zave an elo- 


quent reading in both perform- 
ances. 


duced by a specially-built elec- 
trical instrument. But times 
change, and composers become 


civilians again. $-) { 
“IT took it out, Yr. Barber 
said, “because it was really im- 


practical, and in the long run un- 
satisfactory from a purely musi- 
can standpoint.” : 

Even though the original pur- 
pose of the instrument was meant 
to be musical rather than descrip- 
tive, and even though thematic 
importance was assigned to it. the 
composer gave the impression that 
he would be glad to see the entire 
matter dropped once and for all. It 
seems unlikely that he will ever 
utilize the possibilities of the elec- 
trical Ondes Martenot. 
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The exact nature of his other 
revisions, Mr. Barber thinks, is 
a matter which would demand 
minute comparison of the two 
versions. He feels that such pry- 
ing mto a creative artist’s private 
workshop would prejudice a 
hearing of the work in its final and 
conclusive form. 

Recently published by G. 
Schirmer, the symphony calls for 
a large orchestra, augmented by 
a good deal of percussion and 
a piano. Its three movements take 
about 26 minutes to play. 

The first, an Allegro ma non 
troppo, is in sonata form with 
three themes. Although the effect 


Music in Revised Version 


To Be Conducted by Composer 


By Klaus G. Roy 


The fact that the revised version 
(1947) of Samuel Barber’s Second 
Symphony no longer contains the 
famous “tone generator” may give 
rise to more discussion than the 
composer deems worthwhile. He 
will. conduct this work with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
its concerts this week end. 

In brief, the facts are these: The 
original version was given its pre- 
miere by Serge Koussevitzky with 
the Boston Symphony in March of 
1944, The symphony had been 
completed that year when Mr. 
Barber was still in the Army Air 
Forces, A conspicuous feature of 
the slow movement was the simu- 
lated sound of a radio beam, pro- 


of the entire orchestra is one 
of weight and agitated power, ‘the 
composer demands a chamber mu- 
sic sound from the players when- 
ever the texture is thinned. Wood- 
blocks and various drums aid in 
a climax before the recapitula- 
tion, but the movement ends 
pianissimo in the higher strings. 
The slow movement is @an 
Andante un poco mosso, of noc- 
turnal character. <A _five-four 
rhythm persits throughout, pro- 
aucing a quiet intensity. Divided 
and muted solo strings are joined 
by an English horn in an elegiac 
melody extensively developed. 
The third movement, Allegro 
risolute. is introduced by sharp 
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[. Allegro ma non troppo 
If. Andante un poco mosso 
[If. Presto; Allegro risoluto 


(Conducted by the com poser) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. FP 


-flat major, Op. 7 


l. Allegro 
II. Adagio un Poco mosso 
II. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 
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SOLOIST 


CLIFFORD CURZON 


Mr. Curzon uses the STEINWAy PIANO 
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John Brook 


, rmphony Orchestra. 
Samuel Barber at a rehearsal of the Boston Symp ’ 
He will conduct his Second Symphony at the week-end concerts 


in Symphony Hall. 


spiral figures at presto ore | 
which later recur. Variations an | 


! are deployed over an OSs- | 
aaete bass; the coda allows the 
brasses full sway, and the work | 
ends broadly and with force, 
Ook | 
Great concern with balance of 
form and polyphonic integration 
marks this work, as it did the 
First Symphony of 1936 with its 
large-scale Passacaglia. The a 
language of the Second Symp ony 
is much more complex and pay ll 
ant than that in the Essay for Or- 
chestra or “The School for Scan- 
i re, 

Od ever to the most active of 
textures, Mr. Barber has never 


forsworn his apparently cigar 
lyricism and expansiveness 0 


' 


melodic line. Now in his early 


orties, the internationally re- 
seootan composer is aegereein ala 
that is related to the simplicity : 
his early Adagio for Strings only 
in so far as his human and emo- 
tional purpose as an artist 1s , 
cerned, What Mr. Barber wou 
understand by the label of nee 
romanticism,” often applied to is 
music, may perhaps be best ex- 
plained by a remark he made dur~ 
ing the rehearsal of his symphony: 
“IT want espressivo— but not too 
much.” 
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farber’s Revised Symp 


Beethoven Concerto With Curzon as Soloist 


TIGHT BINDING 


By Harold Rogers 
Samuel Barber’s Second Sym- 
phony, published last year by G, 
Schirmer, bears no dedication to 


the Army Air Forces. When the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented its premiére in 1944, how. 
ever, such a dedication was Ziven 
with the title, 4- 7->| Prom C 

In the origifial version there 
Was a “tone generator,” used in 
the second movement to simulate 
the sound of a radio beam, In the 
revised version, conducted by Mr, 
Barber yesterday afternoon jn 
Symphony Hall, he has elimj- 
nated this electrica] instrument 
as impractical, a commendable 
change. 

The program notes for the orig- 
inal version state that the com- 
poser “has made no attempt to 
describe a scene or tell a story, 
Since the emphasis in this work 
is on the emotional rather than 
the narrative factor.” In the pro- 
stam notes for the version heard 
yesterday, Mr, Barber indicates 
that he considers the music to be 
“absolute.” And , this. together 
with a thumbnail analysis, is. al] 
he has to Say, 


ie Sey 


These comparisions indicate 
that the main change in the re- 
Vision is a Change of attitude to- 
Ward the work by its creator, Ap- 
parently Mr. Barber has made a 
conscious attempt to efface cer- 
tain reminders that he wrote the 
symphony while jn the Army Air 
Forces. Whatever the cause of Mr. 
Barber’s change of viewpoint, he 
has a right to it. But the change 
‘Ss more in Mr. Barber than in his 
score, As one listener remarked 
yesterday, “It’s about as absolute 
as Beethoven’s ‘Pastorale.’ ” 

For the 
main. Th dedication 
hovers ghost that 
will n The high 
qualit Nspiration 


and tonal] 
o literal to be ab- 
lute purity, 


If we knew nothing of the Sym- 
Phony’s early histor 
Won Over into con 
SOlute music. 
storm j 


: d proba 

airplanes for any listener 
Who was acquainted with air- 
Planes, 


Fi eae 


_ But why this desire to change 
its characte 800d sym- 
phony, Constructed in three 
, Gach Commendable in 

Onderful melodies soar 
With lyrica] eloquence. The har- 
monies are solid and rich, Mr. 


Barber speaks Originally and as 
an American. 


ciou 
and 
fects 
always got them, 
hy not let this work be What 


it frankly is—an “Air Force” 
Symphony? Folks sometimes try 
to make a lady out of Lizzie when 
Lizzie was a lady all along. 

For the concerts this week end 
we not only have Mr. Barber as 
guest conductor for his own sym-~ 
phony, we have Clifford Curzon 
as soloist in his first appearances 
with the orchestra. With Charles 
Munch on the podium, the emi- 
nent British pianist gave a ree 
Markable performance yesterday 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto, the 
“Emperor.” 

a aa 

Delineating each phrase with 
the utmost lucidity, Mr, Curzon 
displayed a brilliantly compelling 
tone, a certain penetrating “ping” 
that was forthright and forceful. 
Though he used softer colors for 
softer passages, the clarity’ and 
penetration remained. Mr. Munch 
always kept the orchestra in sene 
Sitive dynamic balance with the 


plano, Some of the orchestral en-, 
trances were Slightly delayed; 
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otherwise the conductor and solo- 
ist collaborated in good precision. 
Mr. Munch opened the program 
with Aaron Copland’s “Quiet 
City,” a short nocturne of melan- 
cholic mood. Louis Speyer and 
Roger Voisin earned several 
rounds of applause for their fine 
solo work, respectively, on the 
English horn and trumpet. Mr. 
Copland has written many mas- 
terpieces; but when he doesn’t 
| write one, at least he turns out 
a high type of Gebrauchsmusik, 


eS ~<a  i tet 


Symphony Concert 


yesterday Th Zuest 
foneyc ] as the solo- 
e 

Quiet cd program 


os Barber 
Op. 73 Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

IN 1944 on the occasion of the 
first performance of Samue!] 
Barber’s Second Symphony (then 
Sub-titled the “Air Force” Sym- 
phony, it having been commis- 
Sioned by that branch of the 
armed forces), I find I reviewed 
it in enthusiastic terms. On its 
second performance here in a re- 
vised version yesterday afternoon 
the composer himself conducting. 
I am no less enthusiastic but just 
_ little more. aware of its s ort- 
comings. 4* 7- bY / 

TO WHAT EXTENT 
Barber has revised his Symphony 
I am not in a position to say. Ac- 
cording to the program the re- 
visions have been largely in mat» 
ters of scoring and not in ma- 
terial. The composer has omitted 
the electronics sound effects of 
the slow movement and has, I 


would guess, reinforced the me- 
lodic aspects of the lyric theme 
of the first movement. 

Now, first stated by the oboe 
and then taken up by the strings, 
this lyric section emerges as one 
of the more grateful contempo- 
rary melodic ideas. It also helps 
to throw into more powerful re- 
lief the “vigor and the urgency 
of the opening and the develop- 
mental sections. In any case, this 
time I found the first movement 


far and away the best of the 
three regarding substance, form 
and creativity. The closing bars, 
very awkwardly written for the 
Strings, which are never at their 
best in pianissimo ensemble at 
the highest position on the finger- 
board, weakened the impression 
somewhat but it was nonetheless 
a fine and invigorating movement. 

The slow movement I found a 
little tenuous, a little tiresome, a 
little special though still informed 
with Mr. Barber’s highly lyrica] 
qualities. The finale, in a striking- 
ly active vein, recaptured the 
force and vitality of inspiration 
So well displayed in the first 
though on a less compulsive level] 
and brought the work to an 
effective conclusion. It seems, in 
short, a-somewhat uneven piece, 
an impression that might well 
have been conveyed by the com- 
poser’s style of conducting. While 
Mr. Barber had a clear and force- 
ful beat and an obviously definite 
idea how he wanted his music to 
sound, his conducting was just 


tentative enough to get in the 
way of his music. I suspect it 
might well have made a better 
impression under Mr. Munch. 

THE CONCERT opened with a 
beautiful performance of Aaron 
Copland’s fine’ occasional piece 
entitled “The Quiet City.” We've 
heard it often enough now to 
enjoy its subtlety of mood to the 
full, and it is always a pleasure 
to hear such English horn play- 
ing as that of Louis Speyer and 
such trumpet playing as that of 
Roger Voisin. It was left, how- 
ever, to Clifford Curzon, the re- 
nowned English pianist, and to 
Charles Munch as one of the 
greatest orchestral accompanists 
6f the day, to provide the sensa- 
tion of this concert. 

Mr. Curzon’s reputation is so 
formidable it was hard to see how 
he could live up to it until he 
set forth the great opening pas- 
sages of the Emperor with a com- 
mand, a clarity of bravura and an 
integrity of conception not often 


equalled. After that there was 
no doubt that his playing as well 


as his taste, musicianship and au- 
thority were indisputable. Con- 
sider for example, that great 
octave passage of the first move- 
ment, that ascending chromatic 
trill of the slow movement, and 
that hushed transition into the 
rondo. His was, in short, a su- 
perb, even a great performance, 
and one to be long treasured in 
memory. 

Next week’s concert introduces 
the noted Belgian soprano:in a 
set of arias with orchestra (in- 
cluding Ravel's “‘Scheherazade’’), 
and D’Indy’s Second Symphony 
and Ravel’s First “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony Concerts had gone 
for sometime without offering any- 
thing in the way of music or per- 
formance that could be properly 
described as sensational, which is 
not to say that they have lacked 
interest. However, the needed 


stimulation came yesterday after- 
noon when the British pianist Clif- 
ford Curzon, made his local debut in 
the Fifth Concerto of Beethoven. 
The Emperor, as it is popularly 
called, is anything but performance 
i proof. In a great performance it 
stands as great music; in a medi- 
ocre or pedestrian one it can relapse 
into dullness. Happily, that of 
yesterday was of the great variety, 
surpassing on the pianistic side any 
traversal of the work we had heard 
in years. Nor was the orchestral part 
unworthy of the distinguished com- 
pany in which it was placed. Some- 
times inclined to extravagance and 
overemphasis in the music of Bee- 
thoven, Mr. Munch yesterday had 
everything under control and the 
whole effect was magnificent. 
As for Mr. Curzon, whom we had 
waited for too long to hear, he 
disclosed his stature as virtuoso and 
musician in the’ very opening meas- 
'ures, so arresting were they both 
| tonally and rhythmically. After that 
‘no opportunity was lost: every 
measure, every note had signifi- 
'cancé. Even in a day when such 
things are taken for granted, Mr. 
Curzon’s command of § different 
varieties and gradations of tone is 
exceptional. He seemed to be play- 
ing not one instrument but a dozen. 


An eleventh hour change in the 
program brought Aaron Copland’s 
“Quiet City” as opening number in 
place of the announced “Carmel” 
Concerto of Carpenter. Mr. Munch 
gave it a sensitive reading, and 
Roger Voisin and Louis Speyer dis- 


tinguished themselves in their 


respective roles of solo a and 


English korn. 4- ~$ { 
The appearan 


the army air corps (he was stationed 
at Forth Worth, Texas). a 
In the slow movement he had 
introduced a specially contrived in- 
strument to simulate the sound of a 
radio beam used in blind oe In 
revising the score he has deleted 
that detail, and he now wishes that 
the music be heard as music alone. 
Seven years ago it was the finale 
that impressed this listener most. 
Perhaps Koussevitzky made it 
more exciting than the composer 
could, since yesterday chief honors 
seemed to go to the first movement. 
The effect of the moody and at- 
mospheric Andante was somewhat 
spoiled by its resemblance to Cop- 
land’s piece. You were made to feel, 
and perhaps unjustly, that Ameri- 
can composers in general have not 
yet achieved an idiom that is either 
distinctly national or distinctly per- 
sonal. Mr. Barber has, in fact, writ- 
ten more personal music than this 
Symphony, which he conducted with 
poise and authority. He was warmly 
applauded and so was Mr. Curzon. 


Composer Barber and 
Pianist Clifford Curzon 
A ppear With Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
returning to the stand after an ab-. 
sence of a week, began the after-| 
noon with Aaron Copland’s “Quiet! 
City,” which was a substitution for | 
the pYreviously-scheduled “Carme]” | 
Concerto by John Alden Carpenter. 

Taking things in chronological or- 
der, since no qualities of special 
merit or excitement indicate other- 
wise, let it be said that “Quiet City” 
once again proved its worth in a 
performance that was admirable. 
This brief essay in mood music is 
well made, as we have known these 


~~ « za 
ee 


e of Mr. Curzon was 
by no means the only evént of the 
afternoon, since we had the pleasure 
of hearing Samuel Barber conduct 
his Second Symphony. This sterling 
work had its initial performance at 
the hands of Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Orchestra in 1944. Written in 
that year, it was inspired by Mr. 

Barber’s experience as a member of 
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nory was the marvelo 
aying, poe in a in they 
ges of Roger Voisin, 
eyer’s virtuoso Pr ow lg a | 


the solo part for English horn. 


Mr. Barber’s Second Symphony 
was also known as his “Army. Air 
‘orces”’ Symphony when Serge 
ave it first perform- 

‘1944. Then it con- 


tained an unconventional “instru- 
ent,” an electrical tone generator 


to simulate a radio beam. Mr. Bar- 
ensed with that effect in his 


revision of 1947, and now the work 
is more than or, the. absolute, un- 


descriptive mit originally a 
tended. “$4 Srtc 

This Se a” ony is the! 
work of a skilled hand with the 
orchestra, and of a musical mind 
with high respect for form and 
structure. Barber’s melodic sense, 
when he chooses to exercise it, also 
is considerable, as the slow move- 
ment proves. His dissonance—and 
it is plentiful—is logical dissonance, 
for reason and effect. Yet I still 
Es that the Symphony is too long 
or what it has to say. Mr. Barber 

s cordially greeted when the per- 
formance was over. 

Clifford Curzon came to Boston 
be, 0 a high reputation gained else- 
where. His performance of Beeth- 
oven’s great masterpiece was taut, 
ense and boldly outlined. He was 

ct in the tempo and in the 
rhythms. _But his tone often was 
hard, some of the fast scaie passages 
were blurred, and there was little or 
no poetry, for my taste; save in the 
briet slow movement. 

Mr. Curzon may have been nerv- 
ous, for the piano was not fully in 
tune with the orchestra (although 
‘solo bassoon and solo flute seemed 
to agree with it on occasion); the 
orchestral strings were extremely 
dry and not in tune with the wood- 
winds. The applause was consider- 
able. however, and Mr. Curzon was 
recalled to the stage several times. 

Composer Samuel Barber and 
‘English pianist Clifford Curzon both 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 

chestra in Symphony Hall yester- 

ay afternoon. Mr. Barber con- 
ducted, as guest, the revised version 
of his own Second Symphony. Mr. 
Curzon. making his Boston debut, 
‘was soloist in the “Emperor” Con- 
certo of Beethoven. The orchestra’s 


regular conductor, Charles Munch, 


Luxardo 

Suzanne Danco, soprano solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for its week-end con- 
certs in Symphony Hall. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


We have been hearing a lot of 
fine singing at the Opera House 
this week and we heard some more 
at yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert, from a soprano who§ has 
not yet joined Mr. Bing’s Metro- 
pdlitan, but who would grace it if 
she did. Her name is Suzanne 
Danco. She is a Belgian, who made 
her first American appearances this 
year, and her beautiful voice is 
beginning di if $71 record 
collectors. Jf oa 

Miss os Md €-5 Og! in airs 
from Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte” (per 
pieta) and “The Marriage of 
Figaro” (deh vieni, non tardar). 
She then appeared in a perform- 
ance of Ravel’s “Sheherazade.” It 
was in the Mozart that Miss.Danco 
really shone. She would. seem. to 
have everything .in .the.. way. of 
voice, musicianship and style that 
a Mozart singer requires, .The music 
of Ravel she sang discerningly and 
expressively, but these three pieces, 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 14, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 57 


Extrémement lent; Trés vif 
Modérément lent 

Modéré; Trés animé 
Introduction; Fugue et Finale 


INTERMISSION 


Recitative, “Ei parte,”” and Rondo, “Per pieta”’ 
from ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ 


Recitative “Giunse alfin il momento,” and Alr, “Deh 
vieni, non tardar,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro” 


“Shéhérazade,”” Three Poems for Voice and 
ide Orchestra to Verses of Tristan Klingsor 
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10 years, and it evokes the feeling 
of nostalgia, in a subdued way, 
which the composer intended. Mr. 
Munch, in his reading, captured this 
feeling, and did:the piece full jus- 
tice. But what will linger most in 
memory was the marvelous trumpet 
playing, especially in the pianissimo 
passages of Roger Voisin, and Louis 
Speyer’s virtuoso performance of 
the solo part for English horn. 

Mr. Barber's Second Symphony 
was also known as his “Army Air 
Forces’ Symphony when Serge 
Koussevitzky gave it first perform- 
ances in March, 1944. Then it con- 
tained an unconventional “‘instru- 
ment,” an electrical tone generator 
to simulate a radio beam. Mr. Bar- 
ber dispensed with that effect in his 
revision of 1947, and now the work 
is more than ever the absolute, un- 


descriptive music originally in- 
tended. -7- ( Sere 
This Secon m@fony is the 


work of a skilled hand with the 
orchestra, and of a musical mind 
with high respect for form and 
structure. Barber’s melodic sense, 
when he chooses to exercise it, also 
is considerable, as the slow move- 
ment proves. His dissonance—and 
it is plentiful—is logical dissonance, 
for reason and effect. Yet I still 
feel that the Symphony is too long 
for what it has to say. Mr. Barber 
was cordially greeted when the per- 
formance was over. 

Clifford Curzon came to Boston 
with a high reputation gained else- 
where. His performance of Beeth- 
oven’s great masterpiece was taut, 
tense and boldly outlined. He was 
exact in the tempo and in the 
rhythms. But his tone often was 
hard, some of the fast scaie passages 
were blurred, and there was little or 
no poetry, for my taste, save in the 
brief slow movement. 

Mr. Curzon may have been nerv- 
ous, for the piano was not fully in 
tune with the orchestra (although 
solo bassoon and solo flute seemed 
to agree with it on occasion); the 
orchestral strings were extremely 
dry and not in tune with the wood- 
winds. The applause was consider- 
able. however, and Mr. Curzon was 
recalled to the stage several times. 

Composer Samuel Barber and 
English pianist Clifford Curzon both 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon. Mr. Barber con- 
ducted, as guest, the revised version 
of his own Second Symphony. Mr. 
Curzon. making his Boston debut, 
was soloist in the “Emperor” Con- 
certo of Beethoven. The orchestra’s 
regular conductor, Charles Munch, 


Luxardo 

Suzanne Danco, soprano solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for its week-end con- 
certs in Symphony Hall, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


We have been hearing a Iot of 
fine singing at the Opera House 
this week and we heard some more 
at vesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert, from a soprano who has 
not vet joined Mr. Bing’s Metro- 
politan, but who would grace it if 
She did. Her name is Suzanne 
Danco. She is a Belgian, who made 
her first American appearances this 
year, and her beautiful voice is 
beginning to be knowp to record 
collectors. 4f~1$~$/ Pes 


Miss Danco was heard in airs 


from Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte” (per 


pieta) and “The Marriage ol 
Figaro” (deh vieni, non tardar) 
She then appeared in a perform- 
ance of Ravel’s “Sheherazade.” It 
was in the Mozart that Miss Danco 
really shone. She would seem to 
have everything in .the way. of 
voice, musicianship and-style that 
a Mozart singer requires. The music 
of Ravel she sang discerningly and 
expressively, but these three pieces, 
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SUZANNE DANCO 
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which we last heard in December 
1942, require a darker, even a 
warmer voice than hers appears 
to be. Miss Danco was most en- 
thusiastically received, as indeed 
she deserved to be. 

At this pair of concerts Mr. 
Charles Munch, conductor,.is honor- 
ing the memory of a notable French 
composer, Vincent d’Indy, who was 
born a hundred years ago last 
month. The work he chose was 
the monumental Second Symphony, 
a work of great nobility and of 
marvelous facture, though it lacks 
the creative impulse which marks 
the “Symphony on a Mountain Air,” 
the “Istar”’ Variations, and, as I 
recall it, the three-part tone poem, 
“Summer Day on the Mountain,” 
which we have not heard since 
1924, while the symphony is fairly 
familiar. This fine work received 
an understanding and a_ tonalls 
beautiful performance. D’Indy knew 
how to make an orchestra sound 
and Mr. Munch gave him every 
support. The current concerts con- 
clude with the seldom-heard First 
Suite (minus the interlude) from 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe.” The 
greater popularity of the Second 
is easily understood. However, the 
Nocturne contains interesting in- 
strumental effects and the warlike 
dance is exciting. Here as elsewhere 
throughout the afternoon, Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra were in 
fine form. 


. 
j 
Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra. | 
Charles Munch conducting. gave the 22d. 
‘concert of the 70th season in Symphony. 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon. Suzanne Danco, 

soprano, was the soloist. The program: 


Symphony No. 2 in B flat, Op. 57. D’Indy 
Recitative and Rondo (‘Per Pieta’’) 

from Cosi_fan Tutte; Recitative 

and Air (‘‘Deh vieni’’) from ‘‘Mar- 

riage of Figaro”’ Mozart 
Scheherazade; Daphnis and Chloe. 

First Suite Ravel 
| By RUDOLPH ELIE 

The custom of having arias with 
orchestra is a very amiable and, 
hereabouts, a very infrequent one. 
Thus when Suzanne Danco, the 
noted Belgian soprano, appeared 
yesterday in two Mozart arias and 
Ravel’s exquisite “Scheherazade’”’ 
as well, and did them with the 
most refined musicianship, it was 
doubly pleasant. 

Musicianship of the first order 
characterizes Miss Danco’s sing- 
ing. She produces a voice perfect- 
ly focused in every register—and 
that register is wide indeed. The 
quality is not opulent or highly 


colored, but it more than makes 
‘up for it in its exceeding purity 


-and exactitude. Technically she 


seems to have everything; I don’t 
know when I’ve heard an extend- 
ed trill, as in the Mozart, per- 
formed as a trill and not as 
tremolo. “&-*/4-3/ fA 

Yet it is more than voice and 
technique; it is that Miss Danco 
is obviously an interpretative in- 
telligence of the highest order. 
She knows what the words are all 
about; conveying the significance 
and poetry of these words is her 
primary purpose. The voice and 
the technique are merely the 
means to the ultimate aim, which 
is the projection of the inner sub- 
stance of words and music to the 
hearts and minds of the listeners. 
In this respect Miss Danco, even 
in these brief examples, demon- 
strated the maturest musico- 
poetic spirit. The Fanny Mason 
Music Foundation is presenting 
her in a free recital this coming 
Wednesday and at that time, I 
have no doubt, Miss Danco will 
Strengthen the impression, so fa- 
vorable yesterday she was called 
back four or five times. 

D’Indy’s Second Symphony is a 
work to provoke rather mingled 
impressions. It is clearly a sym- 
phony informed with the most 
distinguished material and work- 
manship, yet all through it it sug- 
gests the quality of being special, 
of being just a bit off the main 
line. You hear a suggestion of 
Wagner with the steam heat shut 
off; you hear a touch of Franck 
with the _ reptilian chromatics 
safely caged behind glass win- 
dows; you hear wisps of Ravel 
with his gloves on. You also hear 
some beautiful sounds and me- 
lodic inspirations, but they don’t 
quite get you. You can take the 
Second Symphony, in short, or 
you can leave it alone, and I think 
it might safely be left alone for 
another 10 years. 

As a postlude to all this, Ra- 
vel’s first suite from ‘“‘Daphnis and 
Chloe,” in a ravishing perform- 
ance, was an ideal conclusion. I 
am at a loss to explain how Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra main- 
tain their mid-season form after 
so exhausting a season, but they 
do; indeed, they get better. Next 


‘week’s program offers the first 
performance (by this orchestra) 
of Berlioz’ awesome Requiem — 
chorus, soloist, brass bands and 
all. 


Suzanne Danco Makes 
Debut at Symphony; 
Munch Plays D’Indy 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Suzanne Danco, the distinguished 
Belgian-born soprano, made h 
Boston debut yesterday afternooi: 
as soloist with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra at Symphony Ha!) 
She sang a brace of Mozart aria 
and Ravel’s trilogy, “Scheherazade.” 
Charles Munch had arranged a 
largely French program that began 
with Vincent D’Indy’s Second Sym- 
phony, in observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth, 
and which ended with the first suite 
from Ravel’s ballet, ‘“Daphnis and 
Chloe.” AntY oF f 

As some of*"us hat#surmised from 
her phonograph recordings, Miss 
Danco is a first-rate vocalist and a 
singer who is also a musician. She 
has a light, easily produced, clear 
and flexible soprano voice. It has 
perhaps a shade too much vibrato 
and it is rather small, but of pleas- 
ant quality and easily susceptible to 
tone-coloring. Most important, Miss 
Danco is one of those musicians. to 
whom, seemingly, singing comes as 
easily as breathing, 

The Mozart arias, with their pre- 
ceding recitative, were Fiordiligi’s 
“Per pieta”’ from “Cosi fan tutte,” 
and Susanna’s “Deh vieni, non tar- 
dar,” out of “The Marriage of 
Figaro.’ Here Miss Danco’s musi- 
Clanship and mastery of style were 
put to a severe test. She emerged 
triumphant, after a superb exhibi- 
tion of delicate, expressive singing, 
in which every phase was grace- 
fully traced, every nuance given its 
due, and the rhythm had received 
both exact and subtle treatment. 

You might ask for a larger, more 
sensuous voice for Ravel’s three 
settings of the poems of Tristan 
Leclere, for this is primarily color- 
music. But you could not ask for a 
clearer or more intelligent per- 
formance of this early 20th Century 
exoticism. Miss Danco deserved 
every round of the handclapping 
She received. 

I am afraid, when you get right 
down to it, that Vincent D’Indy’s 
B-flat Symphony is the sort of 
admirably constructed, massive, 


colorful and slightly boring music 
hat is received with respectful 
attention because its creator was 
such an eminent man. Not that the 
B-flat Symphony does not have its 
decided virtues, They are there, in 
plain sight, or rather hearing, but 
all the same it is long and there 
IS a strong aroma of academicism- 
plus Wagner and the cOloration of 
the fin de siecle. Mr. Munch gave 
it a rousing performance, and the 
sheer sound was superb. Ravel’s less 
familiar “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
went well, too, and brought the 
concert to a spectacular conclusion. , 
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There are stlll two more weeks 
of concerts before the Boston 
Symphony Friday-Saturday series 
of 24 programs comes to a Close, 
but one nomination for “best of 
the year” would seem to be in 
order after hearing the loca] de- 
but of Suzanne Danco. Belgian 
soprano, at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. oa “AY ->/ 
Disclosing a voice ‘of Linu: 
tional purity, Miss Danco offered 
ner audience two Mozart operatic 
excerpts and Ravel’s “Shéhéra- 
zade.” Were there not a rule 
against encores at Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, the soprano 
might have been kept on the stage 
for an extra hour. Her artistry 
and superb control won repeated, 
steady, and prolonged applause. 
The blonde young singer richly 


deserved every bit of ae’ ° 
rae eae” Mali ome 


After hearing Miss Danco, one 
wonders if anything better could 
have been offered this week at 
the Opera House. Of course, Miss 
Danco had the collaboration of a 
superlative orchestra that played 
with almost ineredible subtlety 
under the sympathetic hands of 
Charles Munch. 


There was little to choose be- 
tween the soprano’s Mozart and 


Ravel. In the recitative and rondo, 
_ “Per Pieta” from “Cosi fan tutte,” 


every shade of feeling was con- 
veyed with complete artistry. De- 


lightful, too, was her singing of 


the recitative and aria of Susan- 
na~ that comes just before the 


ne, 











































which we last heard.in December 
1942, require a darker, even a 
warmer voice than hers appears 
to be. Miss Danco was most en- 
thusiastically received, as indeed 
she deserved to be. 

At this pair of concerts Mr. 
Charles Munch, conductor,.is honor- 
ing the memory of a notable French 
composer, Vincent d’Indy, who was 
born a hundred years ago last 
month. The work he chose was 
the monumental Second Symphony, 
a work of great nobility and of 
marvelous facture, though it lacks 
‘the creative impulse which marks 
the “Symphony on a Mountain Air,” 
the “Istar”’ Variations, and, as lI 
recall it, the three-part tone poem, 
“Symmer Day on the Mountain,” 
which we have not heard since 
1924, while the symphony is fairly 
familiar. This fine work received 
an understanding and a_ tonalls 
beautiful performance. D’Indy knew 
how to make an orchestra sound 
and Mr. Munch gave him every 
support. The current concerts con- 
clude with the seldom-heard First 
Suite (minus the interlude) from 
Ravel's “Daphnis and Chloe.” The 
greater popularity of the Second 
is easily understood. However, the 
Nocturne contains interesting in- 
strumental effects and the warlike 
dance is exciting. Here as elsewhere 
throughout the afternoon, Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra were In 
fine form. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
|Charles Munch conducting, gave the 22d 
‘concert of the 70th season in Symphony 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon. Suzanne Danco, 
soprano, was the soloist. The program: 


Symphony No. 2 in B flat, Op. 57. D’Indy 
Recitative and Rondo (‘‘Per Pieta’’) 

from Cosi_fan Tutte; Recitative 

and Air (‘‘Deh vieni’’) from ‘‘Mar- 





riage of Figaro’”’ Mozart 
Scheherazade; Daphnis and Chloe. 

First Suite Ravel 
| By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The custom of having arias with 
orchestra is a very amiable and, 
hereabouts, a very infrequent one. 
Thus when Suzanne Danco, the 
noted Belgian soprano, appeared 
yesterday in two Mozart arias and 
Ravel’s exquisite “Scheherazade” 
as well, and did them with the 
most refined musicianship, it was 
doubly pleasant. 

Musicianship of the first order 
characterizes Miss Danco’s sing- 
ing. She produces a voice perfect- 
ly focused in every register—and 
that register is wide indeed. The 
quality is not opulent or highly 


colored, but it more than makes 
up for it in its exceeding purity 
and exactitude. Technically she 
seems to have everything; I don’t 
know when I’ve heard an extend- 
ed trill, as in the Mozart, per- 
formed as a trill and not as 
tremolo. &*/4¥—3/ A 

Yet it is more than voice and 
technique; it is that Miss Danco 
is obviously an interpretative in- 
telligence of the highest order. 
She knows what the words are all 
about; conveying the significance 
and poetry of these words is her 
primary purpose. The voice and 
the technique are merely the 
means to the ultimate aim, which 
is the projection of the inner sub- 
stance of words and music to the 
hearts and minds of the listeners. 
In this respect Miss Danco, even 
in these brief examples, demon- 
strated the maturest musico- 
poetic spirit. The Fanny Mason 
Music Foundation is presenting 
her in a free recital this coming 
Wednesday and at that time, I 
have no doubt, Miss Danco will 
strengthen the impression, so fa- 
vorable yesterday she was called 
back four or five times. 

D’Indy’s Second Symphony is a 
work to provoke rather mingled 
impressions. It is clearly a sym- 
phony informed with the most 
distinguished material and work- 
manship, yet all through it it sug- 
gests the quality of being special, 
of being just a bit off the main 
line. You hear a suggestion of 
Wagner with the steam heat shut 
off; you hear a touch of Franck 
with the _ reptilian chromatics 
safely caged behind glass win- 
dows; you hear wisps of Ravel 
with his gloves on. You also hear 
some beautiful sounds and me- 
lodic inspirations, but they don’t 
quite get you. You can take the 
Second Symphony, in short, or 
you can leave it alone, and I think 
it might safely be left alone for 
another 10 years. 

As a postlude to all this, Ra- 
vel’s first suite from “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” in a ravishing perform- 
ance, was an ideal conclusion. I 
am at a loss to explain how Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra main- 
tain their mid-season form after 
so exhausting a season, but they 
do; indeed, they get better. Next 





‘week’s program offers the first 
performance (by this orchestra) 
of Berlioz’ awesome Requiem — 
chorus, soloist, brass bands and 


all 


Suzanne Danco Makes 
Debut at Symphony; 
Munch Plays D’Indy 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Suzanne Danco, the distinguished 
Belgian-born soprano, made he; 


Boston debut yesterda 2 eM naANis 
as soloist with the 5a ~ 
OZ0 


She sang a brace of M A 


phony Orchestra at Sym 
and Ravel’s trilogy, “Sch 


Charles Munch had sung by 


largely French program 

with Vincent D’Indy’s St___._ ae 

phony, in observance of the 100th 

anniversary of the composer’s birth. 
and which ended with the first suite 
from Ravel’s ballet, “Daphnis and 

Chloe.” Unt Y oF f | 

As some of*us had@surmised from 
her phonograph recordings, Miss 
Danco is a first-rate vocalist and a 
singer who is also a musician. She 
Nas a light, easily produced, clear 
and flexible soprano voice. It has 
perhaps a shade too much vibrato 
and it is rather small, but of pleas- 
ant quality and easily susceptible to 
tone-coloring. Most important, Miss 
Danco is one of those musicians. to 
whom, seemingly, singing comes as 
easily as breathing. 

The Mozart arias, with their pre- 
ceding recitative, were Fiordiligi’s 
“Per pieta” from “Cosi fan tutte,” 
and Susanna’s “Deh vieni, non tar- 
dar,” out of “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” Here Miss Danco’s musi- 
Clanship and mastery of style were 
put to a severe test. She emerged 
triumphant, after a superb exhibi- 
tion of delicate, expressive singing, 
in which every phase was grace- 
fully traced, every nuance given its 
due, and the rhythm had received 
both exact and subtle treatment. 

You might ask for a larger, more 
sensuous voice for Ravel’s three 
settings of the poems of Tristan 
Leclere, for this is primarily color- 
music. But you could not ask for a 
clearer or more _ intelligent per- 
formance of this early 20th Century 
exoticism. Miss Danco deserved 
every round of the handclapping 
she received. 

[I am afraid, when you get right 
down to it, that Vincent D’Indy’s 
B-flat Symphony is the sort of 
admirably constructed, Massive, 








colorful and slightly boring music 
that is received with respectful 
attention because its creator was 
such an eminent man. Not that the 
B-flat Symphony does not have its 
decided virtues, They are there, in 
plain sight, or rather hearing, but 
all the same it is long and there 
IS a strong aroma of academicism- 
plus Wagner and the coloration of 
the fin de siecle, Mr, Munch gave 
it a Yousing performance, and the 
sheer sound was superb. Ravel’s less 
familiar “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
went well, too, and brought the 
concert to a spectacular conclusion. 





There are still tWo more weeks 
of concerts before the Boston 
Symphony Friday-Saturday series 
of 24 programs comes to a close, 
but one nomination for “best of 
the year” would seem to be in 
Order after hearing the loca} de- 
but of Suzanne Danco, Belgian 
soprano, at Symphony Hal] yes- 
terday afternoon. 4 {Yn >) 

_ Disclosing a voice “of hciekest 
tional purity, Miss Danco offered 
ner audience two Mozart Operatic 
excerpts and Ravel’s “Shéhéra- 
zade.”” Were there not a rule 
against encores at Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, the soprano 
might have been kept on the stage 
for an extra hour. Her artistry 
and superb control won repeated 
steady, and prolonged applause. 
The blonde young singer richly 
deserved every bit of it.a eZ 

"gear Arona 

After hearing Miss Danco, one 
wonders if anything better could 
have been offered this week at 
the Opera House. Of course, Miss 

Danco had the collaboration of a 
superlative orchestra that played 
with almost ineredible subtlety 
under the Sympathetic hands of 
Charles Munch. 


There was little to choose be- 
tween the soprano’s Mozart and 


| Ra vel. In the recitative and rondo 
“Per Pieta” from “Cosi fan tutte,” 
’ 


every shade of feeling was con-~ 


| veyed with complete artistr . De- 
lightful, too, was her singing i 


the recitative and aria of Susan- 
na that comes just before the 
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and Ravel Mus; 
Belgian Sopratie 


By Jules Wolffers 
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~~ Ravel set his Three Poems for balcony and the stage packed to the 
‘Voice and Orchestra to verses by last inch with singers and instru- 
‘Pristan Klingsor. A picture of the mentalists, yesterday's Symphony 
‘Orient is evoked which, while it Concert was something different. 
has little relation to the real The occasion was the first of three 
thing, is full of color and fantasy, performances of the stupendous 
‘Miss Danco met with complete Requiem of Berlioz, the _ others 
‘aplomb the severe test that Ravel being the conventional repetition 
‘imposed on those who would this evening and a special concert 
essay its difficulties. Aided by Mr. Tuesday night in aid of pension 
-Munch’s sensitive handling of the fund. o 4 f “a4 ea ; 
-pebulous and iridescent score, the Berlioz’s * Grarfd ss for the 
ginger set a final seal on her tri- Dead, commissioned by the French 
‘umph. : government in 1837, is one of the 
’ Taking up the first half of this most famed compositions of the 19th 
concert was d’Indy’s Second Sym- century—and one of the most rarely 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 20, at 2:30 o'clock 


phony. It was given every advan. 
tage of intelligent performance b> 
a conductor who is extreme]. 
fond of this master’s music. Un- 
like d’Indy’s First and Thir’’ 
Symphonies, the Second bears n 

descriptive title. Yet the music i 

extremely dramatic, and the pro- 
gram is. explicit without need fc: 
words. 


heard, Written for a colossal array 
of players and singers (there are 
190. of the one and 290 of the other 
in the Paris premiere) the Requiem 
can properly be heard only in a 
‘huge auditorium, which Symphony 
Hall is not. At anything but the 
regular concerts the stage could at 


least be built out. Nevertheless, | 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 21, at 8:30 o'clock 


oo £0 % Mr. Munch was determined to try, 4 BERLIOZ 

A eat ee it; and the audience’s response a ; 

recta ates Rites iu jutind Ma var ee. 
Piet ae" Say ig toner Yaae Berlioz wished to have his ad- a les trae; Tuba Mirum 
full its tale with deliberatio: ditional brass choirs (considerably 5 Quid Sum Miser 


i The: larger than those that functioned ok ea 
en ie aca hr kd vine i yesterday) placed at the four cor- 


Grande Messe des Morts 


: orchestra. That being 3 | Quaerens Me 
ee Se: Me plots, but oe 7 ee question, Mr. Munch 
stood them in the two aisles at the 
rear of the first balcony and the 
two nearest the stage. Berlioz’s 16 
kettledrums were not in evidence, 
nor all 12 of his French horns, 
though we were given to under- 
stand that no actual note of the 
score was missing. The chorus was 
again drawn from the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society 
and it was as numerous as space 
permitted, which, for Berlioz’s pur- 
pose, was not numerous enough. 
In the softer passages this group 
accomplished some finished singing. 
There was a lack of proper volume 
at times, and the Lacrymosa did 
not have the hair-raising quality 
that one finds in the French record- 
ing of the work. But since we 
have not a chance in the world of 
hearing the Requiem as _ Berlioz 
designed it, far better to hear it in 


central idea keeps the work fror. 
rambling, and ultimately, with © 
remarkably worked out fugu” 
capped by a smashing finale, th» 
music comes to a stirring an’ 
triumphant close. | 

- To end the program came thos? 
parts of Ravel’s ballet, “Daphni : 
and Chloé,” which the compose 
utilized to make up his Suite No. '. 
The more frequent performance: 
of the Second Suite from. thi: 
ballet are,probably justified by 
the relative worth of the two sets. 
Yet the way that Mr. Munch con- 
ducted the work yesterday made 
one wish for, more frequent hear- 
ings of a piece that has not been 
played by the orchestra since 1935. 


Offertorium 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB 


INTERMISSION 


(First performance at these concerts) 


CHORUS 


Tenor: DAVID LLOYD 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE Woopworth, Conductor 
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tinale in the last act of *"Lne Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” Here Susanna 
muses on the bliss that is to await 
her now that-all impediments to 
her marriage are overcome, 


- Bie 


Ravel set his Three Poems for 
Voice and Orchestra to verses by 
Tristan Klingsor. A picture of the 
Orient is evoked which, while it 
has little relation to the real 
thing, is full of color and fantasy. 
Miss Danco met with complete 
aplomb the severe test that Rave! 
imposed on those who would 
essay its difficulties. Aided by Mr. 
Munch’s sensitive handling of the 
nebulous and iridescent score, the 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


What with brass players blazing 
away from four points in the first 
balcony and the stage packed to the 
last inch with singers and instru- 
mentalists, yesterday’s Symphony 
Concert was something different. 
The occasion was the first of three 
performances of the stupendous 
Requiem of Berlioz, the others 
being the conventional repetition 
this evening and a special concert 


Tuesday night in aid of Pp pension 


fund. -2/ * 
| Berlioz’s *Gra ATR for the 
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phony. It was given every advan heard, Written for a colossal array | {| 
tage of intelligent performance b. ‘of players and singers (there are } dt 
a conductor who is extreme): |190 of the one and 290 of the other SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 21, at 8:30 o’clock } + 
fond of this master’s music. Un- 'in the Paris premiere) the Requiem 4 
like d’Indy’s First and Thir ‘can properly be heard only in a | 
Symphonies, the Second bears n huge auditorium, which Symphony hia 
descriptive title. Yet the music } Hall is not. At anything but the au 
extremely dramatic, and the pro regular concerts the stage could at |! : 
gram is explicit without need fc: least be built out. Nevertheless, . : | 
words, nna . , | 
ie ee Mr. Munch was determined to try 8 ye dos (nga gba rid eas ss ee Grande Messe des Morts 2 
ee ve it: and the audience’s response Reauiem 
Perhaps “epic” is the word fc fully justified his course. “q 


it rather than dramatic. This mu- 
sic refuses to be hurried. It un: 
folds its tale with deliberatio: 
and many asides. The story it he 
to tell is long with many rami. 
fications and _ side-plots, but 
central idea keeps the work fro 
rambling, and ultimately, with : 
remarkably worked out fugu 
capped by a smashing finale, th» 
music comes to a stirring an 
triumphant close. 

To end the program came thos > 
parts of Ravel’s ballet, ‘“Daphn: 
and Chloe,” which the compose 
utilized to make up his Suite No. !. 
The more frequent pertormance « 
of the Second Suite from thi 
ballet are,.probably justified by» 
the relative worth of the two sets 
Yet the way that Mr. Munch con- 
ducted the work yesterday made 
one wish for more frequent hear- 
ings of a piece that has not been 
played by the orchestra since 1935. 


Berlioz wished to have his ad- 
ditional brass choirs (considerably 
larger than those that functioned 
yesterday) placed at the four cor- 
ners of the orchestra. That being 
out of the question, Mr. Munch 
stood them in the two aisles at the 
rear of the first balcony and the 
two nearest the stage. Berlioz’s 16 
kettledrums were not in evidence, 
nor all 12 of his French horns, 
though we were given to under- 
stand that no actual note of the 
score was missing. The chorus was 
again drawn from the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society 
and it waS as numerous as space 
permitted, which, for Berlioz’s pur- 
pose, was not numerous enough. 
In the softer passages this group 
accomplished some finished singing. 
There was a lack of proper volume 
at times, and the Lacrymosa did 
not have the hair-raising quality 
that one finds in the French record- 
ing of the work. But since we 
have not a chance in the world of 
hearing the Requiem as_ Berlioz 
designed it, far better to hear it in 


Dies Irae; Tuba Mirum 
Quid Sum Miser 
Rex Tremendae 
Quaerens Me 
Lacrymosa 
INTERMISSION 
Offertorium 
Hostias 
Sanctus 
Agnus Dei 


(First performance at these concerts) 


CHORUS 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor 


Tenor: DAVID LLOYD 
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its current form than never to hear 
it at all, which was the prospect 
before Mr. Munch came on the 
scene. There was, by the way, a 
performance from the Cecilian So- 
ciety in 1882, but I have come across 
no account of the nature of it. 
Berlioz uses his extra brass in 
two numbers only, the Tuba Mirum 
and the Rex Tremendae. After- 
wards, some of the trombones are 
heard in the orchestra-proper. Pre- 
vailingly, the Requiem is not a 
noisy piece, and it contains much 
that is conventionally beautiful in 
a manner we do not ordinarily 
associate with its composer. Among 
such spots are the beginning, the 
Recordare, the Pie Jesu. Domine, 
the Sanctus and the close. One 
finds incredible today the statement 
in Grove’s Dictionary that the work 
is “unchristian in feeling,” that it 
suggests “human sacrifices and 
blood-curdling rites,” that it grips 
emotion “by the throat” and leaves 
it “gasping for breath.” No such 
impression was created yesterday. 
One thought rather of “Aida” raised 
to a higher power. Most of the rest 
is just plain nice music, and there 
is, for Berlioz, an extremely good 
fugue in the Osanna. Mr. Munch 
had a little trouble co-ordinating 
his scattered forces yesterday but 
things may go better tonight. 


By Harold Rogers 


The Munch-Berlioz combina- 
tion, greatly in evidence since 
Charles Munch took over the 
artistic destinies of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has cul- 
minated in a majestic production 
of the Berlioz Requiem—the 
“Grande Messe des Morts,” Opus 
5. With four brass choirs augment- 
ing the orchestra from different 
points in the first balcony, Sym- 
phony Hall reverberated yesterday 
afternoon like a Gothic cathedral. 
The performance was the first in 
Boston in 70 years. It will be re- 
peated tonight and again Tuesday 
evening for the concert benefiting 


the Pension Fund. ¥-2)-3/ 
| a 


The 120 voices of the rvard 
Glee Club and_ the Radcliffe 
Choral Society seemed too few in 
proportion to the enlarged or- 
chestra. But the Symphony Hall 


stage could scarcely accommodate | 


another person, ‘he chorus was. 
admirably trained for its duties 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, its 
regular conductor, David Lloyd, 
whose excellent voice has been 


‘much in demand ,at Symphony 


Hall for the past few seasons, sang 
the tenor solo for the Sanctus. 
Pe ee 


When Berlioz was commissioned 
by the Minister of Fine Arts of 
France in 1837 to compose a 
requiem, he had to invent a 
musical shorthand in order to cap- 


ture the ideas that flooded his 
thought. When the score was com- 
pleted in three months, the minis- 
try unaccountably canceled the 
premiere, Later that year, how- 
ever, General Damremont was 
killed when the French took Con- 
stantine in Algeria, and Berlioz 
was recommissioned to present his 
Requiem at a memorial service in 
the Hotel des Invalides. Berlioz 
was then 34. One hundred years 
later Charles Munch conducted 
the same work in the same place 
with 600 musicians. 


Compared to such an aggrega- 
tion, the present production is a 
pocket edition. But when the or- 
chestra, chorus, and four brass 
choirs unite triple-fortissimo in 
the Dies Irae, Tuba Mirum. and 


Requiem Heard in Rare Boston Performan 


Lacrymosa, it is possible that 

Symphony Hall has never con- 

tained a more glorious noise. 
ae ee 


The Requiem, however, is not 
all kettledrums and trombones 
booming on their pedal tones. 
Such dramatic outbursts are held 
to a respectable minimum and 
serve to heighten the more sub- 
lime sections—the heavenly Qua- 
rens Me, for instance, sung a ca- 
pella, or the serene choral phrases 
in the Rex Tremendae. 


In the Dies Irae, when the first 
great explosion of sound occurred. 
the audience. suddenly found it- 
self face to face with the con- 
ductor as he turned to direct the 
brass choirs, This was a rare ex- 
perience and an exciting one with 
a conductor like Mr, Munch. In 
the agitated Lacrymosa he gave 
the brass choirs flamboyant cues 
without _ turning again to face 


them, ine tew times when they 
weren’t exactly together produced 
a dramatic echoing effect. 

The Offertorium came closest 
to giving a churchly impressic - 
with its chant-like iterations c 
only two notes—A and B-flat. Bi 
as Verdi’s Requiem is more 0} 
eratic than sacred in feeling, tl 
Berlioz Requiem is more secu]; 
than sacred. Mr. Munch in h 
Boston revival of this work h: - 
climaxed the season with a pe) 
formance that is  sometim- 
frankly theatrical but more ofte > 
contemplative and inspiring, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, gave the 23d concert 
of the 70th season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. he program was 
devoted to Berlioz’ Requiem. The soloist 
was David Lloyd, tenor. the assisting 
artists the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
the Harvard Glee club, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conductor 

By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Among the minor wonders of 
Boston’s musical life is the fact 
that Hector Berlioz’ gigantic Re- 
quiem has lain on the shelf for 
2 years, the last occasion of its 
performance here being in 1896 
when B. J. Lang and the Cecilia 
Society gave it for the last time 
(Lang introduced it in 1882). 

The only explanation seems to 
be that no one, until Charles 
Munch appeared on the scene, 
quite dared to do it without the 
vast forces usually deemed neces- 
sary to a proper traversal, which 
is to say everything from four 
brass bands to a chorus of six or 
eight hundred, from 16 timpani to 
an orchestra of 200 or more. Hav- 
ing long lived with both the music 
and its tradition, Mr. Munch 
could, with indisputable authority, 
mount the Requiem in scale in 
Symphony Hall. The effect was 
no less than stunning. +2). 3 | 


CHORAL FORCES frenaka 
Employing the choral forces ‘of 
Harvard and Radcliffe notably 
trained for the occasion by G. 
Wallace Woodworth with four- 
and five-man brass ensembles 
posted in the first balcony aisles 
(one at each corner of the hall), 
Mr. Munch not only produced a 
mammoth effect from@them, but 
one of doubtless far more musica] 


coherence than could”be obtained 
from larger: but more w 


for in only three | 

10 sections. To bring them into 
play for the first time in the 
antiphonal fanfares of the Dies 
Irae the conductor turned and 
faced the audience. ‘Thereafter, 
in the Rex Tremendae and the 
‘Lacrymosa, the brass ensembles, 
playing with remarkable bright- 
ness and majesty of tone, carried 
out their entrances with marvel- 
ous accuracy, 

Only once, in the closing mo- 
ments of the Lacrymosa, did a 
greater, more powerful choral 
force seem. absolutely necessary 
to the fullest realization of the 
work, though it is true the choral 
aspect, from the point of view 
of volume alone, was the one 
weakness of the performance. On 
the other -hand, the singing was 
marked throughout by extreme 
accuracy of attack, while the un- 
accompanied Quarens Me was 
one of the finest a cappella mo-. 
ments I can bring to mind. 

Musically, the Requiem jis a 
strange work, at once theatrical 
but filled with a curiously effec- 
tive if unquestionably sophisti- 
cated religious fervor: at once 
bombastic and inflated but filled 
with a sort of spiritual radiance. 
Reduced to a piano score its musi- 
cal contents are slim in the ex- 
treme; without. the orchestra 
(which for example, in the Offer- 
torium, conveys the entire musi- 
cal substance over a constantly 
reiterated two notes for voices) 
it is remarkably devoid of sub- 
stance, Yet throughout there are 
ideas of extraordinary beauty and 
moments profoundly moving, as 
in the devastating Agnus Dei. 

Mr. Munch observed a few cuts 
in the score, omitting only ma- 
terial that repeated itself, as in 
the Sanctus, where Berlioz wrote 
a virtual da capo. David Lloyd, in 
his brief solo in the Sanctus, in- 
cidentally, sang beautifully and 
expressively. The Requiem ran 
just over an hour ard a half with 
intermission after’ the Lacry- 
mosa. It will be repeated tonight 
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Berlioz Requiem Revived 
By Munch at Symphony 
‘By CYRUS DURGIN 


_ Yester afternoon was a gre | 
. Ar Watans oecaaion at Symokons 

all, for it heard the revival by 
Charles’ M1 and the Boston’ 
Symphony’ Orchestra of the Re- 
quiem Mass by Hector Berlioz. This 
vast and beautiful score was intro-, 
duced to Boston by B. J. Lang and 
the Cecilia Society in 1882, and’ 
until now apeerenny had not been 
done here since. By a ‘coincidence | 
that bound past to present, I held. 
on my knees yesterday afternoon. 


the old full score that Mr. Lang’ 


had used ef those two performagces| 
69 years ano. d4~2(- ? (Gide | 
. Berlioz’ ‘eo e i quiem | 

(he referred to it as Messe des} 
Morts, or Mass for the Dead) in 
memory of. soldiers who had 
perished in the service of France. 
He conducted its first performance: 
at the Hotel des Invalides -in Paris 
in 1837, Berlioz wrote with the sound| 
of heroic forces in his ear, and de-| 
‘manded such large choral and or- 
chestral forces for its performance, 
that in later years the Requiem! 
came to be regarded, more or less 
as a freak score touched with mega- 
‘Jomania, | | ees . 
- But as various perceptive musi- 
cal scholars have pointed out since, 
nothing could be farther from the: 
truth. It is a vast work and a su- 
perbly original one, from the over- 
all conception of huge design down 
to the unconventional and distinc- 
tive musical phrasing of the Latin 
e 


formidable ensemble. may be ohe 
of the greatest. musical shows on, 
earth, but far more important than 
that, it is a touching, profound and 
wr. ‘worshipful creation of art. | 
It shows us a somewhat different 
side of Berlioz than those of the 
program symphonies and the over- 
tures, but touches of the Sym- 
Sprig Fantastique, “Harold in 
taly,” “Romeo and Juliet” and 
other works are there, at ieast in 
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. The choruses are those of the 
irvard Glee Club: and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, admirably prepared 
G, Wallace Woodworth. The 
soloist for the Sanctus is David 
‘Ldoyd, whose lyric but powerful 
tenor voice, and admirable concep- 
tion of style, added much to the 
overwhelming success of the whole. 
_ Conductor Charles Munch places 
those four extra small. brass groups 
(trumpets, trombones and tubas) in 


aisles of the first balcony, two. 
roups at each side near the stage,’ 


two’ at the rear. Their sound is 
stupendous and overwhelming, as 
near as you are likely to get in this 
life to an approximation of The 


Last Trump. The effect: is exciting 
beyond description, adding not only, 
weight of sound but emotional’ 
majesty to the words of the Dies, 


Irae, Tuba Mirum and Lachrymosa. 

Mr, Munch is first of all a devoted 
conductor. His performance, like- 
wise, was first of.all a dedicated re- 
creation of a masterpiece, as devo- 
tional, in a different way, as his 
presentations of Bach’s St. John 
and St. Matthew Passions and 
Christmas Oratorio. He has made a 
few cuts in the Hostias, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei. ‘These must have been 
for reasons of his own, since the 
total running time was not excep- 
tionally long. ‘There is an intermis- 
sion between Lachrymosa and Of- 


“i 

hile the youthful choral voices 

did not provide the weight that older 

voices would have ‘done, the Har- 
~and Radcliffe’ singers did a 

noble. job. The effect of the high 

sO reneh in octaves, was ‘breath- 

‘ing.. . 


SO Aen oe A NL OR li th te sate 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Twenty-fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 24, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprir 28, at 8: 30 O'clock 


Architetture, Concerto for Orchestra 
(First performance at these concerts) 


Symphony No. 4, in C minor (““Tragic’’) 
Adagio molto; Allegro vivace 
Andante 
Menuetto; Allegro vivace 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 
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of course, and there will be a spe- 
cial repetition next Tuesday night 
in the annual Pension Fund con- 
cert. It can be recommended as a 
musical experience, no matter 
what the Requiem’s place as a 
ranking masterwork of musico- 
religious expression, that cannot 
help but shake the listener. 


Berlioz Requiem Revived 


By Munch at Symphony. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Yesterday afternoon was a great 
and historic occasion at Symphony 
Hall, for it heard the revival by; 
Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra of the Re-| 
quiem Mass by Hector Berlioz. This 
vast and beautiful score was intro- 
duced to Boston by B. J. Lang and 
the Cecilia Society in 1882, and 
until now apparently had not been 
done here since. By a coincidence 
that bound past to present. I held 
on my knees yesterday afternoon 
the old full score that Mr. Lang 


had used «# those two pnerfoxmapces 
69 years ago df = a[~ 5 { ; 
Berlioz confposec is equiem 


(he referred to it as Messe des 
Morts, or Mass for the Dead) in 
memory of soldiers who had 
perished in the service of France.! 
He conducted its first performance 
at the Hotel des Invalides :-in Paris 
in 1837, Berlioz wrote with the sound 
of heroic forces in his ear, and de-: 
manded such large choral and or- 
chestral forces for its performance. 
that in later vears the Requiem 
came to be regarded. more or less 
as a freak score touched with mega- 
lomania, 

But as various perceptive musi- 
cal scholars have pointed out since. 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It is a vast work and a su- 
perbly original one, from the over- 
ali conception of huge design down 
to the unconventional and distine- 
tive musical phrasing of the Latin 
words. This Requiem. when the 
four added brass bands sound in 
formidable ensemble. may be one 
of the greatest musical shows on 
earth, but far more important than 
that, it is a touching, profound and 
truly worshipful creation of art. 

It shows us a somewhat different 
side of Berlioz than those of the 
program symphonies and the over- 
tures, but touches of the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, “Harold in 
Italy,’ “Romeo and Juliet” and 
other works are there, at ieast in 


the orchestral detail. It is this ver 
detail and the mastery from which 
it sprang, that are so impressive. 
Long since it became standard hu- 
morous practice to refer to those 
German masters of orchestration. 
Wagner and Strauss, as “Kings 
Richard I and Richard II.” But the 
emperor who started that royal line 
was Berlioz, and without him the 
history of music in the last century 
would have been quite different. 

From the merest wisps of sound 
to the gigantic fortissimos he en- 
visioned, this Requiem is a gor- 
geous tissue of colorful sorority, glori- 
ous and splendid. For the present 
performances there is a total of 228 
singers and instrumentalists, entire- 
ly adequate in view of thesize of the 
hall. e choruses are those of the 
Harvard Glee Club: and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, admirably prepared 
by G, Wallace Woodworth. The 
soloist for the Sanctus is David 
Lloyd, whose lyric but powerful 
tenor voice. and admirable concep- 
tion of style, added much to the 
overwhelming success of the whole. 

Conductor Charles Munch places 
those four extra small brass groups 
(trumpets, trombones and tubas) in 
aisles of the first balcony. two 
groups at each side near the stage, 
two at the rear. Their sound is 
stupendous and overwhelming. as 
near as you are likely to get in this 
life to an approximation of The 
Last Trump. The effect is exciting 
beyond description, adding not only 
weight of sound but emotional 
majesty to the words of the Dies 
Irae, Tuba Mirum and Lachrymosa. 

Mr. Munch is first of all a devoted 
conductor. His performance. like- 
wise, was first of all a dedicaied re- 
creation of a masterpiece, as devo- 
tional, in a different way. as his 
presentations of Bach’s St. John 
and St. Matthew Passions and 
Christmas Oratorio. He has made a 
few cuts in the Hostias, Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei. These must have been 
for reasons of his own: since the 
total running time was not excep- 
tionally long. There is an intermis- 
sion between Lachrymosa and Of- 
taking. 

While the youthful choral voices 
did not provide the weight that older 
voices would have done. the Har- 
vard and Radcliffe singers did a 
noble job. The effect of the high 
sopranos, in octaves, was‘ breath- 
taking.. 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Twenty-fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 27, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


Architetture, Concerto for Orchestra 
(First performance at these concerts) 


Symphony No. 4, in C minor (‘Tragic’) 
Adagio molto; Allegro vivace 
Andante 
Menuetto; Allegro vivace 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 
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Munch Gives Exhilarating 
Reading of Brahms Second 


By Harold Rogers 


For the last Boston Symphony 
concerts of the season Charles 
Munch has programmed Ghedini’s 
‘“Architetture,” Schubert’s Sym- 
nhony No. 4, and—as Brahms is 
almost traditionally the composer 
to end seasons with—the Brahms 
Symphony No. 2. The Ghedini was 
a Boston first, the Schubert was 
heard for the first time since 1928, 
and the Brahms, of course, is pe- 
rennial, Y- « na | 

Giorgio Federico Ghedini, di- 
rector of the conservatory in 
Milan, completed his “Architec- 
tures,” a concerto for orchestra. in 
1940. The architecture involved is 
apparently more literal than mu- 
sical. The seven connected sections 
are almost obvious in their pres- 
entation of big-city moods, some- 
times mechanistic, always urban, 
and uneven in quality of inspira- 
tion. Some trite figures are monot- 
onously repeated. Other sections, 
however, are poeticaMfy lyrical, 
and the effect obtained by con- 
trasting blasts from the brass with 

progressions for muted strings is 
strongly dramatic. During the ap- 

plause that followed, Mr. Munch 
shook hands with Bernard Zi- 
ghera, Whose performance of the 
piano obbligato was especially 
delicate and crisp. 
schubert’s ‘Tragic’? Symphony 
in C minor, written when he was 
‘19, 1s one of thos@ ifispiréa ana 
flawless scores that should not suf- 
fer such neglect. Patterned closely 
On classical models, it does not 
speak with the expansive freedom 
of the “Great” C major. nor does 
it have the more startling har- 
monic treatment that began to dp- 
pear in the Fifth. But it is filled 
With Schubert’s genius for melody, 
especially in the lovely Andante 
that sings a song of longing, inter 
'snersed with phrases of agitation, 


Mr. Munch heightened the crys- 
talline nature of this music with 
the polish of his accurate tech- 
nique. } 

After the intermission yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Munch continued to 
provide a prismatic performance 
—this time of the Brahms Second, 
He delineated the subtleties of this 
idyllic symphony in sharp cone 
trasts of brilliant color. By tight 
ening the tempo of the dancing 
finale (and who can lighten a 
tempo better than Mr. Munch? ) 
he brought the concert—and his 
second season in Symphony Hall 
—to an exhilarating climax and 
conclusion, | 

On Sunday Mr. Munch will 
leave for France and will fil a 
series of summer engagements in 
Furope. He will return to the 
United States by July 26, when he 
is scheduled to conduct the first 
concerts of the summer by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the Tanglewood Shed. This will 
mark Mr. Munch’s first appear 
ance at the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In yesterday’s Symphony Concert, 
Charles Munch, who rejoins the 
orchestra, in “August to. take over 
the first two weeks of the Berk: 
shire Festival, fully revealed him- 
self as conductor. We had: an ex- 
ample of his consistent interest in 
new music (Ghedini’s “Architet- 
teur”’), of his interest in neglected 
music of the past (the Fourth, or 
“Tragic” Symphony of Schubert), 
his devotion to the standard clas- 
Sics (the Second Symphony of 
Brahms). 

In Ghedini’s Concerto for or- 
chestra that introduced to Sym- 


Phony Hall the 
he showed hj 


the orchestra. * 
And in the Sy p 
he revealed again 


Cars, nothing can 


€éver be too loud or too fast. 
& matter of fac 


iS own, 


could not 
at a time. 


the 19-year- 
be “tragic” 


rather Beethove 
follows, does thi 
its title, though 
recapture the m 
The Minuet, 
Without a su 
While the fina 
ing reminder 


quite a fi a of 1816. 
however, is pure 

And, with all its in- 
consistencies of style and its im- 
maturities, the Symphony is a joy 

- hear, Particularly in so polished 
and sympathetic a performance as 
that of yesterday. 

Jf Ghedini’s name is new to Sym- 
Phony Hall, it was not wholly new 
to the: concerts of our orchestra, 
Since Victor de Sabata conducted 
his. “Pezzo Concertante” at last 
summer’s Berkshire Festival. The 
Concerto of this Week is interesting 


buc hardly outstanding, save in. the 
fifth sactian the malta lento ex. 


‘pressivo, with, to quote Mr. Burk’s 
notes, its “melody for violin solo 
with soft sustaining chords for the 
muted strings and piano,” Richard 
Burgin played this solo handsomely 
and Bernard Zighera shone in his 
performance of the obligato part 
for piano. The piéce closes sono- 
rously and it got a very good hand, 


Munch Conducts Ghedini, 
Schubert and Brahms at 


Final § ymphony Concerts 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


The concerts this week by the 
Boston Symphony are the last of the 


Orchestra’s 70th season, and of the 
second season of Charles Munch as 
music director. They begin with 


“Architecture.” by Giorgio Federico 
Ghedini, and include Schubert’s 


“Tragic” Symphony, and the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Brahms. 

hedini’s piece is new to Boston, 
though composed in 1940. It is an 
orchestral] concerto, abstract and 
mechanistic, whose long single 
movement exhibits the various sec- 
tions of the orchestra, combines 
some of them and ends its course in 
about 20 energetic minutes. When 
it is over you realize you have 
heard some carefully organized and 
prevailingly dissonant music. very 
cool, very academic. Perhaps you 
may wonder what all the tooting 
is about. but yOu won't wonder 
very long. 

The present trends of musical 
composition are internationalizing 
contemporary music. That is, they 
are internationalizing it in the 
sense that a good deal of the eur- 
rent product (and, of course. as far 
back as 20 years or more) sounds 
pretty much alike. Certainly those 
pieces of less than first rank sound 
alike, and Ghedini’s “Architteture” 
is one of them. He is an Italian, but 
you would never know it from this 
piece. These technical procedures 
now in vogue rob music of even its 
national flavor. to Say nothing of the 


composer's own individuality, unless 
the creator is a top notch artist: A 
Prokofieff, a Diamond. a Piston, a 
Honegger or a Milhaud will leave 
his own stamp on his work. and he 
will triumph over the impersonali- 
ties of these procedures. But not a 
Ghedini. 


eet d RS A ¥mpnony. 


which is his No. 4, and in C minor, 
had been played only twice before 
in the history of this orchestra, by 
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Some notable soloists were ‘in-¥ 
troduced to us at these concerts: * 
the, pianists, .Clifford Curzon and? 
Aldo Ciccolini; the cellist, Pierre |; 
Fournier, and the soprano, Suzanne | 
Danco, while 6ne-or the other 4. 
the shorter series brought to us 
an extremely gifted violinist, 5 
Michele Auclair, and a_ pleasing} 
pianist, Joseph Battista. , 


* * * , 

A high spot of the season, much» 

discussed here, was Pierre Mon-j 
teux’s definitive performance of ) 
Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre de Prin-3 
temps,” and that conductor’s old? 
friends rejoiced to see him once 
more at the head of the orchestra 
to which he rendered such con-° 
Spicuous service. French ‘music’ 
again loomed relatively large, with: 
19 works by 13 composers. The 
Russians, including the expatriots 
Stravinsky and Nabokov, were 
again much less in evidence than in 
the Koussevitzky days; five com- 
posers represented by as many 
works. This change of emphasis 
makes for agreeable variety, and 
Mr. Munch by no means neglects 
the Germans and Austrians. The 
lion’s share of the repertory is still 
theirs. For native Americans we 
had Barber, Copland, Diamond and 
Peter Mennin, a new and welcome 
name at the Symphony Concerts. 
And Mr. Munch being Mr. Munch, 
we can now start wondering what 


pleasures are in store for us next 


season, sor lardeee~-cinsinerittiegl tomas -cogeateanan anas 
with as much popular favor and 
musicianly respect, as when he 
came. He has kept the orchestra at 
the peak of its capabilities, and his 
programs have widened our local 
horizons. We say au revoir to him 
‘with content, because we know he 
i'will return. 


‘SYMPHONY HALL 
Symphony Concert 
sy 


he Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conduct ng, Save the 24th 
concert of the 70th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The program: 
Architetture Ghedini 
-+.e-schubert 

73 ....Brahms 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It is always an occasion of 
mingled surprise and regret when 


the symphony concerts come to 
an end; surprise that another sea- 
son has slipped by so quickly, and 
regret that these inimitable cere- 
monies will cease, for the time 
being, to give musical meaning 
and punctuation to the passing 


weeks. And yesterday’s finale was 
memorable enough to make the 
loss even more acute. 

The program, for one thing, 
had a special interest of its own. 
There was a striking new work 
by a composer unknown to us, a 
Striking old work by a composer 
long familiar to us all, and a long 
established, though lesser, favor- 
ite of the standard repertoire in, 
it might be added, an unfamiliar 
interpretation. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


The new work was by Giorgio 
Ghedini, a contemporary Italian 
who, if this is a typical example 
of his music, clearly stands out 
as a man with a very powerful 
musical inspiration. Its title, 
‘“Architeture,” would seem to re- 
fer to the Latin definition of the 
word meaning “the act of build- 
ing” rather than to a pictorial 
representation of, say, the monu- 
ment to Victor Emmanuel IT. He 
has thus built an original musica] 
structure suggesting (but by no 


means resembling) the theme and 
variations. Y #5 } 
In this dase there are sev n 


brief sections all developing na- 
turally from an initial musical 
statement that contains all the 
vivacity and strength (and, in 
contemporary idiom, even the 
sound) of an orchestral tutti of 
Vivaldi. Termed a concerto for 
orchestra, the piece uses the 
various choirs, including a piano, 
aS massed units contending one, 
against the other rather than as! 
a Single soloist against the or- 
chestra. This effect, exploited 
both more fully and more suc- 
cessfully by Bartok, is always ar- 
resting, and Ghedini’s handling of 
the orchestra is Striking through- 
out The musical materials are 
advanced but by no means un- 
melodic, and the textures, though 
often highlighted by dissonant ten- 
sions, are sharp and well defined. 
I would say that it is, in short, a 
fine occasional piece put together 
by skilled hands and informed 
with urgency and vigor. 

Why Schubert’s C minor Sym- 
phony ever earned the sub-title 
“Tragic” is incomprehensible. 
Here is a symphony of the sheer- 
est sunlight, a gay, happy, purely 
musical affair without any dark- 
er emotional significance what- 
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ever. He wrote it for an amateur 
orchestra, in which he played the 
viola, and if that orchestra ever 
played it, neither Schubert nor 
any one else ever bothered to 
note the fact. 


FINELY GRAINED 


It is the opening bars, however, 
that have since given this sym- 
phony its sub-title, though they 
are no more “tragic” than the 
Similar adagio introductions to 
countless Haydn Symphonies. 
After that, with the conventional] 
bustle of the first movement, the 
sentiment of the andante, the 
charm of the minuet and the fine 
whirling Vivacity of the finale, it 
is marvelously unpretentious. Mr. 
Munch, who has a way with Schu- 
bert, gave it a brilliant but fine- 
ly grained performance, the or- 
chestra performing with a bra- 
vura that would have doubless 
Staggered Schubert, who quite 
Possibly never imagined, as he 
‘Sawed away at the viola part back 
In 1816, that it would ever sound 
like this. 

It would be €asy enough to take 
Issue with Mr. Munch’s reading 
|of the Brahms Second, however, 
‘for the Brahms’ performance 
tradition remains alive, and I 


| |doubt it that tradition would ac- 
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‘cept the tempo or the driving 
tensions of the finale. On the 
‘Other hand, in a work that finds 
Brahms somewhat below par, and 
which would hardly make its Way 
In a_ strictly Germanic fashion 
combining severity with sentimen- 
tality, Mr. Munch gave it a re- 
freshing character to Say the 
least. The orchestra, pressed to 
the last bar, fave its considerable 
all to bring down an Ovation for al] 
concerned at the end. It was, in 
fine, a triumphant conclusion to 
a splendid season, and as Mr. 
Munch flies back to Paris next 
week I believe I speak for all of us 
in wishing him bon voyage, a 
pleasant summer and a happy re- 
turn home in October. 


this smaller number was that we 


Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


Alsation 

ed. It se 

that he 

vitzky’s 

publie is 

poulos is 

liant lead W regularly in charge | 
of an orchestra, but New York is! 
the place for him. Imagine Boston 

going for such things as his concert 

versions of radical Operas, from | 
Elektra” to “Wozzeck,” or provid- | 
ing the array of outstanding vocal] 


talent that hey require. A 
4) “29 = 37 feb 


If Mr. Miinch’s programs were on 
the whole a little less interesting 
than those of last season, it is partly 
because he had put his best foot 
forward then. He has also made 
the wise provision of not repeating 
in any season that which he had 
Played in the one before. However, 
in the case of Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony, done here last year by *.eon- 
ard Bernstein, he did not refrain 
from repeating a work conducted 
by another. No doubt such conces- 
sion to Boston’s inordinate love for 
Brahms, was excusable, though his 
Second Symphony is one piece that 


could stand a bit of a rest, 


* . a 
When Koussevitzky found that 


something went over big, no matter 
how many times he played it, he 
followed the line of least resistance. 
Coming back as guest this year, 
he gave us again the Sibelius Second 
and Fifth and the Brahms First. 
The Third, which he conducted so 
eloquently at a Tuesday concert, 
has not been as much in evidence 
locally as the other three, and 
sounds all the better for that reason, 


8.7 eS 
Whereas last season we had 81 


works by 49 composers (and the 
year before one less on each count), 
in the season just ended, still speak- 


~ 


ing of the Friday-Saturday. series, 
44 composers were represented by | 
73 compositions. The reason for! 
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had fewer short pieces and more 
of concert-length. The last-named 
were the Christmas Oratorio and 
St. Matthew Passion of Bach and, 
the most dramatic event of the 
season, the vast Requiem of Berlioz, 
with its: four groups of brass players 


stationed in the first balcony simply . 
because there was no room for them 


anywhere else. This was indeed 
very much of a choral season, since 
we also had the G major Mass of 
Schubert and, from Koussevitzky, 
Barraud’s “Mystery of the Holy 
Innocents,” given for the first time 
in America. A well-contrived piece, 
it still hardly seemed worth the 
trouble its preparation § entailed. 
The Berlioz, the Bach works, and 
the little Schubert were definitely 
worthwhile. The Christmas Ora- 
torio, pushed into the background 
by Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,” might be 
made an annual event, and Mr. 
Munch’s idea of giving one of the 
Bach Passions on Good Friday is 
an excellent one. But why must 
these partly Biblical pieces be sung 
in.German? Here, certainly, the ad- 
vantage of using the original text 
do not outweigh the loss in mean- 
ing to the listeners. 


* + * 

Three actual first performances 
were those of Diamond’s Third Sym- 
phony, Honegger’s Fifth and Nabo- 
kov’s “La Vita Nuova,” after Dante, 
with soprano and tenor soloists. 
The Diamond proved of Slight con- 
sequence, the Nabokov was at ieast 
different and distinctive, and Hon- 
egger’s Symphony, though vital and 
compelling, still did not measure 
up to his Preiude, fugue and Post- 
lude, one of the season’s local novel- 
ties. In all, 19 works, old and new, 
were added to the repertory, a 
goodly proportion of the whole, and 
there were some interesting reviy- 
als, notably that of Dvorak’s charm- 
ing Fourth Symphony, unheard at 
the Symphony concerts Since 1892. 
The outstanding new piece was the 
Prokofieff Sixth, the work which SO 
unaccountably got him in wrong 
with the Russian authorities. : 
* * * 


Second Season: Charles Munch 
Fits Into Own Special Niche — 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The 1950-1951 season of the Boston Symphony orchestra, now 
come to an end, was particularly interesting for the appearance 
during the season of two former conductors of this orchestra: Pierre 
Monteux, returning to Boston for the first time since 1924, and 
Serge Koussevitzky, returning for the first time since he 2esigne 
as of the season of 1949. These two visitors, both rec@iwell vi 
devotion and acclaim, somehow contrived to fix, as it: vere, 
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position among us of Charles Munch. ae 


As I have had occasion to say 
before, no man ever faced a more! 
awkward situation than Charles 
Munch did as the successor to a 
man who had for 25 years abso- 
lutely dominated, indeed, reigned 
over, the musica] directorship of 
what we are pleased to term the 
greatest orchestra in the world. 
Koussevitzky’s achievements need 
no recapitulation at this time; 
everybody knows what he stood 
for, what he was, what he did. 


His place in our hearts is secure 
for all time. ~ Saimae e, indeed, 
that any success . was thrust into 
the unenviable position of being 
held up..to compariso ison point by 
pointy 
DIGNITY AND DISTIN CTION 
Charles Munch, to his immense 
credit, has never attempted to 
“supplant” Koussevitzky. On the 
contrary, no man could have more 
Gracefully accepted the position 
he found himself in. A man of 
Unchallenged musica] integrity, a 
veritable hermit untouched by the 


subtle currents of social mingling, 
an artist unswayed one way or the 
other by public acclamation, above 
all a dedicated musician, he at 
once perceived that his only 
Course—and indeed the one course 
he would have accepted anyway— 
was to let his great musicianship 
and his intense musica] conviction 


speak for him. 4<29-$ | Mee 


He has clearly made no bid for 
the gallery; such an act was and 
is impossible for him. He has con- 
veyed the impression, without ever 
saying a word, that he is what 
he is, and that he must be ac. 
cepted,on his own terms. He has 
even Conveyed—again merely by 
his presence—that if not accepted 
on these terms he wil] go back 
to France with no hard feelings, 
His attitude, in Short, has been one 
of the greatest distinction and 
dignity. 

It is always hard to warm up 
to distinction and dignity, whether 
it be displayed in a conductor or 
a ball player. Ted Williams re« 
fuses to tip his cap to the mob; 
the mob doesn’t deny his Stature, 
but it doesn’t respond warmly, 
Charles Munch does not hold court 
in the green room, or make an 
obvious play to the audience on 
the conductor’s stand. He is im- 
mensely respected, but some of the 
older members of the audience do 
not warm to him. How could 
they, nurtured for 25 years on the 
hot radiance of the Koussevitzky 
personality ? 

Yet, on Koussevitzky’s return 
here this season, though the 
warmth and drive and contagion 
of his personality was apparent 
every minute, it was clear that 
the drier, more proportioned, 
more intellectual, more poised 
and balanced musical personality 
of Charles Munch had had its 
effect in the season intervening, 
Koussevitzky was always great, 
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always inflammatory, always cap- 
able of producing the old magic, 
but he was, after all, the guest 
conductor. Things had changed, 


CHANGING TIMES 


Much more had changed since 
Monteux. He, too, was in his own 
way magnificent. He brought 
back something that has receded 
into history: the Superb clarity 
of the beater of time, the man 
who knew every Single note, every 
single phrase, every Single nuance 
aS a musician and nothing more; 
the man who was content to follow 
out the instructions of the com- 
poser to the letter and let him 
speak in his own clear voice, 
There wasn’t a single moment of 
“interpretation”: he presided with 
‘unchallenged authority, the baton 
master of masters. We al] saw 
‘that and admired it and loved 
him for it. But few of us, I think, 
could live with him now; too much 
has happened. 

Thus it is that history, at the 
exact moment required of it, 
seemS to me to have produced 
the right man: a man combining 
in generous proportions the utter 
musical integrity, musicianship 
and baton mastery of Pierre Mon- 
teux with the emotional] intensity 
and incandescence of Serge Kouss 
sevitzky. He needs another Seas 
son to establish contact, to pros 
ject the real warmth and anima- 
tion of his personality so wel] 
known to the men of the orchestra 
and those of us who have had 
the privilege to meet and talk to 
him in his own home. In the 
meantime, as he completes his 
second season with us, he has 
once again shown beyond dispute 
that he is, if not (as one of the 
board of directors of the orchestra 
Stated during the meeting of the 
Friends) “God’s gift to Boston,” 
he is certainly—if I may coin an 
equally novel cliche—just what 
'the doctor ordered. 


PARALYZED SAILOR 
CHEERED FOR SONG 


2,500 at Boston Concert Give 
Standing Ovation to Navy 
Veteran at Debut of Work 


BOSTON, May 16 (UP)—A paral- 
yzed Navy veteran sat in a wheel 
Chair at Symphony Hall with tear- 
ire eyes tonight as 2,500 persons 
stood and cheered when the Boston 
Pops Orchestra finished playing an 
original composition he picked out 
with one finger on a piano while a 
hospital patient, S. } of tt. 

“This is the greatest night of my. 
life,” said Robert Grant Jr., a vic-' 
tim of multiple sclerosis. ‘This 
happening to me is out of this| 
world. It just can’t be.” | 

But it was. The audience| 
Cheered his ‘Evening. Prayer” ve 
Hong and hard, Conductor Arthur 
‘Fiedler had the orchestra play it 
twice. Again the audience went} 
wild, and many swarmed around! 
‘Grant, who couldn’t leave his 
wheel Chair at a table near the | 
‘door, | 
The first time through the| 
music, the 26-year-old veteran sat! 
clutching a Sacred Heart medal | 
and beaming proudly, But when 
th. audience gave the religious | 
Sung its first ovation, he became! 
choked with emotion and found it 
hard to speak. 

“The orchestra was tremen- 
dous,” he said. “This is the kind 
of thing that just doesn’t geappen 
to anybody.” 

Sitting on Grant’s left was Mrs. 
Charles Davidson, the Red Cross 
gray lady at the Cushing Veterans | 
Hospital in Framingham who en-| 
couraged him to try and put his 
poem to music, The veteran loved| 
music but never thought of com-| 
| posing. | 


However, he had plenty of time, 
and pecked away at the hospital | 
Piano until he had a melody to fit! 
the words. Conductor Fiedler 
heard about the song, visited 
Grant and listened to his music. 
Then he ordered his own arranger 
to make a full orchestration which 
was played tonight, 

Grant’s father was present, but 
his invalid mother could not at- 
| 
tend, A recording of the perform-. 
ance Was made, 

A Dartmouth graduate in the | 
Class of ’47 and a former Navy 
boxer, Grant was surrounded by 
former classmates and 250 other 
veterans and _ hospital personnel 
from Cushing. Twenty-five of the 
patients also were in wheel chairs. 


| Should certainly hear again, and the 
|Fourth, which we were promised 
| this season but did not get. Bruck- 
ner’s Fourth we might hear once 
more and also his Second, which we 
Say never had. But both should 
be done in the revised edition. The 
present clamor for the original 
Bruckner texts is sometimes ill- 
advised, 
o ta a 

The American festivals at Boston 
University and the Conservatory 
turned up some things that might 
_be kept in the repertory, though 
‘other pieces proved to have faded 
| beyond recall. I refer, in the first 
‘instance, to Paine’s Prelude to 
|“Oecipus,” an American classic if 
ever there was one, and Foote’s 


} 


;E major Suite for strings. It was 


a mistake for both of these insti- 
tutions to overlook Chadwick’s Sym- 
Phonic Sketches, undoubtedly his 
most vital work, and his “Tam 
O’Shanter” might still be found 
to be of interest. I wonder if 
Paine’s “Spring” Symphony, played 
here in ’84 and '92, is as good a& it 
looks in score. T? may have some- 
thing to say next week about the 
recent passing of John Alden Car- 
| penter, at 75, and what might be 
| done about him. His contemporary, 
' Charles Ives, has never received a 
| Square deal here, or in many places, 
for that matter. To conclude with a 
European, and on a note of interro- 
gation, are the orchestral works of 
Liszt as unrewarding as their pres- 
ent neglect would indicate? I am 
inclined to doubt it. 
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Please check the division for which you wish to apply. 


Nore: The schedule of each Department (and in some cases of a division within a Department) is planned as a full. 
time activity. Students ordinarily may not have active status in more than one division. 

Applicants for ao I, II & IV may be asked to attend auditions during the Spring of 1951; applicants for 
Department III may be asked to submit scores. 





Dept. I. *InstRUMENTAL Music: 
Orchestral Conducting: Auditor [_] 
Ver tintie wiih C hmeauidae Dai TT ELOMRONNIORI ES ooo oii .cs- .scssvnceddeasacssnsccsayents she qadvaceensseaselaoas aie cousanennnabaiaaa 4) 





Dept. II. CuHorar Music: 
*Choral Conducting: Active [] Auditor [_] 
Small Choir [_} 
Festival Chorus [ ] 
Voice: Soprano (J, Alto (J, Tenor (J, Bass LJ. 


Previous choral experience (Name of chorus and dates of membershtD)........000 Wy Tree Tittiis cooks eaten 


eceeeeeeeeseneeeeeeoeeeeeeeeoseeveneeeeneeeoeneeesee® PERO ARSHSSRARSAESSRER SASS OREORSESS SESE SASHROSAHHSHRSOSSHESHROSCHOSAHESTHAHSSEHRASSHEHKEHAHHSSHHKSOEHSOOSHSHSSESCHEHRESHHSHCEHSSSOSEOHSSHESHOESCHHCEHSSHECCeSSCHPOSeeoeerer est FP F9F93F"°99 






Dept. III. *Composrrion [_| 


Dept. IV. *OpERA: 


Opera Dramatics [.) (VOICES....:-scsscrnsnesassesnenr-ocoeees ee Song Repertoire [] 

Operatic Coaching (pianists) [_] Scenic Arts L] 

Stage Directing [| Costuming [] 

Libretto-writing [_| Auditor [ ] 

Opera and Chamber Orchestra [_| (TABEPTeN ts. .:...55.....-. 00s siebh nat: aba ke Cees sada ae dae igen eee etn ) 


Depr. V. *Music For Tue Music Epvcaror [_] 
Music For Tue GENERAL SrupDENT AND AMATEUR [_| 
Gounw Onceemerna Be Cramton Miuaio 7) CEM@tPURGNit’. ni. scose cs csdecesesccs ceaeesdivase paces cap etendbhestars teen ) 
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Courses Orpen To ALL STUDENTS: 


Solfégee [] Advanced Harmony [] Analysis of Classical and Modern Works LJ 


*A form requesting supplementary information will be sent to applicants for this activity. 





This form, with a small photograph attached to the front, should be mailed as soon as possible to: 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 
SYMPHONY HALL — BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
(from June 1 to August 19: Tanglewood — Lenox, Massachusetts) 


General tuition is $150. A payment of $15 is due upon receipt of notice that the application is accepted. The balance of the tuitior 
is payable on or before the day of registration at Tanglewood. 


PLEASE FILL IN THE REVERSE SIDE 





Please do not write 


Fasten small 
ia this space, I 9 45 I photograph here. 


Berkshire Music Center 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Director 


AT TANGLEWOOD 
Between Lenox and Stockbridge, Mass. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Scuoot Term: July 2 to August 12, 1951. Applications must be returned before May 15, 1951. 


Are these musical activities professional? Yes (1, 


PREVIOUS PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: 


(Note: 4// students except active members of Depts. 1S IV will be exy 
CHORUS.) 
Do you wish to apply for dormitory accommodations? Yes Lj, No £. 


For a@ list of hotel or guest house accommodations in the Berkshire other than the 
address the BERKSHIRE HI..Ls CONFERENCE, PitrsFieLp, MAssacu 


Do you intend to enroll under the G.I. Bill of Rights? Yes No 
If you are a veteran and eligible under the G.I. Bill, but do not 
explain briefly: 


ected to participate in the FEsTIvAL 


dormitories, please 
USETTS. 


LJ, Public Law 3461 or 161. 
intend to take advantage of it, please 


PLEASE FILL IN REVERSE SIDE 
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KOUSSEVITZKY, 
NINTH SESSION 
July 2 - August 12, 1951 

rtunity for music study maintained by 
with the Berkshire Festival C 
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The Faculty 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Director 


AARON COPLAND, Assistant Director 
RALPH BerRKowlITz, Executive Assistant to the Directoy 


Orchestral Conducting and Orchestra 
SERGE KOussEVITZKY 


Assisted by: 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN (on leave of absence) LuKAS Foss 
RICHARD BuRGIN 
ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 


SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
HOWARD SHANET 
Members of the Boston Sympuony ORCHESTRA 


Chamber Music 


GREGOR PiaTiGorsky, Head WILLIAM KRoLL, Associate Head 


Assisted by: 
JEAN BEDETTI 
RALPH BERKOWITZ 
LuKAs Foss 


FERNAND GILLET 
Rutu Posse. Tt 


Members of the Boston SympHony ORCHESTRA 


Choral Conducting and Chorus 


Hucu Ross 
Assisted by ALFRED Naso PATTERSON 


Composition 


AARON COPLAND Luic1 DALLAPICCOLA 


Opera 
Boris GoLpovsky, Head 
Assisted by; 
SARAH CALDWELL 
JAN MEYEROwWITZz 
G. PHILIPPE DE RosIER 


PAUL ULANOWSKY 
LEO Van WITSEN 
FELIx WOLFEs 


Mustc for the Music Educator 
Aucustus D. ZANzIG 


Solfege 


KATHARINE WOLFF 


Analysis of Classical and Modern Works 


LuKAS Foss SEYMOUR LIPKIN 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Faculty 


Violin 
RicHARD BurRGIN, Concertmaster 
ALFRED Krips, Assistant concertmaster 


EINAR HANSEN VLADIMIR RESNIKOFF 


CLARENCE KNUDSON GEORGE ZAZOFSKY 


Viola Bassoon 


RAYMOND ALLARD 
JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 


GEORGES FOUREL 
EUGEN LEHNER 


Horn 


JAMES STAGLIANO 
Violoncello 


SAMUEL MAYES 


ALFRED ZIGHERA Trumpet 


ROGER VOISIN 


Doublebass 


GEORGES MOLEUXxX 
Trombone 


JAcoB RAICHMAN 


Flute 


(GEORGES LAURENT 


Harp 


BERNARD ZIGHERA 


Oboe and English Horn 


Louis SPEYER 


Timpani 


ROMAN SZULCG 


Clarinet 


GINO CIOFFI 


Bass Clarinet Organ 


RosARIO MAZZEO E. Power Biccs 
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The Berkshire Music Center 


HE Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra announce that 

the ninth session of the Berkshire Music Center, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Director will be held during the summer of 1951 at Tangle. 
wood, between Stockbridge and Lenox, Massachusetts. There will 
be a six-week session beginning July second and continuing through 
August |twelfth, with a faculty of distinguished musicians including 
the principals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Dr. Koussevitzky had for years wished to provide a center where 
young musicians could add to their professional training and enlarge 
their artistic experience under the guidance of eminent musicians 
and teachers. In 1936 the estate ‘‘’Tanglewood” was given to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. ‘This gift, together with the participa- 
tion of the Orchestra in the Berkshire Festival concerts during the 
summer months, provided a combination of time, place, faculty, 
and atmosphere that permitted the carrying out of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
plan. ‘The Berkshire Music Center was initiated at ‘Tanglewood by 
Dr. Koussevitzky in 1940 and established by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with Dr. Koussevitzky as Director. 

The purpose of the Berkshire Music Center is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for music study in connection with the Berkshire Festival con- 
certs. It is not a school for technical musical training, but rather a 
place where provision is made for the study of music on an advanced 
level through experience in actual musical performance. As Dr. 
Koussevitzky has said, ‘Obviously we cannot hope to give funda- 
mental courses and instruction on the same basis as they are intro- 
duced in conservatories, colleges, and music schools. What we want 
to give our students is constructive advice and a practical method 
which will stimulate their gifts, round out their abilities gained during 
their years of study, and broaden their acquaintance with music.” 

The work of the Berkshire Music Center is carried on in the five 
departments described below. Each regular student is enrolled in 
the department of his major interest, which furnishes a planned full 
time activity. Each student has certain rehearsal and participation 
obligations to his department. Beyond these obligations the greatest 
possible latitude is allowed to permit students to observe and profit 
from the activities of other departments. 

‘The courses of study at the Music Center emphasize group per- 
formance. Students participate actively in orchestral, chamber 
music, choral or operatic performances. Individual instruction 1s 
given only as it relates to group performance — sectional rehearsals 
for the orchestras and coaching for chamber music and for operatic 
roles. 


[ 4] 


All regularly enrolled students of the Music Center may attend the 
concerts of the Berkshire Festival, designated rehearsals for these con- 
certs, concerts by visiting artists and chamber music groups, and all 
student and operatic productions. 


DEPARTMENT I... INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 


This is an auditing class meeting three times a week for study of the analy- 
sis of scores, conducting problems and rehearsal techniques. Members 
attend rehearsals of the Orchestra of Department I and of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in preparation for its Berkshire Festival concerts. 

There will be opportunity for the formation of an orchestra from among 
the members of the class, many of whom are usually experienced orchestral 
players, to be rehearsed by the students in turn under faculty supervision. 
As members of the Festival Chorus the class will take part in rehearsals and 
performances under Dr. Koussevitzky. 

A very limited number of applicants will be selected by Dr. Koussevitzky 
personally for individual study with him and with his assistants. They will 
rehearse the Orchestra of Department I and conduct it in performance. 


ORCHESTRA 


A full symphony orchestra is made up of students who have acquired high 
musical and technical competence and who wish greater experience in the 
art of orchestral playing. Each week the orchestra is assigned a number of 
compositions chosen to present various problems in performance. ‘These 
works form the program for the orchestra’s Friday evening concert in the 
Music Shed. Rehearsals and performances are conducted by members of 
the faculty and by active students of orchestral conducting. 

Before the first full meeting of the orchestra each week sectional rehearsals 
are held at which students are coached in their parts by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Daily three-hour rehearsals are devoted to 
preparation of the weekly program. 

A special feature of the 1951 season will be the production of Tchaikovsky’s 
opera, Pique Dame (Queen of Spades), to be conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
staged by Boris Goldovsky. ‘The orchestra for the performances of this opera 
will be selected from students in Department I. 

The six concerts of the 1950 season included Haydn’s Symphony No. 104; 
Beethoven’s Overtures to Egmont and Cortolanus; Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony; Brahms’ Second Symphony; the Prelude to Wagner’s Tristan und 


Isolde; Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony; Debussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of 


a Faun; Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole, La Valse and Le Tombeau de Couperin; de 
Falla’s El Amor Brujo; Honegger’s Pacific 231; Aaron Copland’s. El Salon 
Mexico and the First Symphony of Shostakovich. 
Applicants for the orchestra are selected on the basis of auditions. held! 
during the spring of 1951. 
L 5: } 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Department I and IV orchestra members are regularly assigned Chamber 
music instruction. This is also an activity of particular interest to Planists, 
of whom a small number is accepted. New groups are formed each week in 
varied combinations to give a wide experience in the chamber music literature. 

A chamber music concert is presented each Sunday morning, for which 
works performed and the student players are selected by Messrs. Gregor 
Piatigorsky and William Kroll. During the 1950 season the repertoire of 
117 compositions studied ranged from Duos of Boccherini to works of Bartok, 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg. Some of the composers represented on the 
programs were Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, Ravel, Prokofieff, Ibert, Hinde- 
mith and Barber. 


SONATAS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Miss Ruth Posselt offers a course of intensive study in the classic and 
modern sonata literature to a selected group of violinists and pianists in 
Department I. 


MESrARsaMONT [f....... CHORAL MUSIC 


CHORAL CONDUCTING 


This is a course of study for active and auditing students in the techniques 
and methods of choral conducting through actual participation and practice 
as well as special instruction. All choral conductors meet three times weekly 
in a class under the supervision of Hugh Ross and Alfred Patterson. These 
conducting classes, with the assistance of chorus leaders, will form a practice 
chorus to be rehearsed by the students in turn. Students also join in the re- 
hearsals and performances by the Small Choir and the Festival Chorus. 

Applicants are selected on the basis of information submitted and, when 
possible, interviews. A limited number is chosen for active status by auditions 
held after arrival at ‘Tanglewood. 


SMALL. CHOIR 


The membership of this group is made up of experienced choral singers 
selected for study under Messrs. Ross and Patterson. The Choir will perform 
with Dr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Ross and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in the Bach, Haydn and Mozart concerts. It will also present a concert of 
its own. The Small Choir forms the nucleus of the Festival Chorus. Students 
are selected for the Small Choir after audition at Tanglewood. 

In recent seasons the Small Choir has performed Monteverdi’s Vespers. 
Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, several Bach cantatas, Handel’s L’ Allegro, a Haydn 
Mass, a Mozart Litany, the Schicksalslied by Brahms, Wolf’s Der Feuerreiter. 
Stravinsky’s Mass and other music by Palestrina, La Lande, Beethoven. 
Brahms, Stravinsky, Martinu, Creston, Bacon and Mennin. 


[6 ] 


MADRIGAL GROUP 


A Madrigal Group will be formed to study under the direction of Messrs. 
Ross and Patterson. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS 


The Festival Chorus is the largest performing body in the Music Center. 
It includes all the students in Departments II and V and many of the mem- 
bers of the other three departments. The Chorus rehearses six hours each 
week under Mr. Ross in preparation of the major choral work to be performed 
at the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Berkshire Festival concerts in the Music 
Shed. ‘The major work planned for 1951 is Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. In 
recent seasons the Festival Chorus has sung the Bach B-minor Mass, the 
American premiére of Benjamin Britten’s Spring Symphony and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony under Dr. Koussevitzky; Mahler’s Second Symphony with 
Leonard Bernstein; and Choros No. 10 by Villa-Lobos under Eleazar de 
Carvalho. 


A limited number of especially qualified singers to be selected by audition 
will be awarded student aid for special work as chorus leaders in the Festival 
Chorus, Small Choir and Choral Conducting classes. They will also be 
assigned solo parts in the work of the Small Choir and may join the song 
repertoire classes. 


DEPARTMENT III........ COMPOSITION 


This department offers individual instruction in advanced work for a 
limited number of exceptionally talented students to be equally divided in 
number between the classes of Aaron Copland and Luigi Dallapiccola. The 
course is directed toward the student of postgraduate caliber whose previous 
technical studies and experience have prepared him for work in the large 
forms. There will be one individual lesson of one and a half hours and 
two two-hour classes weekly, or their equivalent. There is a weekly Com- 
posers’ Laboratory Concert, at which works by the student composers 
are’ performed and discussed. Students are encouraged to take part in per- 
formance with other groups such as the Festival Chorus. 

For admission, letters of recommendation are required from two former 
teachers or from two musicians of reputation. Those whose recommendations 
are acceptable may be asked to submit scores of an orchestral composition, a 
chamber work, piano pieces and songs. Scores should not be sent until 
requested. 
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OPERA DRAMATICS FOR SINGERS 


The chief aim of the summer’s work is the exploration of all paths in 
operatic performance consistent with dramatic truth and believable charac. 
terization. There is a three-hour daily class devoted to the musical and 
dramatic realization of scenes from standard operas. At this time each singer 
receives individual instruction in operatic acting and benefits from a complete 
analysis and criticism of present day methods of operatic mise en scéne. 

Members of the Opera Department faculty give a series of lectures on the 
technique of the stage, the principles of operatic dramaturgy, methods of 
study of score and text, Italian, French, German and English diction, and 
other subjects dealing with the practice and theory of opera. 

All forces of the Opera Department combine to present a number of 
Evenings of Opera as well as major productions. Among these in recent 
seasons have been the American premiére of Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes 
(1946), the American premiére of Mozart’s Idomeneo (1947), the revival of 
Rossini’s The Turk in Italy (1948), Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris and the American 
premiere of Britten’s Albert Herring (1949), Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera and 
the American premiére of Ibert’s The King of Yvetot (1950). Tchaikovsky’s 
Pique Dame is planned as one of the major productions for 1951, to be con- 
ducted by Dr. Koussevitzky and staged by Boris Goldovsky. 

Active singers in the Opera Department are chosen on the basis of audi- 
tions held during the spring of 1951. They are limited in number and are 
assigned the roles in the season’s productions. A somewhat larger group, also 
chosen by audition, is accepted as Associates, who will have some opportunity 
to study operatic staging problems with stage directors and coaches. A still 
larger group is accepted as Auditors in this department. 


SONG REPERTOIRE 


Ralph Berkowitz and Paul Ulanowsky offer instruction in song repertoire 
interpretation to active singers and Associates of the Opera Department, 
chorus leaders of Department II and pianists of Department I. The reper- 
toire consists of the great classic songs and song cycles as well as less known 
works and ensemble pieces by representative composers. 


COACHING AND STAGE DIRECTING 


Great stress is laid upon collective efforts by independent student groups 
working on special projects. Each of these student groups includes the neces- 
sary number of singers, coaches and stage directors and devotes itself to 
selected projects, leading eventually to performance of scenes, acts and com- 
plete operas in the Evenings of Opera. 

Admission to the Coaching and Stage Directing activity is on the basis of 
auditions and interviews held during the spring of 1951. 
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SCENIC DIVISION 


The study of scenic design and construction under G. Philippe de Rosier 
is carried on by the project method. All techniques of design, construction, 
painting and lighting are considered. Students in this division join with 
singers, stage directors and coaches in the preparation of the Music Center’s 
opera productions. 


COSTUME DIVISION 


The Costume division offers a course of study with Leo Van Witsen in 
design and execution of theatrical costume and make-up. Instruction em- 
phasizes dramatic and musical mood, authenticity of period, balance, har- 
mony and contrast of color. 

To facilitate adequate preparation of sets and costumes, the courses in 
Scenic Design and Costuming will begin on June 25th, one week earlier than 
the other departments. Students of scene and costume design are selected on 
the basis of information contained in the application form, letters of recom- 
mendation (two are required) and, in some cases, interviews. 


A detailed brochure on the courses in Scenic Design and Costuming will be sent on 
request to students interested in these divisions. 


LIBRETTO-WRITING 


This activity offers a course of study in conjunction with the Composition 


Department including lectures on the relationships of music and drama; the 
techniques of combining musical, verbal and theatrical expression; a study 
of the outstanding librettos of the past; practical experiments in converting 
specified portions of novels and plays into operatic texts; and contribution 
of original texts suitable for operatic composition. In addition to study and 
experience in dramatic writing, qualifications for admission should include 
some familiarity with European languages and a flair for music. Applicants 
are selected on the basis of recommendations and material submitted. 


OPERA AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Enrollment in the orchestra of Department IV offers the qualified student 
an opportunity for a wide musical experience. ‘This orchestra of about forty 
players devotes three rehearsals each week to the operatic repertoire under 
the supervision of Mr. Goldovsky. ‘The orchestra performs at the Evenings 
of Opera. 

Two rehearsals each week under the direction of Mr. Burgin and Mr. de 
Carvalho are devoted to the repertoire for chamber orchestra, offering a rare 
opportunity to study a rich body of music. During the 1950 session Schoen- 
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berg’s Chamber Symphony, Opus 9, and Stravinsky’s Symphonies for Wind 
Instruments were played. 

Another important phase of the summer’s work is participation of the 
members of this orchestra in chamber music with Department I under the 
direction of Mr. Piatigorsky and Mr. Knoll. ‘This is described on page 6. 

Members of the orchestra of Department IV also take part in the prepara- 
tion and performance of instrumental ensembles with the Small Choir, illus- 
tration of lectures on many phases of musical] art, and study of compositions by 
Tanglewood composers in the weekly Composers’ Laboratory Concerts. 


DEPARTMENT V... 
FOR THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 


The work of this division is designed primarily to enable the music educator 
to take advantage for his own purposes of the wide range of music offered at 
Tanglewood. For example, he may hear the Berkshire Festival concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky and Charles 
Munch in rehearsal as well as performance. He may hear music representing 
the fruitful periods of musical history in the choral, orchestral, chamber 
music and opera activities of the Berkshire Music Center. He will participate 
in the Festival Chorus. If he is qualified, he may also be a member of the 
Small Choir. If he plays an orchestral instrument he may, with the consent 
of the conductor, play with the Study Orchestra and take part in the chamber 
music of the department. 

In addition he is given opportunity to explore much equally live and good 
music suited to schools from elementary grades to college, with special oppor- 
tunity for the study of contemporary music. ‘The music educator may see 
and hear a student chorus working under Hugh Ross and may attend Mr. 
Ross’s classes in choral conducting. He may attend sectional rehearsals of 
the student orchestra with members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
student chamber music classes with William Kroll and other members of the 


faculty, or observe Boris Goldovsky preparing an opera production. Also 


open to him are classes in solfége and analysis and, as far as the schedule 
permits, most of the other classes mentioned in this catalog. 
The work of this division will be supervised by Augustus D. Zanzig and 


will include regular seminar sessions under his direction, with special meetings. 


and discussions with such musical figures as Aaron Copland, Boris Goldovsky, 
William Kroll, Gregor Piatigorsky, Hugh Ross and other members of the 
faculty. All these experiences will enable the student to advance in resource- 
fulness and insight for the work of music education in the schools. 

Members of the division are chosen on the basis of information on the 
application form. Interviews or auditions will not be required. 
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FOR THE GENERAL STUDENT AND AMATEUR 


This division is designed to make available to the general music student 


and amateur the many musical resources of Tanglewood. The effort is 
toward offering a wide musical experience rather than concentrated work in 
a particular field. Nearly all activities of the Music Center, except certain 
private Classes, are open for observation by members of this division. In 
addition, a number of planned activities are offered: 


1. STUDY ORCHESTRA. This ensemble offers to the student and amateur 
a regular opportunity to study and rehearse orchestral literature under 
professional direction. Howard Shanet conducts daily three-hour re- 
hearsals, and there are weekly section rehearsals with members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


- CHAMBER MUSIC, Ensembles of string, wind and brass players from the 
Study Orchestra have regularly scheduled faculty instruction. Faculty 
instruction is also available to quartets and other groups. Studio and 
library facilities are available for groups that wish to work independently. 


- PARTICIPATION IN THE FESTIVAL CHORUS. All students in this de- 
partment, as well as most other students of the Music Center, are mem- 
bers of the Festival Chorus. They rehearse three times a week for per- 
formance of a major choral work with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Koussevitzky. 


. LECTURES. [here is a series of daily lectures — Aspects of Music — 
under the general supervision of Mr. Copland and Mr. Zanzig, given by 
members of the faculty and visiting lecturers, often with musical dem- 
onstration and illustration. 


- SOLFEGE. I'wo classes per week devoted to elementary solfége and two 
to advanced solfége, offered by Miss Katharine Wolff. 


- FORUMS are held with Mr. Copland as Moderator and speakers chosen 
from the faculty and student body. 


- BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERTS. All regularly enrolled students are 
admitted to the concerts of the Berkshire Festival]. 


- BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS. Certain designated 


rehearsals for the Berkshire Festival concerts are open to students of the 
Music Center. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


APPLICATION for admission should be made on the enclosed application form. 
Applicants are notified of whatever auditions, interviews, or further particu- 
lars are required. Applicants for Conducting, Orchestra, Composition, 
Opera and Music for the Music Educator receive supplementary application 
forms requesting more detailed information. Since each department offers a 
full time activity, students cannot be enrolled in more than one department. 


NotiFicaTIon of acceptance or rejection of applications is sent out during 
the early part of May, 1951. 


REGISTRATION is held at Tanglewood from Thursday, June 28, to Sunday, 
July 1. 


Tuition: $150, includes admission to the Berkshire Festival Concerts. A 
registration payment of $15 is due upon notification of acceptance. The 
balance of the tuition, $135, is payable in advance or at the time of registra- 
tion. 


AGE Limit: 18 years or over. 


DormMiTory accommodations for men and women, about 100 of each, are 
available. Reservation must be made through the Music Center in advance. 
The rate for the six-week session is $175, including two meals (breakfast and 
dinner) daily. The dormitory fee is payable in full in advance or at time of 
registration. ‘The Music Center does not have accommodations for married 
couples or families. For information on hotel and guest house accommodations other 


than the dormitories, please address the Berkshire Hills Conference, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


LuncH & REFRESHMENTS are served at the Tanglewood Cafeteria on the 
grounds. 


EXPENSES for the session vary widely with the individual. Minimum ex- 


penses, including tuition, but exclusive of travel, are estimated at $375 
to $400. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, either instrumental or vocal, is not a part of the 
course of study at the Music Center. Students who wish private lessons are 
requested to make individual arrangements with members of the faculty 
after arrival at Tanglewood. : 


Pianos for the use of the Berkshire Music Center are generously provided 
by the Baldwin Piano Company. The Baldwin is the official piano of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


G.I. Birt. The Berkshire Music Center is an approved place for education 
under Public Laws 346 and 16, the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. Qualified 
veterans may apply through the Veterans Administration for financial 
assistance. Applicants who intend to enroll under the G. I. Bill must present 
their Certificates of Eligibility at the time of registration. 


STUDENT Arp at the Berkshire Music Center is in the form of grants toward 
tuition from the Tanglewood Revolving Scholarship Fund based on gifts 
from RCA-Victor and other donors. Recipients of Student Aid are asked 
to submit a statement of their intention to contribute an amount equal to 
their grant, without interest, to the Fund after an unspecified period when 
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they are in a position to do so. This statement does not constitute a legal 
note or claim upon the student’s estate, but is intended as a serious statement 
of the student’s willingness and expectation to make such a contribution. 


Grants from the Fund are in general limited to students of orchestral 
conducting (active), orchestral instruments in Departments I and IV, com- 
position, opera, and chorus leaders in Department II. 


These grants are made within the limits of the funds available to the 
students who best satisfy the requirements of musical ability, financial need, 
and good character. The purpose of the grants is to enable students who 
would otherwise be unable to do so to attend the Music Center. Grants are 
not intended as prizes for musical excellence, and it is expected that students 
who are able to attend without financial assistance will not apply for aid. 


OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS. A limited number of special scholarships, such as 
the Jascha Heifetz Scholarship for violinists, the gift of Mr. Heifetz, the 
Samuel Wechsler awards and Margaret Lee Crofts scholarships in composi- 
tion, the Fredric R. Mann scholarships in honor of Dr. Koussevitzky, are avail- 
able for students of particular qualifications. Information on these scholar- 
ships, and application forms, will be sent on request. 


Please address 


THOMAS D. PERRY, Jr., Executive Secretary 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


SYMPHONY HALL, Boston 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


(from June 7 to August 20 — TANGLEWoop — LENOx, MAssACHUSETTS) 


I'HE FRIENDS OF THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


is an organization of several thousand persons who are interested in the 
Music Center and contribute financially to its support. Dr. Lewis Perry 
is National Chairman. Members of the Friends of the Berkshire Music 
Center are invited to many of the numerous orchestral, choral, chamber 
music, and operatic performances given by the Music Center. Each season 


there are approximately forty such performances to which admission is by 
invitation only. 


A voluntary contribution to the support of the Music Center constitutes 
membership in the Friends. Contributions should be sent to the Friends 
of the Berkshire Music Center, Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
(between June 1 and August 20: Tanglewood — Lenox, Massachusetts). 
Checks should be made payable to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
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1. The Main House contains the offices of administration, the library, and studios. 
2. Music Shed, seating 6,000, where the Berkshire Festival concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are held. 3. Theatre-Concert Hall, used for the Bach-Mozart 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and by the Opera Department. 4.Cham- 
ber Music Hall, used for concerts and lectures. 5. Hawthorne Cottage, a replica 
of the house in which Hawthorne lived at Tanglewood completed in 1948 through 
the generosity of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 6. The Barn, 7. The 
Garage, 8. The Rehearsal Stage, used for student rehearsals. 9. Main Gate, 
Ticket Office, office of the Friends of the Berkshire Music Center, and the Exhibition 


Room. 10. Tanglewood Music Store. 11. The Formal Gardens. 12. Cafeteria, 
luncheon served daily. 
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Tanglewood is an estate of 210 acres given in 1936 to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra by the late Mrs. Andrew Hepburn and Miss Mary Aspinwall Tappan. 
It was once the meeting place of Emerson, Holmes, and Melville. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne lived at Tanglewood for a year in 1850 and 1851, imagined his Tanglewood 
Tales and The Wonder Book, and wrote The House of the Seven Gables there. 


i i te a 


Tanglewood extends from the northern shore of Stockbridge Bow] in the town of 
Stockbridge to West Street in the town of Lenox. The Main House comrhands an 
excellent view of the southern Berkshire Hills across the Stockbridge Bowl. 


a ~ Se . » Se Eo — 
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The spacious grounds are at the disposal of the students. There are facilities 
for bathing and boating on the lake, where the Music Center maintains a clubhouse 
and dressing rooms. There are opportunities for riding, golf, tennis, and excellent 


mountain walks and drives in the vicinity. Tanglewood is open for inspection 
throughout the year. 
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TICKET PRICES 


(Federal Admission Tax of 20 per cent Included) 


Series Subscriptions 
Until June 1, Series tickets and tickets for ExTRA CONCERTS will be available. 


THREE CONCERTS IN ONE SERIES 


Box (seating 6) $110.00 Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 


Front Sections 2, 4, 8, (rows A thru M) 
10; Tks bs Se fae. 15.00 Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 


Front Sections 5, 6, 13, 14, (rows N thru V) 
12.00 Rear Sections 9, 10, 11, 12 


EXTRA (BACH-HAYDN-MOZART) CONCERTS 
IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL 
These prices available OnLy to subscribers to one or more of the above series. 
Sat. Eve. July 7 Sat. Eve. July 14 Sat. Eve. July 21 
Sun. Aft. July 8 Sun. Aft. July 15 Sun, Aft. July 22 
Tickets for each concert, $4.50, $3.50 


Note: Those who are unable to attend any of the Series but wish to apply for one or more of the Extra 
Concerts may do so now at the single concert prices given below. Orders will be filled after June 1. 


MT 


)>» 
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MUSIC SHED SEATING PLAN 


TT __——- 


Single Ticket Sale 


After June 1, any remaining tickets will be available ONLY at SINGLE CONCERT prices: 

Saturday evening, July 7 Saturday evening, July 14 Saturday evening, July 21 

Sunday afternoon, July 8 Sunday afternoon, July 15 Sunday afternoon, July 22 
Tickets for each concert, $5.00, $4.00 


Shed concerts (July 26, 28, 29, August 2, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12) $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 
(Box seats $6.50, six seats in a Box) 
Please draw checks to Boston Sympnony Orcuestra, Inc. and address all inquirtes to Berxsutre F estivat, 


Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts—after June 1, address Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts. 
Tel. Lenox 600. 
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THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
CHARLES Muncu, Music Director 
AND 


SERGE KoussEvitzky, Director 


He d 
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PCSOVSOSCOSOSOSOSOSOCOOCOGOS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
I 


cA (alendar of Events 


(Including Berkshire Festival programs) 
TANGLEWOOD, 1950 


Berkshire Music Center 


: IssuzgD FOR THE 
ANNOUNCE THE 1951 4 FRIENDS OF THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


TANGLEWOOD SEASON 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER. July 2-August 12 
BACH-HAYDN-MOZART .. . . July 7- July 22 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL. . . . . July 26-August 12 
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SOCVOSSOCOOOSOSOSSSOOSSSESSO 


The Berkshire Music Center 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Director 


| The young musicians of the school at Tanglewood are ready to 
See , q share with all who will endorse their efforts the music they are 
: producing almost daily in the three auditoriums. 

A voluntary contribution constitutes membership in the 
Friends of the Berkshire Music Center. As a Friend you are 
invited to its performances subject only to limitations of seat- 
ing capacity, Checks should be made payable to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc. and ‘addressed to FRIENDs OF THE 
Berxsaire Music CENTER, Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts. 
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The Berkshire Festival for 1951 will open with three week ends 
of two concerts each in the Theatre-Concert Hall conducted by 
SERGE KoussEvitzKy and devoted to the music of Bacu, 
FIAYDN and Mozart. These will be followed by three series 
of three concerts each in the Music Shed... 
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SERIES B . . Caries Muncu, ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO | Tae Berxsnire Music Center was initiated in 1940 by Serge 


Be ere gee BBE ich : Koussevitzky and founded by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to provide an opportunity for music study in connection with 
the Berkshire Festival Concerts given annually by the Orchestra 
at Tanglewood. It offers trained musicians experience in group 
performance in association with a distinguished faculty, in- 
cluding the principals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Grorcs E. Jupp, Manager 
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Theatre-Concert Hall 


Saturday Evenings at 8:15 
Sunday Afternoons at 3:00 
6 Concerts by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Conducted by SERGE KoussEvitTzky 





Saturday Evening, July 7 
BacuH — Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 
Concerto in C major, for Three Pianos 
(Lukas Foss, BERNARD ZIGHERA, RALPH BERKOWITZ) 
Magnificat 
(with chorus and soloists) 
SESE. REE Ra Se 
Sunday Afternoon, July 8 
BacH Cantata “Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus” 
(Hucu Ross conducting) 
Concerto in D minor for Three Pianos 
(Lukas Foss, BERNARD ZIGHERA, RALPH BERKOWITZ) 
Cantata: “Phoebus and Pan” 





Se ee ce 


Saturday Evening, July 14 
Haypn Symphony No. 99, in E-flat major 
Symphonie Concertante 
(For Violin, Cello, Oboe, and Bassoon) 
Piano Concerto in D major 
(SEymour Lipkin) 
Symphony No. 92, “Oxford”? 
1 ESE ESE SESS YORI SY Se LAV en a a 
Sunday Afternoon, July 15 
FlayDN Symphony No. 102, in B-flat 
“Clock”? Symphony, No. 101 
Cello Concerto (GREGOR PratTiGorsky) 
Symphony No. 88, in G major 
Saturday Evening, July 21 
Mozart Serenade in B flat for Wind Instruments, 
K. 361 
‘Missa Brevis” 
(Hucx Ross conducting) 
Symphony No. 36, in C major, “Linz” 
rn HEES TSE SASS SARIS ON alan a 
Sunday Afternoon, July 22 


Mozart Divertimento for Strings and Two Horns, 
K. 287 


Piano Concertoin E-flat (K.271) (Luxas Foss) 
Symphony No, 39, in E-flat (K. 543) 











BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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Concerts in the Shed 


Thursday and Saturday Evenings at 8:15 
Sunday Afternoons at 3:00 


Series A 


Conducted by CHARLES MUNCH 





Thursday Evening, July 26 


WEBER Overture to “Oberon”’ 
SCHUMANN Symphony No. 4 
BERLIOZ Fantastic Symphony 





Saturday Evening, July 28 
BEETHOVEN Overture to “Fidelio” 
BRAHMS Piano Concerto No. 2 
(Soloist: CLAupIO ARRAU) 
PROKOFIEFF Symphony No. 6 





we ee | + wr ee 


Sunday Afternoon, July 29 


BARBER Overture “School for Scandal’ 
CoPpLAND “Quiet City” 

MENNIN Symphony No. 5 

FRANCK Symphony in D minor 


er 


The Berkshire Music Center 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Director 


The Berkshire Music Center is a major 
part of the activity at Tanglewood. There are 
three orchestras in the school, a chorus, and 
departments for composing, conducting, 
opera, and chamber music. There is special 
provision for music teachers. 

Numerous instrumental, choral and operat- 
ic performances throughout the season are 
open to members of the Society of Friends of 
the Berkshire Music Center. A voluntary 
contribution to the support of the Center con- 
stitutes membership in this Society. All 
Festival subscribers will be invited to join. 

A school catalogue, or further information 
about the school events, will be sent on re- 
quest. Address Berkshire Music Center, 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Series B 





Thursday Evening, August 2 
(Conducted by CHARLES Muncu) 


SCHUMANN Overture to ‘‘Genoveva”’ 
DvoRAK Symphony No. 4 

RAVEL Rapsodie Espagnole 
ROUSSEL Symphony No, 3 


Ate ee 
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Saturday Evening, August 4 
Conducted by CHARLES MuncH 


HANDEL Water Music 
STRAUSS ‘Don Juan” 
BARTOK Music for Strings & Percussion 


SAINT-SAENS Symphony No. 3, with Orga 





One 


Sunday Afternoon, August 5 
Conducted by ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 
GUARNIERI Symphony No. 2 
PROKOFIEFF Piano Concerto No. 2 
(Soloist: JORGE BoLeT) 
MoussorGsky-RAVEL 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’”’ 


LS EI A eS tet tag, eee 
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Series C 
Conducted by SERGE KoussEvitzky 


tne ne ee ——— 








Thursday Evening, August 9 
BEETHOVEN Missa Solemnis 
(Soloists to be announced) 


ilenieleeeritneee cee ie ee 
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Saturday Evening, August 11 
HONEGGER Symphony No, 5 
SIBELIUS Symphony No. 5 


IcHatkovsky Symphony No. 6, **Pathétique”’ 
2 $$ ee 


Sunday Afternoon, August 12 
BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Hayd 
Symphony No. 3 
Symphony No. 2 


mr | —— 





For listing of hotel or guest house accommodations in the 


Berkshires, write the Berksurre HILts ConFrEREN: | 8 


PITTSFIELD, MassACHUSETTS, which, through the coopera- | 
tion of local chambers of commerce and similar organiza: | 
tions, will endeavor to secure reservations. | 
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(Including Berkshire Festival rp 


TANGLEWOOD, 16 


IssuED FOR THB 
FRIENDS OF THE BERKSHIRE M 


GIOOSOOOSSSCOSoGSa: 


The Berkshire Music ( 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, L 


The young musicians of the school at Tan gl 
share with all who will endorse their effort 
producing almost daily in the three auditori 
A voluntary contribution constitutes 
Friends of the Berkshire Music Center. 
invited to its performances subject only to 
ing capacity. Checks should be made pay: 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc. and ‘addressed 
Berxsaire Music Center, Tanglewood, Len 


o 


Tue Berxsuire Music Center was initiated 
Koussevitzky and founded by the Boston S$ 
to provide an opportunity for music study i 
the Berkshire Festival Concerts given annual 
at Tanglewood. It offers trained musicians e 
performance in association with a disting 

cluding the principals of the Boston Symphi ‘ 








Groros E. Jupp, Manager 





COOESOSOOCOSOSCOSOOSSoCaGas 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


cA Calendar of Events 


(Including Berkshire Festiva! programs ) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES Muncy, Music Director 
AND 
. a DY E D, 1950 
SERGE KoussEvitzxy, Director TANGLEWOOD, 195 


Berkshire Music Center 


IssUED FOR THE 


ANNOUNCE THE 1951 FRIENDS OF THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


TANGLEWOOD SEASON GOOOSOCOOOSOOOESOOOOSORS 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER. July 2-—August 12 
BACH-HAYDN-MOZART .. . | July 7- July 22 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL _ . july 26-August 12 


The Berkshire Music Center 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Director 


The young musicians of the school at Tanglewood are ready to 
share with all who will endorse their efforts the music they are 
producing almost daily in the three auditoriums, 

A voluntary contribution constitutes membership in the 
Friends of the Berkshire Music Center. As a Friend you are 
; | a | at Sh | invited to its performances subject only to limitations of seat- 
Lhe Berkshire Festival for 19517 will open with three week ends ing capacity. Checks should be made payable to the Boston 
of two concerts each in the Theatre-Concert Hall conducted by Symphony Orchestra, Inc. and ‘addressed to FRIENDS OF THE 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY and devoted to the MUSIC of BAcH, BERKSHIRE Music CENTER, Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts. 
HAYDN and Mozart. These will be followed by three series 
of three concerts each in the Music Shed . 


SERIES A - «© « « « « CAREERS Munen 


SERIES B CHARLES Muncu, ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO Tue Berxsuire Music Center was initiated in 1940 by Serge 
SERIES C illite i aaataiatacaiiaes Koussevitzky and founded by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ios - Ee? | to provide an opportunity for music study in connection with 
the Berkshire Festival Concerts given annually by the Orchestra 
Grorce E. Jupp, Manager Programs on following pages : at Tanglewood. It offers trained musicians experience in group 
performance in association with a distinguished faculty, in- 
cluding the principals of the Boston symphony Orchestra. 


Grorcs E. Jupp, Manager 
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SERGE Kk 
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TANGLE’ 


BERKSHIRE MUSIt 
BACH-HAYDN-MO: 
BERKSHIRE FEST, 


Lhe Berkshire Festival 
of two concerts each in 
SERGE KousskEv1IT7xK" 
HAYDN and MoZzArRT 
of three concerts each ir 
SERIES A 
SERIES B 
SERIES C 


GeorcE E, Jupp, Manager 
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I Main Gate (The main entrance 
to the Tanglewood grounds from the 
Parking Lots) — The Ticket Office, 
the Friends Office, the Exhibition 
Room, and the Tanglewood Music 
Store, 


2 Buffet — The Bufiet will be open 
daily from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., and on 
concert days from 10 A.M, to 10 P.M. 


3 Theatre-Concert Hall — 7) 
building is used for the Bach and 
Mozart concerts, chamber music con- 
certs and the activities of the Opera 
Department of the Berkshire Music 
Center. 


4 Formal Gardens—pistinguished 
by their hemlock hedges (west of the 
Main House), 


‘S$ Rehearsal Stage — Located in 
the Orchard. 


6 Chamber Music Hall — ty;- 
building is used for small chamber 
music groups, lectures and large 
classes. 


7 Main House—rThe original man- 
sion of the Tanglewood estate, it 
is now used for the administration 
othces of the Berkshire Music Center 
and for the school library. 


8 Telephones 
9 Refreshment Area 


10 Musie Shed — Constructed in 
1938 from the plans of Eliel Saari- 
nen, it seats 6000. The acoustic 
properties of the Shed are so remark- 


HAWTHORNE STREET 


v 


ies, OO y | 3 


Sian S 
REFRESHMEN } AREA 


ge 


able that as many more can hear 
clearly from the surrounding lawns. 
This building is used for the Berk- 
shire Festival Concerts of the full 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and for 
the orchestras of the Berkshire Music 
Center. 


Il Rest Rooms — These wil} be 
found in the North and South corners 
of the Music Shed, and in rear of the 
Main House. 


12 Hawthorne Cottage — This 
is a replica of the “Little Red House’’ 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne lived for 
18 months in 1850-1851, wrote The 
House of the Seven Gables, and 
imagined the Tanglewood Tales. 
The original building was destroyed 
by fire in 1891. This replica has been 
built through the generosity of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
and is used as a music studio. 


13 Red Cross Aid Station 


14 Lost and Found — tn the 
Superintendent’s House. 


Tanglewood Musie Store — 
(At the Main Gate, see Figure I on 
map) has a stock of available scores 
and recordings of the music played 
during the Festival Concerts, as well 
as recordings of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Baldwin Pianos are used at the 


Festival Concerts and the Music 
Center. 


Information may be secured at the 
Main Gate (Exhibition Room, Ticket 
or Friends Office). 


Tanglewood Calendar 


(This schedule is subject to change. Friends of the Berkshire Music 
Center should confirm dates of student berformances before coming 
to Tanglewood. Hours indicated are Daylight Saving Time. 
Starred events (*) are open by invitation to the Friends of the 
Berkshire Music Center within the limits of the seating space 
available, The opera productions Of July 25, August 7 yr 4 8 (**) 
will require special tickets.) 


FESTIVAL REHEARSALS—Admissionto three 
Saturday morning rehearsals (July 29, August § 
and August 12) at 10 A.M., $1 each, proceeds 
for the benefit of the Orchestra’s Pension Fund. 
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SUN. | Theatre — OPENING EXERCISES 
3:30 | 
| 
FRI, 
8:15 
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Shed — Dept. II 
*ORCHESTRA 


| ee 
RIN ayer eon can et com re once Tae 
| Shed — Faculty Recital 
| *E. POWER BIGGS, Organ 
Music of Bach 


Prelude and Fugue in E-flat major 
“Deck Thyself My Soul with Gladness"’ 
Pastorale in F major 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 


SAT. 
4:00 | 
| 


A le ea ee ee nae ee A ttt ta —> 


| Theatre — BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Serce Koussrvirzxy conductin g) 


| Bach —— Brandenburg Concerto No. ] 
| Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
Cantata No. 83 

| Concerto No. 8 

| Suite No. 4 


Chamber Music Hall — Dept. II 
*CHAMBER MUSIC 


———— 


| Theatre — BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Sercr Koussevirzxy conducting) 


Bach — Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 
Brandenburg Concerto No. § 


Suite No. 3 for ‘cello (Grecor PIATIGORsky ) 
Suite No. 3 


eerie cteibmnrenlcsehrasnpsno-isimanaip snes 
8:15 | Chamber Music Hall — Dept. III 
*COMPOSERS’ FORUM 
aerecinneienslteciitiiidinieerensetiimuaaslinesinhns niipuumsonomnsiptity ces. 
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BERKSHIRE MUS] 
BACH-HAYDN-MO 
BERKSHIRE FEST 


Lhe Berkshire Festiva 
of two concerts each i 
SERGE KoussEv1T7} 
HAYDN and Mozar' 
of three concerts each 
SERIES A 
SERIES B 
SERIES C 


EORGE E, Jupp, Mana 


JULY 
12 
WED. 
8:15 


14 
FRI. 
8:15 
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Theatre — Dept. V 
*SMALL CHOIR 
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Shed — Dept. II 
*ORCHESTRA 
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15 . 
SAT. Shed —— Faculty Recital 


*E. POWER BIGGS, Organ 
4:00 Music of Bach 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor ‘‘The Great’’ 
Six Schubler Chorale Preludes 
Toccata in F major 


ellie dee. 
Theatre — BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Serce Koussevirzxy conductin g) 


Bach — Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 
Cantata No. 161 conducted by 
Cantata No. 80 ) Hugh Ross 


ee ee settee ce re i 


Chamber Music Hall — Dept. II 
*CHAMBER MUSIC 


a ee tenets see 


Theatre — BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Serce Koussrvirzxy conductin g) 


Bach — Suite No. 1 
Suite No. 2 
Violin Concerto in E major (Ruta PossELT ) 
Cantata No. 12 
| Cantata No. 50 


ee ee eeteeeeeeernennenees LE EE —-— EE eee 


8:15 Chamber Music Hal] ~ Dept. III 
*COMPOSERS’ FORUM 


ee a aa ee 
18 Theatre — Dept. IV 


— *OPERA SCENES 


re ee. o. 


19 Theatre — Coolidge Concert 
WED. *JAMES FRISKIN, Piano 
Oo) | Beek —~ Dictiadds aul Fugues from the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
Goldberg Variations 


JULY 


20 
Chamber Music Hall — Depts. TI & IV 
THUR. 4 


*SONG RECITAL 
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8:15 Theatre — *RICCI TRIO 


OE Ce tanta 
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21 
8:15 , *ORCHESTRA 
22 Shed — Faculty Recital 
SAT. “E. POWER BIGGS, Organ 
4:00 Music of Bach 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major 
Chorale Prelude, ‘‘When I Thy Throne Approach"’ 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor 


ee 


Theatre — BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Serce Koussevirzxy conductin g) 
Mozart — Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
‘“Haffner’’ Serenade 
Piano Concerto, K. 467 (Luxas Foss) 
symphony No. 34 in C (K. 338) 


i Chamber Music Hall — Dept. I 

10:00 *CHAMBER MUSIC 

A.M. 

3:00 Theatre — BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Serce Koussrevirzxy conductin g) 

| Mozart — Symphony in B flat, No. 33 CK. 319) 
Concerto for two pianos 
(Lusosnutz & Nemenorr) 

Serenade in C minor (Wind octet) 
Symphony in C major, ‘ Jupiter’’ 


8:15 Chamber Music Hall — Dept. III 
*COMPOSERS’ FORUM 
24 
Shed — Dept. V 
MON. *ORCHESTRA 


4:30 
iodine ited nsec genni insceinedaianiénctraint wrossiacs. i 
25 Theatre — Dept IV. Opera 
‘oe Mozart — **LA FINTA GIARDINIERA 
26 Theatre — Dept. V 
WED. *SMALL CHOIR 
4:30 
8:15 | Theatre — Coolidge Concert 
*ROTH STRING QUARTET 
Bach — The Art of Fugue 
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BERKSHIRE FEST 


The Berkshire Festiva 
of two concerts each 1 
SERGE KOUuSSEVITZE 
HAYDN and MozZar' 
of three concerts each : 


SERIES A 
SERIES B 
SERIES C . 
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Shed — A-1 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Serce Koussevirzxy conductin g) 
Beethoven — Symphony No. 3 (“‘Eroica’’) 
Stbelius — Symphony No. 2 
Fenian netnemenesnpennamstninceesiintoiniemnigai colt wots 


28 
(200th Anniversary of the death of Joh 
FRI. |" Bach) eath of Johann Sebast 


*ORCHESTRA 
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29 


SAT. | Shed — Boston Symphony Orchestra 


REHEARSAL (Benefit, Pension Fund) 


| Shed — A-2 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
: (Serce Koussevitzxy conductin g) 
ruckner — Symphony No. 7 

| ebussy — Two Nocturnes 


| La Mer 


ee 
er Eee cs ese eseteteapeereneteedtessee-eseee 


30 
SUN. Chamber Music Hal] — Dept. II 
10:00 *CHAMBER MUSIC 


A.M. 


—— 
trent = 
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3:00 Shed — A-3 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
| (Leonarp Bernstein conducting ) 
| Shapero — Adagietto 
| Diamond — Timon of Athens 
| Foss — The Song of Songs (ELLABELLE Davis) 
Brahms — Symphony No. 2 


’ 


’ 


| 
8:15 | Chamber Music Hall — Dept. Il 
| *COMPOSERS’ FORUM 


LL eee 


31 Theatre — Dept. IV 
MON, 
8:15 (By Luxas Foss) 


AUGUST 


erretnlalecetntalitaiaidcs ie te ae 
ome S. Theatre — Dept. V 


* 
4:30 SMALL CHOIR 


8:15 Theatre — Coolidge Concert 
*ALEXANDER SCHN EIDER, Violin 
Solo sonatas and suites of Bach 
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"OPERA SCENES, including “‘The Jumping Frog” 


AUGUST © 
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2 
WED. 
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Theatre — Coolidge Concert 
*ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER, Violin 


Solo sonatas and suites of Bach 


—_ nee OO 


3 | Shed — B-1 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
THUR. (Victor pz Sasata conducting) 
8:15 Brahms — Academic Festival Overture 
Schubert — ‘‘Unfinished’’ Symphony 
Respighi— ‘‘Pines of Rome’”’ 
Gould — ‘‘Spirituals’’, for String Choir and 
Orchestra 

Wagner — Prelude and Love-Death, 

“Tristan and Isolde’’ 


— —— ee 


| 
ale 


4 Chamber Music Hall — Depts. IT & IV 


, yo . *SONG RECITAL 


8:15 | Shed — Dept. I 
| *ORCHESTRA 


. ee 


| 
| Shed — Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| REHEARSAL (Benefit, Pension Fund) 


a eee ee Seeeeateeennael 


Chamber Music Hall — Dept. III 


| *COMPOSERS’ FORUM 

Shed — B-2 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 

| (Vicror pe Sasata conducting) 

| Bach — Sinfonia from the Christmas Oratorio 
Mozart — Symphony in E-flat major, K. $43 
Berlioz — Overture **The Roman Carniva]’’ 

| Ghedini — Pezzo Concertante 
Beethoven — Symphony No. 5, in C minor 


—— ee cee 


Chamber Music Hall — Dept. II 


6 
SUN. 
10:00 | *CHAMBER MUSIC 
A.M 
3:00 | Shed — B-} BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Luonarp Bernstein conducting) 
Ravel — Suite, ‘‘Mother Goose”’ 
— Alborada del Gracioso 
— Piano Concerto (Leonarp Bernstein ) 
Berlioz — Romeo and Juliet (excerpts) 


| Shed — Dept. V 


*ORCHESTRA 


_|__feert —** “LE ROI D'YVETOT™ 
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Lhe Berkshire Festive 
of two concerts each | 
SERGE KOoussEvITz: 
HAYDN and MozarR 
of three concerts each 
SERIES A 
SERIES B 
SERIES C 


GEORGE E. Jupp, Mana 


AUGUST 


8 
TUES. 


4:30 


8:15 


EEE ee -- oe 


| Chamber Music Hall — Dept. V 

| *SMALL CHOIR 

| Program of contemporary American choral music 

| ee peteeseepereerneweseeeeeersneseee 
| Theatre — Dept. IV Opera 

| Ibert — **“LE ROI D'YVETOT”’ 
\gearesmsersrireee 
Theatre — Coolidge Concert 

Bach — Including ‘‘The Musical Offerin 2” 
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| Shed — C-1 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 


THUR. (Serce Koussevitzxy conductin g) 


5 to 6:30 
& 
8:15 


| Bach —- Mass in B minor (in two parts ) 
: Avete Appison = Davin Lioyp 
| Eunice Avserts JAMES PrEasE 


: 


11 
FRI. 
12 


SAT. 
10:00 


A.M, 


3:00 


8:15 


| “TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE" 
| (Watch for special announcement) 


~_—-- eee —-~ —_ -— -~— 


Nee ates ee — —-— - 


| 
| Shed — Boston Symphon y Orchestra 
| REHEARSAL (Benefit, Pension Fund ) 


Shed — Dept. II 


*ORCHESTRA 
sense tee 
Shed — C-2 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 
(Evxazar pr Carvano conductin g) 


Berlioz — Harold in Italy (Joszpn pr PasQuare) 
Ibert — Escales 
Villa-Lobos — Choros 10 


Se er ererenemsineeenermitlimennreneentnnsinnpianleaseny acs 


13 
SUN. 
10:00 
A.M. 


3:00 


Theatre — Dept. II 
*CHAMBER MUSIC 


UaraetER remem 


Shed — C-3 BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CONCERT 


(Serce Koussrvirzxy conducting) 
Prokofieff — Symphony No. 6 
Brahms — Symphony No. 1 
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Programs subject to chance 
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yal Fireworks 


AND FIFTY-ONE 
Hamilton Harty) 


.Prelude, Fugue, and Postlude 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY 


.Suite from the Music for the Ro 
INTERMISSION 


(Transcribed for Orchestra by Sir 
Bacchus et Ariane,” Ballet, Second Suite, Op. 43 


First Program 


(Sunday Afternoon) 


sé 


Allegro molto 


.Symphony No. g, in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


Pension Fund Concerts 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Overture 
Alla Siciliana 
Bourrée 
Menuetto 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
IV. Finale: 


[] 
iif. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NovemsBer 5, at 3:00 o'clock 
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SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Second ‘Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 3, at 3:00 o'clock 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


(Music Director Emeritus) 
Conducting 


SIBELIUS “Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49 


SIBELIUS Symphony No. 5 in E-flat, Op. 82 


§ Tempo molto moderato 

| Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
Allegro molto 


INI ERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Broadcasts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in rehearsal are given 
on the National Broadcasting Company Network (Station WBZ) 
Sundays from 12:30 to 1:00 P.M. 


TLL aes eeeeseneenseneeneneenesrsenseeecnenaenseeneenenenesnnmennmnmmemmmnnsneneenens-- 


SEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


Fourth Pro ram 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25, at 3:00 o'clock 


-sctsesdulicsiniciss te ESOT. en ee Overture to “La Princesse Jaune” 


PeAMNES. ox, Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D major, Op. 
I. Allegro non troppo | 

II. Adagio 

{fl. Allegro 


SsiCcoso, Ma Hon troppo vivace 


INTERMISSION 


PO has Ke -Symphony No. 6, in E-flat minor, Op. 111 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Largo 
lil. Vivace 


TELE eee 


SOLOIST 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 
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ere was ak aout ‘it that was 
ommendable. 
ae hile her tone was not sensu- 
ously buttered, neither was it 
ga unl lean, as is often the case 
1 young violinists. Her tech- 
though deficient in one or 
1 nlnor Ways, was equal to 
ne . ba: every demand made by 
his | “Gifficult work. Her double- 
toppings were generally accu- 
rate, and her trills delightful for 
eir speed -and clarity. 
* mt her intonation was occasion- 
ely imperfect, as in a passage 
- octaves or in one or two of 
e sustained notes in the Adagio, 
a fault that should disappear 
as her preoccupation with tech- 


| 


nique gives Way to a preoccupa-— 


tion with interpretation. She 
should then be able to listen more 
carefully to her own playing, for 
it is the ear, of course, that is 
responsible for keeping the pitch. 
Her bowing, with the exception 
a few nonmusical strident 
effects, was very satisfactory, 
Miss Travers at present appears 
to be in an intermediate position 
between two extremes. On the 
one hand her foundational studies 
are well in the past; she is obvi- 
ously a professional who is com- 


peting very well among her peers. 


the other hand she is not yet 
either a: brilliant technician nor 
a compelling interpreter. Since 
these things are usually attained 
in time, Miss Travers can expect 
to have them eventually at her 
command. 
Charles Munch opened yester- 
day’s program with a sprightly 
reading of Saint-Saéns’ witty 


‘overture to his one-act opera, 


“The Yellow Princess.” After Miss 
‘Travers played the Brahms con- 
certo, he concluded with Proko- 
fiev’s Symphony No. 6 in E-flat 
minor. 


This work, given its Boston 


premiére at the week-end con- 
certs two weeks ago, reveals itself 
on. repeated hearings to be a 


j 


work of great musical beauty. 


{s 


prolific melodies—songful, 
joyous, poignant, nostalgic, noble 


inger pleasantly inthe ear of 


the mind, co 

music in a truly conte 

mood, ‘yet. initantly ava 
. those listeners who, may 
temporary® music is 
just beyond their grasp. If we 
were to» "divide contemporary 
music into three categories—easy, 
difficult, and very difficult—then 
me Prokofiev Sixth must be 

placed in the first. | 

Toward the end of the last 
movement, however, Prokofiev in- 
jects a note that is quite differ- 
ent from the other musical ideas 
he has employed. It is as if he 
grew weary of compromising with 
imposed musical doctrines. There 
suddenly appears an agonized out- 
burst that may well be the effect 
of a righteous indignation. Per- 
haps some day this symphony, as 
the Tchaikovsky Sixth, will be 


nicknamed the ‘“Pathétique’— 


and justly so. 


a 


SHVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


ifth “Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 1, at 3:00 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


BEETHOVEN Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


CHOPIN Concerto No. 2 in F minor, for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, Op. 21 
Maestoso 


Larghetto 
Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS Quartet for Piano and Strings, in G minor, Op. 25 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Arnold Schoenberg) 
I. Allegro 


II. Allegro ma non tanto 
III. Andante con moto 
IV. Rondo alla Zingarese 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 





me me nA Rp REE 


Patricia Travers Soloist 
In Brahms Violin Concerto 


a 
9-265) Pnsmate By Harold Rogers 


When Patricia Travers made 
her first appearance with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon, her performance 
of the Brahms Violin Concerto 
was not what one could call either 
inspiring or inspired, but still 
there was much about it that was 
commendable. 

While her tone was not sensu- 
ously buttered, neither was it 
gauntly lean, as is often the case 
with young violinists. Her tech- 
nigue, though deficient in one or 
two minor ways, was equal to 
nearly every demand made by 
this difficult work. Her double- 
stoppings were generally accu- 
rate, and her trills delightful for 
their speed and clarity. 

If her intonation was occasion- 
ally imperfect, as in a passage 
for octaves or in one or two of 
the sustained notes in the Adagio, 
it is a fault that should disappear 
as her preoccupation with tech- 
nique gives Way to a preoccupa- 
tion with interpretation. She 
should then be able to listen more 
carefully to her own playing, for 
it is the ear, of course, that is 
responsible for keeping the pitch. 
Her bowing, with the exception 
of a few nonmusical strident 
effects, was very satisfactory. 

Miss Travers at present appears 
to be in an intermediate position 
between two extremes. On the 
one hand her foundational studies 
are well in the past; she is obvi- 
ously a professional who is com- 
peting very well among her peers. 
On the other hand she is not yet 
either a- brilliant technician nor 
a compelling interpreter. Since 
these things are usually attained 
in time, Miss Travers can expect 
to have them eventually at her 
command. 

Charles Munch opened vyester- 
day’s program with a sprightly 
reading of Saint-Saéns’ witty 
overture to his one-act opera, 
“The Yellow Princess.” After Miss 
Travers played the Brahms con- 
certo, he concluded with Proko- 
fiev’s Symphony No. 6 in E-flat 
minor. 

This work, given its Boston 
premiere at the week-end con- 
certs two weeks ago, reveals itself 
on repeated hearings to be a 
work of great musical beauty. 


The prolific melodies—songful, 
joyous, poignant, nostalgic, noble 
—linger pleasantly in the ear of 
the mind, Here is contemporary 
music in a truly contemporary 
mood, yet instantly available to 
most of. those listeners who, may 
feel that contemporary music is 
just beyond their grasp. If we 
were to divide contemporary 
music into three categories—easy, 
difficult, and very difficult—then 
the Prokofiev Sixth must be 
placed in the first. 

Toward the end of the last 
movement, however, Prokofiev in- 
jects a note that is quite differ- 
ent from the other musical ideas 
he has employed. It is as if he 
grew weary of compromising with 
imposed musical doctrines. There 
suddenly appears an agonized out- 
burst that may well be the effect 
of a righteous indignation. Per- 
haps some day this symphony, as 
the Tchaikovsky Sixth, will be 
nicknamed the ‘“Pathetique’— 
and justly so. 


SHEVENTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE 


C fifth Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, ApRIL 1, at 3:00 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 
BEETHOVEN Overture to Goethe's “Egmont,” Op. 84 


a ee Concerto No. 2 in F minor, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 21 


[. Maestoso 
II. Larghetto 
Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


OS are Quartet for Piano and Strings, in G minor, Op. 25 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Arnold Schoenberg) 
Allegro 
Allegro ma non tanto 
Andante con moto 
Rondo alla Zingarese 


SOLOIST 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
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Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


[Te « ‘ . 
suesaay Evening 


November 20, 1951 


Pianist Heard as. Soloist 


In Beethoven First Conc 
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By Harold Rogers — 


Of the tour selections on last 
night’s program in Symphony 
Hall, the two middle ones — 
Schumann’s “Spring”. Symphony 


and Beethoven’s First Piano Con- 
certo — did not quite measure 
up to the high standards of the. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
two end ones, however—Handel’s 
Suite from the “Water Music” and 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole”— 
were equal in quality to the finest 
work the orchestra has ever done. 
- Perhaps the musicians were 
feeling “Tuesday night let-down,” 
if there is such a thing — a 
slight relaxation that might set 
in with the knowledge that the 
program. is made up of numbers 
they have played many times be- 
fore and know so well. This is 
not to say that the Schumann and 
the Beethoven were badly played 
— not at all. It is simply that 


the Boston Symphony is capable 


of playing them better. 
6b & +s 


In the early symphonies of the 
German romantics — Schubert’s 
Second, for instance, or the Schu- 
mann. First heard last night— 
Charles Munch provides as superb 
a reading as he does for Berlioz 


and Ravel, his compatriots. Mr. 


Munch infused the Schuman 


symphony with what certainly 


must have been the composer’s 


original exuberance and light- 


hearted gaiety at the time of its 
writing. He extracted every ounce 
of beauty from the sweeping and 
songful melody of the meditative 
Larghetto. The Scherzo moves 
along merrily with a resilient 
bounce; and the finale, Allegro 
animato e grazioso, is a perfect 
setting for a classical ballet. It was 
in the finale that a certain dif- 
fusion marred the clarity of the 


tonal light. 


Lack of focus was not so much 


the problem with the Beethoven 


a major rae Conceal ak 28 
good ensemble, the ‘greater error 
of the two. There were times— 
usually when an orchestral tutti 
came strongly on the heels of a 
phrase by the piano—that Mr. 
Munch was either a moment be- 
hind Ania Dorfmann, the soloi 
or else that she rushed on without 
anticipating the orchestral en- 
trances. The result was a refined 
tug-of-war that made the whole 
performance seem less than in- 
spired. Fame tt.” 
While Miss Dorfmann ap- 
proached this classical work. with 
a pianistic style that is basically 


romantic, there were passa} 
notably in the extended, cadenzi 
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thoven’s First Piano 


Tuesday evening with the Bos-_ 
ton Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall —= 3 | 
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Pianist Heard as Soloist 
In Beethoven First Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


Of the tour selections on last 
night’s program in Symphony 
Hall, the two middle ones — 
Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony 
and Beethoven’s First Piano Con- 
certo — did not quite measure 
up to the high standards of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
two end ones, however—Handel’s 
Suite from the ‘“‘Water Music” and 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole”— 
were equal in quality to the finest 
work the orchestra has ever done. 

Perhaps the musicians were 
feeling “Tuesday night let-down,” 
if there is such a thing — a 
slight relaxation that might set 


i major Fiano Concerto as lack of 
good ensemble, the greater error 
of the two. There were times— 
usually when an orchestral tutti 
came strongly on the heels of a 
phrase by the piano—that Mr. 
Munch was either a moment be- 
hind Ania Dorfmann, the soloist, 
or else that she rushed on without 
anticipating the orchestral en- 
trances. The result was a refined 
tug-of-war that made the whole 
performance seem less than in- 
spired. | 

While Miss Dorftmann  ap- 
proached this classical work with 
a pianistic style that is basically 


in with the knowledge that the 
program is made up of numbers 
they have played many times be- 
fore and know so well. This is 
not to say that the Schumann and 
the Beethoven were badly played 
— not at all. It is simply that 
the Boston Symphony is capable 
of playing oe a genes 


romantic, there were passages— 
notably in the extended cadenza 
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In the early symphonies of the 
German romantics — Schubert's 
Second, for instance, or the Schu- 
mann First heard last night— 
Charles Munch provides as superb 
a reading as he does for Berlioz 
and Ravel, his compatriots. Mr. 
Munch infused the Schumanr 
symphony with what certainly 
must have been the composer's 
original exuberance and _ light- 
hearted gaiety at the time of its 
writing. He extracted every ounce 
of beauty from the sweeping and 
songful melody of the meditative 
Larghetto. The Scherzo moves 
along merrily with a resilient 
bounce; and the finale, Allegro 
snimato e grazioso, is a periect 
setting for a classical ballet. It was 
in the finale that a certain dif- 
fusion marred the clarity of the 
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Ania Dorfman, soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s First Piano Concerto 
Tuesday evening with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra _ in 


tonal light. 
Lack of focus was not so much Symphony Hall. 


the problem with the Beethoven 





of the first movement——that she 
played with brilliance, clarity,and 
good taste. Again her playing 
would lose its transparency, her 
touch become too percussive, and 
the grace of this charming work 
would be obscured. At the close of 
the final rondo, which she played 
with much competence and speed, 
the audience recalled her to the 
stage for enthusiastic appla se, 


Though Mr. Munch intro uced 
Sir Hamilton Harty’s arrange- 
ment of Handel’s “Water Music 
at the week-end concerts of Dec. 
92 and 23, 1949, last night’s per- 
formance was the first on the 
Tuesday evening series. Thus it 
could not be considered an ex- 
ception to Mr. Munch’s intention, 
stated at the beginning of this 
season, to repeat no works played 
last season. As played last night, 
it was full of prismatic retrac- 
tions and flowed like sparkling 
spring water {froma ut glass 
pitcher. s“d> a a 

Ravel’s fragile score ol his 
‘“Rapsodie Espagnole,’ con- 
structed with the delicate intri- 
cacy of a masterpiece of spun 
glass, evolves moods that are 
among his most remarkable 
‘nusical images. Mr. Munch's 
‘mterpretation is superlative for 
its delicate nuances, its evan- 
escent visions, its rarefied per- 
fumes. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Munch will record this work as 
“soon as possible. 


“Michele Auclatr Makes 


U.S. Debut at Symphony 


in Tchaikovsky Concerto 
By CYRUS DURGIN 
~Michle Auclair made her Ameri- 
ean debut at Symphony Hall last 
night as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the fourth 
concert of the Tuesday series. She 
played the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 


certo. Charles Munch began the 
evening with Saint-Saens’ quaint 
ald quasi-Oriental Overture to “La 
Princesse Jaune.”’ and ended it with 
Berlioz “Fantastic’ Symihony. 


Mile. Auclair is a blonde Parisian 


only 20 vears old. and so slender 
that she looks hardly strong enough 
to stand up to such a large Con- 


certo. But already she is known 
through Europe and South America, 


and already she plays with a ma- 
turity fay beyond her years. 

She bows well, with security and 
poise. Her finger technic is exact. 
and no matter how big the leap. 
she will always land on a high har- 
monie right in the center of the 
pitch. Her chromatic chords are 
accurately intoned, even though she 
slides a bit getting them. But best 
of all, she plays with high intelli- 
gence and understanding of what 
she is about. | 

She did not perform the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto with any empha- 
sis upon its spectacular elements; 
in fact, she was a bit subdued. But 
the fireworks were there, all the 
same, and fell naturally into place 
She realiv “sang” the slow move- 
ment and within the comparatively 
small frame of her interpretation 
the proportion was right, the bal- 
ance correct and details were ngat 


and clear. -“ - {f 
Here. obWiously. is angunusual 


talent and it promises as much for 
the future as it already has accom- 
plished. It would’ be nice to hear 
her again in a concert of her own. 
Last night Mlle. Auclair reaped 
generous and enthusiastic applause. 

The big moments of the evening. 
so far as excitement went, 0oc- 
curred in Berlioz wonderfully pas- 
sionate “Fantastic” Symphony. Mr 
Munch has played this before ana 
Svmphony goers know full well 
the clarity, ardor and rich color 
that characterizes his reading. Bul 
every so often—perhaps when the 
stars are just right or something— 
you will hear a super-performance 
larger than life and 10 times more 
exciting. That was what happened 
last night’ and the work seethed 
and glowed, and, finally in the finale. 
exploded in a marvelous display of 
orchestral virtuosity. If you heard 
it vou'll never forget It. 


Violin Soloist 
In Concerto 


» At Symphony 
By Paul Giuliana 

To attend a performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto for Violin 
in D major usually means listen- 
ing to a violin virtuoso of the 
first rank. The much disputed 
work, which the composer dedi- 
eated to Leopold Auer, demands 


mature mastery 10 encompass 
even its technical details. To hear 
a girl of 20 in the work, appear- 
ing with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Charles Munch, invites admira- 
tion at the outset and intrigues 
the imagination. 

In her American debut at Sym- 
phony Hall last evening Michéle 
Auclair discharged this formida- 
ble task with distinction. Mlle. 
Auclair astonished her audience 
with feats of technical brilliance 
demanded by much of the work. 
She played with a sensitive, vi- 
brant tone which took on robust 
richness in the lower registers. 
In the slow movement her phras- 


ing was exquisite 7, full of 


warm beauty. {[-fo Irercl, 
Most of the passage work 


the difficult cadenzas the young 
artist executed with sureness and 
vigor. That her intonation was 
faulty, particularly in the area of 
harmonics, can certainly be for- 
given. There were times when the 
orchestral background, though 
well controlled and feelingly ex- 
pressed, was not in exact ensem- 
ble with the soloist, despite Mr. 
Munch’s efforts, which included 
the audible stamping of his foot. 

Although Mlle. Auclair faced 
Herculean hurdles, she conveyed 
the sense that the potentialities of 
a great artist were hers. With 


TUESDAY SYMPHONY 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Last evening's Symphony Con- 
cert introduced to America a young 
French violinist of remarkable at- 
lainments, 20-year-old Michele 
Auclair. Miss Auclair is an artist of 
the stature of those other young 
women of postwar France, the late 
Ginette Neveu, whose violin playing 
was of a more strenuous order than 
Miss <Auclair’s, and the pianist, 
Nicole Henriot. 

Add to this list the cellist, Pierre 
Fournier, who made his Boston 
debut at last week’s concerts and 
will shortly be heard here in re- 
cital, and our debt tg France is 
considerable. ~ 205 / Te 

For some réason, thef%ydung Lat- 
ins: are turning to Tcaikovsky. Not 
long: ago Aldo Ciccolini made his 
local bow in the First Piano Con- 
certo and Miss Auclair chose the 
Violin Concerto for her debut. Their 
treatment of him is more refined, 
more subtle and elegant than that 
of Russian or Russian-trained ar- 
tists, and the music undergoes a 
certain transformation. 


The finale of the Violin Concerto, 
that prompted Vienna’s Hanslick 
to exclamations about coarse faces. 
bad brandy and music that offended 
the ear, sounded last evening almost 
Mendelssohnian in its grace and 
fluency, This is partly the passage 
of time, but it was also Miés 
Auclair’s approach, in which she 
was seconded throughout the work 
by Mr. Munch and the orchestra. 

Anyway, the Concerto, which has 
become somewhat shopworn of late, 
was in their combined hands a 
thing of beauty and rare delight. 
The performance of the slow move- 
ment was especially notable. Miss 
Auclair, who is blonde and slender 
almost to the point of fragility, was 
received by last evening’s audience 
with the enthusiasm she deserved. 

The evening began with Saint- 
Saens’ charming and clever Over- 
ture to “La Princesse Jaune,” which 
Mr. Munch added to the orchestra’s 
repertory only last week, and con- 
cluded with a work that he has 
made particularly his own, the 
Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz. 


Michele Auclair, soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 


Tuesday evening in S 
Hall, —" 





If Mendelssohn chose to title 
his Fourth Symphony “Italian’— 
even though it is difficult to put 
one’s finger on any close national 
association—then the musical 
world must call it by its given 
name. To be sure, the “Reforma- 
tion” and the “Scotch” sympho- 
nies find quite a bit mgre justifi- 
cation for their titles. “= 

The “Italian,” as interpreted 
last evening by the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra under the baton 
of its concertmaster, Richard 
Burgin, was energetic, sunny, 
with a beautifully nostalgic slow 
movement. These characteristics, 
while found in Italy, are not ex- 
clusive to Italy or Italians. Even 
the “Saltarello’-—a Tarantella- 
une dance tempo on which the 
ast Movement is based—js not 
confined to Italy. g-4.-2 

There are those who fanc¥ they 
See the Italian town of Naples 
in the beautiful Andante con moto 
and associate Mendelssohn with 
the dancing of the Saltarello. But 
in point of fact, the music is pure 
Mendelssohn, even though its 
composition was inspired by a 
visit to Italy. If the composer +hhad 
tried to depict a scene or to ex- 
press some program, as he did in 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and “Fingal’s Cave” overtures, 
there might have emerged some 
feature characteristically’ Italian. 

Mr. Burgin and his musicians 
played the score with a freshness 
ar verve which did credit to 
thc.iselves and was a happy re- 
minder that this music has yet 
much to say. 

There was a change in program 
at the last minute; instead of the 
scheduled Italian Serenade. for 
Small Orchestra by Hugo Wolf, 
Mr. Burgin opened the concert 
with Beethoven’s Overture to 
“Egmont.” 

The last half of the program 
Was devoted to an_ orchestral 
transcription of the Brahms Quar- 
tet for Piano and Strings in G 
minor. Whether Brahms would 
have approved the instrumental 
dress given his chamber work by 
Arnold Schénberg is_ proble- 
matical. Mr, Sch6nberg has taken 


|) or ee reery 


Midweek Program Includes 


Works by Beethoven, Brahms 


By Paul Giuliana 


meticulous care to employ sonori- 
lies characteristic of the larger 
orchestral works of Brahms. The 
music is full of impassioned 
lyricism uttered by such familiar 
instrumental combinations as 
strings in three octaves, solo horn 
with solid background, and wood- 
winds and strings in contrasting 
passage work. 

The gypsy character of the final 
Rondo alla Zingarese was intere 
preted with intense, rhythmie 
vitality. Once more Mr. Burgin 
demonstrated that he is a dynamic 
and sensitive conductor, Last 
evening the orchestra’s sense of 
oneness in ensemble and musical 
intent richly rewarded an enthu- 
Slastic audience. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Conductor, Charles Munch: first New York 
concert of the season. The program: 
Suite from Royal Fireworks Music, 
Handel, arr. Harty 
Prelude, Fugue and Postlude.......... Honegger 
(First New York performance) 
“Bacchus et Ariane,’’ Ballet Suite No. 2. 
Rousse] 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major (‘‘Eroica’’), 
Beethoven 


Amplitude and Good Sounds 
Charles Munch, conducting the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra on, 
Wednesday in Carnegie Haall for 
its first New York concert of the 
season, gave delight through clear 
readings and lovely sounds pro-| 
duced. He also gave a new piece! 
and another not yet hackneyed. | 


The beginning and the ending of 
his program, a Handel suite and 
a Beethoven symphony, were 
familiar, though none the less a 


pleasure. th {7.to 
* x 


An (. 

The Handel suite, arranged by 
Sir Hamilton Harty from the 
Royal Fireworks music, was hand- 
somely rendered as tone; but its 
metrics were lacking in strength. 
Tempos both slower and faster 
than were comfortable for the or- 
chestra produced a vagueness of 
the whole expression, in fact, that 
seemed to your reviewer not be- 
coming to Handel, not, in any case, 
a rendering of the grace and the 
forthrightness he is accustomed to 
cherish in this composer’s music. 

x * * 

The Beethoven “Eroica,” on the 
other hand, he found, as a per- 
formance, notable for. clarity, 
Shapeliness and a manly direct- 
ness. It was not without its wel- 
come subtleties, too; and its chord 
balances were unusually just, its 
color mixtures delicate, refined. If 
the whole moved forward at a leis- 
urely pace, it moved no less re- 
lentlessly for that; and every 
measure was interesting. The 
scherzo has rarely been articulated 
with such exactitude, though many 
a conductor has played it faster. 
The rendering of the symphonv 


—s. arow 


x Concerts 


Ulivusyimuus was avr Wie Same time 
expansive and precise, eloquent 
and careful, slow, loving and ever 
observant of the musical amen- 
ities. 
7” 4 * 
Arthur Honegger’s Prelude. 
Fugue and Postlude, the new work 


Conductor of the Boston Sym- 
pony Orchestra 

a aeeaenerenacteipaeenaceeneyiinpmenaansiiiianntnnesionl cei tte 
of the evening, is an evocation of 
Baroque Protestant organ music. 
Its chord language is modern, its 
melodic material germanic of Cast, 
its expressive tone informed with 
a churchly dignity. The prelude re- 
sembles somewhat (heard through 
a distorting mirror, of course) the 
free keyboard fantasias of Sebas- 
tian Bach. It is Oratorical, elo- 
quent and grandiose. The fugue 
subject is long and sedate. The 
Postlude is a calming down of 
everything, aiter the fugal de- 
velopments, to a mood of medita- 





‘tion and utmost calm, The work 
has good musical thought, its 
good themes, serious intentions 
and a fine dark-hued nobility, 


* * x 


Albert Roussel’s Second Suite 
from the ballet “Bacchus et Ari- 
ane” remains a tuneful and subtly 
colored emulation of Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloé.” It has alac- 
rity, brightness of sound, solidity 
of form and a dazzling brilliance 
throughout. Why no one but 
Munch ever plays it I have never 
known. Perhaps that is just as 
well, for he does play it to per- 
fection. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN SIBELIUS WORKS 


With Old Master, Koussevitzky, 
at Helm as Guest Leader, 
Orchestra Is at Its Best 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
emeritus of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, returned as its guest 
leader last night in Carnegie Hall. 
It must be said that the result was 
something of a revelation. For 
there is no denying that when 
Koussevitzky, with his extraordi- 
nary faculty for orchestral disci- 
pline, tone and beauty of phrase, 
takes charge of this body, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchesira is the 
king of them all, The luster and 
brilliancy of the sound, the preci- 
Sion of the ensemble had the effect 
of the wholly exceptional. And last 
night Dr. Koussevitzky appeared 
to be singularly i e€ yein as in- 
terpretator. f x G 

In honor of Sibelius’ eighty-fifth 
birthday, which is tomorrow, there 
were two of his compositions on 
this program, as there will be 
another, the Second Symphony, on 
the Boston Symphony program of 
tomorrow afternoon. The concert 
last night opened with the charm- 
ingly imaginative music suggested 
by the episode of Wainomoinen’s 
wooing of Pohjol’s daughter from 
the Kalevala. 

The simplicity of the folk-style 
in which the music is written, and 
on the other hand the various har- 


monic and orchestral subtleties of 


the middle part of the piece, which 
we may fairly take to depict the 
encounter of the sage on his sledge 
and the lady who sits weaving on 
the rainbow as the orchestra shim- 
mers out in a hundred .videscences, 
are Characteristics as yet. unfamil- 
iar to our audiences. The more is 
Dr, Koussevitzky to be. thanked 
for making this legendary fantasy 
better known. 


But the next work was the noble 
Fifth symphony, which long since 
has won its place in the repertory. 
The score, nevertheless—indeed, the 
more rather than the less—requires 
the most perceptive interpretation 
for its full value to reach the audi- 
ence. Few symphonies that we 
know, if any, since those of Brahms 
and Beethoven, develop so naturally 
and with such life-force as the firs! 
movement of this work of Sibelius. 
It seems to be one breathing organ- 
ism, one mysterious product of na- 
ture, There is the sense of the soli- 
tude made the more eloquent by 
natural sounds, or the stirrings of 
the forest. 

Some call this symphony a happy 
and a pastoral creation. But it 
broods and self-communes, some- 
times with tragical accent. The 
slow movement is a set of free 
variations upon a sing-song melo- 
dy that the old nurse might have 
hummed to the child. There are 
certain strange modulations and 
half lights of instrumentation 
which throw into tender relief the 
simple old song. The end of the 
symphony is Homeric in its sweep 
and grandeur, 

Dr. Koussevitzky reserved the 
power till it accumulated and 
grew, as it were, as if he himself 
could no longer control it. In pre- 
vious pages he was so aware of the 
spaciousness and the grand sim- 
plicities of the work that he could 
afford to let the music speak for 
itself and to follow faithfully, 
which is the greatest necessity, 
precisely what Sibelius had indi- 
cated on the music page. In the 
simplicity, the profound under- 
standing and sense of proportion 
lay the triumph of this perform- 
ance, 

No less remarkable was the ef- 
fect, for a final climax of the con- 
cert, Of the very familiar C minor 
symphony of Brahms. It is a con- 
ductor’s war-horse, at the least. 
At the most it can be an achieve- 
ment of epical greatness. We had 
never heard Koussevitzky give the 
score such grandeur and eloquence 
——a performance masterfully pro- 
portioned and coordinated, and of 
overwhelming impact, 


ib urge: Returns 

| Serge Koussevitzky, now the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s Music 
| Director Emeritus, conducted the 
third concert of this notable or- 
‘ganization’s Carnegie Hal] evening 
series on Wednesday, and began 
local observance of Jean Sibelius’s 


eighty-fifth birthday (on Friday) 
by devoting the first half of his pro- 
gram to the eminent Finnish com- 
poser’s “‘Pohjola’s Daughter” and 
fifth symphony. Brahms’s first 
symphony completed the list. 


Seventeen months have elapsed | 
Since Dr. Koussevitzky made his’ 
last New York appearance as the 


Boston Symphony’s regular con- 
ductor, completing twenty - five 
seasons in this position. In the 
mean time, he has been active in 
conducting orchestras on this and 
three other continents. The or- 
chestra and the audience rose 
when he first appeared upon the 
Stage to begin a _ performance 
which was marked by the inter- 
pretative powers which he has 


exhibited here MAN Yepreyious 
occasions. 26- - 0 [al . 
Both the “Bostchians and® our 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra are joining in the observance 
here of the Sibelius anniversary. 
The tone poem, “Pohjola’s Daugh- 
ter” has not been played here for 
‘ten years; its current neglect is 
undeserved. With ingenuity of 
form and cogency of musical ideas, 
it gave an impression of freshness 
and the combination of individua] 
personality and national flavor 
which marks Sibelius’s music. The 
Same can be said about the fifth 
Symphony, first played here 
twenty-eight years ago. Time has 
Passed since Sibelius’s orchestra] 
works were characterized as aus- 
tere; this work is essentially ro- 
mantic. ! 


Admirable playing marked the 
performances of ali three works in 
the program. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has long been noted as a champion 
of Sibelius’ works, and his interpre- 
tation realized the essential savor 
both of the symphonic poem and 
the symphony, with pervasive 
lucidity and eloquence, just pro- 
portions of orchestral sonority. 
Both readings gave a sense of 
spaciousness. The interpretation 
of the Brahms symphony also 
found the conductor in his best, 


form, broad, expressive and sonor- 
ous, stylistically persuasive. Apart 
from an untsual ritardando in a 
section of the finale, the tempi were 
Straightforward and well con- 
ceived; the chorale near the close 
had one of the most imposing 
proclamations which it has received 
in Carnegie Hall’s long history, 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 


‘American Bach 


The American Bach Society 
made its debut in Times Hall 
Wednesday under Martin Bern- 
steins’ direction. When we think of 
how disproportionate the perform- 
ances of Bach’s cantatas are to the 
figure of some two hundred that 
he wrote, we must welcome a group 
that will concentrate on this 
treasury of music. Not since the old 
Friends of Music have we had any 
substantial representation of this 
literature in mid-town concert 
halls. 

Mr. Bernstein has sought to ap- 
proximate Bach’s proportions by 
settling on the number of twenty, 
which is about the size of his cho- 
rus and also about the size of his 
orchestra. But the latter produces 
a fuller sound than the singers, 
especialy fuller t an, the tenors 


and basses. JQ TAR ap 





Perhaps Mr. Bernstein 1s not*yet 
acquainted with the acoustics of 
the hall, and did not realize how 
loud his orchestra was playing. It 
not only covered the chorus in 
many instances, but performing by 
itself, in the Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto, its sound was also over- 
bearing. The performances were 
otherwise creditable, but uneven. 

The intonation of the string 
body as a whole was remarkably 
good for a group just formed. In- 
dividual members were at times 
out of tune with Robert Conant’s 
harpsichord, which was, in addi- 
tion, not quite audible enough. 
There was a fine concert master, 
Joseph Margolies, and other good 
soloists too numerous to mention. 

The solo singers were Joan 
Brainerd, soprano; Jean Handzlik, 
alto; Howard Fried, tenor, and 
Jerome Sacks, bass. Any organiza- 
tion consigned to one area of 
music literature has the especially 
difficult task of distilling every last 
ounce of variety out of this ma- 
terial, and this is an accomplish- 
‘ment that still lies ahead of Mr. 
Bernstein. Since his is a young 
group faced with very difficult 
music to perform, his efforts call 
for a certain patience on our part. 
Organizations with such ambitious 
intentions do not spring up full- 
blown. A. B. 


MUNCH CONDUCTS 
MENNIN SYMPHONY 


He Leads Boston Orchestra in 
First Performance Here of 
Young Composer’s Fifth 


Peter Mennin’s Fifth Symphony, 
in its first New York performance, 
was the principal news of an un- 
commonly well organized and 
played program by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 


Hall last night. Charles Munch, the 
regular conductor, was very much 
in the vein last night and provided 
a series of incandescent and Vi- 
brant performances. 

“Mr. Mennin, who was born in 
Erie, Pa., in 1923, has the right at- 


titude about composing. He sails 
in and composes. There is a sense 
Of confidence in his music, Not yet 
30 and the author of five sym- 
phonies, he looks as though he is 
going to be prolific. And remem- 
ber that he took time out for serv- 
ice in the Air Force. Since 1945 he 
has won several impressive prizes, 
and this latest symphony was writ- 
ten on commission of the enterpris- 
ing Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
which played it in its premiére 
some weeks ago. (4 >) f 

The Fifth Symph ects the 
young man’s energy. It has drive, 
gusto and a fine assurance that it 
is.—expressing the author’s feel- 
ings. It would be easy to point out 
that it bears signs of certain in- 
fluences—a touch of Wagner, a bit 
of Sibelius, some Howard Hanson 
and some Roy Harris. But that is 
not important, After all, music is 
a continuous stream; it would be 
surprising if the young men did 
not write music reminiscgnt Sof 
their elders and forebears. J gum, 

The encouraging thing about Mr. 
Mennin’s symphony is that it has 
ar unmistakable profile of its own. 
It bespeaks a talent for the orches- 
tra. In the busy passages of the 
first and third movements, Mr. 
Mennin shows that he can keep 
the whole apparatus going lickety- 
split in the most natural way. In 
the slow movement he indicates 
that he can sing, perhaps, ful- 
somely at times and with sustained 
feeling at others, but sing he can. 
And that is what counts. Mr. 
Mennin’s style may undergo 
changes, but the main thing is 
basic—he is a composer. 

The audience gave Mr. Mennin 
2% rousing salutation when he 
came out on the stage with Mr. 
Munch at the end of the symphony. 
With all his prizes and perform- 
ances, it is to be hoped that he 
will not hesitate to be self-critical. 
In that direction lies growth. 

This symphony, one felt, was a 
work for which Mr. Munch had 
high personal regard. He led the 
orchestra in a rousing perform- 
ance. It had breadth and solidity. 


Boston Symphony f-2a-s { 


Three familiar works, one of 
them Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espag- 
nole,” held over from Wednesday’s 
program, were performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Charles Munch 
Saturday afternoon in Carnegie 


Hall. The Ravel composition was 
preceded by Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 103 in E flat, “The Drum 
Roll,” and followed by Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique.” Tas]. 


The Berlioz Symphony for 
which Mr. Munch is justly cele- 
brated as an extraordinary in- 
terpreter, was again discoursed in 
stirring fashion. The impassioned 
disclosure of the first movement, 
the grace and verve with which 
the waltz of the second movement 
vere conveyed, the poetry with 
which the “Scene in the Meadows’”’ 
was imbued and the sweeping 
imagination and incandescence 
‘which pervaded the concluding 
‘Dream of a Witch’s Sabbath” 
along with the Orchestra’s vir- 
tuosity in realizing Mr. Munch’s 
desires, were the principal at- 
tributes of this exciting unfolding 
‘of the French master’s creation. 


In Haydn’s “Drum Roll” Sym- 
phony there was much to admire 
in the flawless adjustment of dy- 
namic values and in the unerring 
taste with which this. classic 
‘product was played. But it was in 
'the French works that the con- 
'ductor’s gifts were most tellingly 
evidenced. 
| J.D. B. 


MUNCH CONDUCTS 
BERLIOZ SYMPHONY 


Directs Boston Orchestra in 
‘Fantastique’ and Works 
by Ravel and Haydn 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Charlies Munch, conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
concluded the program with his 
famous interpretation of Berlioz’ 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” in 
which, in this writer’s opinion, he 
is unmatched among present-day 
orchestra leaders. By so much, 
alone, would the concert have been 
emphatically a success. But Mr. 
Munch reached exceptional heights 
in two other works, the one by a 
classic master, the other by a com- 


poser of the modern period, though 
he has only recently gone to his 
rest. The first composer was 
Haydn of the ‘“drum-roll”’ sym- 
phony. The second was Maurice 
Ravel, in the instance of his 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole.” 

To go backwards step by step 
along the program’s progress, the 
playing of Ravel’s famous master+ 
piece was something specifically 
Mr. Munch’s own, and most:imag- 
inative and distinguished. The 
“Spanish Rhapsody” is one of the 
masterpieces of modern instru- 
mentation and Spanish color. In- 
terpreted by a skillful virtuoso 
leader, it is certain to sound ef- 
fective and unusual. But Mr. 
Munch does much more, when he 
conducts this work, than exploit 
the virtuoso capacities of one of 
the greatest orchestras in the 
world. He plays not the glittering, 
coruscating outside of the music. 
He interprets it from imside; he 
finds its soul. 


Colors Appropriate to Spain 


This music is brutal and sensu- 
ous, among other things. It can 
eonfront us, on the one hand, with 
the flaring explosive brilliancy of 
the music of the Fair, or it can 
give, incomparably, the spectral 
atmosphere of the “Prelude a la 
nuit,” and the ghost-ridden “Haba- 
nera.” The colors are amazing—as 
spiritually appropriate for Ravel’s 
fantasy of Spain, as Ravel’s 
transcription of Mussorgsky ‘“Pic- 
tures from the Exposition,” is of 
the completely Russian quality of 
Mussorgsky. And these tone col- 
ors, in the “Spanish Rhapsody,” 
are not merely exotic impressions 
of a distant clime; they have, as 
it were, a different psychological 
twist. 

The music is stately and sad, or 
intensely amorous, or desperately 
gay, as the case may be. Its 
happiness, as Nietzsche said of 
Bizet’s music for “Carmen,” is 
“short, sudden, and without for- 
giveness.”” And Mr. Munch con- 
veyed this, powerfully, subtly, in 
a way for which we believe Ravel, 
had be been alive, and who with 
all his popularity is none too thor- 
oughly understood, would have 
profoundly rendered thanks. This 
was virtuoso performance of an- 
other kind than just sounding the 
notes. What said the good gray 





poet? Something to the effect, 
that it is not. the sounds alone 
Which move you, but that of which 
you are reminded by..the instru- 


ments. ‘“ P f «> > a 


No Formalist in Symphony 


It was good, very good, also, to 
hear the familiar Haydn symphony 
done with such feeling for its 
classic style and instrumenta] pro- 
portions, but also for its inward- 
hess. For Haydn is by no m@ans 
& mere formalist in this Symphony. 
It seems to contrast two different 
emotional states, almost through- 
out, and to observe unusual emo- 
tional as well as thematic corre- 
spondences. 

_ The dark brooding phrase, which 
ig ‘heard at once in the introduc- 
tion, does not only return, most 
dramatically and portentously, in 
the midst of the fast main body 
of the movement, but it enters 
into the texture and the develop- 
ment of the entire section. The 
fay dance tune affords contrasts 
but does not dismiss this funda- 
mentally foreboding nature of the 
music, 

The slow movement also has a 
Janus face. The theme or themes, 
Which are varied, appear first in 
major, then in minor, and so all in 
alternation through the whole’ 
movement, ending poetically in the 
Major, Here, too, is music which 

18 not simply melodious pattern- 
making in masterfu] style. 

The whole concert was On the 
highest level and done with all the 
resources of a great orchestra and 
the afflatus of a great artist in- 
Spired in his task. 


By Arthur Berger 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Concert Wednesday night under the direc- 
tion of Charles Munch. The program: 


Overture to ‘‘La Princesse Jaune’’..Saint-Saens 
Rapsodie Espagnole Rave! 
Symphony No. 5 Peter Mennin 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 1 in B flat major Schumann 


The Bostonians Jal G, stat. 


Charles Munch built a program 
for the Boston Symphony Wednes- 
day night that started with the 
light and colorful pieces, proceeded 
to the novel offering of the evening, 
and then, after the intermission, 
settled down to the main musical 
substance, Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony. The cumulative effect 
seemed Satisfying and absorbing 
to the capacity house in Carnegie 
Hall. The glittering, playful de- 
vices of Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espag- 
nole”’ in no way prejudiced the ear 


against the more solemn, sym- 
phonic procedures of Peter Men- 
nin or Schumann. For Mr. 
Munch’s Ravel was neat and beau- 
tifully proportioned, and did not 
squander the colors about. For so 
familiar a work, it was surpris- 
ingly delightful to hear and the 
values he gave to it were fresh 
and revealing, and in every way a 
pleasure. 

The. Saint-Saens Overture to 
“La Princesse Jaune” is one of 
those many overtures the French 
conductors are in the habit of tak- 
ing down from the shelves to give 
uS a new twist on a familiar type 
of repertory material. As to the 
Mennin symphony, it gave gratify- 
ing evidence that Mr. Munch is 
keeping up the fine tradition of the 
Boston Symphony of giving its 
Support to the best craftsmen 
among Our younger composers and 
making available to them an or- 


chestral virtuosity for which their 


Symphonies seem almost specifi- 
cally made. Mennin is a composer, 
a real composer, and one of flu- 
ency and force. Let there be no 
doubt about it. With five sym- 
phonies at the age of twenty-seven. 
he forces us to take account of this 
as a fact. 

His knack of keeping the music 
moving at all costs would be so 
much more compelling if he 
paused in the composing process 
to make all the to-do concern it- 
self with more striking material. 
He falls so easily into the patterns 
of an expert American idiom that 
has been develcsped in the last few 
decades with more than a brief 
nod to the insistent elements that 
have made Sibelius so immedi- 
ately appealing to listeners. The 
music is rhythmically alive, but the 
rhythms fall into a category of 
set formulae. The climaxes may be 
anticipated. This may be Mr. Men- 
nin’s way of developing his ex- 
traordinary facility, and it may 
take him a few more symphonies 
to develop something in the way 
of unusual interest and arresting 
detail. The work and its textures 
are, however, well integrated and 
indicate decided growth. 


the Bostonians 2-{6-3 f 


By Francis D. Perkins 


Charles Munch, conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Wednesday in its fourth evening 
concert at Carnegie Hall, placed 


Bela Bartok’s “Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta” between 
two differing examples of late nine- 
teenth century romanticism, Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Don Juan and An- 
tonin Dvorak’s fourth Symphony, 
in G major. The Bartok work can 
not yet be regarded as familiar, 
although it has had several per- 
formances here during the five- 
and-a-half years since the com- 
poser’s death; there were none 
In New York during his lifetime 
after its introduction by the Phil- 


haymonic-Symphony in 1937fae} - 


It is music, indeed, which de- 
serves repetition, not only on ac- 
count of Bartok’s remarkable and 
masterly use of his chosen instru- 
mental resources, but also for its 
imaginative content and expres- 
Sive range; the contrast between 
the reflective first and third parts 
and the propulsive, strongly rhyth- 
mic second and fourth sections, 
which have their suggestions of 
Hungarian folk music. In the 
first movement, the reviewer’s 
fourth hearing no longer gave the 
sense of aggressive dissonance 
Which had marked his first ac- 
quaintance with the work; the ini- 
tial germinative musical idea 
gradually spread through the 
string choir with remarkable 
subtle variations of harmonic color. 
The interpretation under Mr. 
Munch, telling of expressive under- 
standing of the music, had an ad- 
mirable and necessary lucidity, a 
thorough revelation of detail which 
had not always been present in 
the performance of “Don Juan.” 

Dvorak’s symphony in G major, 
his fourth in order of publication 
and eighth in order of composition, 
is outspokenly melodious through- 
out; the Czech savor which marks 
most of its tunes gives it a fresh- 
ness which offsets certain deriva- 
tive impressions of the influence 
of earlier German romantic com- 
posers such as Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. This frank, straight- 
forward music was presented in 
an appropriate vein by Mr. Munch’s 
Bostonians, with lyric sweep, mo- 
mentum and richness of instru- 
mental color. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY | 
IN WORK BY BARTOK 


Munch Leads the Orchestra in. 


Concert at Carnegie Hall— | 
Straus Tone Poem Heard 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The height of last night’s concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall under the direc- 
tion of Charles Munch was the per- 
‘formance of Bartok’s “music for 
stringed instruments, percussion 
and celesta.” Mr, Munch gave this 
richly colored and originally de- 
signed music the full measure of 
his own passionate temperament 
and responsiveness to Bartok’s 
idiom. The idiom and style of this 
music are no longer strange to us, 
or less than eloquent, while the 
score appears as one of the strong- 
est, closest knit and effectively in- 
strumentated of all artpk’s or- 
chestral works. a-/ ~ Ta 

The curious instrumentation is 
no wanton experiment with special 
orchestral timbres. Rather it is an 
instrumental scheme of a charac- 
ter peculiarly representative of the 
composer’s thought. With this or- 
chestra of strings. and percussive 
instruments, which include the 
piano and the harp (when was a 
harp a percussion instrument?), 
as well as the celesta, xylophone, 
drums, gong and cymbals, Bartok 
achieves a unique color scheme 
that is an outward token of the 
profoundly Hungarian spirit of the 
music, 

There are four movements, but 
there is no orthodoxy. The open- 
ing movement consists of a single 
short lyrical phrase, developed 
fugally to a climax of singular in- 
tensity. The intensity is not only 

contrapuntal tension, but emotional 
experience, Between the move- 
ments that follow there is con- 
siderable thematic relation, though 
the subjects are so transformed in 
rhythm and harmonic treatment 
that the metamorphoses might 
easily escape attention. : 

The plucking of the strings in| 
the scherzo movement, punctuated 
by the sharp brilliant asymetrical 
chord of the piano, and by the 
strange, rumbling fugato of the 





iddle part is a strange business, 
ideuurtiig not to the West; and 
there could be no better characteri- 
gation of the third movement than 
the late Lawrence Gilman’s words, 
‘a mystical nocturne, elemental 
and earthborn.” The finale 1s a 
wild kermesse. The effective con- 
trasts between the movements, 
which nevertheless balance and 
complete each other by their con- 
tents and their changing moods, 
make.a symphonic fabric of a rare- 
ly original texture. 

The other works on the pro- 
gram were Richard Strauss’ early— 
and magnificent—tone voem, “Don 
Juan,” and one of the symphonies 
of Dvorak, which is rarely heard 
today, a Fourth Symphony in G 
major. It says much for Mr, 
Munch that he could turn from the 
modernities and the exotic cglor- 
ings of Bartdék to the “‘native wood- 
notes wild” of Dvordk’s naive sym- 
phony. This symphony has ador- 
able melodies, and is not particu- 
larly compact or formal. One 
thinks of Dvorak, with his pleni- 
tude of melodies, just sitting down 
without very much calaulation and 
pouring it out. The symphony 
could perhaps best be enjoyed by 
going out into the woods on 4a' 
Czech holiday. 

In the performance of Strauss’ 
tone poem Mr. Muneh was not as 
fortunate as he might have been. 
He ran away with himself. There 
was a loss of distinctness and even 
of the most effective articulation 
of the themes. The final climax 
lost its grandeur and the full meas- 
ure of dramatic affirmation be- 
cause it was hurried. There was 
one moment of extraordinary ef- 
fect, that of the celebrated A minor 

chord at the end which is pierced 
by the F natural as by a sword 
thrust. Most conductors make this 
literal in effect. With Mr. Munch 
it was the true interpretation of 
Strauss’ thought—life turned to 
ashes and emptiness; ‘‘and this is 
the end of everyman’s desire.” 
Here was a distinctive touch in an 
imperfect performance. 


By Jerome D. Bohm 
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Bruckner’s Seventh a. 
ve 7 er (. di- 


neert yesterday aft 00 
MB of charies Munch with Ruth Posselt as 


violin soloist. The program. 


Violin Concert0....csecceererssseerseese Rivier 
First New York performance) 

Vidui: Nigun from ‘‘Baal Shem 

3ymphony No. 7, E major 


Mr. Munch’s program with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Sat- 
urday afternoon was a peculiarly 
constructed one, the only first-rate 
music on it being the, Seventh 
Symphony of Bruckner which oc- 
cupied its second half, with the 
first half beginning with the fast- 
aging “Genoveva”. Overture. The 
problem of finding a short work to 
start a symphonic program is not 
an easy one and’ conductors fre- 
quently turn to. opera overtures, 
more often than not to those of 
Weber, for this purpose. And it 
mus tbe said that overworked as 
they are, Weber’s works in this 
form as still the most viable of 
the pre-Wagnerian, Romantic 
overtufes, and preferable to less 
hackneyed, but far less arresting 
products of their kind of which the 
“Genoveva”’ Overture is an ex- 
ample. Everything in it has been 
said more cogently by Schumann 
in other similar works such as the, 
“Manfred” and ‘‘Faust” Overtures., 

Rivier’s Violin Concerto, which 
was given its first local hearing, is. 
hardly likely to become a perma- 
nent addition to the slender litera- 
ture of worth-while concertos for 
this instrument. Its central slow 
movement, modal in its melodic 
substance, is less arid than the 
two corner movements in which 
the unrewarding thematic material 
is treated in a manner productive 
of the devil-may-care mood inher- 
ent in so much contemporary 

French music; music in which the 

harmonic acerbities lead to no 

inner tensions and serve only to 
reveal the composer’s inherent 
poverty of resources. The long 
cadenza which brings the final 
movement to an end is tiresome 
and ineffectual in its meaningless 
sequences. Miss Posselt played it 
admirably and the orchestra sup- 
plied a carefully adjusted accom- 
paniment but this is hardly music 
worthy of the attentions of so 
sifted a violinist or of a conductor 
of Mr. Munch’s caliber. Although 

Bloch’s “Baal Shem” is not in any 

way a first-rate composition, the 

two excerpts Miss Posselt played 
from it so expressively, the rhap- 
sodic “Vidui” and “‘Nigun” have at 
least the touch of sincerity to rec- 
ommend them. 

The interpretation of Bruckner’s 

Seventh Svmphony” was not. ex- 


cepting as sheer sound, genuinely 
impressive. It would be difficult: 
to imagine a more silken, shim- 
mering tonal investiture than that 
accorded it. But the inwardness 
‘and intensity essential to a telling 
realization of the Austrian master’s 
ideas were not forthcoming. The 
pacing, particularly that of the 
middle-part of the slow movement, 
was too often injudiciously fast, so 
that the solemn mood of the music 
was disturbed, and particularly 
disaffecting was Mr. Munch’s huge 
cut in the finale which brought it 
to a sudden, anti-climactic close 
and resulted only in the shattering 
of its massive structaire, 


MUNCH CONDUCTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Bruckner’s Seventh, Rivier’s 
Violin Concerto Presented 
-—Ruth Posselt Is Soloist 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under Charles Munch, with Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, as soloist, was 
heard in a strangely devised pro- 


gram  yesterda afterno at 
Carnegie Hall. 219-3) Pa 

The schedule comprised the 
Overture to Schumann’s “Genove- 
va’ and Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony as its purely orchestral of- 
ferings. Between them, Miss Pos- 
selt appeared in the Violin Con- 
certo by Jean Rivier and in two 
excerpts from Bloch’s “Baal Shem.” 

Only the overture to Schumann’s 
sole opera, “Genoveva,” comes to 
occasional performance, the rest of 
the work, which was doomed from 
the first by its undramatic content, 
being virtually forgotten despite 
its many pages of pronounced 
beauty. 

But the overture itself sounded 
dated yesterday, much more so in 
fact than many other overtures of 
Schumann’s time including his 
own to “Manfred.” Mr. Munch in- 
vested every measure of it with 
ravishing sound, read the slow in- 
troduction with the requisite mel- 
ancholy, made the rest of the score 
duly impassioned and brought the 
whole to a brilliantly exultant 


termination. ? 
He then turned his attention to 
the Rivier concerto, which re- 
ceived its New York premiére. 
This amorphous, empty composi- 
tion by the. 55-year-old French 
composer, became most articulate 
in its central slow section, but all 
of it was fragmentary, episodic 
and restless, with constantly 
cnanging orchestral combinations 
that had no relation to one another 
or to the tricky solo part, 
Lean, bizarre and ineffectual 
with fuzzy rhythms and a long 
conventional cadenza that had 
nothing to do with the modernistic 
oo of the work as an entity, it 
ime lacking in person- 
Miss Posselt played it wi 
care and virtuosity awaited fume 
her. But her talents found worthier 
Outlet in the “Vidui” and “Nigun” 
from Bloch’s three pictures of 
Chassidic life, “Baa} Shem.” 
How real and impressive these 
well-known pieces sounded after 
the trivialities of the violin con- 
certo! How rich and pleasing the 
orchestration, how essentially di- 
rect and explicit every measure of 
the music! Miss Posselt evoked 
their devout, fervent moods in 
telling fashion, presenting their 
solo part with a skill and depth 
“ osm that was well matched 
a. B. e orchestra, in its fine sup- 
With the Bloch pieces and ¢ 
Schumann Merten the sana 
found most to impart, For if Mr 
Munch’s presentation of the Sev- 
enth Symphony of Bruckner was 
a constant revelation of gloriously 
beautiful tone, his conception of 
the masterpiece failed to disclose 
a bee delay sah and inten- 
sity o eeling, j 
Sone gs, its monumental 
The interpretation was ma 
by a refinement and trangpaviien 
deserving special mention. But 
Bruckner demands greater weight- 
mess, a more leisurely pace, to 
make the content achieve moving 
eloquence, The rapid tempo em- 
ployed in the “Moderato” sections 
of the Adagio was one of many 
instances of too hurried an ap- 
proach to this expansive opus, and 
by making a long cut just before 
the close of the finale the fina] 
climactic section of the work fell 
apart and lost all of its emphasis 

It was difficult to understand 
why Mr. Munch waited until the 
end of the symphony to make his 
first and only cut, which saved 
very few minutes in time and vet 





damaged the reading badly, There 
were many fine details and well 
contrived climaxes in performance, 
much that was lyric and tender, 
but the true grandeur of the four 
movements was missing in spite of 
the marvelous smoothness of all of 
the playing, even the tuba quintet 
boasting an almost unbelievable 
mellowness. N.S. 


———— By VIRGIL_THOMSON = 
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Fifth evening New York concert of the seas | 
son; conductor, Charles Munch, The program: 


Suite from the Opera, ‘‘Dardenus’’....Rameau 
Symphony No 


(fi 
Two Nocturnes (‘‘Nuages’’ and ‘‘Fetes’’) 
SSY 


Symphony No. 3, in G minor, Op. 42. . Roussel 


French Program 3 -/6- xf 


— « 

The Boston sempiony tke es- 
tra, Charles Munch conducting, 
gave us Wednesday night in Carne- 


gie Hall a program of French works 
way off the beaten track. Among 
them all, only Debussy’s “Nuages”’ 
and “Fetes” (two of his three Noc- 
turnes) are standard fare. Suites 
from the stately operas of Rameau 
(this one was out of “Dardanus’”’) 
do not turn up every week by any 
means, and neither does Albert 
Roussel’s ebullient Third Sym- 
phony. Wednesday night, in addi- 
tion to these refreshing items, we 
heard a brand-new symphony by 
Arthur Honegger, his Fifth. 
% * at 

This three-movement work is a 
massive evocation of organ sonori- 
ties. Not of the bright eighteenth- 
century sounds that are fashion- 
able today in organ circles but 
rather of those huge and vibrant 
‘noises produced by the giant nine- 
teenth-century organs in the 
larger French churches. The mu- 
sical inspiration is out of Bach, 
ever this composer’s chief source; 
but the sound of the piece is 
straight from Notre Dame. 


ae 


Lay on top of these older ele- 
ments bitonal harmonic and con- 
trapuntal textures from our own 
century, and you -have a balance 
of weights characteristic of Honeg- 
ger from his youth. His Fifth Sym- 
phony is powerful and suave, 
steely, dark and irresistible of im- 
pact, the work of a skilled master’s 
maturity. But it has been made out 


of the same preoccupations that 
gave such striking character thirty 
years ago to his gracious oratorio 
“King David” and to the evocative 


the bridge (‘Horace Victorieux’’). 
It is Honegger at his most char- 


atteristic, impressive, personal, 


powerful, void of alien elements, 


and full of a grand seriousness at 
once harsh, harmonious and re- 
lentless. 


™ ™ ™ 


Roussel’s Third Symphony is one 
of the stronger works in th&t form 
composed within our time, but it 
does not sound like a symphony at 
all. It sounds like dance music. 
From beginning to end, saving two 
moments of adagio also apt for 
stage contrast, it could be used to 
accompany a ballet spectacle. It 
would be good for dancing, be- 
cause its metrical insistence and 
florid tune lines are the kind of 
music that keeps legs moving. In 
this respect it resembles Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth more than it does 
the standard symphonies of inner- 
feeling content. But Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth only evokes ballet music; 
Roussel’s Third is dancing itself. 


x" ns * 


Executions all evening were 
strong and stylish impeccable in 
the cool Bostonian way, except in 
the Debussy Nocturnes. Here Mr 
Munch beat faster than is standarc 
French practice for these pieces 
and got a little frenetic in the sec- 
ond of them. His hysteria did thei 
subtle metrics and delicate bal- 
ances no good. Eleswhere he was 
all Calm, efficiency, enlightenment 
erace. 


French Works by Munch 
Charles Munch relied chiefly on 
French music for his final visit of 
the season with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The programs 


featured first New York perform- 
ances of Honegger’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which left a haunting im- 
pression of sad beauty, and of 
disquieting restlessness in the 
final movement. A delightful in- 
terpretation of Roussel’s Third 
Symphony ended the first pro- 
gram, and an electrifying one of 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
multe No. 2, the second. Munch 
left no doubt of his affinity for 


French music. @/G~>1 ) ay AR 





BOSTON SYMPHONY IN RED’ 
$280,000 Deficit Leaves Unit: 
With Few Available Reserves 


Special to THE NEw YORK TIMES. | 
BOSTON, April 4—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra had a deficit 
of $280,000 during the last year, 
Oliver Wolcott, chairman, reported 
today at the annual meeting of the 
Friends of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. by et 5 To 


Record royalties weré decreased 
by $60,000, broadcasting receipts 
were down $20,000 and Symphony 
Hall rentals suffered a $15,000 
drop, Mr. Wolcott said. Gifts of 
about $80,000 reduced the deficit 


to $200,000, “which has pretty 


much eliminated all our available 
reserves,” he added. 

The out look for the coming year 
is better, he said, because record 
royalties are on the increase again 
and a sponsor has been obtained 
for the “Pops” broadcasts. “We 
have a good chance of coming out 
even.’ Mr. Wolcott declared. 


tions, but his general attitude as 
program-maker has been admirable, 
particularly in the matter of re- 
vivals, a most important considera- 
tion, since contemporary pieces and 
the stock classics gene ally. get the 
first call. eat ey PP 
=. . os 

Mr. Munch can be trusted to look 
out for the interests of the French 
composers, old and new. I would 
still like to put in a bid for two 
pieces by Vincent d’Indy: the three- 
part tone poem, “Summer Day on 
the Mountain,’ that Koussevitzky 
never played, and the superb 
“Tctar.” Koussevitzky, of course, did 
all right by he Russians. But why 
did he never give us the imagina- 
tive Thamar” of Balakirev, that 
used to provide the Ballet Russe 
with one of its most effective offer- 
ings? 


* : at 
The composer with the greatest 
number of neglected works is 
Haydn, and no wonder, since he 
wrote 104 symphonies, and other 


things besides. The “Military,” for. 
example, has not been heard here. 


since 1921, or “La Reine de France” 


since 1920. The so-called “Miracle,” | 


No. 96, has never been played by 
our orchestra, and the last perform- 
ance of No. 93, of which Sir Thomas 


‘most people have never heard 
a gr 2 another overture com- 

oO has 

ph bag been passed up here 
* * * 

Having so Successfully restored 
to us the respective Fourth sym- 
phonies of Dvorak and Schubert 
and last season the latter’s Second, 
Mr. Munch might look around for 
some more by these composers. Too 
many conductors go on the assump- 
tion that Schubert wrote two sym- 
phonies and Dvorak one. Again 

, 


Mr. Munch’s success with Mendels 
P in | ° % ‘ | 
sohn’s “Reformation” leads vou to 


think that he might do well with 
the “Scotch,” which we have not 
heard for some time. | 

. oe * 

The issue of neglected Ssvympho- 
nies immediately brings to mind 
Bruckner and Mahler, They are 
pretty much in evidence these days 
but. by way of a limited number of 
their works. The Mahler First we 


last fall, was in 1900. And how ee ie: 


' | about “La Passione,” No. 49, and i se . e . 
for Orchestra Ss : Lely A mers aa with its two Boston Symphony's Tist Se qgson Extraordinary in Many 
Next Season Ways — Record Number of Conductors Seen 


Some Suggestions | Meccham £0 pleasantly reminded us EVEN IFUL YE A R FOR OR CHE STRA 


* + a 
Handel, to stay with the H's for 
a moment, published as his Opus 3 
12 masterly concertos for strings. 


We have never heard, speaking 


— ee ee oe 


BY W ARREN STOREY SMITH third at the season’s end. The| 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH always of the Symphony Concerts, 


Charles Munch has an engaging 
way of asking the music critics, 
when he meets them in a body, for 
suggestions regarding his pro- 
grams. This is a graceful gesture 
that his immediate predecessor 
never made, though, so far as I am 
aware, it has remained, to date, 
merely a gesture. He made the same 


request the other day, at a final 
gathering that I was obliged to 
miss; so I am now going to draw 
up for his consideration a list of 
pieces that have been neglected of 
late, or completely overlooked at 
the Symphony Concerts. And if he 
does not perform any of them next 
season, he will think of something 
just as good, or better. One may 
sometimes question his interpreta- 


the first four, or Nos. 8 and 11. 
His overtures have been consist- 
ently neglected..That to “Samson,” 
for example, is a fine piece. 


Speaking of overtures, here are 
some I would add to the many Mr. 
Munch has already thought of: 
Beethoven’s “Dedication of the 
Hoyse,” Berlioz’ “King Lear” and 
“Les Franc - Juges,” Schumann’s 
“Manfred,” Mozart’s to “Don Gio- 
vanni.’ Mendelssohn's “Kingal’s 
Cave” and his charming “The Fair 
Melusina,” unheard at the Hall 
since 1906. Schubert’s “Rosamunde” 
and “Alfonso and Estrella’ would 
be welcome; and Rossini is always 
fun. Weber, by the way, wrote many 
overtures, besides the three that 
are played almost too much. And 
this season New York applauded an 
early symphony of his, of which 


season was a circumstance of the 
most fortunate kind. Pierre Mon-' 
teux, who had been 


two pairs of concerts, conducted a/| 


TT __. rT), 
lhe Boston Symphony Orches- 


f r ie wi . : , : 
ras (lst season, which (nded a 


week ago last evening, was One of 
the most eventful. varied and also 
uncertain in its long history. Due 


t¢ 
» the unfortunate and long- 


continued indisposition of Charles 


lunch, a record number of seven 


conductors Officiated. Mr. Munch 
himself, who ordinarily would have 
conducted 18 or 19 of the 24 pairs 
Of concerts, directed but six three 
at the beginning of the season and 
three at the end. The associated 
conductor, Richard Burgin. who 
generally takes two or three con- 
certS aS a matter of course led a 
total of four. The lion’s share of 
seven concerts fell to Ernest An- 


other pre-arranged guest conductor, | 
Sir Thomas Beecham, duly ap-| 
peared for his one pair in January. 
After the departure of Mr. Anser- 
met, Leonard Bernstein was en- 
gaged for two and G., Wallace 
Woodworth for one. 


FM Broadcasts 


| 

Now and then in the past either: 
{he entire Saturday evening con- 
cert, or one hour of it, had gone 
over the air. This season the FM) 
station, WGBH, established itself] 
at Symphony Hall and proceeded 
to broadcast both the Friday after- 


noon and Saturday evening con- 
‘certs in their’ entirety, thus 


enormously increasing the or- 


|chestra’s listening public. Unfor- 
itunately, the orchestra derives no 


sermet, whose availability in mid- financial benefit from these broad- 


engaged for 


‘casts, which will continue through 
ithe Pops season. Instead, it partly 
contributes to the station’s. sup- 
port, and the management be- 
‘llieves that this arrangement is} 
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be little new music from living! 


greatly to the orchestra's advan-| 


ge. ig Katoeind ohn 
During is feavon thé orthe tra 


received its first invitation to visit 
Europe and early last week the 
104 players and the two conduc: 
tors for the tour, Messrs. Munch 


‘and Monteux, were on their "way: 


across, either by ship or by plane. 
Mr. Munch’s illness deprived us 


of many things. Not in years, for, 


example, has the orchestra played 


hands. There was only) one 
American novelty, the Second 
Piano Concerto of Lukas Foss, an 


jagreeable if uneven work, and only 
ithree other native pieces were 


played, Barber’s Overture to “The 
School for Scandal,” Piston’s Toc- 
eata, written for the Orchestra 
National of France and previously 
played here only by that body, and 
the Third Symphony of William 
Schuman. These three works were 
jadded, or returned to the reper- 
‘tory, specifically for the European 
tour. 


Contemporary European novel- 


ties included Bartok’s Concerto for 
viola (William Primrose,) Alban 


Bere’s song cycle, “Der Wein’) 


(Patricia Neway,) Honegger’s 
“Monopartita,’ Frank Martin's 
Concerto for Seven Wind Iinstru- 
‘ments, the Third Symphony ot 
‘William Pijper, the Piano Con- 


‘certo of Roussel, and Vaughan Wil- 


liams’ Fantasia on the “Old 104th” 
Psalm Tune. It might be added 
‘that of these composers only Hon- 
legger, Martin and Vaughn Wil- 
liams are still among the living. 
‘Also added to the Orchestra's rep- 
‘ertory were Chabrier’s “Joyeuse 
Marche,’ Debussy’s “Six Ept- 
graphes Antiques,” as orchestrated 
by Mr. Ansermet, Delius’ “Marche 
Caprice” and “Summer Night on 
the River,” the Suite from Handel's 
“T]j Pastor Fido,’ as arranged by 
Beecham, and the G major Violin 
Concerto of Mozart, (Arthur Gru- 


miaux.) In all, there were 84 works | 
by 39 composers as compared with 


last season’s total of 73 works 
by 44. 

The above statistics bear witness 
to the variety of musical experl- 


ence mentioned in the first para-' 


graph. We had fewer choral pieces 
than we would have had if Mr. 
Munch had stayed on the _ job. 
Those we did get were Bach's St. 
John Passion, Stravinsky’s “Oedi- 
pus Rex,” the Vaughan Williams 
Fantasia and (in a sense) Ravel's 
Second “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite. 


in which the chorus of the New 
England Conservatory sang here 


for the first time the choral parts| 
that are generally replaced by in- 
struments. | 

| 


The Conductors : 


Getting back to the conductors, | 
we were well served by all of them. 


Messrs. Monteux, Ansermet and! 


Beecham gave us the benefit of 
their distinguished gifts and their 


ripe experience. They gave Us 
interesting programs besides, 
though some found Sir Thomas’ 
list a bit inconsequential, save for 
the Sibelius Sixth, and that is abys- 
mally dull. We owed to Mr. Bern- 
stein the challenging piece by 
Berg. Otherwise, his lists were 
disappointingly conventional. Mr. 
Burgin was, as always, a resource- 
ful program-maker and a sound in- 
terpreter. The return of Mr. 
Munch found his powers undim- 
inished but his platform manner 
somewhat subdued, He does not 
‘ntend to spare himself in the im- 
mediate future. Besides conduct- 
ing the majority of the European 
concerts, he will bear the principal 
burden at the Berkshire Festival. 
It has been announced that he will 
he with us next season and that 
the guest conductors will be Mr. 
Monteux and Guido Cantelli, as yet 
unkonwn here. The season just 
ended was, in a manner of speak- 
ing, a sort of interlude. Next year 
we can probably count on, and 
certainly hope for, “business as 
usual.” 
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CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 


Gaston Elcus 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
George Zazolsky 
Paul Cherkassky 
Harry Dubbs 
Viadimir Resnikoft 
Joseph Leibovici 
Kinar Hansen 
Harry Dickson 
Emil Kornsand 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 


Herman Silberman 
Roger Schermanski 


Stanley Benson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 


Victor Manusevitch 


James Nagy 


Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 
Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
Sheldon Rotenberg 


‘Leo Panasevich 


William Waterhouse 


BASSts 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 
Henry Greenberg 
Henry Portnoi 


Henry Freeman 
Henri Girard 


John Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLAS 
Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 


Georges Fourel 
Eugen Lehner 


Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 


Jerome Lipson 
Louis Artiéres 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 
Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 
Hippolyte Droeghmans 
Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 
Bernard Parronchi 
Enrico Fabrizio 
Leon Marjollet 


FLUTES 
Georges Laurent 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH Horn 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 
Gino Cioffi 
Manuel Valerio 
Pasquale Cardillo 

Eb Clarinet 


BAss CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


; Bassoons 
Raymond Allard 
Ernst Panenka 

| Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Boaz Piller 


Horns 
James Stagliano 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 


Armando Ghitalla 
René Voisin 


‘TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
Lucien Hansotte 
John Coffey 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
Vinal Smith 


H Arps 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


‘TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Charles Smith 


PERCUSSION 


Max Polster 
Simon Sternburg 
Harold Farberman 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
Leonard Burkat 
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hony Season 


Conductor Discusses Plans 


For His Third Year in Boston 


By Harold 


“I hope you will like the or- 
chestra, gentlemen,” Charles 
Munch said yesterday at a press 
luncheon in Symphony Hall. “I 
rehearsed it for the first time 
this morning, and it,w beayt- 


ful!” vA . ape 

The gefiial conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
in a relaxed mood. He commented 
briefly on his vacation after the 
Tanglewood coneerts—in Switzer- 
land, Paris, and on the Cote 
dAzur. 

“Did you play golf?” someone 
asked, 

“Every day!” he exclaimed with 
a broad smile. 

ae a 

In speaking of the programs 
for the orchestra this season, Mr, 
Munch explained that he plans 
them for the entire year, but 
“subject to change.” For this 
reason the programs are not an- 
nounced in their entirety at the 
outset, 

He provided a glimpse, how- 
ever, of some of the things in 
store, In the American category 
we will hear works by Irving 
Fine (Notturno), Walter Piston 
(his new Fourth Symphony), 
Harold Shapero, Alexis Haieff, 
Aaron Copland, Samue'! Barber 
(his cello concerto with Zara 
Nelsova as soloist), and Lukas 
Foss (who will arrive here from 
Rome to play the solo part in his 
OWN new plano concerto). 

There will be several first per- 
formances. Mr. Munch will give 
the first Boston berformance of a 
Roussel concerto. When asked 
how he would characterize Rous-« 
sel, whom he knew personally, 
Mr. Munch immediately replied, 
‘He was a gentleman!” 

ae weer 

Mr, Munch will also present the 
first hearing in the United States 
of a new one-movement work 
by Arthur Honegger, It is called 
Mono Partita and was composed 
alter his recent Fifth Symphony, 
introduced by Mr. Munch Jast 
season in Symphony Hall and 


Rogers 


later repeated at Tanglewood, 
New symphonies by Bohuslav 
Martinu and by the Hungarian 
composer, Tibor Harssanyi, are 
also on the list. 

The conductor, now in his third 
season with the Boston Sym- 
phony, will make only two exe 
ceptions to his policy of repeating 
no works played here during his 
prior seasons. The first will be 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, 
the “Pathétique,” which he is in- 
Cluding in his opening concerts 
this week end in memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky. The second wil] be 
the Bach Passion According to St, 
John, scheduled for Holy Weék, 
Mr. Munch conducted both these 
works during his first season here, 

Other choral works include two 
by Berlioz—‘“L’Entance du Christ” 
(never before performed by the 
orchestra) at the Dair of concerts 
preceding Christmas. and the 
“Damnation of Faust” jn April, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will 
Close the ses-on. 

ae! ato 

Artur Rubinstein wil] appear as 
soloist with the orchestra. His 
name comes as an addition to the 
soloists previously announced, 
Monique de la Bruchollerie, who, 
Mr. Munch says, is well known in 
France, will perform the Rach- 
maninov Piano Concerto No. 3. 
William Primrose. eminent Eng- 
lish violist, will be heard in the 
Bartok Viola Concerto and in the 
Berlioz “Harold in Italy.” A feae 
ture on the program when Kire 
sten Fllagstad makes her first ap- 
pearance with the orchestra wil] 
be Act I of Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kure”’ in concert form. The tenor 
is yet to be chosen. 

While Pierre Monteux has not 
yet submitted the program for his 
suest appearances, Sir Thomas 
Beecham has, and it includes the 
Sibelius Sixth Symphony and 
works by Handel, Delius, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Several new members have 
been adcled to the orchestra. Join- 





ing the violin section are Leo 
Panasevich and William Water- 
house. Among the violists are 
Bernard Kadinoff and Vincent 
Mauricci, Armando Ghitalla is the 
new member of the trumpet set- 
tion. The new harpist is Olivia 
Hall Leutcke. Harold Farberman 
joins the percussion, and John 
Holmes, formerly in the orches- 
tra’s oboe section, returns to that 
section this season. 3 


Back in the Saddle Again--- 
Boston Symphony on the Air 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | | 
At 8:30 last night a remarkable thing happened in the city 
as J ro L 


of Boston: a thing that hasn’t happened in 25 Seg and ‘ em 
that most of us feared would never happen again: a he page 
Symphony orchestra was heard in a aknapeda, Rie’ tee 
its entire concert from the stage of Symphony Hall. £ , By 
of marvels, it is going to be heard in all of the 24 ree © 
its 71ist season, without commercial announcements, without in- 
terruptions, without any nonsense of any kind, The millennium, 


it. would seem. is here! 


This remarkable thing Nap-| 
pened—and it is but one of! 
several remarkable things 
through the vision of a man 
named Ralph Lowell, who, as 
trustee of a Boston institution 
created by his great-grandfather 
(the one who spoke only to the 
Cabots who spoke only to God ), 
some years ago re-interpreted 
the trust that created the famous 
Lowell Institute lecture series and 
put them on the air through 
the now world-famous Lowell 
Institute Cooperative Broadcast- 
ing Council. /§~7~9¢4 

The story of this Institute of 
the air has long been told. Every- 
one knows of the extraordinary’ 
programs broadcast ever since) 
1946 over most of the Boston 
radio stations; programs offering 
the faculty members of Boston 
College, Boston University, Har- 
vard, MIT, Northeastern and 
Tufts in informative and educa- 
tional discussions of the arts, 
sciences and problems of the day. 
As of last night, however, the 
Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council has _ its 
own radio station with the most 
modern of studios located in 
Symphony Hall itself. And while 
the Institute will continue to 


present programs on other radio 
stations, there is no doubt that, 
in station WGBH, the Lowell 
Institute—with the possibility 
of TV in the future—has created 
the most striking advance in 
broadcast culture to appear in 
American radio. 


MEETING HOUSE, TOO 


Station WGBH is a frequency 
modulation station, operating (if 
you're interested in technica] 
matters) at 89.7 mc. on channel 
209. It operates at 20.000 watts, 
with transmitter on Great Blue 
Hill in Milton. ‘Thus it may be 
heard with a strong, clear Signal 
by anyone with a radio receiver 
containing FM at a distance of 
70 or more miles. (According to 
Pulse, which surveys things of 
ithis nature, there are about 
|208,000 radios in that area 
equipped with FM, which indicates 
a potential audience in excess of 
740,000 people, 

Be that as it may, with its 
Inaugural broadcast of the com- 
| plete program of the Boston Sym- 
‘Phony orchestra last night, the 
Istation, under the general man- 
lagement of Parker Wheatley, 
will offer about seven and a half 
‘hours a day of broadcast Classical 


Music both™jive and transcribed 
in addition to its famous round 
tables, extension courses and 
broadcast dramas. (In its first 
week, for instance, it offers live 
broadcasts of the Budapest Quar- 
tet from the Continental FM, 
network, a recital by E. Power! 
Biggs, John Gielgud in “Hamlet,” 
Carl Sandburg reading his own 
poetry and the Brattle Theater 
performance of “Billy Budd.”’) 

It may be added in passing 


that the station has also equipped | 


the famous old Charles Street 
Meeting House with the finest 
sound equipment available to the 
sound engineers of the Radio 
Shack for the purpose of offering 
the Symphony concerts to the 
public free of charge. Both the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts will be offered 
on FM equipment that can do 
justice to the full range and 
volume of the orchestra and 
Thursday evenings will be devoted, 
to free concerts of recorded 
music, Indeed, the Meeting 
House will be open beginning 
this evening to celebrate the 
opening of the station. 

So much for WGBH and its 
plans, It now remains to set 
forth the program plans of the 
Symphony itself, and everything 
points to the fact the Mr. Munch 
again brings to bear his ingenui- 
ty and his catholicity of taste. 
For the larger works of the 
season, those with chorus and 
soloists, the conductor has chosen 
Berlioz’ great “L’Enfance dy 
Christ” (never previously done by 
this orchestra) and the same 
composer's “Damnation of Faust,” 
one of the most exciting works in 
the entire chora] literature, 
MANY SOLOISTS 

During Christmas Week, Mr. 
Munch will repeat Bach’s St. 
John Passion (alternating this 
sublime work with the St. Mat- 
thew Passion each season), and 
ne will close the season with 
Beethoven’s Nint h, 

Among the piano soloists of the 
forthcoming season are Alexander 
Borovsky playing Weber’s Con- 
certstuecke and Roussel’s Piano 


Concerto; Lukas Foss playing his 
own new Piano Concerto: Artur 
Rubinstein in Brahms’ second 
Claudio Array (work not an- 


nounced) and Monique de la 


Bruchollerie in Rachmaninoff’s 
Third. Byron Janis and Aldo 
Ciccolini will appear in the short- 
er series, 

Among the String virtuosi are 
Jascha Heiftez, Anshel Brusilow 
and Andre Grumiaux, violinists: 
William Primrose, violist, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky and Zara Nel- 
sova, Cellists, Mr. Primrose will 
give the Boston premiere of the 
Bartok Concerto and do the obbli- 
gato of Berlioz’ “Harold in Italy.” 
The only Singer to appear this 
year will be Kirsten Flagstad in 
a concert presentation of the first 
act of Wagner’s “Die Walkuere,” 
though of course there will be 
| Soloists in the choral] works, 

Pierre Monteux Will return 
again this season to appear as 


guest conductor, and Sir Thomas 
Beecham will give uS a program 
of Sibelius, Delius and Rimsky-~ 
Korsakov. An imposing list: of 
suest artists this is indeed: much 
stronger than the Symphony has 
offered in many years. 

make ner American debut with 
the orchestra. Claudio Arrau, pi- 
anist, and two cellists—Gregor 
(Piatigorsky and Zara Nelsova— 
are on the schedule. William 
Primrose will perform the Viola 
Concerto by Barté6k. Kirsten 
Flagstad will sing in a Wagner 


program, o ~S{f da vnat 

Guest conbak ait be Pierr 
Monteux, who will ‘return to his 
former orchestra for the last two 
weeks of November, and Sir 
‘Thomas Beecham, who will con- 
duct in the last week of January. 
| In its third week the orchestra 
,will make its annual tour west- 
‘ward for concerts in Springfield, 
roy, Syracuse, Buffalo, Detroit, 
‘Ann Arbor, and Toledo. There 

ill be the usual series of five 
‘oncerts in Brooklyn, two series 
of five each in New York City, 
ive in Providence, six in Cam- 
bridge, and visits to Hartford, 
New Haven, Washington, New 
‘London, Philadelphia, New 
Brunswick, Newark, and Welles- 


ley, 


In Boston there will be the 
usual series of 24 pairs of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts, nine Tuesday evenings, 
and six Sunday afternoons. 

Mr. Munch will open the sea- 
son with a memorial tribute to his 
colleague, Serge Koussevitzky, 
He will conduct the “Masonic 
Funeral Music” of Mozart, 


| Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura- 
‘tion,” and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pa- 


thetic” Symphony. 
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owe nstitute Cooperative {plete program of t e Boston Sym- 
Broadcasting Council has. its phony orchestra last night, the 
~~ radio gph e the Ha eve. Ogg Psd general man- 
modern Of studios located in lagement o arker Wheatley, 
Symphony Hall itself. And while |will offer about seven and a half 
the Institute will continue to {hours a day of broadcast classical 


Music both™live and transcribed 
in addition to its famous round 
ta2bles, extension courses and 
‘broadcast dramas. (In its first 
week, for instance, it offers live 
broadcasts of the Budapest Quar- 
tet from the Continental FM, 
network, a recital. by E. Power’ 
Biggs, John Gielgud in “Hamlet,” 
Carl Sandburg reading his own 
poetry and the Brattle Theater 
performance of “Billy Budd.’’) 

It may be added in passing 


that the station has also equipped: 
the famous old Charles Street: 


Meeting House with the finest 
sound equipment available to the 
sound engineers of the Radio 
Shack for the purpose of offering 
the Symphony concerts to the 
public free of charge. Both the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts will be offered 
on FM equipment that can do 
justice to the full range and 
volume of the orchestra and 
Thursday evenings will be devoted, 
to free concerts of recorded 
music, Indeed, the Meeting 
House will be open beginning 
this evening to celebrate the 
opening of the station. 

So much for WGBH and its 
plans, It now remains to set 
forth the program plans of the 
Symphony itself, and everything 
points to the fact the Mr. Munch 
again brings to bear his ingenui- 
ty and his catholicity of taste. 
For the larger works of the 
season, those with chorus and 
soloists, the conductor has chosen 
Berlioz’ great “L’Enfance du 
Christ” (never previously done by 
this orchestra) and the same 
composer's “Damnation of Faust,” 
one of the most exciting works in 
the entire choral literature, 
MANY SOLOISTS 

During Christmas Week, Mr. 
Munch will repeat Bach’s St. 
John Passion (alternating this 
sublime work With the St. Mat. 
thew Passion each Season), and 
he will close the season with 
Beethoven’s Ninth, 

Among the piano Soloists of the 
forthcoming season are Alexande;y 
Borovsky Playing Weber's Con- 
certstuecke and Roussel’s Pjano 
Concerto; Lukas Foss playing his 
own new Piano Concerto; Artur 
Rubinstein in Brahms’ second, 


Claudio Array (work not an. 


nounced) and Monique de la 


Charles Munch 
To Introduce 
Foss Concerto 


Charles Munch will return from 
Europe at the end of this month 
in readiness to open his third sea- 
son as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Oct. 5. 
He has accepted no engage- 
ments since conducting the Berk- 
shire Festival but has been va- 
cationing in the Swiss Alps and 
on the French Riviera. 

Mr. Munch will introduce a 
new Piano Concerto by Lukas 
Foss in November. The composer 
will fly from Rome to play the 
solo part. Another piano concerto 
new to the orchestra will be that 
of Albert Roussel, to be presented 
by Alexander Borovsky. 

Choral works will include Ber- 
lioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ” and 
‘Damnation of Faust,” Bach’s 
Passion According to St. Jol, 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Soloists are to be the violinists 
Jascha Heifetz, Anshel Brusilow, 
and André Grumiaux, who is to 
make his first American appear- 
ances. The French pianist, Mo- 


‘nique de la Bruchollerie, will 
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symp ony _'. quite incredible silence for 

| The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | Rgir tetera 
| Gharles Munch conducting. “save the|haps half a minute. As a per- 
first Concert of the 71st season in. are : at a 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon, the formance of reverent duty, it wa ‘ 


a J ¢ tj l Pr 0g. } aM ') “Death and Transfiugration,” Op. 24 ance of Richard Strauss’ “Death | 
“: "Symphony .No. 6 in B minor, Op. 74 |and Transfiguration” by the or- 
: | Tchaikovsky | chestra oe Ngee fe 
This work, one that Kousse- 
_ By RUDOLPH ELI£ vitzky himself loved and which, 
The opening concert of the Bos-|jike ‘the Pathetique, he imbued 
ton Symphony orchestra is an with a quality of elegiac delirium, 
" event that always produces the|is a fairly self-conscious medita- 
_ feeling, in me at least, that every-|tion on death and life after death 
__ thing begins from here. It is at|that, unless given with a certain 
once musical and social; at once| detachment, turns into an orgy of 
_ the manifestation of a more in- maudlin sentimentality. Aware 
_ ward approach following the phys-|°f this, Mr. Munch gave the long 
_ ical activities of the summer, and Concluding section of the trans- 
In memory of a rekindling of the more disci- ge pai Pt gg 

_ plined attitudes of the autumn : ; 
ne & i. season. So it was yesterday. Peranaier treatment, © There was 
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I i on ca ee ae . Masonic Funeral Music (K. 4°77) 


“Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem. Op. 24 


Il. Allegro con grazia 


" occasion,-a solemn occasion. For |W@S making the grade into para- 

and a more suitable gesture—or| The Sixth Symphon¥,’ with 

_jhardly be imagined. Every - bar was equally unsentimentally con-. 

__jtc the apocalyptic melancholy of |then and, in’ the march, it was 

Imever again would the trim, ele-|More Subtle, more inward. Mr. 

./Self-pity on the part of Tchaikov- 

I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo | | ia He thus conveys the real tragedy 
IIT. Allegro molto vivace intimate conception ever could. It. 


But yesterday it was also an/never any doubt that Mr. Strauss 
it was a program dedicated to the |dise, but he wasn’t hurled there 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky, |>y Mr. Munch. 

a more suitable program—could|Which Mr. Munch made such a 
4 deep impression two years ago, 

_jof the music, from Mozart’s noble | 

_jfuneral music inspired by the|Célved. It was somewhat less 

'|Passing of his Masonic friends,/U'8ent in character than it was 

‘}Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, |More controlled, the contrasts of 

conjured up the sad fact that|4ke mounting tonal planes being 

INTERMISSION’! _feant, magnificently proud figure|Munch, I am sure, sees in this 

| ‘fot Serge Koussevitzky stalk upon|WOrk no personal confession of 

I’CHAIKOvsky ....Symphony No. 6 in B minor. “Pathétique,” Op. 74 .|Sky at all, but that CORTDPRET. 
) ) great compassion for humanity. 

of the work far more effectively 

than a more personal, more 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso | : ; ! i was consequently at once solemn | 
| and tender, despairing and wist- 


oe ful, dolorous and hopeful. And, as 
dedicated to th ; , 
and requested such a display of orchestral mas-. 


tery it elicited, s aneous ap-. 
| : for. of SHence nlause. _ Newb f ap 
BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS | : -. This fa- | 


| MARVELOUS START 


an eke Big a ' : s Speaking of 
The Friday and Saturday concerts will be broadcast each week on : to me (though I rag teri of the anchor aaa 
Station WGBH (FM). : nothing more aePraer ate), went displayed it so gloriously as they. 
are ae } | Ce as I've ever seen|did in this opening concert.- 7 
‘This program will end about 4:00 o'clock on fF riday Afternoon, | nce did stand have never heard’ the : 


10:15 on Saturday Evening. je ent or two of'sound more Strikingly 
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Cf ‘st “Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 5, at 2:15 0’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 6, at 8:30 0'cloci: 


In memory of 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZK)Y 
July 26, 1874 —- June 4, 1951 


NMIOZ ARI .....Masonic Funeral Music (K. 477) 


STRAUSS “Death and “Transfiguration,” Tone Poem. Op. 
INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY .” . Symphony No. 6 in B minor. ~Pathétique,” Op. 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
\llegro con grazia 
\llegro molto vivace 


Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


The Friday and saturday concerts will be broadcast each week on 


Station WGBH (FM), 


This program will end about 4:00 O'clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:15 On Saturday Evening. 


istling, Managed to maintain a 
Symphony Concert Seman. 


- Orchestra, |@uite incredible silence for per- 
Symphony rc ' 


Charles "herrea conducting, seve | <8 haps half a minute. As a per- 


i ert of the 7lst season | , 
shane dealt yesterday afternoon, The formance of reverent duty, it was 


rogra ; . 
erost am (K, 479) i 
K. 47 Mozart | Quite as virtuoso as the perform 


Masonic Funeral Music 

“Death and Transfiugration,” OP. 274 ..|ance of Richard Strauss’ “Death 
| Str | ‘ K . 4 

Symphony .No. 6 in B minor, Op, 74 ‘and Transfiguration” by the or- 


Tchaikovsky chestra that followed. 
PSA MDNR cy | This work, one that Kousse- 
By RUDOLPH ELIP lvitzky himself loved and which, 
The opening concert of the BoS-\like the Pathetique, he imbued 
fon Symphony orchestra is an witha quality of elegiac delirium, 
event that always produces the Js a fairly self-conscious medita- 
feeling, in me at least, that every-|tion on death and life after death 
thing begins from here. It is at that, unless given with a certain 
once musical and social, at once detachment, turns into an orgy of 
the manifestation of a more in-|Maudlin sentimentality. Aware 


ward approach following the phys- Of this, Mr. Munch gave the long 
ical activities of the summer. and Concluding section of the trans- 
a rekindling of the more disci- | figuration, with its reiterated 


plined attitudes of the autumn/Phrase of ascension, the most 
season. So it was yesterday. discreet treatment. There was 


But yesterday it was also an Never any doubt that Mr. Strauss 
occasion, a solemn occasion. For |WaS Making the grade into para- 


it was a program dedicated to the |\Gise, but he wasn’t hurled there 
% : icp ay pe , je 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky, Dy Mr. Munch, 0~ ~o/ 
and a more suitable gesture—or) [he Sixth Symphon¥," with 
a more suitable program—cou]lq Which Mr. Munch made such a 
hardly be imagined. Every bar deep impression two years ago, 
of the music, from Mozart's noble Was equally unsentimentally con- 
funeral music inspired by the Celved. It was somewhat less 
4 . . ' ° . @ "oO . 17rA SC 
Passing of his Masonic friends, | Ursent in character than it pine 
'c the apocalyptic melancholy of €n and, in the march, it was 


Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, |More controlled, the contrasts of 
conjured up the sad fact that ¢ Mounting tonal planes being 


never again would the trim. e]e- More subtle, more inward. Mr. 


gant, magnificently proud figure Munch, I am sure, sees in this 
of Serge Koussevitzky stalk upon WOK. no personal confession of 
the conductor's stand of Sym- self-pity on the part of Tchaikov- 
phony Hall to survey, with im- SKY at all, but that composer's 
mense grandeur, his “children.” fragt pappaote cide for humanity. 
any E Unica e thus conveys the real tragedy 
MOMENT OF SILENCE of the work far more ettectivery 
At the begining of the concert than a more. personal. more 
Charles Munch, whose _aristo- intimate conception ever could. It 
cratic bearing and trim figure was consequently at once solemn 
equals Koussevitzky’s Own, an- and tender. despairing and wist- 
nounced that the program was ful, dolorous and hopeful. And. as 
dedicated to the late conductor such a display of orchestral mas- 
and requested the audience to tery it elicited. sponta si 
Stand for a moment of silence aie 3 Ver ab Zeus Oh 
following the Mozart. This felt 
miliar ceremony, which always MARVELOUS START 
seems just a little embarrassing Speaking of orchestral mastery. 
fo me (though I ean think of the men of the orchestra never 
nothing more appropriate), went! displayed it so gloriously as thev 
about as well as I've ever seenidid in this opening concert. JT 
i go. The audience did stand have never heard the brasses 
and, after a moment or two of sound more Strikingly integrated 





technically and tonally (though 
there were, I must report, some 
slightly uneven attacks). The 
Strings might still achieve a little 
more of the radiance of tone they 
are famous the world over for, but 
they were nonetheless superb. 
Another week of playing together 
and the orchestra will be in mid- 
season form, but it certainly >t 
off to a marvelous start 
da 

li yma; he noted, incidentally, 
and with vret, that five mem- 
bers of th: »srehestra have. after 
more han 25 years of service. 
retires ioey are Charles van 
Wynb zen and. © eefried Ger- 
hardt, iolas: Herri “rkelens and 
John Murray, violins: and Elford 
Caughey, harp. New members 
as of this season are Leo Paneso- 
vitch ane William Waterhouse. 
violins; itsrnard Kadinoff and 
Vincent uricci, violas: Arman- 
do Ghitaila. trumpet: Olivia 
Luetck , harp (the only woman 
In the rehestra) and Harold 
Faberman., percussion. The or- 
chestra contains one less hass 
player than formerly: the ner- 
sonnel and composition otherwise 
remains the same. ,, | 
AS has been noted. beginning 
with the concert tonight. all of 
these programs are now being 
broadcast over the FM. station 
WGBH. Those in the city with- 
out FM equipment may h 2 
broadcasts free of charge at the 
Charles Street Meeting House on 
Friday afternoons or Saturday 
evenings. The program next 
weck offers the pianist Alexander 
Borovsky in Webster’s Concert- 
stuecke and Rousscel’s Piano Con- 
certo (a first performance), other 
works being Beethoven's Overture 
to Egmont and Brahms’s Sym- 
nhonv No 2 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


What promises to be an eventful 
Symphony season, the orchestra's 
‘lst got under way yesterday after- 
noon with a concert in memory of 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. The late 
eonductor had _ been extensively 
memorialized at Tanglewood but 
this was the first Symphony con- 
cert proper since his death on 


June 4, Yesterday’s program wil] 
receive its regular repetition this 
evening, and, for the first time 
in 23 years, a complete Boston 
Symphony concert will gO on the 
air over the new FM Station, 
WGBH, located in Symphony Hall 
itself. Beginning next Friday both 
the F day afternoon and Saturday 
evenins concerts will be broadcast 


and that will make radio history. 


When Charles Munch came on 
the stage yesterday afternoon 10 
begin his third season as the 
orchestra’s conductor, audience and 
band rose -in greeting. Before be- 
ginning the first number, Mozart’s 
Masonic Funeral] Music, Mr. Munch 
asked the audience to Stand for 
a moment in silent tribute when 
the piece was concluded. It was 
with this solemn and impressive 
music that the first concert in 
the Tanglewood Shed began last 
summer, and Mr. Muneh made the 


same. request of the festival audi- 
ence, b- 6-51 for 


Mozars ‘piece, last Reard at the 
regular concerts in 1914. received, 
as it had in the Berkshires, a most 
eloquent presentation. And _ after 
that Mr. Munch gave us as gripping 
&@ performance of Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration” as we have 
heard in many a year. This tone 
poem, wholly in place on such a 
program, was set forth in a manner 
to do complete justice to its struc- 
tural plan, its many and sharply 
contrasting moods and, above all, 
its pervading drama, which never 


lapsed into melodrama or mer 
theatricality. This was Mr. Munch’ 
third venture with Strauss, and b™ 
far his most successful. Here wa: 
an occasion and he rose to it. 
Would that as much might b> 
said for the performance of Tcehai- 
kovsky’s Pathetic Symphony, wit) 
which the concert concluded. It be- 
gan well, to be sure, save for an un: 
accountably sour chord at the enc 
of the first movement, but M). 
Munch cannot recapture Koussc- 
vitzky’s virtuosic way with th: 
March-Scherzo, with him it. de- 
generates into course-toned turbu- 
lence; nor can he impart to the fine’ 
Adagio the sense of cosmic grie.. 
and lamentation. The will to do fe) 
may be there but the power to 
achieve it is lacking. This was 
Koussevitzky’s Symphony. To play 
it in his honor was altogether ap- 
propriate, but the effect was to re- 
mind you forcefully and regretfully 


of Koussevitzky’s unique accom. 
plishment with this highly persona: 
score. 


Munch Pays Symphonic 
lributi: to Koussevitzky 


By CYKUS DURGIN 
<naries Munch paid symphonic 
tribute to the memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky at the opening con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
ghestra’s 71st season at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 

Usually the. beginning of a new 
Symphony season is an occasion 
radiant and happy, the start of 
another chapter in the long record 
of one of the world’s greatest 
orchestras. But yesterday’s concert 
was tinged over with a. sadness 
which first had been evoked when 
Mr. Koussevitzky died in Boston 
at tne age of 77 last June 4. 

The customary ceremonial order 
and the mood of this Fall’s hegin- 
ning naturally was changed. Mr. 
Munch was greeted by rising or- 
chestra and audience when he first 
appeared upon the stage. and he 
acknowledged the gesture with 
smiling elegance. But where or- 
dinarily he would have turned at 
once to the music of the afternoon. 
he raised his hands for silence 


and gravely addressed the audi- 
ence. / = ™ Sf 


“This 1s our first fonceft In Sym- 
phony Hall since the death of Serge 
Koussevitzky,” said Mr. Munch, 
“We dedicate this program to the 
memory of that great leader, and we 
ask that you stand a minute and 


keep Silence after the Mozart 

Masonic Funeral Music.” 
Exaltation 

Though the conductor's request 

was followed exactly, and though 


the entire program was music as- 


sociated with mortal ending. the 
afternoon was not one of gloom. It 
is not in the nature of the musical] 
art to remain darksome and bowed 
for long, an attribute which Kousse- 
vitzky himself well understood 
when he was among us. Out of death 
comes immortality, Even in = the 
brief eulogy of Mozart. a funeral] 
march, a certain exaltation soon 
rises out of the depths of C minor. 
and it is significant that the piece 
ends in the brightness of the major 
key, 


In the audience dressed in black. 


‘sat Mme. Olga Koussevitzky, the 


late conductor’: widow, who sad 
come down from the Kg ‘ssey.t yay 
Summer home, Serecsy.’*in the 
Berkshire. to ‘hear thi: memorial 
to her husband. ae 

The remainder of. t.é¢ p’ogram 
consisted of two late 16th Century 
masterpieces which had byie¥§ :fa- 
vorites with Kyussevitzy during his 
long career: Richard Strauss’ 
“Death and. Transfiguration” and 
the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, of, Tchai- 
kovskvy, 


Power and Mastery 


These Mr. Munch read**4ith frre- 


sistible power, and witit a con-, 


summate mastery of techn«. The 
pace of the various segtions of 
“Death and Transfigyvrasion.” a 
touchy matter and easily. made too 
slow Or LOO fast, seemed LO be 
Just right. Strauss’ céunterpoint. 
often heavy and compley and posing 
a problem of bs'lance between the 
soungding brass and the = singing 
woods and strings, was absolutely 
Clear, You could hear everything 
essential inat was youing on. 

Mr. Munch's way with the “Pathe- 
lic” is all nis own; passionate and 


forceful, yet meticulous of detail 
and always under emotional control. 
There was noticeable refinement in 
yesterday’s performance over that 
Of two season’s ago, 

it is not possible to describe fully, 
tO anyone who has got heard it. 
the sheer glory and richness and 
beauty of the Boston Symphony 
lone. Especially after one has not 
heard it for some weeks, The brass, 
Which had been a shade less inte- 
yrated and mellow than it might 
Nave been during these two past 
seasons, showed itseslf in a new 
golden aura during the Tehaikovsky 
work, Only one continuing flaw was 
discermible: the inclination of the 
woodwinds, and especially of the 
first oboe, to jump the conductor’s 
beat upon an entrance. It was not. 


more than a split-second’s differ-. 


ence, but discernible, ail the same. 


we er re ee ee - | 
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Memorial Concert 


to Koussevitzky Presented 


By Harold Rogers 


The seventy-first season of the | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
under way, It was launched yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall when Charles Munch. now 
in his third season as the orches- 
tra’s conductor, mounted the po- 
dium. The musicians pap nutience 
rose to greet him. 

After the applause subsided, 
Mr. Munch said that this concert 
was the orchestra’s first in Bos- 
ton since the passing of serge 
Koussevitzky. yp, 

“We have dedicated this pro- 
Sram to the memory of the great 
leader,” he said. “We ask you to 
stand for a moment of Silence 
after we play the Funeral Music 
of Mozart.” 

ee” ee 


Mr, Munch then conducted the 
serene and _ stately measured 
phrases of the Masonic Funeral 
Music. As the listeners stood in 
suience many may have remem- 
bered Koussevitzky as he looked 
While standing there on the Stage 
—his slight. trim figure, his aris- 
tocratic bearing, his head held 
high. 

Then Munch began the opening 


~ 


strains of Richard Strauss’s ma- 
jestic tone poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration.” 

His reading of the poem differs 
considerably from that of Eleazar 
de Carvalho, who played it at 
Tanglewood last summer, Mr. 
Carvalho built his climaxes slow- 
ly and expanded them into great 
mountains of sounds Mr. Munch, 
on the other hand, has a ten- 
dency to contract the climaxes 
into smaller, surcharged spaces. 
It would not be easy to say which 
is better. Both are effective, The 
Carvalho reading apparently 
comes closer to the German Style. 

Mr. Munch’s handling of the 
‘“transfiguration” section, how. 
ever, Was superior for its buoyant 





evanescence, its ethereal : and 
transcendental qualities. The con- 
ductor finds his forte in the rare- 
fied realms of poetry, and his 
abilities here would be difficult 
to surpass. hte 


After the intermission the pro- 
gram was brought to a close with 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony in 
B minor, the “Pathétique.” It was 
an admirable choice for this me- 


morial concert, since Koussevitz- 
ky was a true devotee of the 


Russian composer and his in- 
terpreter par excellence. 

Here again Mr. Munch’s reading 
differs from Koussevitzky’s—prin- 
cipally in the fact ‘hat the Her- 
zensschmerz is all but missing, It 
is true that Mr. Munch has a 
touching way with ihe sweeping 
themes of the opening movement: 
the development sections, how- 
ever, tended to meaningless bom- 
bast. But the Allegro con grazia, 
With its lilting five-four meas- 
ures, Was an expression of sheer 
beauty; and Mr. Munch’s inter- 
bretation of the Allegro molto vi- 
vace, with its Stirring parades and 
military fanfares, was brilliant. 

a ee 


The finale of this third move- 
ment is so conclusive that listen- 
ers are often deceived into think- 
ing that the symphony has come 
to an end. Such was the case yes- 
terday. The movement was fol- 
lowed by much applause, many 
£0t up to leave: evan some of the 
ushers were misled into opening 
the doors for the exodus. 

But the audience soon settled 
down for the Finale, the Adagio 
lamentoso, and it was certainly 
worth Waiting for. Mr. Munch 
brought the movement to a serene 
conclusion that barely whispered 


—the Proper conclusion for a cone 


rert in memory of “the great 
leader.» 


Memorial Concert 


to Koussevitzky Presented 


By Harold Rogers evanescence, its ethereal : and 

transcendental qualities. The con- 

ductor finds his forte in the rare- 

| fied realms of poetry, and his 

launched yes abilities here would be difficulr 
to surpass, 
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After the intermission the pro- 
gram was brought to a close with 
T'chaikovsky’s Sixth Svmphony in 
| | B minor, the “Path4tique.” It was 
roncert an admirable choice for this me- 
n Bos- morial concert, since Koussevitz- 
Serge Ky Was a true devotee of the 
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Earlier Hour 
Scheduled For 


First Concert 


When the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra opens its seventy-first 
season Friday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall, it will observe a new 
starting time. In accordance with 
requests from many subscribers 
for an earlier starting time, the 
Friday afternoon concerts will 
henceforth begin at 2:15. The 
Saturday evening concerts will 
begin at 8:30, as usual. 

The opening concert of the 
Tuesday evening series of nine 
will begin Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 8:30. 
Charles Munch, having returned 
from France, will assemble the 
orchestra Monday morning for re~- 
hearsal in preparation for his 
third season as its music director. 

His first program, likewise to 
be presented at the opening Tues- 
day concert, will be dedicated to 
the memory of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, and will consist of Mo- 
zart’s “Masonic Funeral Music,” 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pa- 
thetic” Symphony. 

At the series of Tuesday eve- 
ning concerts the two guest con- 
ductors of the season will both 
appear—Pierre Monteux and Sir 
Thomas Beecham. — wa be 
Aldo CiccoliniL. and Byyon Janis, 
pianists. 42 4 | Puree’ 

For the “serie€ of "six Sunday 
afternoon concerts which is to be- 
gin on Nov. 4, Pierre Monteux 
and Sir Thomas Beecham will 
also be guest conductors, and 
Byron Jaris will appear as soloist. 

The orchestra’s annual Mid- 
western tour will take place dur- 
ing the third week of the sea- 

son. From Tuesday, Oct. 16, 

through Tuesday, Oct. 23, the or- 

chestra will play in Springfield, 

Troy, Syracuse, Buffalo, Detroit, 

Ann Arbor (two concerts), and 

Toledo. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday's Symphony Concert, 
broadcast over Station WGBH, as 
the first Friday matinee ever to 
go on the air, added up to an after- 





noon of mellow music-making. 
There was little in the way of 
brilliance or brazen clamor. Even 
though there was 4 soloist, the 
pianist, Alexander Borovsky, there 
was a scant amount of virtuoso 
glitter. This was not so much a 
matter of performance, though Mr. 
Munch and Mr. Borovsky both 
tended to underplay rather than 
overplay their respective roles of 
conductor and soloist, but © 


program itself. 013 5( Pook. 
lanned, this second 


As originally 
Symphony list would have supplied 
some of these missing qualities. 
However, Weber’s Overture to “Der 
Freischuetz’ gave way to the so- 
berer matter of the “Egmont” Over- 
ture of Beethoven, and the first- 
named composer’s concert piece for 
piano and orchestra, that has gone 
unheard at the Symphony Concerts 
proper for 33 years, was replaced 
by Bach's Concerto in D minor. 
This change was distinctly to the 
advantage of Roussel’s Concerto, 


which followed, in its first Boston 
performance; since the French- 
man’s piece, composed in 1928 and 
heretofore heard but once in this 
country, though a work of consid- 
erable interest and in parts even 
of fascination, is not essentially a 
display piece. It is undoubtedly 
difficult to perform, but its diffi- 
culties do not appear on the sur- 
face. It also has a certain amount 
of melodic charm, though Roussel 
was not primarily a lyricist, but 
its melodies are not of the kind 
that hit you in the face; they must 
be sought for. 


Roussel spent some time in 
the East and the program notes 
reminded us that the slow move- 
ment was prompted by the gamelan, 
or gong orchestra of Java. The re- 
semblance is there, all right, and 
there are exotic touches in the 
other movements. A well-wrought 
aristocratic music, this Concerto af- 
forded a special pleasure. It was dis- 
cerningly and sympathetically 
played by pianist, conductor and 
orchestra. But we are not likely 
to hear it again. Incidentally, it is 
somewhat singular that we had not 
heard it from Koussevitzky, since 
he, with Mr. Borovsky as pianist, 
introduced it to the world (in 
Paris) in the year of its compo- 
Sition, 





The program, which will be re- 
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end Symphony Hal] 


peated and broadcast again tonight, 
ends with the Third Symphony of 
Brahms, which Mr. Munch ‘had not 
conducted here before. He treats 
the work more tfespectfully than he 
does the second, or the first, and if 
he failed to make the impression 
with it that he has with the fourth, 
it is not so much his fault as that 
of the music itself. More than ever, 
yesterday, you felt this was a sym- 
phony with two slow movements 
and a good deal of contemplative 
matter in the corner ones. There 
were moments of vigor in Mr. 
Munch’s interpretation, but his ap- 
proach on the whole inclined to be 
reflective, and the same might be 
said of his treatment of the “Eg- 
mont” Overture. which took fire 
only at the very end. Discretion 
being the order of the day, one 
might add that Mr. Borovsky played 
Bach's Concerto discreetly. 
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Borovsky Soloist in 
Boston Premiere of — 


Roussel Piano Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


That admirable pianist, Alexander 
Borovsky, was soloist in the Boston 
premiere of the Concerto by the 
late Albert Roussel, at the second 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. For good measure 
Mr. Borovsky also was heard in 
Bach s Piano Concerto in D minor 
substituted early this week for the 
previously announced Concertstuck 
by Weber. Conductor Charles Munch 
began this program with the “Eg- 
mont” Overture of Beethoven and 


concluded it. wit , 
Symphony, SO 2) in 
It is strange that Bost ns never 
had been offered before this deft 
and bracing work of Roussel, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that 
serge Koussevitzky had been the 
conductor, and Mr. Borovsky the 
soloist when the Concerto was first 
performed in Paris in 1928 At any 
ey nescer late than never. 
oussel’s only Piano i 
unmistakably his own, tull of Eee 
ancy, free from sentimentality, and 
distinguished by that skilled facture 
which is the first attribute of his 
Style. This is no keyboard show 
piece, but an intimate and highly 
organized essay for the solo instru- 
cnet and the orchestra. The first 
tovement is waggish, amost droll 
with its intentional heavy thumpin 
in the solo, and the rhythmically ae 
= ag part for orchestra, in which 
voussel’s command of subtle di 
sonance Is notable. : 


Seems Difficult 


This movement like the 
‘ 1; r} 
me tag raed. copectantt 
, r of rhythmie eo ina- 
~ ig Rntgg a soloist and pater he 
i Ss you with t 
ma of stimulation aid hastens 
ve ~_€lng common to all the fast 
oa ago Roussel that T have heard 
, adaglo comes as near to senti- 
mart as Rousse] would permit him- 
a » and it is very elegant, ver 
rench and a tissue of delectable. 
SPicily contrasted sound . 
rere you have music trul 
20th Centr ne be ace 
effort to "Eo fiemandin 
Whatever to be liked. 
tlonally non-problematical] 
musical patterns, rhythms 
and contrasts to 
their own sake. 
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Borovsky Piano Soloist 


At the Week-End Concerts : J Allegro con brio 


Andante 


By Harold Rogers : III. Poco allegretto 
IV. Allegro 


BRAHMS Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. go 
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conductor. Y Mr. “Borovsky preceded | 
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Mr. Borovsky deserved every sec- 
ond of the generous applause he 
received for his authoritative way 
of playing the Concerto. Immedi- 
ately before, he had given another 
of his clear, superbly proportioned 
and musicianly accounts of Bach, 
in the familiar D minor Concerto. 
Much of this work is almost as me- 
chanical in the steady unfolding 
of the figurations, as the Third 
Brandenburg Concerto. 


Spirited Interpreter 


But nothing in Mr. Borovsky’s 
playing is ever mechanical. He is: 
always a spirited, if logical and’ 
well-ordered interpreter. 

Mr. Munch picked just the right 
time to put forward Brahms’ F 
major Symphony, which, of all 
the four, most suggests to me a 
quality of Autumn and reflection. 
Perhaps the ideal time to hear it 
would be on a drowsy Sunday 
afternoon in Indian Summer. 

_. This was a remarkably fine read- 
‘ing of a Symphony in which the 
inner detail, by reason of a fairly 
thick scoring, must sometimes be 
hard to bring out. But following 
with the score, one could note 
that 98 percent of that detail was 
clearly to be heard. About three 
times, Mr. Munch indies . 
slight 
Brah: 
effect 
trary 
style. 

The a 

4S beautifully and was eloquent 


tory, which indicates that it has 
not found greater acceptance for 
a variety of reasons, 

Though the work is difficult to 
perform, Mr. Borovsky handled 
its many complexities with 
aplomb. He is a musician of sin- 
cerity and sensitivity, and while 
he does not lift his listeners to 
the heights, neither does he sub- 
ject them to any sense of inse- 
curity about his playing. 

The concerto has probably been 
neglected because it is a minor 
work by a major composer. Its 
dissonance can hardly be consid- 
ered an unpopular factor, at least 
with Symphony Hall patrons, who 
have warmly welcomed many 
works of anyenees syle, 


Roussel’s_ self-conscious  striv- 
ing after effect—which he ap- 
parently shared with Milhaud and 
other members of the French Six 
during the 1920’s—gives this con- 
certo something of an exploratory 
nature, an unsettled or an unset 
style. It lacks the substance of 
Roussel’s later symphonies—music 
that is manifestly the creation of 
a composer who knows that he 
knows, 

The effects obtained in this 
early work are however, ex- 
tremely inventive, sometimes 
novel, and titillating to the ear. 
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concerto, published in 1928, was 
first performed by Alexander Bo- 
rovsky during the same year j 
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conductor, 
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Mr. Borovsky preceded the 
Roussel concerto with a satisfy- 
ing though paste] performance of 
the Bach Piano Concerto in D 
minor, His use of the sustaining 
pedal eliminated the crispness 
that some listeners enjoy in their 
Bach, but he also infused his per- 
formance with a serene and delj- 
cately colored mood, 
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Mr. Borovsky deserved every sec- 
ond of the generous applause he 
received for his authoritative way 
of playing the Concerto. Immedl- 
ately before, he had given another 
of his clear, superbly proportioned 
and musicianly accounts of Bach, 
in the familiar D minor Concerto. 
Much of this work is almost as me- 
ehanical in the steady unfolding 
of the figurations, as the Third 
Brandenburg Concerto. 


Spirited Interpreter 


But nothing in Mr. Borovsky’s 
playing is ever mechanical, He is 


always a spirited, if logical and’) 


well-ordered interpreter. 

Mr. Munch picked just the right 
time to put forward Brahms’ F 
major Symphony, which, of all 
the four. most suggests to me a 
quality of Autumn and reflection. 
Perhaps the ideal time to hear it 
would be on a drowsy Sunday 
afternoon in Indian Summer. 
This was a remarkably fine read- 
ling of a Symphony in which the 
inner detail, bv reason of a fairly 
thick scoring, must sometimes be 
hard to bring out. But following 
with the score, one could note 
that 98 percent of that detail was 
clearly to be heard. About three 
times, Mr. Munch indulged a 
slight’ change of the tempo that 
Brahms had not indicated, but the 
effect was al] right. and not con- 
trary to the general intent and 
style. 

The “Egmont” Overture went just 


as beautifully and was eloquent 


tory, which indicates that it has 
not found greater acceptance for 
a variety of reasons. 

Though the work is difficult to 
perform, Mr. Borovsky handled 
its many complexities with 
aplomb. He is a musician of sin- 
cerity and sensitivity, and while 
he does not lift his listeners to 
the heights, neither does he sub- 
ject them to any sense of inse- 
curity about his playing. 

The concerto has probably been 
neglected because it is a minor 
work by a major composer. Its 
dissonance can hardly be consid- 
ered an unpopular factor, at least 
with Symphony Hall patrons, who 
have warmly welcomed many 
works of ay Sait sy ie, 


Roussel’s’ self-conscious striv- 
ing after effect—which he ap- 
parently shared with Milhaud and 
other members of the French Six 
during the 1920’s—gives this con- 
certo something of an exploratory 
nature, an unsettled or an unset 
Style. It lacks the substance of 
Roussel’s later symphonies—music 
that is manifestly the creation of 


all the way through. The orchestra 
was together, in attacks, except for 
one or two that I noticed in the 
Brahms. where the oboe and Clar- 
inet again jumped the beat, as they 
had last week. 


Borovsky Piano Soloist 


At the Week-End Concerts 


By Harold Rogers 


Albert Roussel’s only plano 
concerto, published in 1928, was 
first performed by Alexander Bo- 
rovsky during the same year in 
Paris. Serge Koussevitzky was the 
conductor, Yesterday afternoon 
Mr. Borovsky, with Charles 
Munch on the podium, played the 
of this 


e been 
the concerto’s second hearing in 


the United States sinc 

» Since a ". 
formance has been noted in which 
Joseph Bloch appeared as soloist 


first Boston performance 
work. This may also hav 


with the India oli 

in 1949, f ~/3- Kn 
So muc e eo VE 

2nd ce@\lunarl+ 


Ce 


erto’s his- 


The piece Is filled with splashy 
percussive effects characteristic of 
a ee 4 Stravinsky. It also pre- 
Sages the musi 5 
sae Roe Cal substance of the 

Mr. Borovsky preceded the 
Roussel concerto with a Satisfy- 
ing though pastel performance of 
the Bach Piano Concerto in D 
minor, His use of the sustaining 
pedal eliminated the crispness 
that some listeners enjoy in their 
Bach, but he also infused his per- 
formance with a serene and deli- 
cately colored mood. 


ae ee | 


In both concertos Mr, Munch | 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBeEr 12, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrToseER 13, at 8:30 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84 


BACH Piano Concerto in D minor 
Allegro 
Adagio 
\llegro 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 36 


Allegro molto 
Adagio 
Allegro con spirito 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS ......................Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. go 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 
Ill. Poco allegretto 
IV. Allegro 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


Mr. Borovsky uses the STEINWAY PIANO 





provided an integraied accom- | 
paniment. He used a smaller or- | 
chestra in the Bach and kept it, 
subsidiary to Mr. Borovsky’s play- | 
ing. For the Roussel the orchestra | 
and piano hold an equal footing. 

Mr. Munch opened the program | 
with a stirring reading of Beetho- 
ven’s Overture to “Egmont,” and 
closed it with the Brahms Third 
Symphony. Subscribers who also 
heard Mr. Munch’s Brahms pro- 
gram at Tanglewood will now 
have the opportunity to hear his 
readings of the last three Brahms 
symphonies in as many months. 

He has a superb manner with 
Brahms, and his performance of 
the Third heightened impressions 
gained from his earlier Tangle- 
wood performances of the Second 
and Fourth. Mr. Munch aims his 
effects not so much at one’s heart 
as at one’s appreciation of highly 
refined sound. Many of his effects 
are gained through sudden con- 
trasts by balancing pianissimo 
against fortissimo. 

While his reading always main- 


tained an elegance of Clarity and 
brilliance, he also touched upon 
the emotions with his rendition of 
the poignant waltz theme in the 
third movement. 


symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphonv Orchestra. 
-harles Munch conductor, gave the 
second program of the 7ist season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Alexander Borovsky, Pianist, was the 
soloist. The program: 

Overture to ‘“‘Egmont”’ Op. 84. Beethoven 
Concerto in D minor......... wala Bach 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 36 

Rousse] 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90....Brahms 


ees 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The Piano Concerto of Albert 


Roussel, like those of Scriabin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Delius, Glazou- 
nov, Medtner, Dvorak, Holst and 
sO on . is one of those unexpected 
things, written, it would seem, out 
of no particular enthusiasm for 
the medium but because a com- 
o0ser 1S more or less expected to 
write one. Roussel might wel] 
have avoided the duty: his Con- 
certo, given its first Boston per- 
formance yesterday afternoon. 
hardly advanced his reputation. _ 

This is not to say it is uninter- 
esting or that it should not have 
been given. On the contrary, I 
only wish it were possible for us 
to hear more and more of these 


little-known works; the Scriabin, 
recently recorded, is a beautiful 
work. And the circumstances of 
the Roussel performance yester- 
day were absolutely ideal, for I 
can think of no more proper pro- 
cedure than having the soloist do 
two concertos. Let him do any-| 
thing he chooses for his major 
work, provided he starts off with 
one by Bach or Mozart or even 
Hummel. After all, the pianist 
has every right to finish with 
something that makes a great suc- 
cess, as neither the Bach nor Mo- 
zart concertos really do. 

As it happened, the Roussel 
didn’t make a great success either, 
not because it wasn’t superbly set 
forth (which it was) but because 
the work is inherently uninspired. 
The composer, for one thing, had 
little to say save in the central 
slow movement, a very effective 
essay reflecting the composer’s 
interest in Oriental modes and one 
that emphasized the more exotic 
tones of the woodwinds under a 
rhythmic, chordal obbligato by the 
piano. For another thing, the 
composer chose too large an or- 
chestral mass against keyboard 
writing of a non-virtuosic style. 
There was not the contrasting 
give and take characteristic of the 
virtuoso concerto, but rather a 
studiously integrated blend of 


orchestral and piano coloration. 
This makes for artistic integrity, 
and provides its own special at- 
traction, but the concerto is tradi- 


tionally a joyful medium. It may, 
as it does in its greatest examples 
speak with towering profundity 
and touch the heart with the most 
noble eloquence. But the first 
element is that of the contest, the 
conflict between soloist and or- 
chestra. Roussel’s Concerto offers 
no contest. It is good, musical, 
reasonably effective, but it re- 
mains merely dutiful. 

The D minor Concerto of Bach, 
Which preceded the Roussel, iS, 
however, one of the greatest of all. 
It is all contest as the strings now 
lead, now echo the voice-leading 
of the piano; the interplay is 
ceaseless and of ceaseless inspir- 
ation. Mr. Borovsky, who remains 
In my opinion one of our finest 
contemporary Bach players on the 
piano, and Mr, Munch, whose in- 
terpretative authority with Bach 


is unequalled among conductors 
today, gave this work the most 


sensitive reading I have , eve 
heard. (9° S/ / 
| It was not, as we have hitherto 


heard it, given with that urgency, 
that motoric drive and vigor that 
makes it so compelling, but with 
extreme finesse, with delicate 
shadings and subtle accents. I 
found it, consequently, an entirely) 
new experience and a_ beautiful’ 
one. I think I prefer it the other 
way, as I grew up on the other, 
but this was one of those revel- 
ations that occur when the music| 
of genius, filled as it is with such 
interpretative potential, is re- 
interpreted for us by men of great 
musical stature. 

Much the same, as it happens, 
might be said of Mr. Munch’s way 
with Brahms’ Third Symphony. In 
his hands this grateful work be- 
came a summer idyll, fragrant 
with the sounds and scents of the 
fields and woods, luminous in the 
shifting colors cast on the scene 
by the ever-changing angle of the 
sun above. Gone was the flavor of 
Germanic, sentimentality so often 
conveyed in this work, and gone 
too the turgidity of texture. It 
was given, in short, with all of Mr. 
Munch’s genius for clarity, for 
poise, for proportion. It had its 
moments of excitement, but it 
was reflective of the mood of the 
whole concert, which was poetic 
to a degree. 

The orchestra is out of town 
next week, returning Oct. 26 for 
an all-out Beethoven concert feat- 
uring Jascha Heifetz in the Violin 
Concerto. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Back from their Western trip, 
Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony gave yesterday the first 
Performance of the all-Beethoven 
Program planned for the current 
Pair of concerts, the season’s third. 
Since Mr. Munch had already shown 
us his version of the Eighth Sym- 
phony, interest centred in the other 
items, the Third “Leonore” Over- 
ture and the Violin Concerto, with 


none other than Jascha Heifetz as 


Soloist, Mr. Heifetz, it would seem, 


had already Played the nj 
aaa . = piece here 
In 1919, ’31, ’38 and '45, but this was 


the first time he had performed it at 
Symphony Hall in collaboration 
with Mr. Munch/@*2 9. 1p 

Yesterday one hearé Pit about 
what one expected. Mr. Heifetz’s 
playing was suave, ‘polished, fin- 
ished, technically and musically im- 
peccable. It is possible to infuse 
more warmth, a more romantic and 
personal quality into the work. that 
by. general consent, stands at the 
head of all concerted pieces for the 
violin. We learned that, particu- 
larly, when the Concerto was per- 
formed here by Ginette Neveu (with 
Koussevitzky conducting) a few 
months before that enormously tal- 
ented French woman met her death 
in an airplane accident. We did not 
know at the time that we would not 
hear her play the Concerto again; 
and we are not likely to encounter 
from anyone else a reading so vita] 
and electrifying. Mr. Heifetz’s way 
with the piece was, by comparison, 
calm and detached. At least, the 
music had serenity, and Mr. Munch 
does not always achieve serenity, 
while the Larghetto, especially, was 
a tonal treat. 

Mr. Munch gave an exciting ac- 
count of the “Leonore, No. 3,” in 
which he had not been heard here 
before. The introduction Was. un- 
usually impressive and the close 
was Stirring, as it always is, no 
matter who conducts. The chief 
theme of the Allegro, supposedly 
descriptive of the heroic character 
of Leonore, was announced quietly 


in sub-pianissimo and then re- 
peated, after the intervening cres- 
cendo, in frenzied fortissimo, a de- 
gree of contrast that did not seem 
to make either musical or dramatic 
sense. One longs occasionally to 
hear the classics Played “straight” 
rather than interpreted with a 
Capital J. 

Less violent than before, Mr. 
Munch’s version of the Symphony 
emphasized the music's vigor and 
sometimes at a sacrifice of its po- 
tential charm. All too often the 
orchestral tone was rough. It is. 
probably unkind to mention that 
there was horn trouble in the trio 
of the Menuetto, a treacherous spot. 


The audience received Symphony 


and« Overture warmly and, as was 
to be expected, heaped plaudits 
upon Mr. Heifetz. The reader may 
be reminded once more that both 
the Friday and Saturday concerts 


ff 


are now broadcast on WGBH, 
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BEETHOVEN 


I. 
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II. 
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BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


Il. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcToBER 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcToBER 27, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 


Allegro vivace e con brio 
Allegretto scherzando 
Tempo di menuetto 
Allegro vivace 


Overture to “Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72 


INTERMISSION 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


Allegro ma non troppo 
Larghetto 
Rondo 


SOLOIST 
HEIFETZ 
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‘By CYRUS DURGIN 


Jascha’ Heifetz is soloist in the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto at. the 
Boston. Symphony concerts this 
week. Conductor Charles Munch has 
given the entire program to Beetho- 
ven, beginning with’ the Eighth 
Symphony and including the “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3. | 

It is pleasant, indeed, to have 
Mr. Heifetz back on the stage of 
Symphony Hall flanked and backed 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Not since April of 1949 have we 
heard him in this wise, What is 
more, he has a way of his own with 
the great classical concertos, of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, that 
makes his performance of them alto- 


gether pleasura and impossible 
to forget. Q0-3/ hw 

This is only a 2 is 
evidently flawless technic, and the 
rich, bright, floating tone which he 
produces. It is as much, perhaps 
more, the sense of musicianship, of 
style and understanding; the grasp- 
in-maturity of musical profundities 
that place his performance of such 
concertos among the superlative 
tonal experiences. 
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Chiseled Detail 


So the entire Beethoven master- 
piece went yesterday afternoon. 
and so beyond all doubt will it go 
again tonight. To be fancy, you 
could say further that . Heifetz’ 
reading has the perfection of 
chiseled detail of a Michaelangelo 
sculpture, and its power as well. 
With good reason, yesterday’s au- 
dience hailed Mr. -Heifetz with long 
continued applause and cheers. 

The orchestra, which in Sym- 
phony and Overture had seemed a 
bit tired and edgy after its 10 days 
on tour, was transformed once the 
Concerto was launched. The tone 
was the ocean-deep, compact, lu- 
minous tone of this orchestra at its 
fabulous best, € response to Mr. 
Munch’s_ superb interpretive au- 
thority was immediate and precise. 

When the first bar of the Eighth 
Symphony seemed nearer two F’s 
than one, when certain entrances 
were jittery, and all not exactly 
on the beat; when the speed of the 

Leonore” Overture momentarily 
threatened to run away with all 
hands, those Shortcomings almost 
certainly must be attributed to the 


‘fatigue of the ial ‘mid. 
Freee cee “mid-West 


‘composed later, came befo 
Overture, which is bigger and 
.imposing Beethoven. ae, 


giters more 
rhythmically flexible. It 
right, too, that the Symphony, ' 
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Symphony Concert» 
The , t 


Charles 


hoven program the Aghtn 
Symphony, the Third ‘‘Leonore’’ Over 
ture and the D major Violin Concerto, — 


By RUDOLPH ELIE _ 

It is to be doubted if there is 
anything in the orchestral concert 
of today that is more completely 
first class than hearing such an 
incomparable trio as Charles 
Munch, the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra and Heifetz doing the 


giant of all violin concertos. To 
call it a sort of rite, indeed’ would 


effortlessness. 

his incredible ec 

his exactitude 

widest skips on the finger 
his tonal ‘opulence on the low 
Strings, his utter command of 
c effect. Ye 
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day: the violinis 
slightest mannerism 
of the hot-house virty of a 
former Gay. “2 oT i 
His approach is inward: he lets 
the music itself make its own con- 
tact, its own communication. His 
role is merely that of the re- 
creator; his technical achieve 
ments are.at the 1 of the 
masters, and he interprets — nei 
express wishes without trying ¢e 
convey the impression (so. often 
conveyed by virtuoso players) that 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Third ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcToBER 26, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


JEETHOVEN..................Symphony No. 8, in F major, 


[. Allegro vivace e con brio 
If. Allegretto scherzando 
lil. ‘Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


S}EETHOVEN Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 
INTERMISSION 


S}EETHOVEN Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
Il. Larghetto 
Ill. Rondo 


SOLOIST 


HEIFETZ 


Jascha Hetfetz, Solotst 
in Beethoven Program 


at Symphony Concerts 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Jascha Heifetz is soloist in the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto at the 
Boston Symphony concerts this 
week. Conductor Charles Munch has 
given the entire program to Beetho- 
ven hesinnineg with the Kighth 
“ymphony and including the “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3 

it 18 pleasant indeed, to have 
Mr. Heifetz back on the stage of 
Symphony Hall flanked and backed 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Not since April of 1949 have we 
heard him in this wise, What is 
more, he has a way of his own with 
the great classical concertos, of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, that 
makes his performance of them alto. 


sether pleasurable ang impossible 
aA?» S 


to 10) get AS? / : € 
This is rot only a madter Of™his 
evidently flawless technic. and the 


rich, bright, floating tone which he 
produces. It is as much, perhaps 
more, the sense of musicianship, of 
style and understanding; the grasp- 
In-maturity of musical profundities 
that place his performance of such 
concertos among the superlative 
tonal experiences. 


Chiseled Detail 


©o the entire 
pleceé went yesterday afternoon 
and so beyond all doubt will it go 
s8ain tonight To be fancy. vou 
could Sav further th 37 Hey fetz 
reading has the perfection of 
chiseled detail of a VMichaelangel: 
sculpture, and its power as wel! 
With good reason, yesterday's auv- 
aience hailed Mr. Heifetz with long 
continued applause and cheers 

The orchestra, which in Sym 
phony and Overture had seemed a 
bit tired and edgy after its 10 day: 
on tour, was transformed once the 
~oncerto was launched. The tone 
was the ocean-deep, compact, lu- 
‘“unous tone of this orchestra at its 
fabulous best. The response to Mr 
Munch's superb interpretive  ajp- 
tnority was immediate and precise 
_ When the first bar of the Eighth 
»ymphony seemed nearer two F’s 
nan one, when certain entrance: 
were jittery, and all not exactly 
on the beat: when the speed of the 
“Leonore” Overture momentarily 
threatened to run away with all] 
hands, those shortcomings almost 
certainly must be attributed to the 


Latigue of the annual mid-West 
our 


Yet even with these flaws, both 
Symphony and Overture were 
done with spirit and a most satis- 
fying polish of style. The Sym- 
phony went noticeably’ better in 
this respect than when Mr. Munch, 
as guest conductor in 1948, had 


‘given its most recent hearing until 
vesterday. This time the ‘work 


sounded lighter, more delicate and 
rhythmically flexible. It was all 
right, too, that the Symphony, though 
composed later, came before the 
Overture, which is bigger and more 
imposing Beethoven. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Charles Munch conductor, Zave the 
third program of the 71st season in Sym- 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon. Heifetz 
Violinist, was the soloist. The all-Beet- 
hoven program offered the Eighth 
Symphony, the Third ‘‘Leonore’? Over- 
ture and the D major Violin Concerto. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It is to be doubted if there is 
anything in the orchestral concert 
of today that is more completely 
first class than hearing such an 
incomparable trio as Charles 
Munch, the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra and Heifetz doing the 
giant of all violin concertos. To 
call it a sort of rite, indeed, would 
not be far from the fact. 

Listening to Heifetz is practi- 
cally a rite at any time. He is, 
after all, the ultimate violinist of | 
the day; who can challenge his! 
position? Several of his contem-| 
poraries may equal him in techni-| 
cal bravura though hardly in! 
effortlessness. Some may attain’ 
his ineredible contro] of the bow, 
lus exactitude of intonation on the 
widest skips on the fingerboard, 
his tonal ‘opulence on the Jow 
strings, his utter command of 
every violinistie effect. Yet 
Heifetz remains, both among 
musicians and concert audiences, 
and rightly so, the ultimate in 
the style of the day: the violinist 
‘Without the slightest mannerism 
of the hot-house virtuoso of a 
former day. J Fe po S | 

His approach is inward; he lets 
the music itself make its own con- 
tact, its own communication. His 
role is merely that of the re- 
creator; his technica] achieve- 
ments are at the disposal of the 
masters, and he interprets their 
express wishes without trying to 
convey the impression (so often 
conveyed by virtuoso players) that 
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Third Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTER NOON, Ocrosrer 26, at 2:15 o'clock 


J 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN..............__ -.Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


2 na be TOA die ae - i éé es TY 
BEETHOVEN Overture to Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 


INTERMISSION 


EETHOVEN Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 
I. Allegro ma non troppo 
Il. Larghetto 


Ill. Rondo 


SOLOIS1 
HEIFETZ 


ree 


gether pleasura 


Jascha Heifetz, Solotst 
in Beethoven Program 


at Symphony Concerts 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Jascha Heifetz is soloist in the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto at the 
Boston Symphony concerts this 
week. Conductor Charles Munch has 
given the entire program to Beetho. 
ven, beginning with the Eighth 
“ymphony and including the “‘Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3. 

[It is pleasant. indeed, to have 
Mr. Heifetz back on the stage ol 
Symphony Hall flanked and backed 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Not since April of 1949 have we 
heard him in this wise, What is 
more, he has a way of his own with 
the great classical concertos, of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, that 
makes his performance of them alto. 

| able, and impossible 
to rorget & AP~S 

This is AS only a mater Of™his 
evidently flawless technic, and the 
rich, bright, floating tone which he 
produces. It is as much, perhaps 
more, the sense of musicianship, of 
Style and understanding; the grasp- 
in-maturity of musical profundities 
that place his performance of such 
concertos among the superlative 
tonal experiences. 


Chiseled Detail 


©o the entire Beethoven master. 
piece went yesterday afternoon. 
ind so beyond all doubt will it 50 
Sain tonight To be fancv VU 
could sav further that Heifel 
ing has the perfection of 
chiseled detail of a Michaelangel: 
sculpture, and its power as wel! 
With good reason, yesterday’s au. 
dience hailed Mr. Heifetz with long 
continued applause and cheers 

The orchestra, which in Svm 
phony and Overture had seemed a 
ols tired and edgy after its 10 day: 


, 
i. a. i | 
2 a fT 


on tour, was transformed once the 


-oneerto was launched. The tone 
was the ocean-deep, compact, lu. 


munous tone of this orchestra at its 


fabulous best, The response to Mr 


Munch’s superb interpretive au- 


thority was immediate and precise 


When the first bar of the Eighth 
symphony seemed nearer two F’s 
than one, when certain entrance< 


were jittery, and all not exactly, 


on the beat; when the speed of the 
“Leonore” Overture momentarily 
threatened to run away with al] 
hands, those Shortcomings almost 
certainly must be attributed to the 
fatigue of the annual mid-West 


four 


Yet even with these flaws, both 
Symphony and Overture were 
done with spirit and a most satis~- 
fying polish of style. The Sym- 
phony went noticeably’ better in 
this respect than when Mr. Munch, 
as guest conductor in 1948, had 


‘given its most recent hearing until 
yesterday. This time the ‘work 


sounded lighter, more delicate and 
rhythmically flexible. It was all 
right, too, that the Symphony, though 
composed later, came before the 
Overture, which is bigger and more 
imposing Beethoven. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Charles Munch conductor, Zave the 
third program of the 71st season in Sym- 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon. Heifetz 
Violinist, was the soloist. The all-Beet- 
hoven program offered the Eighth 
Symphony, the Third ‘‘Leonore’? Over- 
ture and the D major Violin Concerto, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It is to be doubted if there is 
anything in the orchestral concert 
of today that is more completely 
first class than hearing such an 
incomparable trio as Charles 
Munch, the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra and Heifetz doing the 
giant of all violin concertos. To 
call it a sort of rite, indeed’ would 
not be far from the fact. 

Listening to Heifetz is practi- 
cally a rite at any time. He is, 
after all, the ultimate violinist of | 
the day; who can challenge his! 
position? Several of his contem-, 
poraries may equal him in techni-; 
cal bravura though hardly in! 
effortlessness. Some may attain 
his incredible control of the bow, 
his exactitude of intonation on the 
widest skips on the fingerboard, 
his tonal ‘opulence on the Jow 
Strings, his utter command of 
every violinistie effect. Yet 
Heifetz remains, both among 
Musicians and concert audiences, 
and rightly so, the ultimate in 
the style of the day: the violinist 
without the slightest mannerism 
of the hot-house virtuoso of a 
former day. ffpe 3 po 2° | 

His approach is inward: he lets 
the music itself make its own con- 
tact, its own communication. His 
role is merely that of the re- 
creator; his technical achieve- 
ments are at the disposal of the 
masters, and he interprets their 
express wishes without trying to 
convey the impression (so often 
conveyed by virtuoso players) that 





TIGHT BINDING 


he created the whgle thing him- 
self out of hand. oll gh 

This was the case yesterday, 
It was Beethoven speaking, not 
Heifetz. It was Beethoven. in 
one of the happiest and most fer- 
tile years of his life in a work en- 
tirely untroubled by the storm 
and stress of his later years. At 
once introspective, reflective. emo- 
Hionally low-keyed, it is wholly 
without the virtuoso tension. Tt 
displays the characteristic give, 
and take the form conventionally: 
requires, and it certainly offers 
the soloist opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his prowess. 


Utmost in Honesty 


But the D major Concerto is 
first of all a completely musica’ 
expression demanding the utmost 
in honesty of approach: it cannot 
be fiddled with, and it certainly 
‘Wasn't yesterday, Collaborating 
with the violinist in making this 
performance so authoritative was 
Charles Munch, who js clearly 
one of the very finest accompany- 
‘ing conductors we have. Unlike 
‘Koussevitzky, whose struggles 
‘with soloists were legendary, Mr. 
‘Munch never allows his person- 
ality to interfere. The composer 
jand soloist are supreme: his role 
4s that of the technical Supervisor 
‘taking his cue from the soloist’s 
‘approach. Heifetz chose intro- 
iSpection, repose, serenity of spirit. 
and So it was in the orchestra. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to 
Single out Heifetz for what is to 
follow, for nearly all violinists do 
the same thing, but I do wish the 
wouldn't tune his instrument dur- 
ing the orchestral sections. Once 


tuned properly the violin will re- 
main in tune lone enough to get 
through any concerto movement. 
Even if it does slip, the Slip is 
generally so infinitesimal that any 
competent violinist can compen- 
sate for it on the fingerboard. 
Maybe I'm overly sensitive in this 
regard, but it always shakes my 
confidence in a violinist when he 
tunes his instrument during the 
orchestral expositions as if to 
point out that nothing much 
counts when he isn’t playing. Be- 
vond ;\thig peevish observation, ] 
nave nothing but the best to SA\ 
of the performance. It was truly 
the last word. : 


s 
Slightly Grainy | 

The performance of the Eighth 

Symphony, however, was not. It 
just didn’t go with the technical 
quality it might have, nor was It 
always tonally persuasive, The 
strings seemed slightly grainy to 
‘me, and the overall sound wasn’t 
as resplendent as usual. The spirit 
of the thing was apt enough, and it 
all got better as it went along, 
hut it was not a memorable per- 
formance. The Third ‘“Leonore, ° 
however, was. Indeed, it Was an 
electrifying experience, a tribute 
both to the extraordinary bravura 
the orchestra can achieve when in 
top form and to the conductor's 
vast capacity for seeking out and 
conveying every nuance of tex- 
ture and every shading of dynamic 
level. : 

Harking back a moment to 
Heifetz, it may be remarked that 
‘he violinist was wearing, for the 
first time in my experience, a 
fleeting smile when he responded 
to the applause. I thought it 
looked very well on him, too, and 
When he gets it broken in it 
should prove to be most becoming. 
The program next week offers the 
American vremiere of Lukas 
Koss’ Piano Concerto, with works 
of Weber and Debussy to round 
it out. 


Beethoven Prog 


By Harold Rogers 
The Beethoven program vester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall 
reaffirmed the appropriateness of 
the choice of the master’s name 


for the golden scroll centered on 
the proscenium arch, 1 Pm. 
The concert reached its climax 
with Jascha Heifetz’ Superb per- 
formance of the Violin Concerto, 
It was not only a triumph for My. 
Heifetz: it was also a triumph 
for Charles Munch and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Such an 
integrated and sensitive accom-= 
Paniment is a rarity. The soloist 
and conductor were at one in 
their Classical appréach and 
burity of Style. * 


be ~ 
Mir. Heifetz Cathet. artistry 


reached an exciting pitch in 
the cadenza of the first move- 
ment (Allegro ma non troppo). 
The difficulties of the manifold 
stoppings were traversed with ac- 
curacy, fluidity, and brilliance, 

In the quasi-improvisation of 
the serene Larghetto the soloist 
played with a moving lyricism. 
He elevated Beethoven’s simple 
melodies to their native, exalted 
realm. The final rollicking Rondo, 
in the hands of an amateur, can 
be utterly trite, but it would be 
quite impossible for Heifetz to 
produce a trite note, Afterward 
many of the listeners stood while 
tendering a prolonged ovation. 

Mr, Munch opened the pro- 
gram with a delicate and alto- 
gether charming reading of the 
jovial Eighth Symphony, Since 
we have come to. expect him to 
take all fast tempos even faster. 
we are not oiten disappointed. 
Fast tempos are generally excitine 
and are disappointing only when 
the musicians lose their relaxa- 
tion and the music loses clarity, 

Such tensions. however, were 
slight in yesterday’s performance 
and occurred only once or twice 
in the finale. the Allegro vivace. 
The Allegretto scherzando -~ the 
shortest symphonic movement 
Beethoven ever wrote—was de- 
lightful, 

Sandwiched between the sym- 
phony and the concerto was the 
Overture to “Leonore” No. 3—one 
of four overtures Beethoven com- 
posed during the tortuous evolu- 
tion of his only opera, “Fidelio,” 
Here Mr. Munch again demon- 
strated his ability to achieve as- 
tonishing effects by taking the 
main theme triple-piano (so soft- 
ly that it can hardly be heard) 
and then employing a snowballing 
crescendo that reaches the second 
statement of the theme at a 
‘Tiple-forte, It’s an impressive de- 
‘Ce—one of Mr. Munch’s best. 

The off-stage trumpet cal] 
‘Which in the opera announces 
‘hat Florestan will be Saved from 
“xecution) was dramatically in 
‘he distance, When the call is 


neard the second time, it is closer 


-—an effect achieved merely by 


opening the door at the Side of 


che stage, The trumpet then re- 


cedes in the distance—an a mazing 
diminuendo—when the door js 
slowly closed. 


is 
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OCTOBER 11-12 Boston 


26-27 
30 


Wellesley 
Boston 
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Boston 
Springfield 
Troy 
Syracuse 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
Ann.Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
‘Toledo 
Boston 
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NOVEMBER 


2-3 
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Boston 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
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Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
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Newark 
New York 
Washington 


(Fri.—Sat. I) 
(Tuesday A) 
(Fri.—Sat. IT) 


(Fri—Sat. IT) 
(1) 


(Fri.—Sat. IV) 
(Sun. a) 

(1) 
(Rehearsal) 
(Fri-Sat. V) 


(Fri—Sat. VI) 
2 


(Rehearsal) 
(Fri. VIT) 


(Sat. VIT) 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
22 


25-26 
27 


29 


5 


8-9 
12 


21-22 


New London 
New York 


Philadelphia 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 


FEBRUARY 
| 


Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


New Brunswick 


New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
New Haven 
New York 
Newark 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 


(Fri.—-Sat. XII) 
(Wed. 3) 


(3) 

(Sat. 3) 
(Tues. E) 
(Fri.-Sat.XIIl) 
(Sun. c) 


(3) 


(Fri.—Sat. XIV) 


(4) 
(Fri.—Sat. XV) 


(Fri.—Sat. XVI) 
(Sun. d) 

(4) 
(Rehearsal) 
(Fri. XVII) 


(Sat. XVII) 
(Tues. G) 


(Fri—Sat.XVIII) 


(Fri.—Sat. XIX) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 2, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovEMBER 3, at 8:30 o’clock 


...Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’ 


......+-Piano Concerto No. 2 


Allegro sostenuto 
Adagietto 
Allegro vivace 
(First performance in America) 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY “Printemps,” Suite symphonique 


Trés modéré 
Modéré 


Pianists: BERNARD ZIGHERA AND LUKAS Foss 
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25 Cambridge (5) 
28-29 Boston (Fri.—Sat. XX) 

New York 30 Boston (Sun. e) 

Cambridge 

Boston (Rehearsal) APRIL 


Boston (Fri.-Sat. VIII) 
Boston (Tues. C) 


II. § Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night) 
Brooklyn 


III. ( Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day) 
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Providence 
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(Fri.—Sat. IX) 
(Fri.—Sat. X) 


(3) 

(Fri.—Sat. XI) 
(Tues. D) 

( Rehearsal) 


(5) | 
Boston (Fri.—Sat.X XI) 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 


(Thurs. XXII) 
(Sat. XXII) 


(Pension Fund) 


(Tues. I) 


(Fri-Sat. XXIII) 


(Sun. f) 
(6) 


(Fri:-Sat.X XIV) 


LUKAS FOSS 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


Charles Munch is prevented by illness from conducting this 
concert. Richard Burgin will conduct. 


The Program will be as follows: 
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ss, who will appear as soloist in his new piano concerto 


(First performance in America) ‘Lukas Fo 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its week-end concerts. 


INTERMISSION . ; 
Munch Ill, Burgin Leads | Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, a famil- 
Am erican Premiere , j lar repertoire piece. Weber’s Over- 


BRAHMS... in E m;} ; | | a , , . 

Symphony No. 4 1n E minor, Op. 98 | Foss’ Piano Concert | scheduled, *y 2 we yy 
I. Allegro non troppo : certo | in additiO® td” hi¥ Soul cormpe- 
Andante moderato By CYRUS DURGIN that special “and vane "gitt of 
Allegro giocoso | a ag Munch came down with! being.able to step in on ‘di gpa 
Allegro energico e passionato : te, Om: el _ Bency and carry off a concert with 
. ! | greet en and success. I have 
nhown him to do it time and again. 
: Yesterday was-one of them. e 
iid inte | oo + ge novelty seemed to go very well, an 
| _ absoi “ hole Luk Weber and Brahms were thorough- 
LUKAS FOSS | ; } | Piano Concerto, d tam ly satisfying, both as orchestral ex- 

| | s American premiere with the ecution and interpretation. ; 


Mars oma as paroret. | ) Written in Italy 

*, accordi 

a oon : . Burgin Fs a q Debues, ued | Lukas Foss’ Second Piano Coh- 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS } before, it was reasonable im White he cree an italy this go tay 


[chai the ‘ while he was working on’a Prix de 
Printemps” Rome, is essentially the best concert- 
eee , symphonic piece he has yet done. It 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemsBer 2, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


Charles Munch is prevented by illness from conducting this 
concert. Richard Burgin will conduct. 
The Program will be as follows: 


Overture to “Der Freischtitz”’ 


Piano Concerto No. 9 


Allegro sostenuto 
Adagietto 
Allegro vivace . eS 


(First performance in A merica) Lukas Foss, who will appear as soloist in his 
| with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its we 


,.. oan 


pian 


pat, acstath’s oo ae” 


new 


INTERMISSION Munch Ill, Burgin Leads ‘Brahms’ Fourth Symphony.a famil- 
f . ‘ | {lar repertoire piece. Weber’s Over- 
| | “american Premiere of iture to “Der a i 

Ih 40k eee sc cae, Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 8 Foss’ Piano Cakrerta | gg oe Ft (. , 
1. Allegro non troppo : ee tence as conductor, Mr. s 
li. Andante moderato : Puts CYRUS DURGIN that special and valuable gift of 
WI. Allegro giocoso Charles Munch came down with being able to step in on an emer- 
ae oe : a touch of grippe, so Richard Bur- gency and carry off a concert with 


IV. Allegro energico e assionato : ‘ aa: , succes ? 
m . £1n had to take over the conduct-' Pies hin Asprd it tine anal sal 
Ing of Sey | | OW 
tra concerte er symphony Orches- : Yesterday was one of them. The 
and tonight. his mean? aiternoon novelty seemed to go very well, and 
SOLOIST | absorb in a hurry 4] -} € had to Weber and Brahms were thorough- 
WAC Ernac | Foss’ Second Piano. Goncerie an ly satisfying, both as orchestral exX- 
LUKAS FOSS : Pegs Amaridee sreuntane ke § ite ecution and interpretation. 
’ ) ~~ y 7-+. — a ° uy pee 4 M4 : 

CK oe eo. ost. ) Written in Italy 
Mr. Burgin conde 2 memory, had | Lukas Foss’ Second Piano Con- 
BALDWIN PIANO : 9efore, so jf Wee Debussy here certo, written in Italy this past year 
Al RCA VICTOR RECORDS Change the hati _reasonable to while he was working on a Prix de 
“Printemps” aaa vere replacing Rome, is essentially the best concert- 
: 9erla with symphonic piece he has yet done. It 





shows increased salience, clarity, and 
organization of ideas, a se . BS 
down of his personal Style, a a 
liant advance in orchestration an 
combining piano with orchestra. 
Where the Concerto needs ca 
vision is in its length, which is about 
one-third too much. Like many | 
another composer, Mr. Foss ves 
tempted by the persuasive a 0 
over-development and ove! “ela yo 
tion. That is no cause for alarm, ty 
it does distort the musical - l- 
tecture and asks too much ve N 
alidience’s patience. It has the = 
ther .effect of slowing down i 1e 
progress of the music, ee 
ifs prevailing motion, and ma «ad 
you think that the work, for t e 
moment, is up a blind alley. 


Shorter the Better 

This is a prevailingly light con- 
certo, most attractive Aa ee oaage ab 
harmonically and pianistically, anc 
full of melody. It has, too, an mi 
sional touch of easy-going popu ar 
mood. But the whole point of this 
manner is fine adjustment of length 
to ideas. In general, the shorte1 

5 -) i. 

me chink it happens with every 
composer that he just has to write 
at least one piece. no matter ye 
it turns out. While the work (bY 
itself may not win him immortal 
glory, the fact of its creation has 
advanced him, technically and ex- 
pressively, on his creative road. 
With Lukas Foss, I suspect that this 
Second Piano Concerto is Just such 
a crucial score. It may not be a 
masterpiece, but I am certain it has 
done something for his, creative 
process. He played the solo part 
nimbly all the wav. and with spec- 
tacular effect in certain pages. He 
richly deserved the cordial recep- 
tion which resulted. 


Lukas Foss 
To Be Soloist 


In Own Music 


By Klaus George Roy 


It’s home-coming week for one 
of Boston’s favorite musica] sons! 
The young composer Lukas Foss 
has flown in from Italy to join 
Charles Munch and _ the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the first 
American performance of his 
second Piano Concexto ai. the 
week-end concerts. 7 

The concerto is the fruit of his 


ar of work under a Prix 
sag be It' was first gage oN 
in Venice on Oct, 7, and 1s = i- 
cated to the p-/"5 of Serge 
ssevitzky. Jf 
Tur Fos AN Sietn ie his a 
role of Boston Symphony erry 
—a post he held from 1944 to 
—when he and nye or 
he four-hand piano 1 e= | 
Symphonic Suite _Prin- | 
temps.” The Debussy va Bh 
also composed in Rome—in 1997, 
Mr. Foss’s Second Concerto is 
much different from his First. 
Number one, the composer re- 
marked at Symphony Hall this 
week between rehearsal: sessions, 
was written some ten years ago, 
even earlier than his now ac- 
knowledged Opus I, “The Prairie. 
It was a small, light piece, while 
the Second ‘is essentially a full- 
scale symphony with the piano as 

‘otagonist. 

T Ves it's a big piece,” Mr. Foss 
sald, “As a pianist, the composer 
really looked out for himself a 
bit! The last movement particu- 
larly is very difficult to play—but 
you might call it a noble kind of 
difficulty, not just fireworks! 
5 a la 

The orchestra is large, includ- 
ing a tenor saxophone, cymbals, 
xylophone, and triangle in ad- 
dition to the usual full comple- 

ment, Yet the scoring is designed 
to be lucid and saves the full 
power for the climaxes, 

This symphonic idea of a con- 
certo puts the work somewhat 
into a nineteenth-century cate- 
gory, with Beethoven as a model. 
The first movement is in a sonata 
form, the unusual feature of 
which is a repeat of the exposi- 
tion considerably changed and 
embellished. 

“This repetition helps not only 
the structure of the piece, but it 
gives the listener a sort of second 
hearing of the basic material right 
off,’ the composer explained. 
There is a large cadenza, and a 
coda in which the piano has the 
last word, again a somewhat un- 
common device, 

The second movement, Adagi- 
etto, is in ternary form: its middle 
section, however, is a scherzando 
ver'Sion of the slow opening, with 
most of the note values cut in 
half. The musie ends not in the 
expected tonality of F, but 
swerves toward A major—‘a 
question mark, a little like the 


Official pianist 
phony Orchestra, wrote the con- 


to utilizes ela 
mantic Structure, and 
porary idiom that now 


opening of a door,” as the com- 


Poser put ‘it. 


“Oh, yes, my music is always 
tonal,” he added. “That’s what I 


grew up with! No, I haven’t gota 
‘system’ yet; give me a few 
years!” 


"Pe 


The last movement is a free 
rondo, introduced by a recitative- 
dialogué of piano and orchestra. 
Its lively and highly Syncopated 
toccata figuration builds up toa 
big climax. 

“You see,” Mr. Foss pointed 
out in the score, “the motion of 
the piano gets to be SO wild that 
the orchestra—in desperation— 
Zives up the unequal struggle! 
The only thing that can finally 
calm down this Stampeding horse 
of a piano is some Powerful brass 
sonority!” 

What are the composer’s plans 
lor the second year in Rome. 
where he will return in December 
aiter playing. the concerto in 
several American cities? 

“An opera, | hope: if I could 
only find a good libretto—have 
you any ideas? I also have just 
received a commission from the 


Louisville Orchestra for a big 


work with a narrator. It will be 
a busy year al] right.” 


Own distinétive trademark. This 
idiom distantly recalls Pau] Hin- 
demith, with whom Foss studied; 
but one is more aware of certain 
Stravinskian overtones—the’ in- 
terweaving of melodic lines, some 
elliptical Phrases, and impulsive 
rhythms, 
-~ ff f 


By and large, however, the 
Style is Foss. References to other 
composers aid the reader, but 


they tend to Pigeon hole a com- 
poser, and Lukas Fogg js far too 
talented and Original to be pigeon 
holed. 

_ The opening Allegro sostenuto 
iS introduced by several dramatic 
trumpet calls, after Which a mood 
of foreboding is set up, Mainly 
through staccato excitement and 
an underlying rhythmic urgency, 
Through the technique of tension 
and release the composer piles up 
a series of climaxes—a form that 


tends to be disparate but which 
holds the listener’s attention. 
Several lyrical statements from 
the piano, played with simple 
eloquence, were far too -few. 
Though the cadenza was a tech- 
nical tour de force, one was more 
impressed by the great ‘sur«. 


Week-End Symphony Concerts 


Feature Composer as Soloist 


Playing with brilliance, Lukas 


Foss was heard yesterday after- 
noon in the American premiére 
of his Piano Concerto No. 4, & 
work of major dimensions and, 
considered in the light of his own 


musical develo cpt, .of major 
importance, ‘ 


“wr ~ > (F-4 
The young es 2 er, erstwhile 
of the Boston Sym- 


he Past year while 
na Prix de Rome, He 


was at the keyboard for its initia] 
performance with 
Fenice at the fina] Concert of the 
Venice Festiva] on Oct. 
week he flew here fo 
Symphony Hal] hearings, 


the Orchestre 


7. Last 
r the current 
Foss’s three-movement concer- 
Ssica] economy, ro- 
a contem- 
bears his 


By Harold Rogers 


charged chords than by a display 
of pianism, 
| a 


The second movement—Ada- 
gietto—comes in serene contrast. 
The singing nocturne-like theme 
is accompanied by something like 
a Casual promenade. The Pianist 
made the most of these poetic 
moments—moments that were 
lost in the middle section when 
an accelerated tension evolved, 
but were regained during the 
recapitulation. 

The final Allegro vivace has the 
character of a scherzo. A dazzling 
toccata weaves its rippling way 
through the colorful fabric and at 
times fans out into something that 
might be related to jazz. Mr. Foss 
uses the percussion sparingly but 
effectively. The Piano soon be- 
comes what the composer refers 





to as a “galloping horse.” After 
a titanic cadenza the concerto 
comes to a brassy conclusion, Mr. 
Foss as a composer demonstrates 
an inventive mind, artistic re- 
straint. and the ability to steer 
clear of the banal. 

Richard Burgin, associate con- 
ductor, officiated yesterday in the 
absence of Charles Munch, who 
was indisposed. He opened the 
concert with a stirring perform- 
ance of Weber’s Overture to “Der 
Freischutz”’ and brought it to a 
close with a fine Teutonic reading 
of the Brahms Fourth Symphony. 
The latter replaced the Debussy 
“Printemps” and “Ibéria” origin- 
ally scheduled. Mr. Burgin’s ace 
companiment for the Foss cone 
certo was especially integrated 
and controlled. 


RUDOLPH ELIE 


Second Piano Concerto. 
emiere ye 
erday 
nonstryai 
rivet compo: 
fe alsa demol 
we've know) 
has few 
This concer 
work both in content and 
tectural dimension. Jt lasts at 
least 4C minutes, which is unusual 
in this era of concise musical ex- 
pression, but its content requires 
this; there is no att: nuation fo 
mere sake of conceit. Its language 
is highly contemporary, employ- 
onality and very compli. 
hmiue variation, but it. j 

not aggressively modern and 
large:y avoids the linear dissonant 
counterpoint that is, because you 
make up the rules as you go along. 
the current rage of the young 
composers, It 1s very original. too 


despite the occasional echaes @ 
the familiar past Jp-3-5/ fla 
The composer, Who has just re. 
turned from a year’s study and 
work in Rome, points out in hij 
program notes that his concerto ic 
close te the 19th centiuys concept, 
and this is true. In fact, the spirit 
of the work is almost that of 
Brahms’ D minor Concerto. also 


composed by a young man 
(Brahms was 25, Foss: is 29), and 
also very large in conception. Like 
Brahms, Foss begins with a power- 
ful and a noble utterance, con- 
tinues in the slow movement wv ith 
a lyrical meditation, and finishes 
with rollicking bravura. Ob\ lOUS- 
lv. the sound, like the world itself, 
has changed in 93 years, but the 
spirit of the thing hasn't. And it 
is not too absurd to suggest that 
this concerto will speak as clear- 
ly to audiences 93 years removed 
from us as the Brahms does here 
and now. If anybody, that is, but 
the composer will play it for the 
next decade or two to establish 
if 


‘ ° 

Five Motives 
The first movement now seems 
far and away the best. It employs 
no less than five important mo 
tives, the first appearing as a 
striking trumpet call. This is pow- 
erfuliy iwmitated on the plano af 
its fitst entrance and leads to a 
strong motoric impulse out of 
which there appear, as the work 
progresses, the other four mo- 
tives, ef which two are vigorously 
rhythmic, two more Wical in 
mood. One of thésé lyrical themes, 
first coming as an interlude for 
piano alone, suisvests a nursery 
and it 1s delightful. But the 
ral character of this move- 
urgent and it is’ clearly 
nasterpiece of the organi- 
of material, and a masterly 
in writing for keyboard and 
tra. 
second movement is less 
ful, not because Mr. Foss’ 
Diration wanes but because, 
<e@ most contemporaries, he 
ems reluctant to be caught with 
lonz-breathed melody. The mel- 
odie materials are beautiful in 
a fragmentary way, but they nev- 
er last long enough to establish 
themselves. He sets up a perfect 
mood, as at the appearance of the 
plucked accompanimental figures 
in the cellos, and nothing happens. 
In view of the fact that the AABA 
melodic conception has been 
around for 15 or 20 centuries, 
there seems little reason to be 
embarrassed by it, but regrettably 
enough, all the young composers 
and even their middle-aged con- 

temporaries—are. 
The rondo-like finale; display- 


ing assimilated jazz elements, is 


a lightning-swift toceata, tormid- 
able in its difficulty and of rather 
incredible bravura. It is marred, 
for me, at least, by its excessive 
vehemence;: it sruck me as being 
a little too obviously designed for 
display. However, like the entire 
work, it is a piece engendered by 
creative inspiration and not under 
any circumstances by the smell of 
the lamp. Mr. Foss’ playing was 
brilliant throughout, and he was 
Siven splendid accompaniment by 


the orchestra under Mr. Burgin, 


who had the difficult duty of step- 
ping in at the last moment due 
tO Mi. Munch's illness. 

The rest of the concert, that is 
the Overture to “Der E’'reischuetz”’ 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, 
neither of which seems in need for 
further support in this depart- 
ment, were competently played as 
aiways, The program next week 
offers Gregor Piatigorsky jn 
Haydrs Cello Concerto 2 nd 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” Franck’’s 
Symphonie Piece from “ \edemp- 


ee. . — ) ~~? 4 ™ 1, 
LlOMn opening the conerert 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The sudden illness of Charles 
Munch put associate conductor 
Richard Burgin in charge of the 
current pair of Symphony Concerts 
and also occasioned an unavoidable 
change in the program. However, 
interest had centred in the Ameri- 
can premiere of Lukas Foss’ Second 
Piano Concerto, which the com- 
poser flew from Rome to pDlav: and 
that much of the Original list re- 
mained, together with the opening 
number, Weber’s Overture to “Der 
Freischuetz.” It was after inter- 
mission that things were different 
yesterday afternoon and will be 
this evening. Having had insuf- 
ficient time both to learn and re- 
hearse the Foss Concerto and pre- 
pare Debussy’s early “Printemps,” 
in which Mr. Foss and Bernard 
Zighera were to play the two piano 
parts, and that composer's “Tberia,” 
Mr. Burgin put in their place the 
Fourth “ymphony of Brahms. 

The first two movements of the 
new Concerto, which had its first 
hearing in Venice last month, and is 
dedicated to the memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky, appear to be more 
successful than the third. Had Mr. 
Foss sustained himself at that level 
and provided a finale that was con- 
sistently, rather than occasionally, 


exciting and compelling, he might 
have turned that much-to-be-desired 
trick of writing a concerto to which 
the virtuosi would be attracted. 
Some of the old favorites are being 
worn pretty thin, but no new piece 
in the form seems capable of taking 
their place in the affection of the 
public. 

Mr. Foss is still young enough to 
he influenced by his elders. There 
is a good deal of Stravinsky, rhyth- 
mically and otherwise, in the first 
movement and some in the last, 


which may on the whole be the most 
original movement of the three, 
even if it is not as well integrated. 
The second movement starts off in 
a manner faintly suggestive of De- 
bussy. Cool woodwinds give the 
music the character of an eclogue, 
and contrast is furnished by an 
inviting section that might bear 
the indication “Tempo di fox trot.” 
There are jazzy touches in the 
finale, too. In fact, in the piece 
as a whole, the rhythmic interest ex- 
ceeds the melodic. Mr. Foss works 
with snippets of melody, some of 
them quite arresting, rather than 
will long-breathed tunes. The or~ 
chestration throughout is highly 
ingenious, with many stigking tonal 


effects. / a Z-df 


The Conterto is extremely diffi- 
cult to play and the composer han- 
dled it with true virtuosity. You 
even suspected that his performance 
had a lot to do with putting the 
piece across. In the hands of a 
more phlegmatic pianist it might 
prove less engrossing. Admirable 
was the support furnished by Mr. 
Burgin and the orchestra and the 
part that the orchestera plays is 
an important one. 

Save for the fact that the horns 
behaved badly in their opening quar- 
tet, Weber’s Overture received an ef- 
fective performance and the Brahms 
Symphony was given a sound read- 
ing though one was reminded at 
times of a statement made long 
ago that Brahms’ orchestration is 
often muddy and hoarse. Only a 
conductor preoccupied with en- 
phony can dispel that impression, 
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C fifth rogram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER Qg, at 2:15 o°’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBeER 10, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


MENDELSSOHN . ....Overture to Shakespeare's 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 


ov eeeeeeeeessess.. Violoncello Concerto in D major 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS x eee Seats, Fantastic Variations 


on a Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


Introduction, Theme and Variations, and Finale 
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Viola Solo: JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 
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Cellist Plays ‘Don Quixote’ 
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And Haydn D Major Concerto 


By Harold Rogers the orches- 


seph de Pasquale, | J 
aes the pro- , Joseph “+ wviolist—gave him op 
am for the Boston’ Symphony | tras frst violist—ave im op 
igpver iy —Richard | portunity al effects. The 
concerts this a guise” —ie 54 | technical and gees especially 
oerngee Pico Ider pieces are) lyrical eee tae their movingly 
ee than pane to “Aj remarkable foi 
Mendelssohn's Ove 


IT + ¢ . le toon, 
nD ! ods, Mr. Pasquaie, 
. , . 5 a nel | Son oO ful Mm QO a , x _ . . . WoO Y - 
Midsummer Nights Dream made his viola speak with 


er in D fr. Bur- 
Haydn’s Cello OST Fmt derful eloquence. And bBo a 
major. if - fe are shy in the. pin iy ap {scabwente eat sad ir 
eens th moderns will here tempos and e aro 
he gegen for enjoyment and standing and dex ¥., 
find a pr ae od ; t, 
. nothing 
‘elaxation. There 1s no’ i 
challenge one’s equanimity, sav SYMPHONY CONCERT 
PALIT OR ating | : ; 
ossibly the bleati anpitiah oi rH 
that represent Don Quixote, en OREY are 
sheep or the wind-mac throug] : continued indisposition 0 
—— ee | ” aga Richard Burgin 1S 
the air. Charles” ag Pepper pair of Sym- 
me conducting ts: and this time only 
bes ‘concerts; 
Peer onservativ' phony concerts, yrogram has 
An pecans a wel. one number of ated comin ntine 
program is indeed to e been changed. Inste Shae ig ee 
but there are those—in the esterday with the Symphonic . bad 
nacre tg tho wouk 7... Franck’s “Redemption, — eer 
inority. to be sure—who from : a ut in its place 
minority, ‘ar’ associate conductor p 
like to hear more contemporar: S5 : 
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eed takes Geers Gecond Pian the ee os ateaniie sched- 
p y Mahied ’s Pianc After it SAREE, . rto in D 
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jer a Aa aretha shawn There major and Strauss agri the 
longer agg of ress that shoulc with Gregor Sep ingens and Joseph 
nae gs ated even at the ex- solo cello Spa erad ty him as_ solo 
not be a rog rigorous listening. de Pasquale joining id thins ohe 
pense of ined this week are viola in the tone poem oi. tuiwatets 
The ap i the baton of Richarc If all concerts a eib pp 4; smoothly 
again un ooh th Charles Muncl = djrection could ereeee eae out- 
ee airaras and was able tc and to such apa pie not ask 
ciibeate in the orchestra's tele- come as this one, w | 


It was good 
nT) a better conductor. %s 
vision program last night. gh te the orchestra playing once 


i ae more in a fashion so completely re- 


ay ; Boston Sym- 
Gregor Piatigorsky, soloist in laxed. This pg Bese haa od 
the Haydn Concerto, produced phony not * sod to have Mr. 
the lustrous tone and demon- ¢ourse it ie FP rte Strauss him- 
ted the technical finesse foi pPpiatigorsky. Rich Pasian eta 
which nes ee uch ieraod ote ruse” wae played he wished 
ist. He combinec “pon Quix | hed as 
cient ana viger with sensitiv. jt would be possible da Ee aK a P 
mga sensuous emotion. gorsky to assume the l id iy he a 
he “Don Quixote”—in whict protagonist. Ne one iy ‘an: he, fone: 
Piatigorsky shared the solos witl ctand it as completely as 
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no one else is capable of making 

any one of the countless musical 

and musico-dramatic 1 Pe SO Com- 
pelling. {{~ 0 -2f 

This is nod just a piece of music; 

it is a tonal drama, without Stage 
or actors, buta drama, nevertheless, 

Yesterday its Progress was vividly 
conveyed by Mr. Burgin and the 
orchestra, by Mr. Piatigorsky as the 
Don, and Mr. De Pasquale as his 
tubby squire, Sancho Panza. Not in 
a long time have we heard so fine a 
performance of “Don Quixote.” By 
the way, the Program book was in 
error in saying that it was Mr. 
Piatigorsky Who played the Solo 
cello here jin this work in March, 
1950. 

Apparently it has not been settled 
to =—everyone’s Satisfaction that 
Haydn, not Anton Kraft, was the 
author of this p major Concerto, 
but whoever composed it (and it 
probably was Haydn), it is a charm- 
ing piece, and yesterday it went 
delightfully, Delightful, too, was 
the performance of Mendelssohn's 
Overture. With Mendelssohn we 
MUSt now pick and choose, but cer- 
tain things are 00 good to he 
passed up. We have not heard 
“Fingal’s Cave” at a Symphony 
COnNCert since 1922 or “The Fair 
Melusine,” Mendelssoh n’s own favo- 
rite among his overtures, since 1906. 

[ don’t Suppose anybody Plays the 

Ophicleide today, though Symphony 

Hall has One in its collection of 

ancient and Obsolete instruments. 

However, the big bass tuba, used 
in 


| Cannot so Suggest the 
| donkey’s bray of Bottom. 


Piatigorsky Symphon y 
Soloist in Strauss and 


fHlaydn; Bur gin Conducts 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Gregor Piatigorsky. undoubtedly 
the biggest Cellist in the world, and 
One of the finest. js Soloist at the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs this week in the Haydn Con- 
Certo and “Don Quixote,” by Rich- 
ard Strauss. Richard Burgin con- 
duets in place of Charles Munch, 
still not sufficiently recovered from 
Ulness- to take on two concerts, 
though he was Slated to appear 
briefly on last evening’s telecast 


from Symphony Hall. The first num- 
ber of the program has been 
changed from the Symphonic piece 
out of Cesar Franck’s “Redemption 
to the Mendelssohn “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture. 
Yesterday’s concert was quite sat- 
isfactory, from start to finish, char- 


acterized by admirable response 
from the orchestra to Mr. Burgin’s 
demands, and a general polish of 
execution and style which for the 
thousandth: (or hundred _ thou- 
Sandth!) time bespoke the Calibre 
Of Boston's tonal glory and the 
Stature of Mr. Burgin, Yet, in all 
exactness, these performances must 
be specified as having been highly 
superior rather than spectacular, 
for there were no virtuoso fire. 
works, orchestrally speaking, 

Mr. Piatigorsky’s interpretation 
of the enormously clever and diffi- 
cult score by Strauss has become 
Well-known here over the years, 
Also over the years, I suspect, it has 
become a little casual, even a little 
Careless, for there were times yes- 
terday when Mr. Piatigorsky’s 
phrasing did not coincide with what 
Strauss marked in the score. Not 
that there was any real distortion, 
just untidiness in little things. 

he same was true to a degree in 
the Haydn Concerto: now and again 
a conspicuous note that fell short of 
the pitch, and an occasional minute 
but perceptible difference in tempo 
between orchestra and soloist. Now 
this may be pettifogging criticism, 
but it is added for the sake of the 
record and because from Mr. Piati- 
Sorsky, one of the world’s great 
Masters of the cello, near-perfection 
is expected. Hf “oO > 

At any rate, ‘all is DldW@igor and 
eloquence were present, together 
with that rich, satiny tone that he 
can make thin as a reed Or Wide as 
a church door. The “role” of San- 
cho Panza was done superbly by 
Joseph De Pasquale, the Boston 
Symphony’s excellent first Viola. 
There was abundant applause for all 
hands, the afternoon long, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Ri. 
chard “od oe conducting, Bave the ff 


Program of the Ist season in Symphony 
Tal] yesterday afternoon. * Piati- 


: re 
Sorsky, cellist, was the soloist. The pro- 
gram: 


Overture to ae Midsummer Night's 
uy SE 966 a cg ec, Mendelssohn 
C Oncerto in Dp siete 


| PSA -**eeeeee, Haydn 
Don Quixote, -, J Strauss 


“Well,” said a fleeting acquaint- 
ance as we al] filed out. of Sym- 
Phony Hall after the concert yes. 


lerday afternoon, “today we ean 
all go home With a smile.” 
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me yr hay ing | Nor L ly enjo yea 
‘Lukas Foss’ Piano Concerto last 
ing as it did three pieces « . 
yody has heard a dozen times be- 
fore, offered the ear no contem- 
porary musical agitations, what- 
ever. So her home-going smile 
was doubtless quite natural al- 
thouzh, in view of the fact that 
Don Quixote had quietly expired 
before her eyes aon git a 
moment or two pefgre, n- 
seemly. {{+/ hi ~$ ( 
' J say before her eyes as well as 
fears because the role of Don 
Quixote, in Strauss" familiar 
‘theme and variations, was again 
belng played by Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, who combines his great tech- 
‘nical gift as a cellist with an equal 
gift as an actor. Indeed, he con 
veys every misadventure of the 
-poor deranged Don with an aston- 
ishing range of facial and physi- 
cal registrations. 

When the Don gallops into a 
flock of sheep believing them to be 
the savage hordes of the Emperor 
Alifanfaron and is rewarded for 
his pains by being stoned by the 
shepherds, Mr. Piatigorsky’s coun- 
tenance reflects the valor of the 
mission. When Quixote is knocked 
senseless by the Pilgrims, whom 
he imagined to be a band of ruf-. 
fiians, Mr. Piatigorsky’s pained, 
amazement at the turn of events| 
is marvelous to. behold. And| 
when at last the sorry knight’s 
mind clears and he meditates' 
peacefully on his demise in an, 
elegiac D major, and dies, the 
cellist’s own collapse is the sad- 
dest thing imaginable. 
FOREMOST CELLIST 
~ Obviously, having been doing 
this famed piece for years and be- 


ing, in the first place, the fore- 
most solo cellist of the day, Mr. 


‘Piatigorsky doesn’t do all this at: 


the expense of his musical per- 
formance. His technique appears 
so effortless (save when a little 
effort lends a little excitement. to 
the occasion), so schooled, so 
meticulous, so experienced and so 
all-encompassing, that it is easy 
to assume playing the cello is a 
relatively simple operation. This 
$ anything but true; no solo in- 
trument but the French horn is 
‘so difficult to manage and, if im- 
properly managed, so revealing of 
its player's deficiencies, as the 
ello So Mr, Piatigorsky’s play- 
ing is the last word in contem- 
porary achievement. vi 
trouble ‘is there isn’t a wide 
‘repertoire for the cello to 


Pee 
ae 


well’ as the Haydn Concerto that 
‘preceded it, would be a little-em- 
barrassing to ask. Yet there is 
little reward in bringing out con- 
temporary works; nobody cares 
much about hearing them and, as- 


suming they weren't terribly well 


liked, Mr. Piatigorsky would 
doubtless take the blame. Inas- 


‘much as the fortunes for the vir- 
tuoso solist are such that he can 
go in no direction but down, he 
would be ill advised to risk a con- 
temporary concerto that, in any 
‘ease, would hardly employ the in- 
strument in its great capacity to 
sing. 

The wonder, then, is that Mr. 
Piatigorsky never fails to inform 
the same old things with all the 
ardor and urgency of a man who 
is bringing them out for the first 
time. It is the mark of his stat- 
ure that he never lets down, never 
conveys ennui, never ceases to find 
and project something new ‘and 
vital. It may be added that Jo- 
seph De Pasquale, doing the viola 
role of Sancho, never played more 
beautifully; his Sancho was in 
every respect the equal of his 
pathetic master. And it may be 
further added that both the 


Haydn and the Strauss were or-' 


chestrally perfection under Mr. 
Burgin’s” self-effacing direction. 
The Overture to Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
though thrice-familiar as a Pops 
offering, was given a magical per- 
formance, incidentally. The or- 
chestra is out of town next week, 


‘returning on the 23d under Pierre 
Monteux. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 
SS ntneeestenseseneesoree, 


Sixth “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemprr 23, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24, at 8: 30 O'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
(Orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi) 
MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. g in A minor, “Scottish,” 

Andante con moto; Alle 3 
Vivace non troppo 
Adagio 


Op. 56 


gro uN poco agitato 


Allegro vivacissimo: Allegro maestoso assai 


(Played without pause) 


INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” 
Angelic Concert (“Matthias the Painter”) 


Entombment 
Temptation of St. Anthony 


Cit 6 ee wih ek ak Ee le Till Eulens 


after the Old-fashioned, Roguish Ecoet's, Mare pranks 


Manner, in Rondo Form 
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She was, I am sure, reproaching 
me for having thoroughly enjoyed 
Lukas Foss’ Piano Concerto last 
week, and this program, contain- 
ing as it did three pieces every- 
body has heard a dozen times be- 
fore, offered the ear no contem- 
porary musical agitations, what- 
ever. So her home-going smile 
was doubtless quite natural al- 
thouzh, in view of the fact that 
Don Quixote had quietly expired 
before her eyes and ears only a 


moment or cig fee ‘e, a little yn- 
seemly. {{/~/ ~$ | jir~aloh 

I say before her eyes as well as 
ears because the role of Don 
Quixote, in Strauss’ familiar 
theme and variations, was again 
being played by Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, who combines his great tech- 
nical gift as a cellist with an equal 
gift as an actor. Indeed, he con 
veys every misadventure of the 
poor deranged Don with an aston- 
ishing range of facial and physi- 
eal registrations. 

When the Don gallops into a 
flock of sheep believing them to be 
the savage hordes of the Emperor 
Alifanfaron and is rewarded for 
his pains by being stoned by the 
shepherds, Mr. Piatigorsky’s coun- 
tenance refiects the valor of the 
mission. When Quixote is knocked 
senseless by the Pilgrims, whom 
he imagined to be a band of ruf- 
fiians, Mr. Piatigorsky’s pained 


amazement at the turn of events: 


is marvelous to behold. And 


when at last the sorry knight’s: 
mind clears and he meditates' 


peacefully on his demise in an 
elegiac D major, and dies, the 
cellist’s own collapse is the sad- 
dest thing imaginable. 


FOREMOST CELLIST 


Obviously, having been doing, 
this famed piece for years and be-| 


ing, in the first place, the fore- 


most solo cellist of the day, Mr. 


Piatigorsky doesn’t do all this at 
the expense of his musical per- 
formance. His technique appears 
so effortless (save when a little 
effort lends a little excitement to 
‘the occasion), so schooled, so 
‘meticulous, so experienced and so 
all-encompassing, that it is easy 
to assume playing the cello is a 
‘relatively simple operation. This 
is anything but true; no solo in- 
‘strument but the French horn is 
so difficult to manage and, if im- 
‘properly managed, so revealing of 
its plaver’s deficiencies, as the 
‘cello. So Mr. Piatigorsky’s play- 
ing is the last word in contem- 
porary achievement. 

The trouble is there isn’t a wide 
enough repertoire for the cello to 


stimulate and inspire a man of 


‘Mr. Piatigorsky’s technical and 
re-creative equipment) How many 
‘times he has played this work, as 
‘well as the Haydn Concerto that 
preceded it, would be a little. em- 
barrassing to ask. Yet there is 
little reward in bringing out con- 
temporary works; nobody cares 
much about hearing them and, as- 
suming they weren't terribly well 
liked, Mr. Piatigorsky would 


doubtless take the blame, Inas- 


much as the fortunes for the vir- 


‘tuoso solist are such that he can 
go in no direction but down, he 
would be ill advised to risk a con- 


temporary concerto that, in any 
case, would hardly employ the in- 
strument in its great capacity to 
sing. 

The wonder, then, is that Mr. 
Piatigorsky never fails to inform 
the same old things with all the 
ardor and urgency of a man who 
is bringing them out for the first 
time. It is the mark of his stat- 
ure that he never lets down, never 
conveys ennui, never ceases to find 
and project something new and 
vital. It may be added that Jo- 
seph De Pasquale, doing the viola 
role of Sancho, never played more 
beautifully; his Sancho was in 
every respect the equal of his 
pathetic master. And it may be 
further added that both the 
Havdn and the Strauss were or- 
chestrally perfection under Mr. 
Burgin’s” self-effacing direction. 
The Overture to Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
though thrice-familiar as a Pops 
offering, Was given a magical per- 
formance, incidentally. The or- 
chestra 1s out of town next week, 
returning on the 23d under Pierre 
Monteux. 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Szxth “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 23, At 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24, at 8: 30 O'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
(Orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi) 
MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. g in A minor, ‘Scottish,’ 

[. Andante con moto: Allegro un | 
II. Vivace non troppo 
Ilf. Adagio 
IV. 


' Op. 56 


Poco agitato 


Allegro vivacissimo; 
sro vivacissimo; Allegro maestoso assai 


(Played without pause) 


INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” 
ii i (Matthias the Painter’’) 


Entombment 
Temptation of St. Anthony 


Till Eulenspiegel’ 


s Merry P 
», Roguish M YF TOnas, 


anner, in Rondo Form 
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Monteux at Symphony 


Guest Conductor Heard 
‘n Varied Program 


By Harold Rogers 
Variety was the keynote es 
Pierre Monteux’s program yer- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The eminent guest angen 
his last season as regu ay Pan 
ductor of the San icy “org Hysol 
phony Orchestra) took ome ° = 
Symphony through hand eal 
Bach, Mendelssohn, — 4 fhe 
and Richard Strauss. rise hc 
matic masks of comedy an dh - 
id eae ae, Abt, Badin and 
: ings — WV. ssohn an 
ccs for the laughter age hg 
and Hindemith for a ee ~ 
The Bach Passacaglia a : 
Fugue in C minor, as se ogg ted om 
by Ottorino Respighi, 1s a hy ae 
production that sounds elthe1 . 
Bach or Respighi according to : Ae 
concept entertained by the era 
ductor. Fortunately Monteux aly 
it as Bach; but even so, — : 
arrangement (made in J. , 7 
still too luscious to be thor a ily 
in key with the master s sty ae 
In Monteux’s hand the passa 
caglia took on a ‘agg 
gency and rose to an egy B 
climax as he kept the lines a 
The fugue was equally peer 
sive and a. fl out_into a glo- 


rious chord. fi~ -2/ 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony No, 3 
in A minor, which came next, 1s 


in the composer’s sunniest vein, 
replete with titillating tremolos 
on the strings and pervaded by 
his youthful enthusiasm, What 
dramatic substance is to be found 
lies mainly in the develcpment 
section of the final movement: the 
symphony takes hold of the im- 
agination firmly at that point. 
Though nicknamed the “Scot- 
tish,” only the main theme of the 
second movement, carried by the 
woodwinds as if bagpipes is truly 
reminiscent of the Scots. But un- 
der the steady Monteux beat the 
work emerged ingratiatinsly es- 
pecially the majestic finale. 


Monteux next served %, : 
entree—the symphony that $y 
Hindemith extracted Brut yh 
from his opera, Mathis Ger 
Mahler.” The three covthipgonrbieg 
musically represent three ae : 
ings done for an altar piece bj 
Matthias Grunwald, a German 
painter of the sixteenth century. 

In the opening “Angelic a 
cert” Hindemith, whose — 
might be characterized as — 
medieval or neo - Renaissance, 
chose to have his angels | es 
in intervals of fourths, ps os 
than conventional angelic t des 
and sixths, and the we ° 
punctuated their praises —$ 
few blasts that do not og a 
one of music of the spheres. bu 


even with his use of te sidrgarede 
he succeeds in capturing te 
medieval mood of the Nativity. 
The sho.t middle movement, 
“Entombment,’ is marked by a 
slow processional and a me 
threnody sung by the woodwin S. 
The symphony culminates, 1n 
the final “Temptation ol thio 
Anthony,” with an intensely 
gripping and emotional agar er 
The myriad diabolic fornis tha 
plague Anthony are delineated wy 
Hindemith by urgent, forward- 
moving rhythms, syncopated rear 
postulations from the brass, ant 
speedy figures on the strings. 
Toward the end of the move- 
ment the heavenly light begins 
to dawn with the statement 
of the hymn tune, “Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem,” and St. Antnony 
finds his rescicn7ent treedom on 
a D-flat major chord. 
; Mointeux.” who had been 
making masterful use _ ofl his 
baton throughout the afternoon, 
concluded his program with a 
witty rendition of Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. 
It was a jolly fillip, though the 
program could have done quite 
well without it. Listeners would 
have left the hall with St. 





Anthony's wiurnpa ringing satis- 


factorily in their ears—perhaps 
even more so than with Till’s 
ignominious end. 


Perfect Afternoon at 
the Symphony, With 


Monteux Conducting 
| By CYRUS DURGIN 


lt was just about a perfect after- 
noon at the Boston Symphony con- 
cert yesterday, with Pierre Monteux 
making his first appearance in the 
regular” series during his current 


Visit as guest conductor. 

This was a perfect afternoon-— 
or as nearly that as you are likely 
to get in this life—because there 
was so much polish, elegance and 
correctness in the way everything 


& 


was played. There were no extreme 
tempos, nothing forced or exagger- 
ated, nothing scamped or under- 
stated, This sort of music-making 
is possible only with a great con- 
ductor and a great orchestra. 

The program, too, was remarkably 
varied, ranging from the Respighij 
orchestration of Bach’s C minor 
Passacaglia and Fugue. tbrough 
Mendelssohn's “Seotch”’ Symphony 
and Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler” 
to Richard Strauss of ‘Till Fulen- 
splegel.” Each of these pieces has 
its own solid merit. Untd-F 

As a conductor off the most in- 
telligent and sensitive musicianship, 
controlled by a moderation pe- 
culiarly and personally his own. 
Mr. Monteux is not a rousing in- 
terpreter, “Till.” for example, has 
had more excitement with other 
conductors. But the sheer beauty 
of sound, the uninterrupted line of 
the music, the neatness with which 


this tricky score was unfolded, 
were full compensation. 
On the other hand. it wa amazing 


how the “Monteux touch” brought 
an unusual, warming glow to Men- 


'delssohn’s rather faded old Sym- 


phony. Perhaps it was because 
nothing spectacular was attempted 
that this work. less Vivacious than 
Mendelssohn's “Italian” Symphony, 
though more. spirited than the 
“Reformation,” took on the illusion 
of new life. Or perhaps it was the 
pervading clarity, almost a trans- 
parence, so dominant a feature of 
Monteux’s work, that did the trick. 

Generally Speaking, weight and 


thickness dull the performance of 
orchestral music. With Monteux 
there is no weight and no thickness. 
save the specific gravity and the 
texture natural and appropriate to 
each composition. This was Vividly 
apparent in the Bach-Respighi 








transcription, a work natively mas- 
sive, yet.in which, as Monteux reads 
it, you can hear everything going on. 

But the most forceful proof of 
Monteux’ versatility came with the 


three symphonic excerpts from the. 


‘Hindemith opera “Mathis der 
|\Maler.” This is astringent, linear, 
‘un-sentimental, sharply etched mu- 
‘Sic, inescapably of the modern 
jtemper. Such music requires, for 
‘its re-creation, not only a virtuoso 
;orchestra, but conducting that is 
(technically direct and impersonal 
of expression. This music cannot be 
'“interpreted,” it just has to be 
‘played, with high regard for de- 
‘tails and the over-all line. Then it 
emerges as a modern masterpiece. 


Yesterday it sounded exactly like 
that. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It was a splendid gesture to bring 
Pierre Monteux back as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony last | 
season and a further step in the 
right direction .to engage him in 
that capacity for the present one. 
Mr. Monteux conducted the concert 
of last Tuesday and that of yvester- 
day afternoon and he will remain on 
the job through a week from to- 
morrow when he repeats the pro- 
gram of vesterday and this evening. 
As proof of the internationalism of 
music, the French-born conductor 
iS Offering at this sixth pair of con- 
certs an all-German program. And 
let it be said right now that his 
French blood did not prevent him 
from giving the right pace and 
accent, the proper mood and spirit 
to Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in 

C minor, as orchestrated by Res- 
Pighi, the “Scottish” Symphony of 
Mendelssohn, Hindemith’s “Mathis 
der Maler,” and Strauss’ Til] 
Eulenspiegel,” ff ~o Yo f 

The last-named composer has 
fared pretty well this season. Thus 
far, we have heard 
Transfiguration” from Mr. Munch, 
“Don Quixote” 
now “Til]” 
“Death 
Unlike 


the piece makes 
per se, and that 
music should do. 

The same is tr 
so-called svmpho) 


Sense as music 
IS what program 


ue of Hindemith’s 
ly. It does one no 
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paintings or at least a reproduction 
of them, yet you can virtually forget 


| ire: and. enjoy the “Angelic Con- , ’ | wan | j CHARLES MUNC H, Music Director 
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cert,” the “Entombment” and the 
“Temptation of St. Anthony” for. 
the spendid music that they are. 
We cannct tell yet which works of 
Hindemith will survive, but cer- 
tainly this is one that is bound to 
live. It has melodic strength, it is 
firmly built and we can only marvel 
‘at the composer’s contrapuntal skill. 
The third programmatic piece, 
Mendelssohn’s “Scottish,” exacts 
even less from the listener in this 
respect. We can remember with 
pfofit that the introduction was 
inspired by the composer’s visit to 
Holyrood, with its touching remind- 
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ers of Mary Queen of Scots. We can 

hink, if we wish to, of the storm 

in the coda of the first movement 

as taking place on a Scottish heath, 

and see the warlike clans in the : 

finale. The Symphony stands up as rae? ‘ee 

music—to the extent that it does 

stand up. The first movement and ! NTEUX 

the Scherzo, the one really Scottish 

movement, are still all right; the 

Adagio and the finale have begun m 

to fade, though the A major pas- two favorite: old standbys in 
sage tacked on to the latter still Mendelssohn’s grateful little Scot- 
sounds. And it is probably true tish Symphony and Strauss’ un- 
that, in spite of its fine points, the lendingly satisfying “Till” and, 
work as a whole is inferior to the as a traditional curtain-raiser, 


“Italian.” And speaking of things ‘Bach’s C minor Passacaglia and ee oe ya oe Y ie Y 
Italian, ene can question the taste Fugue in Resphigi’s orchestral q i d hh} ENT? my IRST Py" 1 AS ON idee ae LY 91-19 42 
in Respighi's orchestration of the transcription. Nobody could pos- © | ~ . 
te eee * almost too lsibly listen to this program and mi Fiv e O 

, the music, as MUSIC, 18 igo ho feeling he hadn’t_ been © R | 
magnificent, and that is what really . “ 4 | pen C 1Car sals 
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Next, the orchestra wa qi : 
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harm to have seen the Gruenewald 
paintings or at least a reproduction 
of them, vet you can virtually forget 
them and enjoy the “Angelic Con- 
cert,” the “Entombment” and the 
“Temptation of St. Anthony” for 
the spendid music that they are. 
We cannct tell yet which works of 
Hindemith will survive, but cer- 
tainly this is one that is bound to 
live. It has melodic strength, it is 
firmly built and we can only marvel 
at the composer’s contrapuntal skill. 

The third programmatic piece, 
Mendelssohn’s “Scottish,” exacts 
even less from the listener in this 
respect. We can remember with 
profit that the introduction was 
inspired by the composer’s visit to 
Holyrood, with its touching remind- 


ers of Mary Queen of Scots. We can 
think, if we wish to, of the storm 
in the coda of the first movement 
as taking place on a Scottish heath, 
and see the warlike clans in the 
finale. The Symphony stands up as 
music—to the extent that it does 
stand up. The first movement and 
the Scherzo, the one really Scottish 
movement, are still all right; the 
Adagio and the finale have begun 
to fade, though the A major pas- 
sage tacked on to the latter still 
sounds. And it is probably true 
that, in spite of its fine points, the 
work as a whole is inferior to the 
“Italian.” And speaking of things 
Italian, one can question the taste 
in Respighis orchestration of the 
Bach Passacaglia: it is almost too 
inflated. But the music, as music, is 
magnificent, and that is what really 
matters. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Pierre Monteux conducting, 
gave the sixth program of the 7i1st 
season in Symphony Hall yester- 


day afternoon. The program: 


Fugue in C minor 
Passacaglia and 24 2 C menor oni 
Symphony No. 3 in A minor, OP. 6 

Mendelssohn 
‘“‘Mathis de Maler’ Hindemith 
Till Eulenspiegel Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Pierre Monteux returned yes- 


terday afternoon to give us one of 
the most typical examples of the 
contemporary symphonic concert 
it would be possible to imagine. 
Everything was entirely in or- 
der: The program contained one 
“modern” work in the Hindemith 
(though it’s now old enough and 
familiar enough to disturb no one), 


PIERRE } 


two favorite old standbys in 
Mendelssohn’s grateful little Scot- 
tish Symphony and Strauss’ un- 
endingly satisfying “Till” and, 
as a traditional curtain-raiser, 
Bach’s C minor Passacaglia and 


‘Fugue in Resphigi’s orchestral 


transcription. Nobody could pos- 
sibly listen to this program and 
eo home feeling he hadn’t_ been 
musically requited.1("® 4 “9 

Next, the orchestra was Kale 
solutely the top of its form. Even 
the most acute ears could have 
detected nothing sufficiently out 
of order to be worth the mention. 
The technical aspects of the play- 
ing in every choir, indeed, every 
chair, were as near perfection it- 
self as so large an ensemble could 
ever produce in live concert. 

Then Mr. Monteux himself was 
at the peak of his form, though 
it is much to be doubted he 15 
ever anything else. Thus the or- 
chestral textures were perfectly 
integrated, the balances were 
incomparably sensitive, the clarity 
of voice from top to bottom and 
from inside out were no less then 
crystalline, the tone qualities 
warm and radiant throughout and 
the climaxes powerful but never 
out of control. It was, in short 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Masic Dérector 
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the ultimate in the big-time live 
concert of our times. 

It is at this point the music 
critic usually inserts the inevl- 
table “but” or to knock the whole 
thing down flat. There is no “but” 
in this notice, and to point out 


that for all its soundness the con- 
cert was not a really stimulating 
one as a musical experience must 


not be construed so. 
It could hardly be otherwise 


for the visiting conductor to fail to 
do the things he knows best and 
best knows the audience loves 
best. So it may merely be said here 
that to live with this sort of a pro- 


gram week in and week out would 
prove pretty tiresome and advance 
the cause of music not one inch. 
On the contrary, I am sure it 
would, in the end, kill the living 
symphony concert for good and all. 

Having noted this, let me orice 
again mention the incredible musi- 
cianship of Pierre Monteux. His 
style is entirely without manner- 
ism; he stands solidly planted on 
the conductor’s stand, his feet 
slightly apart. He may, on occa~- 
sion, lean forward a little or turn 
slightly to face his string choirs 
(it may be mentioned he re-seated 
the orchestra, second violins to the 
right outside, cellos to the left in- 
side, etc.), but there is never a 
trace of physical emotion. He does 
what he does with his stick, and 


his baton technique is probably 
without parallel today. 

Mr. Monteux’s program next 
week offers no less than eight 
pieces, five by Wagner and three 
by Debussy. Nobody can seem to 
remember how long it is since a 
program containing this many 
pieces has been heard at the regu- 
lar concerts, but I’d venture t 
guess at least 30. /-2 ¥-9/ 


et ee ee ee ee le —. ~ 
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Munch Recuperating From Illness in N. ee 


Dr. Charles Munch, conductor oi 


rect the orchestra at the regularly 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1s scheduled concerts next week. 
*onvalescing in a New York hotel 
from a virus infection. 

Although the 60-year-old maestro 
has two nurses in attendance, Bos- 
Gon associates gave assurance last 


puent that he is Se ating {‘sgtis- 
actorily.” ® _ Slate 
Pierre Monae fio as been 


guest conductor this week, will dl- 
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Pierre Monteux chose equal por- fects in “Daybreak”; and the | 
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guest conductor was fostering 
either a foolish whim or an act 
of genius. But when he conducted 
this” rogram with the Boston 


i 
+ 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon, the correspondences 
between these Titans of German 
and French music became logi- 
cally clear. Monteux was prompt- 
€d by genius, of that there can be 
no doubt. 
Bice f 

Each composer founded a 
school and brought it to a culmi- 
nation that admitted of no further 
development. Each was an icono- 
clast, destroying nearly every 


tradition except a sense of tonality, : 


but exhausting nearly every mod- 
ulative deyice hat topality can be 


put to. «fa 
P Their S 4c rd ad on uw & al- 


most diametrically opposed. Yes- 
terday’s concert in Symphony 
Hall might be likened to the eat- 
ing of Sauerbraten and potato 
pancakes with a charming com- 
panion who is perfumed with 
Chanel No. 5. The fragrances do 
not blend, but they are not of- 
fensive when mingled. 


Monteux’s Wagner is dry, di- 


vorced from emotionalism, and 
a pleasure to listen to. How re-— 


splendent were 


Prelude to how opu- 


magnificent 


d the shimmering 

ebussy’s music to 

of Gabriele qd’An- 

‘Le Martyre de Saint 

Monteux apparently 

with the tip of his 

does in any other 

N’ he inscribes each 

nuance, each mounting 

crescendo. From this score he 

Save a vibrant. reading of “The 

‘Court of the Lillies,” the “Dance 
‘Of Bestasy,” and the Finale. 

' A ee 


5 ss ner to Wagner again with ex- 
Dts from “GOotterdimmerung.” 


up like thunder. James Stagli- 
pe horn solos in “Siegfried’s 
Death Music” were eloquently 
brought off, as were the orotund 
passages for the four Wagner 


tubas. ct 
The post-intermission period 


opened with Debussy’s “Gigues, ’ 
a delicate dithyramb fashioned of 


spun glass, it would seem, the 
rhythms so fragile they shatter 
before they become too violent. 
This score was companioned by 
the equally gossamer “Jeux,” the 
ballet Debussy wrote for Dia- 
ghilev’s Ballet Russe, danced by 


‘Nijinsky. Monteux (who con- 


~<a 


ducted the Paris premiére in 
1913) brought the evanescent 
scintillations of this episode score 
into vivid focus. 


t+ 4 


Debussy’s fragile music made 
way for the chanting pilgrims of 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. Wag- 
ner, who seldom has his day in 
Symphony Hall, sang forth in all 
his bombastic glory. One ecstatic 
lady, during the final applause. 
exclaimed that it took her back 
40 years. Monteux made the 


“Tannhauser” a memory worth 
reviving. 


eyeventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 30, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 1, at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


WAGNER Prelude to “Parsifal’”’ 


DEBUssy Excerpts (Act I) from “Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien” 


(Mystery Play by Gabriele d’Annunzio) 
Prelude: The Court of the Lilies 


Dance of Ecstasy and Finale 


Excerpts from “Gotterdammerung” 
Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Siegfried’s Death Music 


INTERMISSION 


DEBussy ,’ Images No. 1 


(‘““Jeux,” Poéme Dansé 


WAGNER Overture to ‘“Tannhiuser” 
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Compositions by 


Wagner and Debussy Share Program 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


By Harold Rogers 


It seemed at the outset—when 
Pierre Monteux chose equal por- 
tions of Wagner and Debussy for 
the same program—that our noted 
guest conductor was fostering 
either a foolish whim or an act 
of genius. But when he conducted 
this program with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
aiternoon, the correspondences 
between these Titans of German 
and French music became logi- 
cally clear. Monteux was prompt- 
ed by genius, of that there can be 
no doubt, 

Yee ee 

Each composer founded a 
school and brought it to a culmi- 
nation that admitted of no further 
development. Each was an icono- 
Clast, destroying neariy every 
tradition except a sense of tonality, 
but exhausting nearly every mod- 
ulative deyice that tonality can be 
put to. /2- 3 1 faith 

Their styles, 12 vever, are al- 
most diametrieally opposed. Yes- 
terday’s concert in Symphony 
Hall might be likened to the eat- 
ing of Sauerbraten and potato 
pancakes with a charming com- 
panion who is perfumed with 
Chanel No. 5. The fragrances do 
not blend, but they are not of- 
fensive when mingled, 


Monteux’s Wagner is dry, di-' 


vorced from emotionalism, and 
a pleasure to listen to. How re- 
splendent were the brasses in the 
Prelude to “Parsifal,” how opu- 
lent the cellos, how magnificent 
the Dresden amens! 

Next we heard the shimmering 
textures of Debussy’s music to 
the first act of Gabriele qd’An- 
nunzio’s “Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien.” Monteux apparently 
indicates more with the tip of his 
baton than he does in any other 
way. With it he inscribes each 
delicate nuance, each mounting 
crescendo. From this score he 
gave a vibrant reading of “The 
Court of the Lillies,” the “Dance 
of Ecstasy,” and the Finale. 

Pb. £Z 


Then to Wagner again with ex- 
cerpts from “GOtterdimmerung,” 


The conductor achiefed some 
marvelous subito pianissimo ef- 
fects in “Daybreak”; and the 


dawn, as Mr. Kipling said, came 
up like thunder. James Stagli- 
ano’s horn solos in “Siegfried’s 
Death Music” were eloquently 
brought off, as were the orotund 
passages for the four Wagner 
tubas. ene . 

The post-intermission period 
opened with Debussy’s “Gigues, ’ 
a delicate dithyramb fashioned of 
spun glass, it would seem, the 
rhythms so fragile they shatter 
'before they become too violent. 
This score was companioned by 
the equally gossamer “Jeux,” the 
ballet Debussy wrote for Dia- 
ghilev’s Ballet Russe, danced by 
Nijinsky. Monteux (who con- 
ducted the Paris premiére in 
1913) brought the evanescent 
scintillations of this episode score 
into vivid focus. 


De Ae: 


Debussy’s fragile music made 
way for the chanting pilgrims of 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. Wag- 
ner, who seldom has his day in 


_ Symphony Hall, Sang forth in all 


his bombastic glory. One ecstatic 
lady, during the final applause. 
exclaimed that it took her back 
4) years. Monteux made _ the 
“Tannhauser” a memory worth 
reviving. 


eyeventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMser 30, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Con ducting 


WAGNER Prelude to “‘Parsifal’’ 


DEBUSSY Excerpts (Act I) from “Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien” 


(Mystery Play by Gabriele d’Annunzio) 
Prelude: The Court of the Lilies 
Dance of Ecstasy and Finale 


WAGNER Excerpts from ~Gotterdammerung” 


Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Siegfried’s Death Music 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY \““Gigues,” Images No. 1 


“Jeux,” Poéme Dansé 


WAGNER Overture to ‘“Tannhiuser”’ 





t ; the Over- = | 
Yesterday afternoon the impressions as they are all done 


§ plendid W agner and again new and muscular, heroic | ture to Wagner’s ‘“Tannhauser”’ with: such regularity everywhere 


and exalted. Never in my memory once again brought a symphony they are thrice familiar. They 


was the Death Musi¢e of Sicotr-* we 
Debussy by P sph ir made so exciting. As for the : concert to a close, but this time don't exactly bore, as in-person 


Monteux at Symphony “Tannhauser” Overture, that faded q the stage was not decked with performances of them are infre- 
Savant erodtem in ‘the Feiday- victim of 10,000 desultory readings Hicvavn ahal tHaee “Mua Mke tne quent at these concerts, for it is 
Saturday series, by the Boston Symphony glowed and shimmered, its bright ers a gs, always interesting to see how. they 


reneere. as Symonony Porters wre colors and its young passion re- an informal reception of several go. And it may be said they went 


lude to “Parsifal’; Debussy: Two Ex- stored, thousand admirers. For’ times wonderfully well yesterday. The 
‘erpte ttom “The Martyrdom of St. Se- rj “Sai stian” 3 n 0 i 
bastian”: Wagner: Daybreak and Sieg- What with the “Saint Sebastian : have changed; sentimental public brasses have seldom been so im- 


fried’s Rhine Journey, agd Siegfried’s excerpts, “Gigues” and “Jeux,” : : wee 
Death Music trom “Gotterdammerung”; this was a very large amount of | displays of emotion are out of posing, the strings so brilliant and 


rere 4 ee cee | aenEr: , for one afternoon, espe- fashion. Yet the audience’s emo- so rapturous. But Wagner’s gi- 
shige CYRUS DURGIN mally tibes they a a ae ‘tauch Bib tions must have been about the gantic utterances rather pass one 
You ol.gie can tell, On paper, a the same style, having been com- Same as they were on that April by these days; the heroic emo- 
program devoted to familiar Wag- posed within three consecutive afternoon 27 years ago. tions of grief in the Funeral Mu- 
ner and less familiar Debussy had years. Wagner, contrariwise, was For this was once again a fare- sic, the pious Amens of Parsifal 
not looked especially interesting. represented by three distinct styles : well to Pierre Monteux, one of the and the pompous conceits of Tann- 
In fact, it seemed a little too com- Nonetheless, as you would ex- towering giants of music in our hauser seem pretty contrived and 
fortable, like old shoes. But when pect from so Gallic a Frenchman, day and virtually the last of a self-conscious. This is not to say 
that program came to actual per- they were done with verve and race of musician-conduct h they still don’t make their effect: 
formance, by Pierre Monteux and delicacy, strength and fire, accord- Fey an-Conauctors wno you can’t employ 110 men as Wa : 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra ing to the various demands of the place the inspiration of the com- ner does and put your sisdiendat 
yesterday afternoon, it proved one composer, who, it does no harm to _sorglbvmeg) Pini aes Oe Sleep. Its mind ma d to 
of the most captivating, even ex- repeat, was no languid painter of orchestra above their own. Times note ‘thee Santa Cl y wander to 
citing, concerts of the recent past. amorphous pastels. Best of all, : have changed in that respect, too; t sade aus, according 
The reason is plain: splendid play- Debussy’s oftentimes intricate and audiences today, bred on the more + . eng let advertisement, plays 
ing by the virtuosi of this orches- always subtle rhythms were firmly incandescent choreographic style e cello left handed, but Wag- 
tra, and superlative conducting by and deftly traced. Oa of conducting are not likely to ner 1s still in command. 
a great master of the art. | In short, another practically per- prefer Monteux’s stolidity, Nor. And so, with the Overture to 
2 ar Alegre _ not egret the HOGS .AESEROSH, for that matter, are they likely to bnew toed. Monteux once 
| . ee OF Giving hall to | recognize in it the veritable prod- sain takes his leave of ‘Boston. 


Wagner and half to Debussy, but , wr ; + Ne lags But if he’ll only romise to com 
had arranged the various pieces Symphony Concert igy of musicianship that it is; we back to us once ‘mare we'll me 


so that they formed more or less The Boston Symphony orchestra, Pierre shall doubtless not see the like what we ec d b 
the ers . , met i by the seventh i ; , an do about decking 
ofan axorensve continuity, 1 is ER Rear weebyaaien’ © of Monteur’s baton technique, the the hall" with flags and lowers 
beta at one oO r. Was eux s a Wet afternoon... e oe eal” | “a oe adie cCiarity oO 1S Ors | There’s no one we'd rather do it 
€ composers is Wagner (the Debussy..Excerpts from ‘‘Le Martyre de chestral textures and the un-| for, of that ] ‘ed ' 
other being Brahms), and that is cas: The Court of ute challenged taste of his musical or, Or that he may be very sure! 
| ; : : Prelude: The ourt oO NE sult ) - p . 
Oe gga 1 ghee ler gy light wDance of Ecstasy, and Finale ss mer- conceptions for some time to come. 
If the incense-laden Prelude to Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey an ole gon eh ark SYMPHONY CONCERT 
“Parsifal” is dragged, the effect is Siegfried’s Death Music : 7 : ViCi) | 
terribly Tas acy But Mr. Mon- apenee oY HE 48 Gignes, ..  poeme Danse Debussy, Wagner got much the) BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
teux took it at just the right pace. Wagner Overture to “Tannhause! better of it save in the marvelous When Pierre Monteux ended his 
and the dedicated majesty of. the Bv RUDOLPH ELIE : > excerpts from the Martyrdom of five-year term as conductor of the 
seemg was renewed, Once again, Tt je 1 at 1924. The oc- st. Sebastian,” which represent Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
abd os in every composition, the , mee f the Debussy at the absolute peak of April, 1924, the last piece on his 
Bitte cleat tents a aie ew casion was the final concert of the : his inspiration. “‘Gigues’’ makes a final program was the Overture to 
upon the utmost neil Widen of sa Boston Symphony orchestra for : pleasant impression, as_ indeed Ra hass re azepe il No doubt, the per- 
semble, were pleasurably felt and the season, On the program were does the concert version of “Jeux, ae ee Gee ae fine as the one we 
of the greatest importance. Equally Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, De- | the ballet music to a tennis game. noon. Aft ag 1 mm yesterday after- 
important was his instinct for ex- MERE Sa he ¢ a Faun,” Yet neither offers too much sub- Rit teen a 1 this time, it would be 
actly correct speed. ja-(- 2. bussy’s “Afternoon of a stance especially when contrasted lmicult to be certain. But at least, 
There is somethifé that of yesterday, was the sound- 


primal and Carpenter's “Adventures in a Per- aie with the heavier proclamations of 


of the fresh morning of the leg- ambulator,” and the Overture to : Wagner. est one that we have heard at the 


endary world in the music of Wag- a a - 7 neh a Symphony Concerts since. 

ner’s “Nibelungen Ring.” They are Wagner’s ‘“Tannhauser. eux, in fact, for all its Mr. Monteux followed that great. 
eae ag aig be sensed aoe my When it was over, as Earle : charming sound effects, its pi- 17 weneeien, Karl Muck, and even 
cerned. u ey are there, an r oa a . . ] 

they have survived too recut Johnson relates it in his “Sym quancies and elegant humor, much all Gp ony nO es: lg 
ence Soother, case of these phony Hall, Boston,” “several needs the ballet; as a concert piece we were not going to be greatly 
amiliar orchestral excerpts, and he con- : it seems 7 ‘ im ; 
| the soiling mud of nonsensical thousand admirers shook t | over-refined, spun-out, pressed with the fact. I won't 


‘quasi-ideological notion which ductor’s hand on the flower- and even fussy. Its final bars, how- say that Koussevitsky never did 


; ‘Te: % . . " ) ; 1 , Ww i 
‘were read into the “Ring” during flag-decked stage during a two- : ever, with their witticisms, make the baat Marke Mr Manaws 


the ghastly ni it- . ' ir poi 

we Sears.” ghimare of the Hit hour informal reception; the trus- : pag roasts ee ee Pid leave one venture with him a happy one. 
ore Lay uch blemish, tees, Major Higginson’s widow, : than unfavorable i nl epiear ps oe sar ig » yesterday Mr. 

an one wi such triumphant rs ; onteux appeared in this Wagner- 
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matist. The other Wagner numbers 
on this seventh program are the 
Prelude to “Parsifal” and two ex- 
cerpts from “Goetterdammerung” : 
the Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey sequence and the Death 
Music of Siegfried, while Debussy 
is represented by two excerpts from 
Act I of “The Marytyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian” and by “Gigues” and the 
ballet, “Jeux.” 


In the matter of interpretation 
and performance Mr. Monteux was 
quite as successful with the music 
of his countryman as he was with 
that of Wagner. If the former came 
off second best, it was because he 
was represented by some of his 
lesser works. “La Mer” or the Noc- 
turnes, or the Prelude to the 
“Faun” would have stood up bet- 
ter in comparison with the Wag- 
ner numbers in between. which 
these other Debussy pieces were 
sandwiched. However, there is a 
certain kinship between the “Saint 
Sebastian” music and “Parsifal,” 
the mysticism of the one owing 
not a little to that quality in the 
other, and if “Gigues”’ and “Jeux” 
are not the first-rate Debussy, they 
are both fascinating studies in 
orchestral timbres and in rhythm- 
their melodic content, jn _ other 


words, is slight. Lec, 5S, 
This fortnight under Mr. Mone 
teux has been a joy. There has been 
some demurring that his programs 
have not contained more in the 
way of contemporary novelty, 
though he has given us both Hin- 
demith and Stravinsky. He has, 
however, presented things that lots 
of people like to hear. And he has 
let us see just how well our orches- 
tra can play and how well it can 
be made to sound. There were 
many moments of astonishing tonal 
beauty in yesterday’s concert, Mr. 
Monteux has a perfect ear. He 
has flawless taste. He seems to 
sense how each composer really in- 
tended to have his music played. 
His command of the orchestra is 
so absolute and secure that the 
men are perfectly at their ease and 
can, therefore, give of their best, 
which is exactly what they have 
done; in the first Tuesday concert, 
in last week’s Friday-Saturday pair 
and in the concert of yesterday. 
Mr. Monteux being who he is, to- 
night’s concert should be the same 
thing right over again. The dis- 
tinguished guest takes leave of us 


tomorrow, repeating the program 
that he offered a week ago. We 
could ask for nothing better than 
to have him back next year, 


Munch lakes 
Berkshire Post 


The Trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra announce 
that Charles Munch, music di- 


rector, has accepted their invita- 
tion to serve as director of the 
Berkshire Music Center, the sum- 
mer school of music maintained 
by the Orchestra at Tanglewood. 
Mr. Munch succeeds the late 
Serge Koussevitzky, who had 
served as_ director from. the 
school’s foundation in 1940. The 
Music Center will hold its tenth 
anniversary session during July 
and August of 1952. jg- 2 Ft 
- Mr. Munch has invited the de- 
partment heads to return. Aaron 
Copland will continue as assistant 
director. Leonard Bernstein will 
head the student orchestra and 
will teach conducting; Richard 
Burgin will be in charge of the 
instrumental faculty; Gregor 
Piatigorsky will be head of cham- 
ber music with William Kroll as 
associate head; Mr. Copland will 
be head of composition, Hugh 
Ross of choral activities, and 
Boris Goldovsky of opera. 

The principals and other mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will serve as the basis 
of the instrumental faculty. Luigi 
Dallapiccola, Italian composer 
who taught at Tanglewood last 
summer, will again come from 
Italy. Information on the session 
may be secured from the Berk- 
shire Music Center Office in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. 
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Prelude to “Parsifal” and two ex- 
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the Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey sequence and the Death 
Music ‘of Siegfried, while Debussy 
is represented by two excerpts from 
Act I of “The Marytyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian” and by “Gigues” and the 
ballet, “Jeux.” 


In the matter of interpretation 
and performance Mr. Monteux was 
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that he offered a week ago. We 
could ask for nothing better than 
to have him back next year, 
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Swiss Conductor Denounces 


Schonberg’s Atonal Schoo! 


By Harold Rogers 


Ernest Ansermet has exploded 
a bombshell in the world of music, 
He has turned thumvs down on 
Schonberg’s theories of atonality, 
a school which advocates the 
elimination of tonality in music, 
or the sense of being in a certaln 
key. Late yesterday afternoon at 
Symphony Hall the noted Swiss 
conductor told members o! the 
press that he was convinced that 
Schonberg’s teachings were _basi- 
cally wrong. 4774 3-3 f 
Ten years ago, he said, he 
began thinking seriously about 
the musical dilemma of modern 
times—the dearth of great coin- 
posers and the consequent lack ol 
preat music. This led him Into a 
study of what he calls ‘the phe- 
nomenology of music,’ a subject 
that* embraces several fields ol! 
thought—ethics, philosophy, Te- 
ligion—in order to get at ihe bot- 
tom of what is happening in 
music toda \. VApute 
He pointed out that while such 
a study is to a large extent phil- 
osophical, it must be undertaken 
bv a musician, since few philoso- 
phers have the usica back- 
ground required, About three 
years aco he began to formulate 
his findings in book form and so 
far has written 200 pages. He will 
call tne book: “Le Sens ae 
Musioue,’? which he translated 
as “The Meaning of. Music.” 
He expects it to run another 200 
pages and had planned to com- 
plete if this winter. Then Charies 
Munch asked him to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
six weeks. Since he had set aside 
the time for his book and had no 
other conducting engagements, he 
accepted Mr. Munch's invitation. 
Though his work on the book 
has been halted, Mr. Arsermet’s 
agile mind is still busy with the 
clarification of details. He is so 
full of his subiect that he finds no 
difficulty, even if Fnglish is not 
his native tongue, in giving voice 
to his ideas. He told of several 
things that his book will deal with. 
’ a oe 


For one thing, it will denounce 
the Schonvergian schoo! of ato- 
nality which is gaining wide ac- 
ceptance, 

@uoting from someone, he said 
that Schonberg’s teachings are 
hike the Swedenborgian heaven. 
which has no up or down. no right 
or left. no forward or backweard. 
He said that Schonberg claimed to 
be able to comnose vertically i: 
the same way that he composed 
horizontally. 

“And at this point,” Mr. Anser- 
met said, “Schonberg is basically 
wrong! The horizontal takes plac« 
in time, while the vertical must be 
considered in space. These two 
things cannot be thought of in the 
same way.” 

Mi. Ansermet did not question 
schonberg’s integrity or his free- 
dom to compose as he chose as an 
Individual. The conductor 
disturbed, however, because 
young people in both Europe and 
America are being influenced by 
Schonberg’s teachings. 

Mir, Ansermet was asked ! he 
did not think that the diatonic 
and chromatic systems had been 
completely exploited so tnat 
there was nothing leit but to ex- 
plore the possibilities olf atonality 
or the use of quarter tones, 

He answered that he thought 
there was still mucl® to be done 
with the diatonic system, but that 
it could not be done through in- 
tellectual invention. A new torm 
is needed, he said, and the liie 
ol any new lorm must generate 
in the heart of a eenlus; it Can- 
not be thought out. 

“You will find it all in the 
Book of Genesis,’ he said. “Man 
May try to figure things out In 
music according to his own 
knowledge, but that wiil get him 
nowhere, The life of a new form 
comes from God.” 

' ar fae 

Mr. Ansermet telt that the de- 
velopment of western music Was 
closely related to the progress of 
Christianity—not so much for re- 
ligious reasons, he said, as for its 
ethical influence, And it is also 


possible, he pointed out, that the 
difficulties that music faces today 
are closely related to problems 
facing Christianity today. 

He said that the development 
of music may be divided into 
three eras — the primitive, the 
Asiatic, and the Western. Music 
has reached its highest develop- 
ment under the Western, which is 
of course largely dominated by 
Christian thought. 

He said that the authentic ca- 
dence (the dominant-tonie rela- 
tionship) is a Western develop- 
ment, whereas the plagal cadence 
(the subdominant-tonie relation- 
ship, alternating the minor with 
the major moods) jis an Asiatic 
development, 

He then pointed out that 
Russians, who fall into the Asiatic 
Classification, have been successful 
in Western music owing to their 
ability to borrow, 

Did he believe that there were 
anv great composers in the world 
today’? 

No, he did not. Stravinsky, he 
felt, was the last great Russian 
composer but has fallen into ster- 
ilitv in his later works. 

Vhat about Prokofiev and 
Shostakovitch? 

Prokofiev, 
beginning of 

school of 
recent works are good, but 
ey may have been far better 
and far different if they had not 
been written under the Soviet 
Influence. Shostakovitch, on the 
other hand, is a brilliant talent 
who is completely integrated with 
the new regime—so much so that 
he lacks the ability of self-exam- 
ination and has gone off in many 
cirections. 

And what about Hindemith? 

Hindemith is the last significant 
composer to come out of Ger- 
many, 

And Bartok? 

“Ah!” Mr. Ansermet exclaimed. 
“Bartok was the greatest com- 
poser ot our time!” 


French Pianist in U. §. 
Debut With Symphony; 


Ansermet Conducts 
BY CYRUS DURGIN 
A striking, even spectacular, 
event of the music season was the 
United States debut yesterday aft- 
ernoon of the French pianist Mon- 


ique de la Bruchollerie, She was 
soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the Third Piano Con- 
certo of Rachmaninoff. This con- 
cert, as that tonight will be, was 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet, the 


Swiss musician who has come to 
Boston as interim leader of the or- 
chestra during the convalescence of 
Charles Munch. The program oth- 
erwise includes the “Hebrides” 
Overture of Mendelssohn, Faure’s 
little “Pelleas and. Melisande” Suite, 
and “La Mer”, by Debussy, 

Miss de la Bruchollerie is that 
rarity, a musicians’ and the public’s 
artist. She has a big keyboard tech- 
hic which, presently, you more or 
less forget under the spell of her 
expressive playing. Speed, agility, 
the gift of the caressing phrase, a 
wide range of dynamic effects, and 
a “touch” capable of infinite col- 
orations of tone—all those attrib- 
utes she has in full measure. 

Not a bar was clouded, made 
rhythmically untidy or anything 
but an exact statement of what it 
Was supposed to be. Everything 
sang all the way. What is a good 
but not great concerto, with a fire- 
works finale intended to whoop up 
applause, was admirably set forth 
in every way. I had a feeling Mlle. 
de la Bruchollerie let Mr. Ansermet 
set the pace and general tone of the 
performance. Had she been in com- 
plete command, suspect there 


I 
would have been re. tension and 
excitement. /2-/>-51 Slot 

At the end, ‘there we cheers, 
applause and stamping for the small, 
blonde and attractive artist, who 
returned to bow at least four times. 
Unless Mile. de la Bruchollerie is 
not back within six weeks to give 
a solo concert, someone will have 
been asleep at the switch. That is. 
providing she has no other com- 
mitments to prevent a return. 

It was good to hear Mr. Ansermet 
again, for he had given us per- 
formances in the Winter of 1949 
that still linger pleasantly in the 
memory. He is of the discreet- 
tempo - clarity -and - ordered-expres- 
sion school, but he is not without 
hre. This was proved in his cres- 
cendant reading of “La Mer.” a read- 
ing which avoided the undesirable 
extremes of juicy thickness of sound 
and a dry, X-ray delineation of 
Debussy’s mood pictures. 

Mr. Ansermet has changed the 
seating of the orchestra a little. 
with violins massed on the audi- 
ence’s left, and, on. the right, cellos 
at front, backed by violas and 
double-basses. (Mr. Monteux, on his 
visit,, had temporarily restored the 
“classic” seating plan.) 
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_ There is little doubt that Ernest 
‘Ansermet ranks with the most ad- 
‘vanced conductors of the day. In- 
deed, for intellectual attainment 
he is probably without. equal 
among his peers, yet there is noth- 
ing dry or overly learned in his 
style. His approach, though cer- 
tainly scholarly, is informed with 


a radiance and sensitivity that’ 


communicates the presence of a 
eh heart as well gs a great 
brain. a- f>~5f 

On the conductor’s stand ‘the 
bearded Swiss, whose bald head 
is encircled in a tonsure of snow 
white hair, presents a command- 
ing appearance. He is tall and ex- 
ceedingly broad-shouldered. His 
bodily movements, though angu- 
Jar, are softened by gracefull 
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style, flexible 


though always exact gestures of 


| precise choreography of the 
» musical beat and nuance indi- 
| cated by the composer. With 
Monteux, perhaps more than 
- with any other conductor today, 
the composer alone _ speaks. 
Monteux is merely the means to 
that end. Munch, however, 
though indisputably grounded, 
is a visionary, too; he sees 
things and finds things that 
would astonish a composer ex- 
actly as a great stage director 
perceives overtones and har- 
monics in the dialogue the au- 
thor himself didn’t dream were 
there. 
ANSERMET COMBINES and 
blends the differing approaches, 
achieving a limpid -clarity yet 
warmth of tone, producing an in-| 
spirational though always gh 
trolled quality, and accomplish- 
ing subtleties of mood but never 
fussily. The orchestra played for 
him beautifully, too, giving him 
all its infinite capacity for re- 
sponse. When, indeed, did it ever 
sound better than in the exquisite 
suite from Faure’s “Pelleas et 
Melisande?”’ 
- Ag-.for Mlle.. Bruchollerie, I 
make only the standard reserva- 
tion I make upon hearing any 


pianist for the first time with the! 
orchestra: I can not go all out! 
until I hear her in a solo recital. 


‘But in the meantime it may be 


said that this attractive young wo-| 
man (would you say s0?), whose 
yown appeared to me the most 
perfectly chosen one I’ve ever seen 
among women pianists, 1s an artist 
of the very first attainment. Rach-| 
maninoff’s Third, like Brahms | 
Second, 1s particularly a man 4 
work. It calls for ever greater and 
greater force, and simply cannot 
be done without the capacity to| 
sustain both physically and artis- 
tically. a | 
In this regard the pianist, whose 
piano technique employs wrists 
well above keyboard level in a 
masterly application of power, 
did not fail. Yet more important 
than her technical command—for 
many today have as much or more 
_-was her prodigious musicality, 
her surging re-creative impulse. 
She was as surely at home in the 
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» RACHMANINOFF 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Lighth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemsBer 14, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Drcemser 1 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


MENDELSSOHN . . Overture, “The Hebrides,” (Fingal’s Cave”), Op. 26 


Piano Concerto in D minor, No. 3 


I. Allegro ma non tanto 
II. Intermezzo: Adagio 
III. Finale 


INTERMISSION 


“Pelléas et Mélisande,” Suite from the Incidental 


Music to Maeterli : 

nck’s Tra 
I. Prelude: Quasi adagio = digit x 
II. “Fileuse” | 


: Andanti i 
a0 ee 


DEBUSSY 


| .. La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 
I. Del’aube a midi sur la mer 
II. Jeux de vagues 


III. Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


SOLOIST 
MONIQUE DE LA BRUCHOLLERIE 


M 
MLLE. DE LA BRUCHOLLERIE uses the STEINWAY PIANO 
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Although it was with Debussy that 
Mr.. Ansermet made his greatest 
effect, the Faure was a glowing 
texture of subtle colors, and Men- 
delssohn’s nice old Overture was 
clothed. in appropriate style, flexible 
rhythm and rich tone. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ernest 
Ansermet conducting, gave the eighth pro- 
gram of the 71st season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Monique de la Bruch- 
ollerie, pianist, was the soloist in the fol- 
lowing program: 

Overture ‘‘The Hebrides.’’_ Op. 26 

: - Mendelssohn 

Concerto No. 3 in D Minor 

‘ Rachmaninoff 
‘“Pelleas et Melisande’’ Suite, Op, 80 
Faure 
“La Mer’’ Debussy 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

IT IS HARD to know whom to 
talk about first, Ernest Anser- 
‘met, returning in the absence ol 
‘Charles Munch to conduct the or- 
chestra, or Monique de la Bruch- 
lollerie, the French pianist whose 
ldebut vesterday afternoon in 
‘Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto 
was no less electrifying than the 
debut of the late Ginette Neveu 
four years ago. Together they of- 
fered one of the high points of 
‘the season. 
| ‘There is little doubt that Ernest 
Ansermet ranks with the most ad- 
vanced conductors of the day. In- 
deed, for intellectual attainment 
he is probably without equa! 
among his peers, yet there is noth- 
ing dry or overly learned in his 
style. His approach, though cer- 
tainly scholarly, is informed with 
a radiance and sensitivity that 
communicates the presence of a 


great heart ag well gs a grpat 
brain. ja-(>-3] Men 
On the conductor’s stand the 


bearded Swiss, whose bald head 
is encircled in a tonsure of snow 
white hair, presents a command- 
ing appearance. He is tall and ex- 
ceedingly broad-shouldered. His 
bodily movements, though angu- 
lar, are softened by gracefull 
though always exact gestures of 
hands and arms. His attitudes 
suggest a happy cross between 
those of Monteux, who stands like 
__and is—the musical rock of Gib- 
raltar, and Munch, whose style 
isuggests animation even in repose, 
and which can rise at times to the 
turbulence of inspiration in white 
heat. 

The analogy goes even fur- 
ther, for Ansermet’s musical 
| approach is also a cross between 


| that of Monteux and Munch. 
| Monteux is the epitome of the 
‘chef dorchestre, the leader 

whose baton is dedicated to the 
precise choreography of the 
musical beat and nuance indi- 
cated by the composer. With 
Monteux, perhaps more than 
with any other conductor today, 
the composer alone _ speaks. 
Monteux is merely the means to 
that end. Munch, however, 
though indisputably grounded, 
is a visionary, too; he sees 
things and finds things that 
would astonish a composer ex- 
actly as a great stage director 
perceives overtones and har- 
monics in the dialogue the au- 
thor himself didn’t dream were 
there. 

ANSERMET COMBINES and 
blends the differing approaches, 
achieving a limpid clarity yet 
warmth of tone, producing an in- 
spirational though always con- 


trolled quality, and accomplish-. 


ing subtleties of mood but never 
fussily. The orchestra played for 
him beautifully, too, giving him 
all its infinite capacity for re- 


sponse. When, indeed, did it ever! 
sound better than in the exquisite 


suite from Faure’s ‘“Pelleas et 
Melisande?”’ 


As for Mlle. Bruchollerie, [| 
imake only the standard reserva-| 
‘tion I make upon hearing any| 


ipianist for the first time with the 
‘orchestra: I can not go all out 
‘until I hear her in a solo recital. 
But in the meantime it may be 


said that this attractive young WO-: 
man (would you say so?), whose| 
sown appeared to me the most| 
perfectly chosen one I’ve ever seen 
among women pianists, 1S an artist 
of the very first attainment. Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘Third, like Brahms’ 
Second, is particularly a man > 
work. It calls for ever greater and 
creater force, and simply cannot 
he done without the capacity to 
sustain both physically and artis- 
tically. 

In this regard the pianist, whose 
piano technique employs wrists 
well above keyboard level in a 
masterly application of power, 
did not fail. Yet more important 
than her technical command—for 
many today have as much or more 
—_.was her prodigious musicality, 
her surging re-creative impulse. 
She was as surely at home in the 
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accents, the dynamic outbursts, 
the rhythmic tensions, as she was 
in the melodic curves and the 
delicate arabesques. Hers was, in 
fine, a conception filled with fire 
and passion; a performance that 
carried all before it. Admitted 
this is a warhorse of a work, one 
shrewedly designed to go over. Ad- 
mitted, too, that a lot of people 
can play it with equal technical 


proficiency, Kut that Mile. Bru- 
chollerie could so vividly bring it 
off is a testimony to her extraor- 
inary abilities. It is only a pity 
ithat Mr. Munch, who sponsored 
her as well as Mile. Neveu, could 
not have shared in her triumph 
‘here, which resulted in “ve calls— 
close to a record for a Friday 
afternoon. 

: Mr. Ansermet returns next week 
to do Beethoven’s Fifth, Ravel's 
“Mother Goose” and Stravinsky's 
“Petrouchka.” 


America by performing with such 
conductors as Munch, Boult, and 
Paray—proved in her initial 
United States appearance yester- 
day that she is a sensitive and 
expressive musician. 


She gave the opening Allegro 
of the Rachmaninov a thoughtful 
and careful reading. Her poetics 
have a patina, a mellow glow that 
Is especially effective jin the 
lyrical portions. She did _ not 
choose to set the piano in stark 
contrast with the orchestra: 
neither did she allow it to be 
overshadowed. At the close of 
the first movement the musicians 
showered her with bravas. 


a. - 


She infused the impassioned 
Intermezzo with much emotion, 
and she brought off the Finale, 
with its mounting tensions and 
climaxes. with a temvered bril- 


Mlle. de la Bruchollerte 


in Rachmaninov Work 


liance. In one or two spots tne 


By Harold Rogers 

Ernest Ansermet and Monique 
de la Bruchollerie cooperated in 
4 performance of great beauty 
and finesse yesterday aiternoon 
in Rachmaninov’s Third Piano 
Concerto. It wasn’t so much a 
pyrotechnical feat to dazzle the 
ear as it was music that flowed 
from the heart. Both conductor 
and pianist deeply understand the 
art of understatement. 

The concert yesterday aiter- 
noon by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra marked Ansermet’s 
first appearance in Symphony 
Hall since January, 1949, when 
he was here as guest conductor. 
At Charles Munch’s invitation he 
recently flew here from his native 
Switzerland to conduct the or- 
chestra for six weeks. Ansermet 
founded the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande, one of Europe's 
leading orchestras, in 1916. 


a a 


Mile de la Bruchollerie—who 
has attained considerable stature 
as a pianist in Europe and South 


piano ran ahead of ihe orchestra, 
but otherwise Ansermet held the 
ensemble in gear with the soloist, 

The conductor gave a refined 
interpretation of Faure s exqul- 
site suite drawn from incidental! 
music to Materlinck’s play, 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” Composed 
in 1898, four years before the first 
production of Debussy s opera on 
the same play, Faureé’s score % 
filled with those rarefied moods 
that Debussy later captured with 
even greater subtlety. The tragic 
Adagio was last heard here 1 


November, 1949, when Mr. Munch 
played it in memory of we 
Neveu. 12-[ “Ff Frome 

In Mendelssohn's “ringals 
Cave” Overture, which opened 
the concert, Ansermet brought 
out the restlessness of the Hebri- 
dean tide: and in the closing 
selection, Debussy’s “La Mer, 11s 
undulating baton again suli- 
moned up visions of an ocean 1 
motion. 

In these works the conductor 
delineated the individual orches- 


tral lines while preserving the 


plasticity of the whole—a re- 
markable feat. One is impressed 
by the crystalline quality of 
Ansermet’s readings and _ his 
talent for appealing as much to 


the listener’s intellect as to the 
emotions, 


had homogeneity. They were the 
outstanding geniuses who reflected 
the best in schools of music in which 


other people believed and which 
they practiced. 


Are We in a Historic Musical 


Crisis? Ansermet Says Yes 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
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shenomenalogy which he will ex- 
plore in his new book, is the very 
nature and meaning of music itself. 

“©, yes, it can be done,” affirmed 
the conductor, nodding his head. “It 
will be quite possible to find why 
the interval of a seventh, repeated, 
does not sound pleasant, while those 
of a third or a sixth are smooth and 
enjoyable.” 

Mr. Ansermet did not say that he 
believes that the traditional forms, 


x * | 
In the very nature of things, the 


following summary cannot take into 


account the concerts of last eve- 
ning and the day before, in which 
Mr. Ansermet offered, Beethoven's 


Fifth, Ravel’s “Mother Goose” and 


Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka.” It may be 
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assumed, however, that he succeeded | 
in bringing to these pieces the same. 
illuminating approach that he 


like the symphony and the sonata, 
are played out, but he did empha- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DEcEMBER 21, at 2:15 o’clock 
Size that he thinks new forms ought 


to be found for new expression. He 
added that young composers, just 
beginning, ought to start with small 
things, like songs or military 
marches. Why must they feel they 
have to use the big, complex forms 
right away? 

Between Oriental and Occidental 
music lies a great difference, the 
conductor said. His point of view is 
that our music and its development 
have a close affinity with the rise 


and spread of the ethics of Chris- 
tianity. 


brdught, at the preceeding concerts, 
to Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano Con- 
certo, in which Monique de la Bruch- 
ollerie made her sensational Ameri- 
can debut, the “Pelleas and Melis- 
ande” music of Faure and Debussy’s 
“The Sea,” and, at the concert of 
last Tuesday evening, to Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme of Haydn 
and the Violin. Concerto of Men- 
‘delssohn, in which the 15-year-old 
Michael Rabin made his bow to 
Boston. Also during his present 
stay, Mr. Ansermet played the “Ital- 
ian” Symphony of Mendelssohn, but 
that was the concert in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, that this re- 


> ita was unable to attend. 


(2-23 +5} 


The music of Mendelssohn has 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 22, at 8:30 o’clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


BEETHOVEN....... Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
Ill. § Allegro; Trio 
IV. ) Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


*etrouchka 


enjoyed unusual favor this season. 
Besides these three performances. 


-“Ma Mere l’Oye” (“Mother Goose’’) 


pinning Wheel ) 


fered the “Midsummer Night’s Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant 


| “ > |i . pa Children’s Pieces 
: | ae reiude 
, | ‘under the baton of Mr. Ansermet, | 
a [ | Sym ph ony ‘the Boston Symphony has also of- | — Danse du Rouet (Dance of the S 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


By reason of. the early and con- 
tinuing indisposition of Charles 
‘Munch, the Symphony Concerts 
have pursued thus far an uncertain 
‘and troubled course. In a program- 
matic sense there have been cas- 
ualties. We have missed certain 
promised items from Debussy and 
Franck, and goodness knows what 
else. The concerts preceding Christ- 
‘mas failed to give us Berlioz’s choral 
“L’Enfance du Christ,” the B.S.O. 
premiere of which had been eagerly 
anticipated. 


: * * a 

_ But there have been compensa- 

Mions, A different conductor means 

@ different point of view, and in 
nine pairs of concerts, besides 


Dream” Overture (Burgin) and the 
“Scotch” Symphony (Monteux). In 


their respective presentations of 
overture and symphony, Messrs. 
Burgin and Monteux gave uS every- 
thing that we had counted on hear- 
ing but nothing that we had not 
expected. Mr. Ansermet’s perform- 
ance of “Fingal’s Cave” was in 
different case, as were his readings 
of Rachmaninoff, Faure, Debussy 
and Brahms. Even in the Violin 
Concerto, where Mendelssohn . as- 
signs to the orchestra a distinctly 
subordinate role, the ear was con- 
stantly intrigued as well as charmed. 
* ial * 

Briefly stated, Mr. Ansermet, as 
conductor, combines in rare degree 
clarity and warmth. The same 
might be said of Toscanini, but the 
Swiss conductor seems to me to 
aad to this combination a fooling 
or the composer’s individuality 
that the Italian lacks. There is 
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In his conversation, Mr. Ansermet 
used frequently a technical word, 
‘“nhenomenalogy,” employed by 
philosophers. One of the aspects of 
phenomenalogy which he will ex- 
plore in his new book, is the very 
nature and meaning of music itself 

“O, yes, it can be done,” affirmed 
the conductor, nodding his head. “Tt 
will be quite possible to find why 
the interval of a seventh, repeated 
does not sound pleasant, while those 
of a third or a sixth are smooth and 
enjoyable.” 

Mr. Ansermet did not say that he 
believes that the traditional forms, 
like the symphony and the sonata, 
are played out, but he did empha- 
size that he thinks new forms ought 
to be found for new expression. He 
added that young composers, just 
beginning, ought to start with smal 
things, like songs or military 
marches. Why must they feel they 
have to use the big, complex forms 
right away? 

Between Oriental and Occidental 
music lies a great difference. the 
conductor said. His point of view is 
that our music and its development 
have a close affinity with the rise 
and spread of the ethics of Chris- 
tianity. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


By reason of. the early and con- 
tinuing indisposition of Charles 
Munch, the Symphony Concerts 
have pursued thus far an uncertain 
and troubled course. In a program- 
matic sense there have been cas- 
ualties. We have missed certain 
promised items from Debussy and 
Franck, and goodness knows what 
else. The concerts preceding Christ- 
mas failed to give us Berlioz’s choral 
“L’Enfance du Christ,” the B.S.O. 
premiere of which had been eagerly 
anticipated. 

o . * 

But there have been compensa- 
tions. A different conductor means 
a different point of view, and in 
these nine pairs of concerts, besides 
Mr. Munch, we have had. for two 
pairs each, Messrs. Burgin, Mon- 
teux and Ansermet. It was stated 
here in advance of Mr. Ansermet’s 


coming that we were lucky to get 
him. We were, in fact, luckier than 
we realized. The favorable impres- 
gion that he made in his week of 
guesting in January, ’49, has been 


immensely strengthened. 
* w « 
Tn the very nature of things, the 


following summary cannot take into 
account the concerts of last eve- 
ning and the day before, in which 
Mr. Ansermet offered Beethoven's 
Fifth, Ravel’s “Mother Goose” and 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka.” It may be 
assumed, however, that he succeeded 
in bringing to these pieces the same 
illuminating approach that he 
brought, at the preceeding concerts, 
to Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano Con- 
certo, in which Monique de la Bruch- 
ollerie made her sensational Ameri- 
can debut, the “Pelleas and Melis- 
ande” music of Faure and Debussy’s 
“The Sea,” and, at the concert of 
last Tuesday evening, to Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme of Haydn 
and the Violin Concerto of Men- 
delssohn, in which the 15-year-old 
Michael Rabin made his bow to 
Boston. Also during his present 
stay, Mr. Ansermet played the ‘Ital- 
ian” Symphony of Mendelssohn, but 
that was the concert in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, that this re- 


‘Poe trouchka @ viewer 12.935) attend. 
al Symphony 


The music of Mendelssohn has 
enjoyed unusual favor this season 
Besides these three performances 
under the baton of Mr. Ansermet, 
the Boston Symphony has also ol- 
fered the “Midsummer Night 
Dream” Overture (Burgin) and the 
“Scotch” Symphony (Monteux). In 


their respective presentations ol 
overture and symphony, Messrs. 
Burgin and Monteux gave uS every- 
thing that we had counted on hear- 
ing but nothing that we had not 
expected. Mr. Ansermet’s perform- 
ance of “Fingal’s Cave” was in 
different case, as were his readings 
of Rachmaninoff, Faure, Debussy 
and Brahms. Even in the Violin 
Concerto, where Mendelssohn | as- 
signs to the orchestra a distinctly 
subordinate role, the ear was con- 
stantly intrigued as well as charmed. 
” . « 

Briefly stated, Mr. Ansermet, as 
conductor, combines in rare degree 
Clarity and warmth. The same 
might be said of Toscanini, but the 
Swiss conductor seems to me to 
add to this combination a feeling 
for the composer’s individuality 
that the Italian lacks. There is 
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Tl eeemmmenas 


also something unusual about the 
former’s capacity to convince you 
that you are hearing what the com- 


r meant you to hear, while at- 
fecding at the same time the satis- 
faction that comes from an _ indi- 
vidual approach. His command over 
the orchestra is absolute, but it is 
all done without apparent effort. 
As under Mr. Monteux, the players 
appear relaxed—there are no dis- 
torting and beclouding tensions— 
but they are also plainly inspired. 


a Ld s 


At this point a word must be said 
for the two soloists. The perform- 
ance of Melle. de la Bruchollerie 
was one of extreme musicality, 
while the virtuosic element was 
present when needed. The charm 
of her playing, plus the charm of 
her presence, made an _ unforget- 
table impression. Young Mr. Rabin 
has not yet that much to offer. His 
disclosure of the Mendelssohn was 
musically and technically impec- 
cable, but, quite naturally, lacked 
the personal note. That will come 
when the talented youngster from 
New York gets a little older. 

* * . 


Now that he is here, Mr. Anser- 
met is giving us of his best. Never- 
theless, he came at a sacrifice of his 
personal desires. He was hard at 
work on his forthcoming book on 
what he calls the phenomenology of 
music, He considered it more impor- 
tant that he complete this task, now 
half accomplished, than that he 
should continue to conduct—“even,” 
he said the other day, “than to 
conduct the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra.” “The Meaning of Music,” 
as it will be called, will aim to show 
why music is as it is and why it 
affects us as it does. It will embody 
Mr. Ansermet’s theory that its three 
Stages have been the _ primitive, 
the Asiatic and the Western, with 
the corollary that the last-named 
depends for its very nature on the 
Christian ethic. Mr. Ansermet be- 
lieves that the music of Russia is 
Asiatic at heart but has been en- 
riched by borrowings from the West. 
We may expect to find him de- 
molishing the 12-tone system of 
Schoenberg, in which the horizon- 
tal and vertical aspects of music 
are mistakenly combined. “Melody,” 
he explained, “exists in time and 
harmony in space and the two 


cannot be considered as one.” The 
lucidity of Mr. Ansermet’s conduct- 
ing can be partly explained by the 
logic of his thinking. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Mother Goose (the Suite of 
Ravel), a puppet show (Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrouchka”’) and _ Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, all add up to 
a holiday program for the current 
pair of Symphony concerts. Mr. 
Ansermet’s list was suited to, and 
possibly beamed at, youthful listen- 
ers. but there were not so man) 
of them on hand yesterday as there 
have sometimes been. Perhaps thes 
will show up tonight. Anyway, this 
was a concert that adults could also 
relish. If the music of Ravel was 
orginally written as a piano duet 
for children, the musical content 
is sophisticated, and the elaborate 
orchestration makes it more so. In 
the latter form it served as a ballet, 
and for this ballet Ravel added a 
Prelude and Dance of the Spin- 
ning Wheel. These two initial sec- 
tions are now being presented for 
the first times in Boston. 

Ballet. if not Mr. Ansermet’'s par- 
ticular province, is a field of music 
in which he is experienced, and the 
one in which he first made his real 
mark as conductor. When he came 
here in 1915, with Diaghilev’s Ballet 
Russe. he introduced to us the 
“Petrouchka” of Stravinsky, which 
did not reach the Symphony con- 
certs until five vears later. There 
was, therefore, particular appropri- 
ateness in hearing portions of the 
music from him yesterday. 

This concluding number on the 
program had Bernard Zighera busy 
doubling as first harp and pianist, 
and distinguishing himself in both 
capacities. The other members of 
the orchestra distinguished them- 
selves, too. The performance of 
Ravel’s Suite attained the utmost 
in tonal refinement and the playing 
of the music of Stravinsky was 1n 
exactly the right vein, pungent In 
tone and rhythmically incisive. 

It is only natural that Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth, as the most logical of 
symphonies, should appeal to an 
ex-professor of mathematics. Yet 
while Mr. Ansermet’s exposition of 
the symphony was marked by the 


clarity we have come to associate 
with him, there was nothing in the 
least dry or academic about it. 
From first to last both the over- 
all plan of the symphony and each 
individual detail received their re- 
spective due. It is possible that 
some who have been reared upon 


Overinflated and frenetic 


ances of the Fifth could have found 
that of yesterday undersized and 
tame. For those who think that a 
composer is more honored by the 
respecting rather than by the dis- 


tortion and perversion of his in 
tions, this w 
wholly 


perform- 


ten- 
_Wa@S an admirable and 
| satisfying performance and 
Withal a most eloquent one. ) 

In any event, it was warmlv re- 
ceived by the audience aS” were 
those of the works of Ravel and 


Stravinsky, f2-22~ sf @r4 





Ansermet Superb in 
Beethoven, Ravel and 
Stravinsky at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Ernest AAnsermet gave us another 
afternoon of superb orchestral con- 
ducting at the Boston Symphony 
concert in Symphony Hall yester- 
day. The program consisted of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, the 
complete “‘Mother Goose” Suite by 
Ravel, and thvee numbers from Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka.” That there 
was no observance of Christmas may 
be ascribed to the fact that most 
Suitable Christmas scores are big 
and special, and require more time 
for preparation than the Symphony's 
interim conductor has had. 

Mr. Ansermet gave a tense and 
somewhat personal reading of the 
work which used to be called the 
“V for Victory Symphony” during 
the last war. The personal touches 
were mainly in the form of little 
retards and other rhetorical devices 
here and there, none of which did 
violence to the music. and all of 
which, as I followed the score. 
seemed to be entirely within the 
Beethoven spirit. 

There were a few spots where 
the ensemble was a trifle untidy, 
where some of the inner voices 
struck out a bit more than they 
might have. But in the main, this 
was a muscular and healthy per- 
formance and, as seems to be a pe- 
ee ose te eee Toe 
built up 
the end. 
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and drive all the same, anq tnjs 
“Petrouchka” was by no means 
tame, 

Mr. Ansermet, like Mr. Monteux 
before him, has:made a deep and 
pleasant impression upon the Boston 
public, to judge by the comments 
which have come my way. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that Mr. Munch 
has been obliged to rest up for a 
time, but certainly the orchestre 
and the public are to be congratu- 
lated upon the spendid quality of 
Mir. Monteux as guest, and Mr. Ap. 
sermet as interim conductor. Such 
men, with the Boston Symphony a: 
their instrument, can work musica! 
wonders, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Ernest 
Ansermet conducting, gave the ninth con- | 
cert of the 71st season_in Symphony Hal] | 
yesterday afternoon. The assisting artist 
was Bernard Zighera, pianist: The pro- 
gram: 

Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


‘Ma Mere L’Oye”’ Ravel 
“Petrouchka”’ ., Stravinsky 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
A SPLENDID CONCERT, this 
well designed for variety and bal- 
ance, well performed and well 
received. It served to demonstrate 
anew Mr. Ansermet’s scholarly 
yet warmly sensitive style and 
again to underscore the subtle 
shift in audience approach that 
has been developing ever since 

Koussevitzky’s retirement. 

This shift is to programing 
that. does not necessarily bring 
the concert to a close in a blaze 
of tonal glory at the highest level 
of fortissimo to produce an audi- 
ence sensation and send it reeling 
dizzily out into the street. It 
will be remembered that Kousse- 
vitzky seldom if ever allowed a 
concert to end on anything but a 
cClamorous note; he regularly 
avoided any symphony or work 
whose final bars were marked 
ppp to close either the first or the 


last half of a concert. It was a’ 


formula that worked miracles for 
him, too, and it is no discredit to 
him that he used it; everybody 
does, including Messrs. | Munch 
and Ansermet. . i 

YET MR. MUNCH never hesi- 
tates to do a work that does end 
quietly; he is not concerned with 
audience sensation, and it matters 
not in the least to him whether 
he elicits stamping upon the floor 


Although Mr.*Ansermet occa- 
sionally referred to the score, he 
traversed most of it from mem- 
ory, a striking feat in itself, and 
special mention must go to-Alfred 
Zighera for his role at the piano. 
And while the performance did 
not elicit the response it usually 
does, the audience was clearly well 
pleased. 


MR. ANSERMET is to be com- 
plimented as well on doing all of 
Ravel’s “Ma Mere L’Oye.” Con- 
sidering the magical effects Ravel 
achieves in the Prelude and the 
Dance of the Spinning Wheel. 
hitherto omitted, it is hard to see 
why the whole suite has never 
been presented here before. It 
may be pointed out that the 
apotheosis at the end did not have 
the tonal grandeur we have been 
accustomed to, but as with Pe- 
trouchka it was a performance 
remarkable for clarity of texture. 

If it is true, as somebody once 
put it, that the correct perform- 
ance of a symphony is the one you 
heard when it first bowled, you 
over, this one didn’t quite come 
up to my conception of it. It was 
very straightforward, very hon- 
estly conceived, very justly paced, 
and imbued with a good deal of 
taste and refinement, but it didn’t 
stir me very much. It didn’t 
have for me, in short, the revela- 
tory character that makes every 
new reading of this giant among 
symphonies a vital experience. 
3ut this didn’t appear to be true 
for the audience at large, which 
was obviously well satisfied. 

The program next week intro- 
duces the celebrated Cellist Zara 
Nelsova to this audience for the 
first time in Dvorak’s B minor 
Concerto, with Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony and works by Martin 
and Chabrier rounding out the 
afternoon. 


By Harold Rogers 


Perhaps it was Ernest Anser- 
met’s intention: perhaps it was 
coincidence; but the Boston Sym-: 
phony’s guest conductor was cer- 
tainly in tune with the holiday 
mood yesterday afternoon when 
he summoned up visions of fairy 
tales and nunnpets. 


true, the concerts this week 
end have their serious side, open- 
ing as they do with Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. But the mighty 
C minor graciously gives way to 
the gay colors of Ravel’s spar- 
kling “Mother Goose” Suite and 


ka es 23 «51% “Petrouch- 
a.” % q “> _ 
Symp all glowed with the 


musical scenes. of ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Hop o’ My Thumb,” 
“Laideronette, Empress of the Pa- 
godas,” and “Beauty and the 
Beast”—these from Ravel’s “Ma 
Mere l’Oye.” And what could be 
more gala than Stravinsky’s rois- 
terous ballet of a Street fair— 
the organ grinder. the dancing 
bear, and Puppets called Pe. 
trouchka, the Moor, and the Bal- 
lerina? 
4 A 4 


One of the impressive features 
of Mr. Ansermet’s conducting is 
his refined intellectual contro] of 
the orchestra, Some conductors 
impose their own emotionalism 
upon the players so that the music 
is Imbued with a SENSUOUS or even 
a sensual quality. This approach 
is not to be condemned when the 
appeal is to the listener’s higher 
emotions. 

Other conductors—and Mr. An- 
sermet is one of them—appeal 
more to the listener’s intellect, the 
emotions thereby being held in’ 
careful check. The audible effect 
of this approach is generally one | 
of clarity, balance, and neatly- 
shaped phrases. | 

Of such things were Mr. An- 
sermet’s reading of the Beethoven 
Fifth. The fugato entries and lines 
In the Scherzo, for instance, were 
Crystalline: the Pizzicato portion 
had a rare and delicate pianissj- 
mo; the extended coda of the tri- 
umphant finale was so deftly 
handled that the concluding dom. 
inant-tonic Statements, which 
often seem endless, were brought 
off in comfort. 


Ravel, Stravinsky on Ansermet Program 


Ravel wrote his “Mother 
Goose” Suite for Mimi and Jean 
Godebski, the children of a fam- 
ily to which he was very close. 
Mimi and Jean were to play the 
piano duet (its original form) in 
concert, but, like many children, 
they were not interested in prac- 
ticing. The premiére was there- 





Ansermet Superb tn 
Beethoven, Ravel and 
Stravinsky at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN ge 
Ernest Ansermet gave us anot er 
afternoon of superb orchestral tal 
ducting at the Boston of, (uponwr nd 
coneert in Symphony Hall yes pr" 
day. The program consisted a 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, s 
complete “Mother Goose Fotog wd 
Ravel, and thee numbers from ies 
vinsky’s “PetrouchKa. That " 
was no observance of Christmas m Y 
be ascribed to the fact that “— 
suitable Christmas scores ont re 
and special. and ‘ips eal Paa te 4 hie 
for preparation than the Symphony : 
interim conductor has had. : 
Mr. Ansermet gave a tense % 
somewhat personal reading of re 
work which used to be called the 
“Y for Victory Symphony during 
the last war. The personal ag ar 
were mainly in the form of li e 
retards and other rhetorical i ee 
here and there, none of 5 
violence to the music. and all of 
which, as I followed Aggro 
seemed to be entirely within the 

] spirit. 
ere were a few spots where 
the ensemble was a trifle untidy, 
where some of the inner volces 
struck out a bit more than ey 
might have. But in the main, i 
was a muscular and healthy per- 
formance and, as seems to be a af 
culiarity with Mr. Ansermet, 1 


built up into g79 at nt toward 
¢ be oe Goose was done 
for the first time by this age he 
with the Prelude and “Danse du 
Rouet” restored. Those two Sh cal 
bers usually are omitted, no doul 
for the sake of brevity. All peat 
episodes, however charming In wha | 
they have to say, or glittering in’ 
their orchestration, make a long ses- 
avel. 
igh ee "as. Ansermet was wi |r 
in his element. The instrumenta 
texture was faultlessly clear and a 
tiny detail failed to take its pal 
in the total effect. One of the ed 
markable Ansermet virtues, subt ar 
rhythm-within-the-long-line, ge 
notably evident, as again it was 0 
be in the three numbers from ‘“Pe- 
Teak TI had never heard before 
so refined a performance of otra- 
vinsky’s ballet music. Everything 
was so neatly in place, no matter 
how much complication might be 
in progress at the moment, that the 
reading seemed pure genius of tech- 
nic and style. But there were force 


and drive all the same, and this 
“Petrouchka” was by no means 


e, 
as 3 Ansermet, like Mr. Monteux 


before him, has*made a deep and 
pleasant impression upon the Boston 
public, to judge by the comments 
which have come my way. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that Mr. Munch 
has been obliged to rest up for a 
time, but certainly the orchestra 
and the public are to be congratu- 
lated upon the spendid quality ol 
Mr. Monteux as guest, and Mr. An. 
sermet as interim conductor. Such 
men, with the Boston Symphony as 
their instrument, can work musica! 
wonders. 


Symphony Concert | 


, r or stra, Ernest. 
The Boston Symphony orchestr. 
Ansermet conducting, gave the ninth con: 
cert of the 71st season _in Symphony Mell 
yesterday afternoon. The assisting bere 
was Bernard Zighera, pianist: The pro 
gram: ee : - Op. 67 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, 5 A 


‘Oye”’ Ravel 

“peirouch Rm oy R | . Stravh ok 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

A SPLENDID CONCERT, this 


well designed for variety and bal- 
ance, well performed and well 
received. It served to demonstrate 
anew Mr. Ansermet’s scholarly 
yet warmly sensitive style and 
again to underscore the subtle 
shift in audience approach that 


Or merely the moderate demon- 
‘Stration that a non-colossal end- 
‘ing inevitably arouses. That’s the 
'way it was written, and that is 
‘that. 

| Yesterday . Ansermet dis- 
iplayed that same combination. 
‘of unconcern with audience reac- 
‘tion and artistic integrity by do- 
‘ing the original closing bars of 
'Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka.” _ This 
masterpiece of carnival jollity 
‘mingled with ever-present over- 
tones of the personal tragedy of 
Petrouchka,-is ordinarily brought 
to a conclusion in full cry. Mr. 
Ansermet, however, played it out; 
poor Petrouchka was allowed—as 
Stravinsky put it—to have “his 


sorrowful and querulous ¢collapse.’’| 

The consequence was not half. 
the applause conductor and or- 
chestra deserved for the superb. 


performance of the work, a per- 
formance that brought out all the 
instrumental ingenuity and or- 
chestra brilliance of the ballet 
Suite. 


Although Mr.*Ansermet occa- 
sionally referred to the score, he 
traversed most of it from mem- 
ory, a Striking feat in itself, and 
special mention must go to Alfred 
Zighera for his role at the piano. 
And while the performance did 
not .elicit the response it usually 
does, the audience was clearly well 
pleased. 


MR. ANSERMET is to be com- 
plimented as well on doing all of 
Ravel’s “Ma Mere L'Oye.” Con- 
sidering the magical effects Ravel 
achieves in the Prelude and the 
Dance of the Spinning Wheel. 
hitherto omitted, it is hard to see 
why the whole suite has never 
been presented here before. It 
may be pointed out that the 
apotheosis at the end did not have 
the tonal grandeur we have been 
accustomed to, but as with Pe- 
trouchka it was a performance 
remarkable for clarity of texture. 

If it is true, as Somebody once 

put it, that the correct perform- 
ance of a symphony is the one you 
heard when it first bowled you 
Over, this one didn’t quite come 
up tO my conception of it. It was 
very straightforward, very hon- 
estly conceived, very justly paced, 
and imbued with a good deal of 
taste and refinement, but it didn’t 
stir me very much. It didn’t 
have for me, in Short, the revela- 
tory character that makes every 
new reading of this giant among 
Symphonies a_ vita] experience, 
But this didn’t appear to be true 
for the audience at large, which 
Was Obviously well Satisfied. 

The program next week intro- 
duces the celebrated cellist Zara 
Nelsova to this audience for the 
first time in Dvorak’s B minor 
Concerto, with Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony and works by Martin 


and Chabrier rounding out the 
afternoon. 
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By Harold Rogers 


Perhaps it was Ernest Anser- 
met’s intention: perhaps it was 
coincidence; but the Boston Sym-: 
phony’s guest conductor was cer- 
tainly in tune with the holiday 
mood yesterday afternoon when 


he summoned up visions of fairy 
tales and nunpets. 


l'rue, the concerts this week 
end have their serious side, open- 
ing as they do with Beethoven’s 
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€ say colors of Ravel’s spar- 
kling “Mother Goose” Suite and 
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the organ grinder, the dancing 
bear, and Puppets called Pe. 
trouchka, the Moor, and the Bal- 
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of Mr. Ansermet’s conducting js 
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Unpose their own €motionalism 
upon the players so that the music 
iS Imbued with a Sensuous or even 
a sensual quality, This approach 
ils not to be condemned when the 
appeal is to the listener’s higher 
emotions. 
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Ravel wrote his “Mother 
Goose” Suite for Mimi and Jean 
Godebski, the children of a fam- 
ily to which he was very close. 
Mimi and Jean were to Play the 
piano duet (its original form) in 
concert, but, like many children, 
they were not interested in prac- 
ticing. The premiére was there- 
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Spinning Wheel.” The prelude is 
a pastiche of themes heard later 
in the individual numbers: the 
“Spinning Wheel” hums busily in 
traditional style, though in Ra- 
vel’s fragile manner. 

+ +b 

The pieces scintillated under 
Mr, Ansermet’s baton—especially 
the gamelan facets of ‘‘Laideron- 
ette.” (On the piano the latter 
lies on the black notes in the key 
of F-sharp: a pentatonic scale of 
Oriental flavor.) There is the 
charming dialogue, uttered first by 
the Beauty, then by the Beast. and 
finally by both. The perfumed and 
plangent chords of “The Fairy 
Garden” piled up for a shim- 
meringly brilliant conclusion, 

And what about Mr. Ansermet 
and ““Petrouchka”’”’? The conductor 
has long been identified with 
Stravinsky’s early works, and 
With “Petrouchka” in particular. 
His recording of this music is con- 
sidered by many electronic tech- 
nicians, as well as by many musi- 
Clans, to be one of the finest 
ever made. 

Yesterday Mr. Ansermet 
painted musically as Stravinsky 
must have intended—with splashy 





strokes of bold Russian colors on 
a gigantic canvas. There were 
several notable solos—by Georges 
Laurent when he _plaintively 
played the tune for the flute, 
by Roger Voisin (whose trumpet, 
Mr. Ansermet said recently, is 
the finest he has ever heard), and 
by the’ versatile Bernard Zighera, 
who gave a crisp perfermance 
of the’ piano parts in the first 
two movements and then switched 
to his harp for the finale. 





Boston Gets Famous Swiss to Substitute; 


Conductor a Martinet; But Was Late Once 








ymphony Audiences 
Better Be on Time 


By JOHN TALBOT 


GENEVA, Switzerland. Dee. 
§—The life of 68-year-old Fr. 
nest Ansermet has had almost 
aS many themes as the great 
musical works in Mw hose 
bretation he has 
world-wide fame. 

12~ F-F 
Ansermet, who will be inter- 
im conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra during 
the convalescence °* of Charles 


inter- 
achieved 


Munch, has been professor of 
mathematics, would-he actor. 
and philosopher, 


A busy man, he rushes from 
alternoon concerts to evening 
engagements, with little time in 
hNetTween. 


2 ‘m ja 4) 
But there is Lime for philoso- 
phy 


lv and for writing a book. 

“t am not Writing my memoirs 
but a theoretical] book on 
Perhaps it could be called a philos- 
ophy of music, but it is far from 
fomplete because of lack of time.” 

There was to be s three-months 
vacation this Winter in which to 
finish the book but. says Ansermet, 
‘the sudden call to Boston made this 
Impossible.” 


There are no particular American 
experiences he will quote in his 
000k, but he will have more than a 
word to Say on the current state of 
music. o 

ones lee 


MUSIC, 


_ Composers in Crisis 

{t is his theory that at present 
young composers are going through 
serious Crisis which is coupled with 
the general world Crisis. 

“But there are, of course,” he com- 
promises, “certain talents. especially 
in Europe, Overseas the young com- 
posers cdo produce quite a lot, but it 
iS not quantity alone which counts. 


“Because of this crisis, I decided 
to write my philosophy of music in 
which I shall try to show the young 
composers a way out of their crisis.” 

A good man at answering a ques- 
tion, Ansermet does no hedging on 
his “five best orchestras” list. 

“In my opinion the two best Bu- 
ropean orcneéstras are the ‘Vienna 
anc the Berlin Philharmonies,” he 
SAYS. 

Aiter that come the Orchestre du 
Conservatoire de Paris. the orchestra 


A 


in Amsterdam and the Augusteo 


Rc iy « 
‘But all these last,” he Savs, “are 
really absolutely equal and T cannot 


sav that one is better than the 
Other.” 

American orchestras? At the top 
he puts the Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York (Philharmonic and N. B 
C.) in the same bracket. 

“Also very good are the Cleveland, 

hicago and the San Francisco.” He 
has words of praise for the Dallas. 
‘LEX, Broup—"a very promising 
young body.” 

American Composers 

Ansermet would like to see an 
anout-face by the young American 
composers attempting to get their 
feet on the first rungs of the musi- 
cal jadder. 

“We Europeans feel that young 
Americans should try first to make 


a Name in America and then come 
‘to us, Dut they themselves aré try- 
‘ing the other way around. 


_“Forced by public opinion, they 
first try to make a name with us 


| and take this as a basis for their 
publicity and success at home.” 


He is worried over the short- 
ages of young string players, 

“The answer to the shortage is 
easy.” he says. “Most of the young 
string players came from Jewish 
citcles. mostiv from Germany and. 
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Rehearsal view of Ernest Ansermet, guest conductor of 
week-end concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. f2°2{~ 5 
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as Hitler killed off at least one gen- 
eration, the shortage occurred.” 

He adds: “Of course, the shortage 
mainly affects soloists, not orches- 
tra players.” 

In his opinion, Isaac Stern, 31-) 
year-old American violinist, is “a. 
very promising young soloist.” | 

Boston Programs | 

Ansermet already has selected, 
some of the offerings he will make) 
to Bostonians this Winter. They in- 
clude classical works of Beethoven 
Brahms, Mozart, Haydn and Schu- 
mann. | 

“Tl shall aiso offer Hindemith 
Bartok and works bv the Americar 
composer, Samuel Barber,” he prom 
iSes. 

Although music has provided the 
main accompaniment to Ansermet : 
life since his earliest days, if was 
not until he was 26 that he real 
ized conducting was his __ true 
metier, 

The eldest of seven children, he 
was born on the shores of Lake 
Geneva in the town of Vevey, Nov. 
11, 1883. 

His father was a geornetry teach-' 
er in the local school, his mother 
aiso a teacher, had musical in¢lina- 
tions. His first cries, to. her, con- 
tained “a very musical note,” she 
always maintained. 

Frnest was no great shakes as @ 
his time at the lakeside fetes than 
scholar. His teacher told his mother 
she “could do nothing with him.” He 
was just a healthy. noisy, boister- 
ous boy, who would rather spend 
with his books. 

All through this period music 
pulled at him, but he was no 
“prodigy” in his violin lJessons. He 
obviously had talent. 

“My boy,” his music master told 
him when he was 14, “you are des- 
tined to go as far as that.” The 
master raised his hand to measure 
a giant. “But,” he continued, ““you 
are so lazy you'll never get further 
than that.” The master lowered the 
hand to measure a dwart. 

His First Job 

Ernest got himself his first {00 
at 22—as mathematics professor at 
the local school. He went on to 
scientific college and became—Ne is 
still surprised --- something of an 
expert on foreign exchange. 

This seems to have appalled him 
for he turned his back on it, toward 
the stage where he fancied some 
of his talent might lie as a come-~ 
dian, 

He tried for the part of Blanch- 
enet in Henry Warnery’s “Le Peuple 
Vaudois.” but (his friends say 
mercifully) he was turned down. 


It was in 1905 that Ernest set out 
for Paris and the Sorbonne to write 
qa thesis for a scientific doctorate 
in mathematics. It never saw the 
light of day. All the time, music 
tugged at him. 

Returning to Switzerland he was 

named mathematics professor in 
Lausanne and it was there that he 
met and married his first wife, Mar- 
guerite Jacottet, a teacher, 
The next year their daughter, 
Jacqueline, was born. Now married, 
Jacqueline has made her father 
grandfather to a fine boy. 

By 1905 the urge for music was 
so strong that Ansermet traveled to 


Berlin to hear Nikisch conduct a 
.ories of concerts with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. He was enthralled 

id decided, then and there, to 
-eturn home and seek his fame as 

eonductor. He was then 26. 

It was five years before he got 
his first job at his chosen protes- 
<ion. and exchanged his desk for 
‘he conductor’s podium in front 
of the little orchestra at the Mon- 
‘veux Kursaal, 

Bad, Then Good, Luck 

he first world war brought him 
disaster, then a stroke of fortune. 
‘Tis little orchestra folded, but 
Prince Serge Diaghilev arrived in 
Gwitzerland as a refugee. Wanting 

new musical director for the Rus- 
sian Ballet, he chose Ansermet 

‘Today the bearded Swiss is known 
fy orchestras and audiences alike 
ss something of a martinet. 

His concerts always begin on 
the dot, although one performance 
of the Russian Ballet began half- 
an-hour late because of his Swiss- 
bern love of good cheese. 

He was lunching with an old Swiss 
friend. Dr. Fred Blanchod, who tells 
the story. In an Italian restaurant, 
the conductor had told his friend 
he never ate before a performance. 
But. says Blanchod, the musician ate 
a great deal more than he did and 
‘t was not until Ansermet finished 
a large portion of gorgonzola that 
he suddenly pulled ovt his watch 
to find himself 30 minutes tate. 

“We dashed out to a taxi,” re- 
counts Blanchod, “and when we 80% 
to the Opera House we found 4 very 
angry Diaghilev hopping about like 
a wasp in a bottle. The audience 
was restive, too, but the ballet went 
off all right.” 

Ansermet admits that the memory 
of this lapse makes him blush to 
this day. Perhaps his present love 
of punctuality dates from it. 


Mm Ivis;  Afisermet tounded the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande and 
has remained its permanent con- 
ductor, A specialist*in Russian and 
French music and in the modern 
repertory, he has given first per- 
formances of many distinguished 
compositions by Ravel, Debussy, 
Ernest Bloch, Alban Berg, Honeg- 
ger, Hindemith and Martinu, to 
name but some. 

His first wife died in 1939 and 
inree years later the maestro mar- 
ried Juliette Salvisberg,  distin- 
suished Swiss singer of Geneva, an 
attractive dark-haired woman some 
s0 years younger than he. 

“I met mv ‘iusband when I gave 
a series ‘9F woncerts with the or- 

Geneva Radio.” she 
“«? when we married I 
| pw y singing. Being wife to 
world-famous conductor, I find 
lakes up all my time.” | 
| Madame Ansermet was busv vack- 
ing in their Geneva apartment wher 
her husbawhataieer aectaek ee 
nn nen LOTLS 4 YEeqd breorm 
the store in the Rue de ila Corra- 
lorie which makes them especially 
ior um. 
_ Hach Ls two feet long, of vers 
ght unvarnished wood, weighing 
oniy a few ounces. The handle is 
about two inches of smoothed cork 
jUSt Jarge enough for the conduc- 
LOr's fingertips. eee 

White-haired but brimming with 
energy, Ernest Ansermet has been 
‘ald by the critics to be one of the 
oe musicians and most sensitive 
nterpreters that he symphonic 
he | itteanin Pe fa a symphonic 
ine force of his personality be- 
“triting apparent immediate, as he 
nt are, =", Wilh Springy steps. acros: 
the stage to the podium. oy 

ALTE ’ music, his great love now is 
poLosophy ana his bale. combin< 
Ing _ aspects Of both. is eagerly 
aWaited in Europe. 8a 
| Mr. Ansermet will make his first 
appearance with the Baston ‘Sym- 
pnony, on this present sit 2 
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A Christmas Gift for Munch? 
Yes---Less Hard Work! 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


T have been w 


who is, as everybody knows, n 
his post as conductor of the Boston 


, ition, : 
is focussed on —_ seer will presently allow him 


is indi “ci tory” 
is indisposed of a “circula' Mt 
gg situation that forces men in his pos!- 


lves to death. 


naturally 
formed, not really serl 
to return to his duties | 
dition), my real concern 1s 


tion to all but work themse 


Consider— and be appaliea at— 
what is expected of Mr. wunch: 
48 regular Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts, Six 
pairs of concerts on Sunday after- 
noons and Tuesday evenings, s1x 
concerts in Sanders theater, Cam- 
bridge, 39 out-of-town concerts 
ranging all the way from Wel- 
lesley to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and a Pension Fund concert on 
top of that—a total of 85 formal 
concerts in 30 weeks! Added to 
this are the five Open Re- 
hearsals for students which, while 
less formal, still require a mod- 
ified audience approach to con- 
ducting. 2-2 $->/ 

AND REHEARSALS, TOO 

To be sure, Mr. Munch is not 
faced with the task of conducting 
all of these. Two guest conductors 
take four or more of these con- 
certs and two or three more on 
the road, and Richard Burgin 
customarily conducts two pairs 
of concerts, reducing Mr. Munch’s 

personal burden to about 72 or 

73 concerts, perhaps a few less. 


But this is to forget his task at 
Tanglewood where he is called 
upon to do the July series in the 
opera theater and at least three 
of the series in the shed during 
the festival itself—another dozen 
or so. And it is also to overlook 
the terrific strain of four or more 
recording sessions a season, and 
the working conditions during the 
out-of-town series when he is 
called unon tn conduct consecu- 


4 harles Munch 
‘no a good deal lately about C ancl 
rag posi on a sick leave of absence trom 


Symphony. While my concern 
which is, I am reliably in- 


con- 


tive one-night stands. On the 
western tour this amounts to 
eight concerts in seven days: 
(It was on that western tour this 


season that Mr. Munch first con- 


‘tracted the illness that later, 
following his determination to 
continue with his obligations, 
led to what might have been a 
most serious break in his health. 
Further, it is to slight the fact 
that the regular schedule of the 
orchestra calls for four three- 
hour rehearsals a week. Thus, by 
‘a conservative estimate, Charles 
‘Munch must devote at least three 


hours a day for more than 26 
weeks of the year spending his 
physicai energies in an athletic 
effort that would fel) a profession- 
al wrestler. . . and this is to en- 
tirely discount the _ intellectua! 
effort that he must expend in the 
studying and learning of scores, 
in planning programs, in attend- 
ing to details of personne! in the 
orchestra, in working with the 
management in the higher policy 
levels, and in handling his own 
personal affairs. Now I submit 
that all this is more than [les 
and blood can endure. 


It may be argued that Serge 
Koussevitzky endured it for 20 
years, and I have no answer to 
that. It is true, until the last 
few seasons, Koussevitzky walked 
through this schedule with phe- 
nomenal pace. Yet it was always 
my feeling that the most mon- 
umental artistic conceit a man 
was ever born with  sustainea 


him. I have seen him, a half hour 
before concert time, the absolute 
picture of emotional and physical 
exhaustion, But a miracle always 
happened when he saw the aud- 
ience before him; the audience 
nourished him and inspired him 
and liberated him from weari- 
ness. In the green room after- 
wards, he’d be the picture of 
ebullience and high spirits. I 


don’t know how he did it: no- 
body does. One thing is clear, 
however: few other men are so 
constituted either physically or 
egotistically as to endure the 


punishment in the name of aud- 
lence acclaim. 

Then what is the answer to 
the situation as i: regards the 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, whose burden 
is unique among the orchestras 
of the world? Again, I do not 
know. A _ dual conductorship is 
Clearly out of the question. One 
man alone must dominate. 

So is a mad round of guest 
conductors. Nothing more serious- 
ly imperils the morale and the 
quality of the orchestra as that, 
as witness the deplorable estate 
of the Philharmonic after Barb- 
irolli, Could it be that an assist- 
ant conductor be engaged, say a 
young and talented man after the 
fashion of Leonard Bernstein 
(who occupied a similar position 
In New York before rocketing to 
fame)? There are several young 
men I could name this minute 
Who have demonstrated extra- 
Ordinary capacities as student 
‘conductors. Might not one be en- 
gaged as a sort of rehearsal con- 
ductor with the privilege of do- 
ing two or three pairs of con- 


certs during the season and al- 
ways standing by? 

As I envisage it, this young 
man could prepare the orchestra 
in three of the weekly rehearsals 
with Munch at his side instruct- 
ing, marking, indicating the 
subtleties of nuance and dynamic 
level; conducting, in Short, from 
the sidelines. Then for the final 
rehearsal, Munch himself polish- 
ing, refining, finishing. 

_Perhaps this has often been 
discussed in Symphony Hall, and 
there must be something wrong 


with it somewhere. But I do know 
that a solution to this terrible 
problem must somehow be found. 
And in the distribution f Christ- 
mas presents this season, I hope 
that the greatest gift the con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra can possibly get will be 
distributed to Charles Munch:— 
freedom, in some measure, from 
the appalling physical burden that 
has been placed on his shoulders. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


That of yesterday was a curiously 
contrived Symphony Concert, speak- 
Ing, Of course, of the program it- 
self, which, as usual, will be re. 
peated this evening. The afternoon 
began in mingled beauty and dis- 
tinction -vith the G minor Sym- 
Phony of Mozart (a truly match- 
less performance), continued with 
more of distinc ion than of beauty 
In an interesting new Concerto for 
seven wind instruments, timpani, 
percussion and strings by the Swiss 
Frank Martin, and ended with the 
asserted vulgarities and banalities 
of Dvorak’s Celio Concerto, played 
Dy Zara  'elsova, and the Joyous 
March of Chibrier, hitherto unper- 
formed nt these concerts, 

It was to be anticipated that Mr. 
Ansermet would do well by Mozart’s 
Symphony, yet the performance ex- 
ceeded expectations. Everything 
was justly paced and justly bal- 
anced and the sheer loveliness of 
the music vas never more apparent. 

But for Mr. Ansermet we would 
not know Frark Martin. When the 
Swiss conductor was with us in 
1949 he introduced to us the music 
of his countryman through a Petite 
Symphonie Concertante, which 
uniquely employed a harp, harpsi- 
chord and piano. The Concerto of 
yesterday calls for solo flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, 
trombone, and timpani, and these 
Instruments were respectively 
Played by the Messrs. Laurent, Gom- 
berg, Cioffi, Allard, Stagliano, Voisin, 
Raichman and Szule. Mr. Martin 
gave them all intriguing things to 
do, but had Mozart written the 
plece, he would have individualized 
the instruments mpre sharply. More 
often one had the feeling that this 
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Mr. Martin, thé program notes 
tell us, is the son. of a Protestant 
minister of Geneva, the youngest of 
10 children. There seems to be a 
touch of Calvinism in his music. It 
certainly is not charged with the 
joy of living. One feels that in this 
Concerto Mr. Martin, like so many 
other moderns, has been trying to 











the early 18th century, with particu-. 
Jar thought of such composers as 
Scarlatti and: Pergolesi. The finale 


brings a restrained suggestion of 
the ballet. The performance was a 
highly finished one and as eloquent 
as the music permitted. | | 

Miss Nelsova, who appeared at 
the Pops in 1946, is a competent, 
well-graced cellist, but her accom- 





plishments were largely wasted on 
a 


this completely outmoded, wh 
sentimental music of Dvorak that 
needs the theatricalism of a Piati- 

sky to put it over. She was most 
cordially received by yesterday’s 
audience. And speaking of the Pops, 
that is where Chabrier’s noisy 
March belongs. . 





‘Symphony Concert 
} y aiken Symphony Orchestra 


| Ansermet conducting save the 
10 os program of the 71lst season in Sym. 
‘phony Hall yesterday afternoon. ane 
‘soloist was Zara Nelsova, cellist. e 


‘program: 
: ymphony No. 40 in G minor oS ade rt 
; n B minor Dvora 
Concerto Mas Seven Wind _ Instru- 
ments, Percussion and Ba Sag 


che JOyeuS€ .-ecrsreeneres Chabrier 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Of all the instrumental soloists 
none has the odds more highly 
and more persistently stacked 


against him than the ’cellist. 
For one thing, save for a couple 
standard things like the Haydn 
‘Concerto and the Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote” there isn’t too much 
‘music of the first class for him to 
play. For another, so less brilliant 
and penetrating is the tone quality 
of the instrument in contrast to 
the violin, the flute, the oboe and 
so on, that a good many people 
io may like the instrument are 
nonetheless seldom impressed by 
it. For still vig Sans te lay pert 
sons have any idea what a prodi- 
cont peg to_play this instru- 









d and manner of’ 


ment flawlessly, though it is not| 
hard to play it pretty well. 

Finally, it is in the public mind 
a man’s instrument. It makes no 
difference how extraordinary a 
woman ’cellist may be, there is 
something that makes the aver- 
age listener aware, if only in a 
nearly subconscious degree, that 
there is something wrong some- 
where. (After all, it is less than 
40 years since women, if taught 


the cello at all, were advised to 
kneel behind it) IR AGS T 
Nelsova Debut peal 


All of which is a prolix prelude 
to saying that Zara Nelsova made 
her debut at these concerts yester- 
day afternoon in Dvorak’s B 
minor Concerto, proved herself to 
be not only the foremost woman 
‘cellist of the day but in every, 
way the equal of the foremost, 
male players, and still didn’t quite’ 
achieve the audience success she 
deserved: To be sure she got 
four calls to the stage, but there 
wasn’t that spontaneity about it 
that indicates the smash success. 

This, I am sure, may be partly 
attributed to the Dvorak Con- 
certo, which alternates passages 
of the greatest felicity for the 
instrument with moments  of| 
fiddling that are of little conse~ 
quence. Moreover; the orches- 
tration is often thick and turgid, 
the musical materials overdrawn. 
Be that as it may, Miss Nelsova’s| 
performance was one of the great- 
est technical bravura and secur- 
ity and of the loveliest imagin- 
able tone. / 


New to Boston 


I can’t think which was more 
impressive, her bowing or her 
fingering. The sustained arpeg- 
gios were miraculously accom- 
plished by the bow, as were the 
multiple stops of the cadenza of 
the slow movement, while her 
fingers produced the most exact 
intonations in everything from 
the swift scale unisons to the trills 
lin. the highest positions. Her 
playing, in short, and her manner 
of playing, which was of full emo- 
tional range but never affected. 
vere about as close to perfection 
as: we are likely to hear from 4 


solo cellist. male .or female. for 












SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON 





Tenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemnrr 28, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 29, at 8:30 0’clock 





ERNEST ANSERMET C onducting 


MOZART .... Symphony i 
+ Piale ie ot 0.) Babe Ohba’ 6 6 0b ee In 
I. Molto allegro oe ‘ en ai 


II. Andante 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto 
IV. Allegro assai 


» Ce wee wueecca. aot . «Concerto for Seven Wind Instruments, 
Timpani, Percussion and String Orchestra 
Allegro 
Adagietto 
Allegro vivace 
Flute: Georces LAURENT 
Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG 
Clarinet: GINO CIOFFI 
Bassoon: RAYMOND ALLARD 


French Horn: JAMES STAGLIANO 
Trumpet: ROGER VOISIN 
Trombone: JAcoB RAICHMAN 
Timpani: ROMAN SzuULC 


(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


LIVER oe ....Concerto in B minor for Violoncello, Op. 104 
I. Allegro 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 
IfI. Finale: Allegro moderato 


CHABRIER 
oe TEL eee e TET eee eran ++++++...+-Joyeuse Marche 


(First performance at these concerts) 





SOLOIST 
ZARA NELSOVA 
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was an orchestra with a limited 
wind choir rather than a ollection 
of soloists. JQ*2 -3 Pod 
Mr. Martin, thé program notes 
tell us, is the son.of a Protestant 
minister of Geneva, the youngest of 
10 children. There seems to be a 
touch of Calvinism in his music. It 
certainly is not charged with the 
joy of living. One feels that in this 
Concerto Mr. Martin, like so many 
other moderns, has been trying to 
recapture the mood and manner of 
the early 18th century, with particu- 
lar thought of such composers as 
Scarlatti and Pergolesi. The finale 


brings a restrained suggestion of 
the ballet. The performance was a 
highly finished one and as eloquent 
as the music permitted. 

Miss Nelsova, who appeared at 
the Pops in 1946, is a competent, 
well-graced cellist, but her accom- 
plishments were largely wasted on 
this completely outmoded, wholly 
sentimental music of Dvorak that 
needs the theatricalism of a Piati- 
gorsky to put it over. She was most 
cordially received by yesterday's 
audience. And speaking of the Pops, 
that is where Chabrier’s noisy 
March belongs. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Ernest Ansermet conducting save the 
10th program of the 71st season In Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday atternoon. The 
‘soloist was Zara Nelsova, cellist. The 
program: . Be 

r in G minor (K.550 
Symphony No. 40 : bee at 
Concerto in B minor . Dvorak 
Concerto for seven Wind _ Instru- 

ments, Percussion and Strings 
Frank Martin 


Marche JOyeuS€ «seereeeeneees Chabrier 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Of all the instrumental soloists 

none has the odds more highly 

and more persistently stacked 


against him than the ‘cellist. 
Kor one thing, save for a couple 
standard things like the Haydn 
Concerto ald the Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote” there isn't too much 
music of the first class for him to 
play. For another, so less brilliant 
and penetrating is the tone quality 
of the instrument in contrast to 
the violin, the flute, the oboe and 
so on, that a good many people 
who may like the instrument are 
nonetheless seldom impressed by 
it. For still another, few lay per- 
sons have any idea what a prodi- 
gious feat it is to play this instru- 






ment flawlessly, though it is not 
hard to play it pretty well. 

Finally, it is in the public mind 
a man’s instrument. It makes no 
difference how extraordinary a 
woman ’cellist may be, there is 
something that makes the aver- 
age listener aware, if only in a 
nearly subconscious degree, that 
there is something wrong some- 
where. (After all, it is less than 
40 years since women, if taught 
the cello at all, were advised to 
kneel behind it.) #3 24: 


Nelsova Debut Weta 


All of which is a prolix prelude 
to saying that Zara Nelsova made 
her debut at these concerts yester- 
day afternoon in Dvorak’s B 
minor Concerto, proved herself to 
be not only the foremost woman 
‘cellist of the day but in every 
way the equal of the foremost 
male players, and still didn’t quite 
achieve the audience success she 
deserved. To be sure she _ got 
four calls to the stage, but there 
wasn't that spontaneity about it 
that indicates the smash success. 

This, I am sure, may be partly 
attributed to the Dvorak Con- 
certo, which alternates passages 
of the greatest felicity for the 
instrument with moments of 
fiddling that are of little conse- 
quence. Moreover, the orches- 
tration is often thick and turgid, 
the musical materials overdrawn. 
Be that as it may, Miss Nelsova's 
performance was one of the great- 
est technical bravura and secur- 
ity and of the loveliest imagin- 
able tone. 


New to Boston 


I can’t think which was more 
impressive, her bowing or her 
fingering. The sustained arpeg- 
vios were miraculously accom- 
plished by the bow, as were the 
multiple stops of the cadenza of 
the slow movement, while her 
fingers produced the most exact 
intonations in everything from 
the swift scale unisons to the trills 
in the highest positions. Her 
playing, in short, and her manner 
of playing, which was of full emo- 
tional range but never affected. 


vere about as close to perfection 
as. we are likely to hear from 4 
solo cellist. male or female. for 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Tenth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 28, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 29, at 8:30 o’clock 





ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


iy ate alana eae aoe 1 ie cere Symphony i 
I. Molto allegro me a a 99° 
Il. Andante 
Jil. Menuetto: Allegretto 
IV. Allegro assai 
MARTIN..... C : . 
Ta a een a oncerto for Seven Wind Instruments, 
impanl, Percussion : 
pron pani, ind String Orchestra 
Adagietto 


Allegro vivace 
Flute: Georcres LAURENT 
Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG 
Clarinet: Gino CIOFFI 
Bassoon: RAYMOND ALLARD 


French Horn: JAMES STAGLIANO 
Trumpet: ROGER VOISIN 
Trombone: JACOB RAICHMAN 
Timpani: ROMAN SZULC 

(first performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Pea eee eee a Concerto in B minor for Violoncello, Op. 104 
I. Allegro 


If. Adagio ma non troppo 
IiI. Finale: Allegro moderato 


ESAS TE CAAR NEN AD ERR SS UNE LENE ES Joyeuse Marche 
(First performance at these concerts) 





SOLOIST 
ZARA NELSOVA 
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some years to come. 


A work new to Boston lent ad- 
ditional interest to this program, 
though it didn’t turn out to be 
a particularly impressive example 
of contemporary music. This was 
the Concerto for Seven Wind In- 
struments, Percussion and Strings 
by the Swiss composer Frank 
Martin. ‘This sort of thing, the 
deploying several solo instru- 
ments for concertante purposes, 
is a &tunt interesting mainly for 
the contrasting timbres it allows. 
A good many composers have tried 
their hand at it, Mozart of course, 
having greatest success. Stamitz 
also sueceeded, though perhaps 
not brilliantly, and there are any 
number of septets, octets, etc., 
exploiting the idea though not on 
orchestral scale. 

Where they succeeded and Mar- 
tin didn’t quite, however, was In 
their thematic materials; the old- 
er men were not embarrassed to 
write long-flowing melodies. Mar- 
tin, on the. other hand, employs 
melodic material in the contem- 
porary view; fragmentary motives 
of jagged intervals that never 
seem to register in the ear at all. 
The result is 20 minutes of not 

unpleasant sound effects, rhythms, 

contrasts of timbre and piquancies 
of voice leading. The second move- 
ment, with a rhythmic exactitude 
recalling Haydn’s Clock sym- 
phony, is especially interesting, 
but generally speaking the work 
is merely an instrumental exer- 
cise of no especial signiffcance 
whatever. It was splendidly 
played, incidentally, by Georges 

Laurent, Ralph Gomberg, Gino 

Cioffi, Raymond Allard, James 

Stagliano, Roger Voisin, Jacob 

Raichman and Boman Szulc. 

The concert began with a finely 
modelled performance of Mozart's 
G minor and ended with a march 
in the Pops tradition. Anshel 
Brusilow. violinist, is the soloist 
next week in Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo, other pieces being Hinde- 
mith’s “Noblissima Visione,” 
Haydn’s Sy>-phony No. 95 and 
three dances from Falla’s “EI! 
Sombrero de Tres Picos.” 


Ansermet Introduces 

Concerto by Martin; 

Nelsova Plays Dvorak 

By CYRUS DURGIN 

To put it in plain terms, inflation 
was evident at the Boston Sym. 
phony concert in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, The program 
was full-length, and the perform- 
ance of it, under Ernest Ansermet’s 
meticulous baton, notably excellent. 
But only about half that program 
was of musical value: Mozart's 
“Great” G minor Symphony (kK 


550) and a Concerto for .Sé@ven 


Wind Instruments, Tympani, Per- 
cussion and Strings, by Frank Mar- 
tin, which was new to Boston 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto, though 
superbly performed by Zara Nel- 
sova as soloist, is a long and duil 
affair, and if there is music mor 
silly than Chabrier’'s Joyeuse 
Marche, I haven’t yet heard it. 
Frank Martin, the gifted Swiss 
composer, was introduced to Bos- 
ton when Mr. Ansermet performed 
his Petite Symphonie Concertante 
with the Boston Symphony in 1949. 
That was a fine piece of music, and 
memory of it had aroused high ex- 
pectations for the new work. One 
hearing is hardly enough on which 
to form an estimate of this Con- 
certo, whose solo instruments are 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
trumpet and trombone. First ac- 
quaintance suggests that it does not 
match the superb Petite Symphonie 
Concertante, for it has its less than 
lively moments. From time to time 
the solo parts make you think of a 
sequence of unrelated cadenzas, al 
others of an essay in contrastin 
rhythms and instrumental timbres 
I had expected that a compose! 
of Martin’s evident gifts would 
have done more with so many svio 
instruments, either individually or 
as the tonal and rhythmic nucieus 
of such a noyel group. The work 
tends to spread out into episodes 
instead of being a homogeneous, 
compact texture enlivened by the 
interplay of seven distinctive in- 
struments. But let us hear it again 
—and again—for repeated perform- 


Martin 


(Chabrier). {2-2 


teners see both sid« 


music, ° Po | 
Miss Netsova yesterd made her 
debut with this orchestra in the 
reguar series, although she had ap- 
peared at the Pops and the now 
defunct Youth Concerts {n previ- 
ous years. She is an artist of formi- 
dable technic and a satin tone that 
is neither dry nor too juicy, Her 
Srasp Of style is broad and power- 
ful, but most important of all is 
the way she sustains a “long line” 
and makes every measure sing 
"he Dvorak Cello Concerto is an 
Old-fashioned work, much too ona 
and not distinguished by wba 
re material, although there is no 
lac K of tunes, such as they are. Miss 
Nelsova played it with tona] beauty 
and dexterity of bow and fingers 
No one could have done it better 
peers 2 and she fully merited the 
‘Ordial recepti hic 
tended to Nee sail Bale 
As for Chabrier, known today 
for the “Espana” Rhapsody d 
practically nothing else he aca 
in the Joyeuse Marche a spiritas 
little nothing. But at least it is a 
orous, and brought a tinea veut 
> 


ciose after the | 
P | iOng Somn ’ 
Cal ised by D vorak ofenre 


ances are the ae true t of new 


By Harold Rogers 


7 There are no two ways of look- 
ing at it—Ernest Ansermet’s pro- 
ram for the week-end concerts 


the Boston Symphony Or- 


) 


Our noted guest 
conductor’s 
Serchaae of the Mozart G minor 
; ony, for instan 
flawless for its c elakanne 
and gentlemanly grace. Bu 

. . . ? ‘ t the 
01 chest a’s performance was 
something else again with sev- 
eral uneven attacks in the fid- 
dles during the Molto allegro, a 


listless Andante. and at times. 


some poor pac to the melodic | 
lines, So jit is ssible to have 
both a beautiful! conception and 
a lackluster hearing, Fortunately 
the former outweighs the latter 
as happened yesterday afternoon. 
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If there were any negative re- 
actions among listeners to the 
initial Boston performance of 
Frank Martin’s Concerto for 
seven Wind Instruments. Tim- 
pani, Percussion. and String Or- 
chestra, such reactions would bé 
largely those evoked by any con- 
temporary work that may seem 
‘oo much of the avante grade on 
first hearing. But this work. writ- 
ten in 1949 by Switzerland’s lead- 


ing . IOSseYr ic 
> Composer, is not too extreme, 


as ae ae 
entured 


oe ¢." ace ti ‘ UY 
Url OWISS Composer’s Wor k; 


even if Martin continues to em- 
Ploy some of the Schdnberg 
twelve-tonalism that he once em- 
braced wholeheartedly, 
(Mla The end movements, sprightly 
hare Ce everything. It wpe ee appear to be de- 
sat) ote Ca eginning (Mo- signe mainly for the purpose of 
, 4 Boston premiére (Frank showing off the solo instruments. 
(Dvorak) ‘ romantic concerto These are introduced chain-fash- 
, anda ve opgelus " ion in the opening Allegro and 
mpg be ! -3/ art coe to perform _ as a con- 
Ports My re are two ways of cel ina or as individuals. The 
8 at each selection, depend- camposer effectively exploits the 


upon an indiv' “ai’s view- possibilities of each while main- 


point—and many « 2tive lis- taining much interest in his use 
of form and contemporary or- 


chestral colors. 


The middle Adagietto, however. 


lassical elegance | 
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has more to. offer—a _ dirgelile 
pleading that has a strong emo- 
tional pull, Here he has given us 
more than clever instrumental 
writing: he has given us music 
that has a great deal to say. 

Martin, who is just over 60, has 
been presented to Boston only re- 
cently—-and in both instances by 
his couhtryman Ernest Anserm¢t. 
We first heard from this composer 
when Mr. Ansermet played his 
Petite Symphonie Concertante 
While here as guest conductor 
with the Boston Symphony in 
January, 1949. Of the two works 
—the Petite Symphonie Concer- 
tante and the Concerto for Seven 
Wind Instruments—the former is 
the better. Scored for two string 
orchestras, harp, harpsichord, and 
plano, it is an expression of 
deeper musical sensitivity, as well 
as originality. 

4S f£ Sf 

The solos for the concerto heard 
yesterday were brought off with 
excellence bv Georges Laurent. 
fiute; Ralph Gomberg, oboe: Gino 
Cioffi, clarinet: Raymond Allard, 
bassoon; James Stagliano, French 
horn; Roger Voisin, trumpet: 
Jacob Raichman, trombone: and 
Roman Szulc, timpani. 

But the New Year’s cornucopia 
provided by Mr. Ansermet was by 
ho means exhausted after the 
Mozart and the Martin. There was 
still another soloist to be heard— 
a superb cellist by the name of 
Zara Nelsova. 

She first appeared in Boston in 
May, 1946, when she was soloist 
at the Pops concerts. Yesterday 
she displayed a keen sense of mu- 
Sicianship when she played the 
Dvorak Concerto in B minor for 
Cello, Opus 104. A native of Win- 
nipeg, Canada, Miss Nelsova was 
educated in London and has sub- 
sequentiy been heard on the 
Continent, in Australia, Canada. 
and the United States. 
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Her playing yesterday revealed 
a depth of emotion, beautifully 
molded phrases, and a technique 
equal to almost any demands. Her 
arpeggio figures, however, tended 
to drop out of sight, or else the 
orchestra was too loud during 


[these passages. Bui her tone, 


while neither big nor bald. had 





a feminine grace, a songfully vi- 
brant quality that was proioundly 
satisfying. As for the concerto 
itself, it is a work whose trite- 
ness becomes more apvarent with 
the years. Perhaps in anothe;y 
quarter century Dvorak will cet 
a second wind. Some composers 
cdo. Look at Berlioz. 

Mr. Anserinet topped this off 
with a meringue (or was i 
roam?) when he periormed Cha. 
brier’s “Joyeuse Marche,” Played 
for the first time at these concerts, 
it seemed just a little too much 
“joyeuse” or a little too much 
“marche” for the Fyiday-Satur- 
day series and much more suit- 
able for the Rops season. But 
there’s no denying that with all 
the cymbals, drums, and rousing 
iOoriissimos, most listeners must 
have left the hall in a jolly frame 
of mind, 

But there are always two ways 
of looking at it. ‘ 


>ymphony 
Visits Europe 
Next Spring 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will make its first appearance 
in Europe next spring. {2+ 2 >/ 

George E. Judd, the orchestra’s 
manager, yesterday announced 
the aggregation of 104 players 
will give three concerts in Paris 
during May and performances in 
Holland, Belgium , Bordeaux, 
Strasbourg, Austria and Zurich at 
the invitation of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. It will mark 
the farthest trip for the orchestra 
Since they travelled to San Fran- 
cisco’s 1915 Exposition to give 13 
concerts under Karl ay if 
MONTEUX TO SHARE 

Charles Munch, the music di- 


rector, has invited his colleague. 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 





San Francisco Symphony, to 
Share with him the conducting of 
the series. The three Paris con- 
certs will be a major contribution 
from the United States to a 
‘month-long exposition of the arts 
aimed at focussing the attention 
of the world on the vitality of the 
cultural achievements by free men 
during the first half of the cen- 
tury. 

| The orchestra embarks for Eu- 
rope immediately following the 
end of its 71st season in Sym- 
phony Hall April 25. Since it 
must return by June 1 for the 
annual “Pops” concerts in which 
most of its personnel participates 
—this year the usual] two-month 
series will be condensed into one 
month—its initial visit to Europe 
will be confined to two weeks of 
performances. There js & Ppossi- 
bility that a fourth concert wil] 
be given for the Paris festival: 
ali will feature contemporary Eu- 
ropean and American music. 

[It will also be the first timé 
the musicians have made a group 
sea voyage and the realization of 
a life-long dream of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor of the Syvm- 
Phony for 25 years, who died last 
June. It has been Shared by Mr. 
Munch who said of the opportu- 
nity: “It has long been my dearest 
nepe to bring my American or- 
chestra to Europe.” Until now, 
newever, the funds have never 
been available for the purpose, 


WORLD'S G REATEST 


The Boston Symphony wil] join 
the celebrated orchestras of. the 
world in the festival opening 
April 28. The cultural cavalcade 
of the “best” Symphony orches- 
tras of the half-century includes 
the Vienna Philharmonic, — the 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia in Rome; the 
R.LAS. (Radio) Orchestra from 
West Berlin: the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande (founded by 
Eirnest Ansermet, current guest 
Conductor Of the Boston Sym- 
phony); the Orchestre du Con- 
servatoire and the Orchestre Na- 
honal of Paris. 

In making the trip, the orches- 


tra will play at both the birth 
places of Mr. Munch and Pierre 
Monteux—Strasbourg and Paris. 
Symphony Hall officials pointed 


out last night that the Boston 


Symphony will also be reciprocat- 
ing the visits of the organizations 
to whom they have Played host 
over the past 50 years: the Roya' 
Philharmonic under Sir Thomas 
Beecham last year; the La Scala 
Orchestra under Toscanini in 1921 
and Leoncavallo in 1906: the T.on- 
don Symphony under Nikisch ip 
1912; the Concert Society of the 
Conservatory cf Paris in 1918; 
and Mr. Munch’s own appearance 
with the Orchestre National Ra- 
dio Diffusion Francaise in 1948. 
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The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is going abroad. It will make 
its first appearance in Europe next 
spring. The aggregation of 104 
musicians—one of the world’s 
great musical organizations—has 
been invited by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom to give three 
concerts in Paris in May. 

These concerts by the Boston 
Symphony will be a major contri- 
bution from the United States toa 
month-long exposition of the arts. 
The purpose of the exposition is to 
draw the attention of the world to 
the vitality of the cultural 
achievements by free men during" 
the first half of the 20th Century. 
The festival will open on April 28 
and will continue through May. 

. Charles Munch, musical director 
of the Orchestra, has _ invited 
Pierre Monteux, former Boston 
Symphony and present San Fran- 
cisco Symphony conductor. to 
share with him in conducting the 
concerts, The Paris cultural caval- 
Cade, in which the Boston Sym- 
phony will participate, bears the 
general title “Masterpieces of the 
20th Century.” It will parade the 
best works in the fields of sym- 
phony, opera, ballet. drama, art, 
literature, and philosophy, _ 





has more to. offer—a dirgelike 
pleading that has a strong gees 
tional pull, Here he has given : 
more than clever tenes 
writing: he has given us music 
that has a great deal to say se ‘a 
Martin, who is just over oY, 1as 
been presented to Boston on y a 
cently—-and in both instances a 
his couhiryman “rnest Ansernr ; 
We first heard from this compo: er 
when Mr. Ansermet played his 
Petite Symphonie Concertante 
While here as guest conducto) 
with the Boston Symphony in 
January, 1949. Of the two wol Ks 
—the Petite Symphonie Concer- 
tante and the Concert O for Sey en 
Wind Instruments—the former is 
the better. Scored for two gee 
orchestras, harp, harpsichord, and 
plano, it is an expression Be: 
deeper musical sensitivity, as well 
as originality. 
i ae 
The solos for the concerto heard 
yesterday were brought off with 
excellence by Georges Laurent, 
flute; Ralph Gomberg, oboe: ene 
Cioffi, clarinet: Raymond Alla d, 
bassoon: James Stagliano, French 
horn; Roger Voisin, trumpet; 
Jacob Reichman, trombone; and 
man Szule, timpani. | 
But the New Year's cornucopia 
provided by Mr. Ans ermet was by 
no means exhausted after the 
Mozart and the Martin. There was 
still another soloist to be heard— 
a superb cellist by the name of 
Zara Nelsova., ) 
She first appeared in Boston in 
May, 1946, when she was soloist 
at the Pops concerts, Yesterday 
she displayed a keen sense of mu- 
sicianship when she played the 
Dvorak Concerto in B minor for 
Cello, Opus 104. A native of Win- 
nipeg, Canada, Miss Nelsova was 
educated in London and has sub- 
sequentiy been heard on the 
Continent, in Australia, Canada, 
and the United States. 
a eee 
Her playing yesterday revealed 
a depth of emotion, beautifully 
molded phrases, and a technique 
equal to almost any demands. er 
arpeggio figures, however, tended 
to drop out of sight, or else the 
orchestra was too loud during 
these passages. But her tone, 
while neither big nor hold. had 


a feminine grace, a songfully vi- 
brant quality that v7as proioundly 
satisfying. As for the concerto 
itself, it is a work whose trite- 
ness becomes more apparent with 
the years. Perhaps In another 
quarter century Dvorak will Set 
a second wind. Some composers 
cdo. Look at Berlioz. | . 

Mr. Anserinet topped this of 
with a meringue (or was it 
foam?) when he performed Ch: 
brier's “Joyeuse Marche.” Played 
for the first time at these oe 
it seemed just a little too ba 
‘“joyeuse” or a little too mucl 
“marche” for the > ns gaa 
day series and much more = 
able for the Pops re 
there’s no denying that with all 
the cymbals, drums, and agree. 
foriissimos, most listeners mus 
have left the hall in a jolly frame 

wey a 
m But a are always two ways 
of looking at it. ; 


Symphony 
Visits Europe 
Next Spring 


By ROBERT TAYLOR 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will make its first appearance 
in Europe next spring. (2:2 2/ 

George E. Judd, the orchestra’s 
manager, yesterday announced 
the aggregation of 104 players 
will give three concerts in Paris 
during May and performances in 
Holland, Belgium, Bordeaux, 
Strasbourg, Austria and Zurich at 
the invitation of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. It will mark 
the farthest trip for the orchestra 
since they travelled to San Fran- 
cisco’s 1915 Exposition to give 13 
concerts under Karl fy | xf 
MONTEUX TO SHARE | 

Charles Munch, the music di- 


rector, has invited his colleague, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 


San Francisco Symphony, 


Share with him the conducting of 
the series. The three Paris con- 
certs will be a major contribution 
‘from the United States to a 
‘month-long exposition of the arts 
aimed at focussing the attention 
of the world on the Vitality of the 
cultural achievements by free men 
during the first half of the cen- 


tury. 


| The orchestra embarks for Eu- 


rope immediately following the 
end of its 71st season in Sym- 
phony Hall] April 25. Since it 
must return by June 1 for the 
annual “Pops” concerts in Which 
most of its personne] Participates 
—this year the usual two-month 


Series will he Cc 
THOM tm. a 


will bf 

perfor: UTLC 

bility 

be: giv 

ali wil] 

Popean auu american music, 

[t will also be the first timeé 
the musicians have made a group 
s€a vOyage and the realization of 
a life-long dream of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor of the Syvm- 
Phony for 25 years, who died last 
June. It has been shared by Mr. 
Munch who Said of the opportu- 
nity: “It has long been my dearest 
hepe to bring my American or- 
chestra to Europe.” Until now. 
however, the funds have never 
been available for the purpose, 


WORLD'S G REATEST 


The Boston Symphony wil] join 
the celebrated orchestras of. the 
world in the festival opening 
April 28. The cultural cavaleade 
Of the “best” Symphony orches.- 
tras of the half-century includes 
the Vienna Philharmonic, the 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia in Rome; the 
R.LALS, (Radio) Orchestra from 
West Berlin: the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande (founded by 
Ernest Ansermet. Current guest 
Conductor of the Boston Sym- 
Phony): the Orchestre dy Con- 
servatoire and the Orchestre Na- 
Honal of Paris. 

In making the trip, the orches.- 


tra will play at both the birth 
Places of Mr. Munch and Pierre 
Monteux—Strasbourg and Paris 
Symphony Hall Officials pointed 
ouf last night that the Roston 


Symphony will also be reciprocat- 


ing the visits of the organizations 
to whom they have played host 
over the past 50 years; the Roya! 
Philharmonie under Sir Thomas 
Beecham last year; the La Scala 
Orchestra under Toscanini in 1921 
and Leoncavallo in 1906; the Lon- 
don Symphony vunder Nikisch in 
1912; the Concert Society of the 
Conservatory cf Paris in 1918: 
and Mr. Munch’s own appearance 
with the Orchestre National Ra. 
dio Diffusion Francaise in 1948. 
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The Boston Symphony Orches- 
‘ra is going abroad. It will make 
its first appearance in Europe next 
spring. The aggregation of 104 
musicians—one of the world’s 
great musical organizations—has 
been invited by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom to give three 
concerts in Paris in May. 

These concerts by the Boston 
Symphony will be a major contri- 
bution from the United States to a 
month-long exposition of the arts, 
The purpose of the exposition is to 
draw the attention of the world to 
the vitality of the cultural 
achievements by free men during 
the first half of the 20th Century. 
The festival will open on April 28 
and will continue through May, 

. Charles Munch, musical director 
of the Orchestra. has invited 
Pierre Monteux, former Boston 
Symphony and present San Fran- 
cisco Symphony conductor, to 
share with him in conducting the 
concerts, The Paris cultural cava]- 
Cade, in which the Boston Sym- 
phony will Participate, bears the 
general title “Masterpieces of the 
20th Century.” It wil] Parade the 
best works in the fields of sym- 
phony, opera, ballet. drama, art, 
literature, and Philosophy, ‘ 
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The Boston Symphony will join 
with such other of the free world’s 
celebrated musical organizations 
as the Vienna State Opera which 


will present Alban Berg’s opera, 
“Wozzeck,” the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome, the RIAS 
(Radio) Orchestra from W est Ber- 
lin, the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande from Geneva, and two 
Parisian orchestras—the Or- 
chestre du Conservatoire,angd the 
Orchestre National. /2 2d 

The Boston Symphony will em- 
bark for Europe immediately upon 
the conclusion of its seventy-first 
season in Symphony Hall on April 
25, Since it must return by June 1 
for the annual Pops concerts (this 
year the usual two-month series 
will be condensed into one 
month) its initial visit to Europe 
will be confined to two weeks of 
performances, The orchestra will 
‘also perform in Holland and Bel- 


gium, in Bordeaux. in Strasbourg, 
in Austria, and in Zurich. 

In other fields the United States 
will be represented by the New 
York City Ballet Company, of 
which George Balanchine is artis- 
tie director, in six performances, 
One program of ballets with 
Music by Igor Stravinsky will be 
conducted by the composer, . 

Plans are being formulated for 
an all-Negro company to perform 
the Virgil Thomson-Gertrude 
Stein opera, “Four Saints in Three 
Acts.” As staged by John House- 
man, it was given 48 performances 
at the former 44th Street Theater 
in New York in 1934. 


oe aor. 


In the realm of art, James John« 
son Sweeney, a former director of 
the Museum of Modern Art, has 
been commissioned to assemble an 
exhibition of some 200 contempo- 
rary French, Dutch, and Amer- 
ican paintings, including several 
that have not been shown in Paris 
for many years, Prominent Amer- 
ican men of letters wil] participate 
in lectures and forums. 

Since Charles Munch succeeded 
the late Serge Koussevitzky as 
musical director of the Boston 
Symphony in 1949. the Alsatian- 


born conductor has maintained 
the celebrated orchestra st the 
peak of national and. through its 
broadcasts and recordings, inter- 
national renown to which it was 
brought in the 25 years of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s leadership, 


ae hee 


“It has long been my dearest 
hope to bring my American ore 
chestra to Europe,” said Mr, 
Munch, The conductor’s introduc- 


tion to audiences in the United 
States occurred a year prior to 
his being awarded his Boston 
post, when he toured America as 
leader of the French radio orches« 
tra, l’Orchestre National de ke 
Radiodiffusion Francaise. 

It was under Mr. Munch's di- 
rection that the Boston Symphony 
played a “command” performance 
in Washington last April during 
the visit of President Vincent 
Auriol of France, a gesture which 
won Mr, Munch the French pres 
ident’s warm invitation to bring 
the Boston Symphony to France. 


Symphony Manager 
Off by Air to Paris 


NEW YORK (AP)—George E. 
Judd, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, left for’ Paris 
last night aboard an Air Franc. 
{transport to arrange details of the 


orchestra’s continental] tour next, 
May. /~ 


- or . 
~ rf 

Lhe visit, under the auspices of 
the Congress for Cultural Free. 


dom, will be the orchestra’s first 
Kuropean tour in its ¢l-year his- 
tory. 


Judd took off after conferring 


with Charles Munch, the sym- 
phony’s conductor, who is recov- 
ering from illness resulting from 
a virus infection. 


Of the 


‘Munch 


Orchestra, and Pierre Monteux, conductor 
‘an Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
has invited Mr. Monteux to share the con- 


Rion was ' | a 
honors with him when the Boston ’ 
| Py signer its first visit to Europe in May 


to attend the Congress for 
dom in Paris. 


Cultural Free- 
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Young Violinist Soloist 
In Tchaikovsky Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


After Anshel Brusilow played 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto 
yesterday afternoon, the audience 
in Symphony Hall recalled him to 
the stage five times oP onsk: 
applause, ~>~> 

The 21-year-old artist earned 
this acclaim on his Boston debut 
not only by his astonishing tech- 
nical facility, but by a poise that 
enabled him to play with com- 
mand. He displayed that remark- 
able kind of self-containment that 
encourages musical introspection 
—a subjective approach that 
brings out the woetry of a score. 


‘The true art of interpretation, an 


art that Mr. Brusilow has largely 
mastered, rests on this basis. 

It follows that the best inter- 
pretation will be produced by an 
artist whose frame of mind ap- 
proximates the mood experienced 
by the composer while creating 
the music. Mr. Bruslow’s response 
to Tchaikovsky is intense, yet 
without cloying sentimentality, 
His tone is not so buttered as 
Isaac Stern’s, neither is it so pure 
as that of Heifetz, but it strikes a 
happy medium between the two. 
One could not help thinking of 
Heifetz while Mr. Brusilow 
played; he has the same air of 
aplomb and detachment, 

ay ane 


The Tchaikovsky concerto. for 
all its difficulties. has a frankly 
popular appeal, It is a safe ve- 
hicle for an artist who is launch- 
ing a career, Audiences today, 
wherever they are, could hardly 
agree with Hanslick’s opinion, 
rendered after the 1881 premiére 
in Vienna, that it is music that 
“stinks in the ear.” The concerto’s 
lyrical tunes stick in the ear, if 
anything, and pleasantly so. 

Mr. Brusilow played the Can- 
zonetta with a delightful insou- 
ciance, He rippled through the 
pizzicato theme of the Finale with 
breathtaking ease and accuracy, 
Apparently there is no problem 


in this concerto that Mr, Bru- 
silow has not solved—be it the 
pitching of harmonics or the bow- 


‘ing of the first-movement Ca- 
_denza. 


The young artist is a native o! 
Philadelphia. He studied for three 
years with Zimbalist at the Curtis 
Institute and later with Jani 
| Szanto at the Philadelphia Mu- 

sical Academy, 
| Ernest Ansermet, now in his 
fourth week as guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony during 
Charles Munch’s absence, opened 
the concert with another of his 
' excellent readings from the clas- 
sical repertoire—this time one of 
Haydn’s 12 London symphonies, 
the C minor, No, 95. 

Mr, Ansermet has a way of 
‘letting the music proceed in its 
own elegant and stately fashion, 
without unnecessary coercion. 
Samuel Mayes gave the cello sola 
| of the Trio section in the Menu- 
etto ai pleasing performance, 
though he has played better, 

4 fs 5b 

The prograin this week also 
includes the suite that Hindemith 
extracted from his ballet. “Saint 
Francis,” written on commission 
‘from the Ballet Russe de Monte 
;Carlo. Titled ‘‘Nobilissima Visi- 
one,” it is cast in the neo-me- 
dieval style that Hindemith has 
»made his trade-mark and is thus 
eminently appropriate to the sub- 
‘ject—a _ story that deals with 

Francis’s renunciation of wealth 

and his “marriage with poverts 

Mr. Ansermet performed this 

work in the same scholarly man- 
‘ner that he played the Haydn, 
but the final passacaglia could 
have been developed into a more 
rousing climax. | 

The conductor concluded with 
a dashing presentation of Falla s 

three dances from the ballet, “©! 

Sombrero de Tres Picos.” One 

wag remarked afterwards that il 

he were asked how to cut a few 

corners, he’d begin with the three 
on Falla’s hat. 

| But I’m partial to Spanish mu- 

sic. 


Anshel Brusilow Plays | 
Tchaikovsky Work With | 
Symphony in Local Debut 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Anshel Brusilow, a remarkable 
21-year-old violinist from Philadel- 
phia, made his Boston debut yester- 
day afternoon as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
Concerto of tChaikovsky. Ernest 
Ansermet opened the Program with 
the C Minor Symphony, No. 95, bv 
Haydn, and further incYuded the: 
“Nobilissima Visione” 6f Hindemith. 
and Three Dances from Manuel De’ 


Falla’s Ballet. “Th e-Cornered 
Hat.” Fc ~5 ot 
Considered purelWas a 


Mr. Brusilow has in 
abundance. He is an amazingly ac- 
curate player, and he also has a 
Scout and fraceful bowing arm. His 
tone 1s relatively small and thin. birt 
pleasant and of sufficient carrying 
power in a large hall. : 

At 21, Mr. Brusilow is on the 
threshold of what may be a brilliant 
career, Yet, what sort of a musician 
does he promise to become? That 
cannot be answered on the evidence 
of one performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto, music of negligible 
substance beneath a vivid exterior. 
Mr. Brusilow Played this score. 
Which demands a broad and rhap- 
sodic style with more refinement 
than I ever have heard before. He 
Cut it down to a miniature, so that 
Mr. Ansermet’s accompaniment. rea- 
sonably solid, seemed far too big by 
contrast, | 

In the finale Mr Brusilow ran 
away with the tempo. P0ing so 
fast that the figurations were 
olurred and the orchestra. valiantly 
Keeping up with him. sounded aj- 
most like a scramble. Mr. Ansermet 
never did get the lead back, and it 
seemed as if the final chord was 
over almost before his Stick took 
its final downward plunge. Perhaps 
Mr Brusilow was nervous, for a 
certain emotional] uneasiness hung 
over the whole Concerto, As he 
sTOoWs in experience and under- 
Standing, perhaps he_ wil] grow 
also aS &@ musician. At any rate. Mr. 
Brusilow is highly talented. and 
yesterday received a notably cordial 
response when he had finished 

Hindemith’s “Nobilissima  YVi- 


Anshel Brusilow, who wile: 
play the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto for his Boston debut 


at the week-end concerts b 
d , S Dy the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


sione,” the concert suite which he 
drew from his ballet “Saint Fran- 
cis,” had not been heard at these 
concerts since Richard Burgin in- 
troduced it nearly nine years ago. 
Written much in the idiom of 
“Mathis der Maler” the suite is 
somewhat diffuse compared to that 
earlier masterpiece of condensation. 
But over it all is that sheen of or- 
chestral richness which Hindemith 
commands more than most com- 
bosers of the day. and under the 
incessant restlessness of the figu- 
ration and the dissonant counter- 
point. is true and abiding emotion- 
al feeling 

Mr. Ansermet’s conducting of 
Haydn’s mature Symphony was a 
masterpiece of correct speed, dy- 
Namics, nuances and phrasing. From 
first movement to last, here was 
Haydn conducting of pure, unblem- 
ished deauty. Falla’s Dances. with 
their warm Iberian glow, and under 
Mr. Ansermet’s painstaking direc. 
tion, provided a vivacious ending 
to an absorbing concert. 
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- SYMPHONY CONCERT 


_BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
‘Errest Ansermet, who is substi- 


tute for Charles Munch at the 


Symphony concerts, has fallen heir 
to a considerable portion of the 


‘soloists. Prior to this week’s con- 
certs he had accompanied the 


pianist, Monique de La Bruchollerie; 
the violinist, Michael Rabin, and the 
cellist, Zara Nelsova. This. week he 
performs that function for a new 
violinist, Anshel Brusilow, and next 
week.that master of the viola, Wil- 
liam Primrose; while the pianist, 
Aldo Ciccolini plays at the concert 
of next Tuesday evening. 

-Mr. Brusilow came to us without 
‘much heralding, but made an im- 
‘mediately favorable impression, He 
js in his 2ist year; was born -in 
‘Philadelphia, and has received his 
training in this country. One thinks 
of Mischa Elman as having the right 
size and quality of tone for the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, with which 
‘Mr. Brusilow.elected to introduce 
himself, and judged by that particu- 
lar. standard, Mr. Brusilow’s tone is 
light, not quite rich enough for the 
first movement nor heavy enough 
for the last. However, it is an ex- 
cellent tone of its kind, with a good 
deal of “ping” to it. Mr. Brusilow 
has virtuoso blood in his veins, and 
yesterday’s audience received him 
with marked enthusiasm. Some of 
the stock concertos are being 
worked to death, but the new 
artists, especially, seem unwilling to 


take a chance on the less familiar 


nes.» At least Mr. Primrose will 
‘give’ us something really interest- 
ing, the posthumous Concerto of 
Bartok, as gomp ted y ibor 
Serly. j=} =~ 4 

Speaking of familiar things, the 
C minor Symphony of Haydn, No. 
95, is one of those we have heard 
frequently of late, while others 
of the London Symphonies, not to 
mention some of the earlier ones, 
have been badly neglected. If not 
one of ‘the best, the C minor 
is still excellent Haydn, and the 
bold opening theme of the first 
movement suggests Beethoven. The 
Symphony. was well performed and 
well received on this occasion, and 
Mr. Ansermet had first cellist, 
‘Samuel Mayes, take a bow at the 


end for his soto in the trio of 
the minuet, 

Yesterday we had our second 
hearing of the Concert Suite from 
‘Hindemith’s Ballet, “St. Francis,” 
which bears the title “Nobilissima 
Visione.’ When Rehard Burgin dis- 
closed the Suite, to us nine years 
ago you had the feeling that the 
action: of the -ballet was necessary 
in order to explain a good deal of 
the music, though the composer 
thinks otherwise, and you were 
also aware of certain disquieting 
resemblances to Hindemith’s earlier 
(and far. more important) “Mathis 
der Maler.” There was no need 
to revise these opinions. Hindemith 
is one of the most prolific of modern 
composers, but he repeats himself 
stylistically, idiomatically, and even 
thematically, more than any of the 
others, at least among those of 
comparable stature. A rousing per- 
formance of the Dances for Falla’s 
ballet, “The Three-Cornered Hat,” 
brought the concert to a close. 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE will play 
his Stradivarius viola (one of 12 
in existence) as soloist at the 
‘Boston Symphony Open Rehears- 
ial Wednesday night. “°° ‘*~ 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWo 


Eleventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 4, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, JANUARY 5, at 8:30 o’clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


Symphony in C minor, No. 95 


II. Andante cantabile 
ITI. Menuetto: Trio 
IV. Finale: Vivace 


HINDEMITH 


ae ““Nobilissima Visione,”’ Concert 
uite from the Ballet,’ “Saint Francis” 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVsky 


Concerto for Violin. i i 
oli 
I. Allegro moderato an oe aig - 


Rony Canzonetta: Andante 
II. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


Three Dances from the Ballet 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos’’ 


SOLOIST 
ANSHEL BRUSILOW 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Ernest Ansermet, who is substi- 
tute for Charles Munch at the 
Symphony concerts, has fallen heir 
to a considerable portion of the 
soloists. Prior to this week’s con- 
certs he had accompanied the 
pianist, Monique de La Bruchollerie; 
the violinist, Michael Rabin, and the 
cellist, Zara Nelsova. This. week he 
performs that function for a new 
violinist, Anshel Brusilow, and next 
week that master of the viola, Wil- 
liam Primrose; while the pianist, 
Aldo Ciccolini plays at the concert 
of next Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Brusilow came to us without 
much heralding, but made an im- 
mediately favorable impression, He 
is in his 21st year; was born in 
Philadelphia, and has received his 
training in this country. One thinks 
of Mischa Elman as having the right 
size and quality of tone for the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, with which 
Mr. Brusilow elected to introduce 
himself, and judged by that particu- 
lar standard, Mr. Brusilow’s tone is 
light, not quite rich enough for the 
frst movement nor heavy enough 
for the last. However, it is an ex- 
cellent tone of its kind, with a good 
deal of “ping” to it. Mr. Brusilow 
has virtuoso blood in his veins, and 
yesterday's aud:ence received him 
with marked enthusiasm. Some of 
the stock concertos are being 
worked to death, but the new 
artists, especially, seem unwilling to 
take a chance on the less familiar 
ones. At least Mr. Primrose will 
give us something really interest- 
ing, the posthumous Concerto of 
Bartok, as completed y ibor 
Serly. [= : => 2 

Speaking of familiar things, the 
C minor Symphony of Haydn, No. 
95. is one of those we have heard 
frequently of late, while others 
of the London Symphonics, not to 
mention some of the earlier ones, 
have been badly neglected. If not 
one of ‘the best, the C minor 
ic still excellent Haydn, and the 
bold opening theme of the first 
movement suggests Beethoven. The 


end for his soto in the trio of 
the minuet, 

Yesterday we had our second 
hearing of the Concert Suite from 
Hindemith’s Ballet, “St. Francis,” 
which bears the title “Nobilissima 
Visione.” When Rehard Burgin dic- 
closed the Suite. to us nine vears 
ago you had the feeling that the 
action of the -ballet was necessary 
in order to explain a good deal of 
the music, though the composer 
thinks otherwise, and you were 
also aware of certain disquieting 
resemblances to Hindemith’s earlie 
(and far more important) “Mathis 
der Maler.’ There was no need 
to revise these opinions. Hindemiin 
is one of the most prolific of modern 
composers, but he repeats himself 
stylistically, idiomatically, and even 
thematically, more than any of the 
others, at least among those of 
comparable stature. A rousing pe) 
formance of the Dances for Falias 
hallet. “The Three-Cornered Hat.’ 
brought the concert to a close. 
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WILLIAM PRIMROSE will plas 


SEV - 
ENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWo 


Eleventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 4, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Con ducting 


Svmpl 
aaa ymphony in C minor, No. Q5 
Andante cantabile 
Menuetto: Trio 
Finale: Vivace 


os Nobilissima Visione,” Concert 
Suite from the Ballet,’ “Saint Francis” 


INTERMISSION 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Rs Allegro moderato 
- Canzonetta: Andante 


Finale: / ‘O Vivacissi 
ule: Allegro vivacissimo 


Concerto for Violin, in D major, Op. 3r 


Three Dances from the Ballet 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos’’ 


his Stradivarius viola (one of 1° q 
in existence) as soloist at the : ; SOLOIST 


Boston Symphony Open Rehears: ANSHEL BR 
e ‘ i 4 4 A qn J A T . j T 
al Wednesday night. JSILOW 


Symphony was well performed and 
well received on this occasion, and 
Mr. Ansermet had _ first cellist, 
Samuel Mayes, take a bow at the 





Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Er- 
nest Ansermet conducting, gave_ the llth 
rogram of the 7ist season in 8S mphony 
all yesterday afternoon, Anshel Brusilow, 
violinist, was the soloist. The program: 
Symphony in C minor, No. 95....Haydn 
Nobilissima Visione.. Hindemith 
Violin Concerto 
Three Dances from El Sombrero de i 

Tres Picos »erFalla 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

While we have been unfortunate 
in the illness of Charles Munch 
and the consequent diminution 
of what might be called program 
continuity, we have clearly been 
most fortunate both in the choice 
of interim conductors and soloists. 

In 11 regular concerts we have 
had seven: Borovsky, Heifetz, 
Foss, Piatigorsky, Foss, de la 
Bruchollerie, Nelsova and, yes- 
terday afternoon, Anshel Brus!- 
low, the 21-year-old violinist from 
Philadelphia. (Michael Rabin, the 
14-year-old prodigy, appeared at 
the Tuesday series.) It is no re- 
flection on Messrs. Burgin, Mon- 
teux and Ansermet that these 
soloists have offered the principal 
highlights of the season. so far. 
And it is especially interesting to 
note that it was the debutantes 
among these soloists, which is to 
say Mile. de la Bruchollerie, Miss 
Nelsova and Anshel Brusilow who 


achieved wi most spectacular sug- 
cess. a ~$ 2 (nth 
Although Mr. Brusilow has a 
good many orchestra appearances 
to his credit, the quality@of his 
playing was largely unknown here 
yesterday afternoon when the 
youthful violinist walked onto 
the stage to do the Tchaikovsky, 
a piece so famillar to us all that 
a merely routine traversal would 
have made little impression, In- 
deed, so little anticipated was the 
violinist’s appearance that, as in 
the case of Mile. de la Bruchol- 
lerie, nothing but a_ veritable 
smash would have saved the day. 
Mr. Brusilow’s feat, conse- 


quentiy, must rank with the minor. 


musical wonders. For from his 
first entrance he not only demon- 
strated that prodigious technique 
that is, nowadays, so commonly 
encountered but went on to 
achieve technical wonders that 
would give pause to the most emi- 
nent violinistic celebrities of the 
times. In fact, I cannot recall 
ever having heard Mr. Brusilow’s 


achievements with what 1s Known 
as the “flying staccato,” a series 
of notes performed either on the 
‘up or the down bow in one stroke. 
This effect is especially to be noted 
in the cadenza of the first move- 
ment when he does it in the down 
bow, which is generally considered 
the more difficult maneuver, But 
there seems no technical accom- 
plishment with the bow that he 
does not master, though to re- 
count them here would be tedious. 
And while his fingerboard tech- 
nique is in every way the equa] 
of the bowing, it is in the long run 
ithe bowing that counts—and most 
‘surely points the way to the fu- 
ture, 

ANOTHER POINTER to the 
‘future in this yiolinist’s case is 
ihis very original and very musi- 
cal approach. It, would seem that 
nobody, today, could find anything 
‘new to do with the Tchaikovsky. 
but he certainly did. Admitted, 
in some of his phrasing and in 
isome of his effects he erred away 
ifrom the path of the best of taste 


‘(though can we admit too much 
In the work to begin with?). Yet 
the did so out of devotion, I think. | 


irather than out of any motive of 
‘conceit. Naturally, as in all cases 
‘of soloists who first appear here 
iwith the orchestra, I reserve a 
‘more considered judgment to a 
later date, but I have the notion 
that this young violinist, doing a 
program of heavier music for the 
violin, can demonstrate a matu- 
rity of musical insight that well 
may, in time, even exceed his 
technical capabilities. 

Well, this leaves little to devote 
to the other things on the pro- 
gram. or to Mr. Ansermet’s limpid 
interpretation of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 95, which is, like virtu- 
ally every symphony I ever heard, 
a miracle of invention and serene 
surety of purpose. Samuel Mayes 
did the enchanting trio of the 
minuet superbly, te make the 
Whole a delight from beginning 
to end, 

It also leaves little room to dis- 
CuSs in suitable detail the beauties 
of Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Vi- 
Sione,” a ballet suite that seems to 
me to represent the best in con- 
temporary orchestral textures and 
moods. I am more and more con- 
vinced that our younger compos- 
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Uur Critic s Keport 
for the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Last Sunday this column was 
taking a backward glance at 1951. 
It now proposes to look forward 
into ’52, Demanding first congider- 
ation is the unprecedented situa- 


tion at Symphony Hall, According 
to the latest advices, Mr. Munch is| 
already sufficiently recovered  to'§ 


make it possible for him to rejoin 
the orchestra from which he has 


been separated these many weeks. 
However, in order to insure his fit- 
ness for the projected European 
trip next spring, he is to remain in 
retirement until the middle of next 
month. After the concerts of Jan- 
uary 11 and 12 the orchestra goes 
again to New York and on its return 
it will be led by Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, guest conductor for one week 
only. Then, as present plans go, 


Ernest Ansermet, who has saved | 


the desperate Symphony Situation, 


will be on ng for a rtnight 
more, Vw 4 > pF (ore 

Poor Koussevitzky! Hfs fondest 
wish was to take the orchestra to 
Europe. Through the middle 30s 
the project was being seriously con- 
sidered and it might actually have 
come to pass in the spring of ’39. 
“The tour,” writes Moses Smith in 
his -valuable biography, “was to in- 
clude England, France, Holland and 
Belgium, and the project was being 
shaped by’ the French-American 
Art Association, headed by Edouard 
Herriot, Once more, however, 
Koussevitzky was doomed to dis- 
appointment, . There was to be more 
urgent agenda in Europe in the 
Summer of 1939.” 


o + © 

France, Hollagd and Belgium, plus 
Switzerland and Austria, are to hear 
the orchestra next May. But not 
the British Isles. Conceivably, the 
English critics wil] betake them- 
selves to the continent to hear at 
least some of its concerts, Other- 
Wise they will miss the fun of com- 
paring the Boston Symphony with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Phony, which they heard last sum- 
mer, and the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra, which they heard the summer 
before. 


With all due respect to Munch, 
and also to Monteux, who goes along 
as guest conductor, the Europeans | 
missed something they are. not 
likely to hear duplicated when 
Koussevitzky was prevented from 


realizing his cherished dream. It is 
true that -Koussevitzky made a 


fetish of tone, but that tone, and 
the elan, the dazzling virtuosity 
that went with it, made the Boston 
Symphony under _ Koussevitzky 
unique in the annals of art. Other 
conductors, other ways, and other 
virtues. But what our friends 
overseas will hear next spring will 
more closely resemble that to which 
they are already accustomed than 
would have been the case if Kousse- 
vitzky had been able to go as the 
head of the orchestra that he so 
justly regarded as his very own. 
By a curious coincidence, Mr. An- 
sermet will also appear as conductor 
at the Paris Festival, which the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom wil] 
sponsor from April 28 through May 
ol, but it will be as leader of his 
regular organization, the Orchestra 
de la Suisse Romande, of Geneva. 
not the Boston Symphony, to which 
he is now rendering such signal 
service, 


Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


To return once more to the sub- 
fect of Charles Munch's illness, one 
of the anticipated pleasures of 
which it has apparently deprived 
us is the appearance, as soloist in 
an all-Wagner program, of Kirsten 
Flagstad. From such an event cer- 
tain diehards might absent them- 
selves, being unwilling to forgive 
the Norwegian soprano for rejoin- 
ing her quisling husband, though 
no one actually has ever succeeded 
in proving that the singer herself 
was friendly to the Nazi cause. 
Anyway, Mr. Bing brought Mme. 
Flagstad back to the Met. some- 
thing his predecessor had not dared 
to do, and soon she will rejoin 
that organization in its revival of 
Gluck’s “Alceste” (in English). 

* * * 


The ‘principal feature of the 
Symphony’s Flagstad concert was 
to be a performance of Act I of 
Wagner's “Die Walkuere,” probably 





with Mr. Svanholm as siegmund, 
and the plan was to put that per- 
formante on records. Mr. Munch 
has not yet given us concertized 
@pera and it would have been (or 
will be) interesting to see what he 
would do in that. direction. 
Apparently he is even less experi- 
enced in opera. than Koussevitzy 
was, yet the latter gave us the First 
Act of~ “Walkuere,” the third of 
“Siegfried,” the third of Moussorg- 
aky’s “Khovantchina,” and but for 
the difficulty of obtaining Russian 
singers after the war started would 
have given us part of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pique* Dame.” J/-{ » 

. - a iy 

The “whole issue of ‘singers af 
aymphony concerts is an intrigu- 
ing one and bound up with the 
evolution of public taste. In the 
first part of the last century an 
erchestral concert, or “grand con- 
cert” as they would call it, might 
consist of an overture at the begin- 
ning and end, and perhaps one in 
the middle, with the rest devoted to 
yocal numbers, solo and ensemble, 
e@rchestrally accompanied. Our an- 
cestors had healthy appetites, as 
far as entertainment went: thev 
got to their places of amusement 
early and remained late. If they 
arrived late enough they got the 
henefit of the low “second price,” 
which on very special occasions was 
dispensed with. 

* + Y 


Our forebears also liked variety. | 
What -we call comic opera came. 
about when short skits, called inter-. 
meéezzi, were introduced between the . 


acts of a serious opera. Even in 
the last century, opera, drama, 
hallet and instrumental solos would 
he combined in one evening's 
cargantuan entertainment. Pianists 
like Liszt and Clara Schumann 
made history by giving the whole 
concert themselves, with no singer, 
or possibly fiddler, to help out. 
It was not uncommon for instru- 
mental artists to appear, as an 
additional attraction, at a_ per- 
formance of opera or drama, playing 
before the show, after it, and be- 
tween the acts, rather than risk a 
concert of their own. 

a e ” 

Tt was not so long ago that singers 
would have a violinist or cellist spell 
them in the course of a recital and 
possibly furnish an obbligato in one 
or more of the numbers on the pro- 
gram. Even today some vocalists 


balk at occupying the stage for an 
afternoon or evening and have their 
accompanist furnish a group of 
solos along the way, though dis- 
tinctly this is not done to satisfy a 
popular craving for variety. 

* 7 * 

The New York Philharmonic re- 
cently gave its 5000th concert, and 
almost on anniversary of the first, 
which took place on Dec. 7, 1842. The 
conductor’s name was not men- 
tioned on the program and, in fact, 
there were three: Ureli Corelli 
Hill (that really was his name), 
who founded the orchestra; D. G. 
Etienne and H. C. Timm, The musl- 
cal fare offered was of the mixed 
variety: Orchestral, vocal and cham- 
her music. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the “Oberon” Overture of 
Weber and an overture in D by Kal- 
liwoda. revived out of sentiment al 
the 5000th concert, were the orches- 
tral pieces; the third number was 
a quintet by Hummel, and the rest 
was operatic: arias by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Weber and a duet from 
Rossini’s forgotten “Armida.” 

a * . 

The Boston Symphony did some 
hatter at its first concert on Oct. 2, 
1881. There was the still inevitable 
singer—-Annie Louise Cary, who of- 
fered an air from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and another from Bruch’s “Odys- 
seus’—hut the rest was orchestral 
and consisted of Overtures by Bee- 
thoven and Weber, a Haydn Sym- 
phony and the ballet music from 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde.” 

a — % 

Fifty years later, Sir George 
Henschel again led the Orchestra 
in the same program, but not quite 
the same. Wagner's “Meistersinger’ 
Prelude replaced the already oul- 
moded “Jubilee” Overture of Weber; 
and there was no singer. 

- “ . 

Koussevitzky did not dispense 
with soloists by an means, but he 
did eut down their number, and as 
far as the singers were concerned, 
he used them when the work tha! 
he wished to program called for 
them, but he did not let them ap- 
pear in their own right? picking 
their own numbers to perform, In 
Boston, I suspect, those days are 
gone forever. Having Mme. This or 
That show up and sing an aria or 
two would strike us now as distinctly 
novel, though some would not ob- 
ject. What would seem even quaint- 
er would be to have a singer offer 
a group of songs with the cor 


ductor at the piano — not that 
Munch, any more than Koussevitzky 
or Monteux, could fill that role. But 
in the old days it used to be done. 
One singer, Marcella Sembrich, 
even accompanied herself. But 
that was only as an encore, she be- 
ine of the privileged few that were 
allowed to give them. Yes, times 
have changed. 
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with Mr. Svanholm as siegmund, 
and the plan was to put that per- 
formante on records. Mr. Munch 
has not yet given us concertized 
opera and it would have been (or 
will be) interesting to see what he 
would do in that direction. 
Apparently he is even less experi- 
enced in opera. than Koussevitzy 
was, yet the latter gave us the First 
Act of “Walkuere,” the third of 
“Siegfried,” the third of Moussorg- 
sky's “Khovantchina,” and but for 
the difficulty of obtaining Russian 
singers after the war started would 
have given us part of Tchaikovsky's 
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The “whole issue of ‘singers af 
aymphony concerts is an intrigu- 
ing one and bound up with the 
evolution of public taste. In the 
first part of the last century an 
erchestral concert, or “grand con- 
cert” as they would call it, might 
consist of an overture at the begin- 
ning and end, and perhaps one in 
the middle. with the rest devoted to 
vocal numbers, solo and ensemble, 
archestrally accompanied. Our an- 
cestors had healthy appetites, as 
far as entertainment went: thev 
got to their places of amusement 
early and remained late. If they 
arrived late enough thev got the 
henefit of the low “second price,” 
which on very special occasions was 
dispensed with. 
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What -we call comic opera came. 
about when short skits, called inter- 
mezzi, were introduced between the | 


acis of a serious opera. Even in 
the last century, opera, drama, 
hallet and instrumental solos would 
he combined in one evening's 
gargantuan entertainment. Pianists 
like Liszt and Clara Schumann 
made history by giving the whole 
concert themselves, with no singer, 
or possibly fiddler, to help out. 
It was not uncommon for instru- 
mental artists to appear, as an 
additional attraction, at a _ per- 
formance of opera or drama, playing 
hefore the show, after it, and be- 
tween the acts, rather than risk a 
concert of their own. 
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Tt was not so long ago that singers 
would have a violinist or cellist spell 
them in the course of a recital and 
possibly furnish an obbligato in one 
or more of the numbers on the pro- 
gram, Even today some vocalists 
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balk at occupying the stage for an 
afternoon or evening and have their 
accompanist furnish a group of 
solos along the way, though dis- 
tinctly this is not done to satisfy a 
popular craving for variety. 

. . * 

The New. York Philharmonic re- 
cently gave its 5000th concert, and 
almost on anniversary of the first, 
which took place on Dec. 7, 1842. The 
eonductor’s name was not men- 
tioned on the program and, in fact, 
there were three: Ureli Corelli 
Hill (that really was his name), 
who founded the orchestra; D. G. 
Etienne and H. C. Timm. The musi- 
eal fare offered was of the mixed 
variety: Orchestral, vocal and cham- 
her music. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the “Oberon” Overture of 
Weber and an overture in D by Kal- 
liwoda. vevived out of sentiment a! 
the 5000th concert, were the orches- 
tral pieces; the third number was 
a quintet by Hummel, and the rest 
was operatic; arias by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Weber and a duet from 
Rossini’s forgotten “Armida.” 
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The Boston Symphony did some 
hotter at its first concert on Oct. 2, 
1881. There was the still inevitable 
singer—-Annie Louise Cary, who of- 
fered an air from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and another from Bruch’s “Odys- 
seus’—hut the rest was orchestral 
and consisted of Overtures by Bee- 
thoven and Weber, a Haydn Sym- 
phony and the ballet music from 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde.” 
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Fifty years later, Sir George 

Henschel again led the Orchestra 
in the same program, but not quite 
the same. Wagner's “Meistersinger 
Prelude replaced the already out- 
moded “Jubilee” Overture of Weber; 
and there was no singer. 

* . * 
Koussevitzky did not dispense 
with soloists by an means, but he 

did cut down their number, and as 
far as the singers were concerned, 
he used them when the work tha! 
he wished to program called for 
them, but he did not let them ap- 

pear in their own right? picking 

their own numbers to perform, In 

Boston, I suspect, those days are 

gone forever. Having Mme. This or 

That show up and sing an aria or 
two would strike us now as distinctly 

novel. though some would not ob- 

ject. What would seem even quaint- 
er would be to have a singer offer 
a group of songs with the cor 



























































ductor at the piano — not that 
Munch, any more than Koussevitzky 
or Monteux, could fill that role. But 
in the old days it used to be done. 
One singer, Marcella Sembrich, 
even accompanied herself. But 
that was only as an encore, she be- 
ing of the privileged few that were 
allowed to give them. Yes, times 
have changed. 





ers went astray in not more per- 
fectly assimilating Hindemith’s 
style and going on from there 
rather than from the horridly ster- 
ile school presided over by Nadia 
Boulanger et al. This, as indeed 
the entire program concluding 
with Falla’s entertaining dances 
from “The Three-Cornered Hat,” 
was superbly set forth by Mr. 
Ansermet and the orchestra. 
There will be another soloist 
next week, William Primrose. 
violist, who will do “Harold in 
Italy” as well as Bartok’s great 
Concerto for Viola and orchestra. 
Stravinsky’s “Le Baiser de la 
Fee” completes the program, 


William Primrose Soloist 
in Boston Premiere of 


Bartok’s Viola Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

William Primrose, as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
gave the first local performance of 
the late Bela Bartok’s Viola Con- 
certo at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon. He also was heard in 
Berlioz’ “Harold in Italy.” The pro- 
gram, which will be repeated to- 
night, ended with the ballet score, 
“Le Baiser de la Fee.” by Stravin- 
SKY.» Ernest Ansermet conducted. 

Bartok’s work has been a little 
late in reaching us in concert per- 
formance. The composer left it in 
the form of a sketch when he died 
in September of 1945. The work of 
completion, including the whole 
plan of orchestration, was executed 
by Bartok’s friend and compatriot, 
Tibor Serly. That. as Mr. Serly has 
written, was a task of extraordinary 
difficulty. It must have been due 
in part to the fact that Bartok was 
one of the most individual com- 
posers of the time. 

At any rate, the finished work is 
a remarkably fine concerto. both 
for its intrinsic substance and its 
€xploitation of the solo instrument. 
The first two of the three move- 
ments do not possess much “mo- 
tion,” in a conventional sense, but 
they are largely rhapsodic and al- 
low the viola to sing in its own true 
tashion. The finale reverts to the 
Hungarian folk music influence 
Which was so important in many of 
Bartok’s compositions, even to 


touches of a drome bass effect. Here 
the technical capabilities of the solo 
instrument receive fullest play. 

The idiom of the Viola Concerto 
is not so abstruse, which is to say 
not so dissonant, as other of Bar- 
tok’s music. Some of his pieces re- 
quire repeated hearings to arrive 
at a state of even approximate 
pleasure and -understanding, This 
one, however, far from forbidding, 
is immediately attractive. 

[I suspect that the orchestration 
might have been a bit harsh had 
Bartok written it himself. although 
he did tell! Mr. Primrose it was in- 
tended to be exceptionally light. 
That, however, is only a Suess, and 
of little importance in view of the 
admirable total effect of Mr. Serly’s 
work upon the rough sketch. I think 
he deserves congratulations for the 
Skill of his work, and our apprecia- 
tion for having undertaken the task 


at all. The, repertory is wrieh for 
it (72-5 > Sore 
Mr. Primrose was rtlly “ap- 


plauded for his performances of 
both Bartok and Berlioz, the former 
of which seemed to be noticeably 
the better. Indeed, the entire read- 
ing of “Harold In Italy” was lack- 
lustre and disappointing. lacking 
richness of orchestral tone. and 
often merely noisy When it ought 
to have been powerfvl. Perhaps 
Mr. Ansermet is not overly familiar 
with the piece, for he seemed to pay 
close attention to the printed score, 
and those myriad nuances which 
distinguished and made glorious 
the late Serge Koussevitzky’s per- 
formance of “Harold In Italy” were 
sadly absent. 

There were, too. many places 
where the ensemble was untidy to 
the point of raggedness. Further. 
more, it would have been better 
program planning to place the live- 
ly, Tchaikovskyan but trifling bal- 
let excerpts of Stravinsky at the 
beginning, and “Harold In Italy” 
at the end. That is what Mr. Kous.-. 
sevitzky, a master in this respect, 
surely would have done. 


Primrose Plays Modern 


Instrument at Symphony 
Most first-rank musical soloists 
who are. string players, perform 
upon antique masterpieces of the 
art of instrument-making, Yester- 
day afternoon at Symphony Hall. 
however, William Primrose was an 
exception to the rule. He played, 
as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, a.modern viola made for 
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superfine stringed i 
not s uifte red complete decline. 


Ernest Ansermet, guest conductor of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, will be on the podium for the orchestra’s concerts while ° 


on tour next week at New London, Conn., New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia. | ala 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Twelfth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 11, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, January 12, at 8: 30 O'clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


MME yh kek cee eccuscuss . eroldn Italy”: Symphony in Four 


Movements, with Viola Solo, Op. 16 
I. Harold in the Mountains, Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy 
(Adagio; Allegro) 
II. March of Pilgrims Singing Their Evening Hymn 
(Allegretto) 
III. Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) 


IV. Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the Preceding Scenes 
(Allegro frenetico) 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK. ++eeeeee++2..-Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 


Moderato 
Lento; Adagio religioso; Allegretto 
Ilf. Allegro vivace 


(First performance in Boston) 


se ae SRE ...Divertimento, “Le Baiser de la Fée,” 
Allegorical Ballet 


I. Sinfonia 


II. Danses Suisses 
III. Scherzo 


IV. Pas de deux 
Adagio — Variation — Coda 


SOLOIST 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
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ERNEST ANSERMET Gon ducting 


65 aos ee owes “Harold in Italy”: Symphony in Four 
Movements, with Viola Solo, Op. 16 


I. Harold in the Mountains, Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy 

(Adagio; Allegro) 

If. March of Pilgrims Singing Their Evening Hymn 
(Allegretto) | 

III. Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) 
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(First performance in Boston) 
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Soloist Gives Bartok Work 


In First Boston Performance 


By Harold Rogers 


’s viola always draws us 
sk for anything Primrose’s viola ys. a 
be tags age of a solo work back to sega 4 reflections, e 
‘in a program than a performance quently set forth. 


rlioz “Harold in Italy” 
we ar sinverb violist William 
Primrose? But Symphony Halt 
audiences are getting something 
more at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts this week 
end. They are also getting Mr. 
Primrose in the first Boston per- 
formance of Béla Bartok’s Viola 
Concerto -a , konus of singulal 
beauty. fr se wr wt 
As if all this were not enough, 
Ernest Ansermet, who is winding 
up his current stint as guest con- 
ductor, brings the concert to a 
‘close with Stravinsky’s ingratiat- 
ing tribute to the music of T chai- 
kovsky—the Divertimento, Le 
Baiser de la Fée.” It is a sub- 
stantial and thoroughly satisfying 
program, ee 


Mr. Primrose and his gleaming 
‘instruments cut a handsome figure 
on the platform. He plays a mod- 
ern viola, fashioned five years ago 
in Philadelphia by William Moen- 
nig, Jr. From the opulent tones 
that Mr. Primrose draws from the 
instrument one might assume that 
the secrets of fine violin making 
were not exclusive to the Stradi- 

i family. 
ag beautiful fiddles without 
beautiful playing can please only 
the, eye. ‘The beauty of Moennig's 
viola has its peer in the artistry 
of Mr. Primrose. Although it is 
true that in “Harold in Italy 
Berlioz accomplished an amazing 
task—that of composing a heavily 
scored symphony in four move- 
ments with enough “air” in it for 
a single viola to sing through— 
it is also true that only a violist 
of stature can dominate the scene. 

Mr. Primrose is such a violist. 

We never lose sight of Harold’s 

contemplations, whatever the col- 

orful scenery his eye  beholds. 

The orchestra may be swept away 

with the exuberance of the moun- 

taineer’s serenade or the violence 
of the brigands’ orgy, yet Mr. 


Pe Pit 


A fiat harmonic at the close of 
the second movement was an = 
fortunate note over which oe 
Primrose had no cepa 
tension of the string had ev! ” - 
ly loosened so that when he 
touched his finger to it (in eee 
ducing a harmonic the Aide be 
not pressed to the finger mi) 
but must be touched at a speci * 
point or the harmonic will ge 
sound) the tone was not e 
pitch. In such a case the inge 
has no way of compensating. _ 

The Bartok concerto has an ~ 

teresting history, the details 0. 
which were given on this page 
last Wednesday. It was satin 
sioned by Mr. Primrose vin a 
preliminary sketch comp e : 
during the few weeks before a 
composer’s passing. Tibor Se! ys 
composer, conductor, and — 
time friend of Bartok, assumed 

the task of deciphering Bartok s 

jottings and filling out the ota 

chestration. It appears, on the 
first few hearings, to be as geome 

a job of cb ene: er as cou 

er accomplished. 

ever be ” ; 


If Bartok was seeking “nr 
plification toward the end, a Hany 
close associates aver, his baer 
Concerto is a beautiful nemnnte 
of economy of means, lh gg snd 
orchestral texture, and RS Agee. 
statement. It is interesting ba 
note that Bartok sounds the 
depths of the viola in the same 
songful way that Berlioz does, 
though their —? styles are 

omparable. 
yy § pow a in the open- 
ing Moderato. The second move- 

ment presents the viola first in a 
Lento, a lonely monologue, fol- 
lowed by a contemplative and 
serene Adagio religioso. A transl- 
tional Allegretto then leads to the 
final movement, an Allegro 
vivace that draws its mood from 

the Hungarian folk dances that 


were so dear to the composer. 

Mr. Ansermet’s reading of the 
Stravinsky was pure delight, not 
only for the music itself—en- 
twined as it was with profuse 
Tchaikovsky quotations—but for 
the conductor’s special way with 
anything Stravinskian. 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Er- 
nest Ansermet conducting, gave the 12th 
program of the “ist season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. William Prim- 
rosé, viola, was the soloist. The pro- 
gram: 
‘Harold in Italy” 
Concerto for Viola 
“Baiser de la F 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
“Pointing to these manuscript 
sheets, I inquired about the viola 
concerto. Bartok nodded wearily 


towards the night table, saying 
yes, that is the viola concerto.’ 
To my question as to whether it 
‘vas completed, his reply was ‘ves 
and no.’ He explained that while 
in the sketches the work was by 
and large finished, the details and 
the scoring had not yet been 
worked out.” The following day 
the composer was taken to the 


hospital, and five ays later he 
had died. {*f/2 $3 /bvcaltd 
This is a quotation of Tibor 


Serly as printed in John Burk’s 
brogram notes for this concert. In 
it hangs one of the Strangest tales 
in contemporary music. For, ex- 
actly as Suessmayr completed Mo- 
zart’s Requiem, Serly completed 
Bartok’s viola concerto. The re- 
sults, on the strength of one hear- 
ing yesterday afternoon as Wil- 
liam Frimrose gave the work its 
first Boston performance, have 
much in common. That is to say 
it is clear that both the Requiem 
and tne Concerto might have 
been, and in nany ways are mas- 
terworks of the first order, 

As in the case of the Requiem, 
the principal melodic lines of the 
conceito are apparently those of 
the author. The rest, which is to 
Say th. details of the extension 
of these lines in virtuoso passage. 
work. of decoration, of voice lead- 
ing in the contrapuntal textures, 
of harmonies and of instrumegta- 
tion, is the work of Serly. And 
it must be said that it is in every 
way a compliment to his integ- 


rity; no dead composer’ ever had 
a mre devoted posthumous ama- 
nuensis than Bartok in Serly, 


Masterly Glimpse 


_ Ye: there is no sense in claim- 
Ing that Bartok would , have 
score! his concerto the way Serly 
did any more than Brahms would 
have scored his own G minor 
Piano Quartet for orchestra the 
way Schoenberg did. The Bartok 
meting is often there, but the 
Bartok sound often isn’t. For ex. 
ample, I am sure Bartok wouid 
never have written the harmonies’ 
and figures of the transition from 
the slow movement to the finale 
Sti’, saving this and various 
other reservations, there is little 
doubt that Mr. Serly has given us 
a masterly glimpse at what might 
have been one of Bartok’s crown- 
ing achievements: a work of noble 
proportions for that noble but 
neglected instrument. the viola. 
The line for the viola is strik: 
ing throughout. though again to 
What extent Serly and Mr. Prim- 
rose himself edited it is not pos- 
sible to say. The music exploits 
the instrument to give it a strong, 
virile character in contrast to the 
more feminine character given it 
by other writers for the viola, in- 
Cluding Berlioz (whose “Harold,” 
incidentally, is very happily pro- 
grammed with it). In the slow 
movement, one of Bartok’s finest 
inelodie inspirations, the more 
melting tones of the viola are 
heard to great advantage, but no 
other work more powerfully dis- 
Dlays its possibilities as a solo 
instrument than this. 
It goes without saying that Mr. 
Primrose, who commissioned the 
concerto, is capable of mastering 
the difficulties of the work in a 
Way to emphasize the latent bril- 
liance of his instrument. The 
work, to be sure, is of a deep 
emotional hue: even melancholy 
to the point of tragedy, but the 
Strength of the substance, and of 
Mr. Primrose’s playing, makes it 
an invigorating experience. Need- 
less to say, the violist made a 
deep impression with the work 
and, in the Berlioz that preceded 
it, achieved a great popular suc- 
cess 
It may be added that Mr. An- 
sermet’s reading of the Berlioz, 





though not quite so urgent and 
orgiastic aS Wwe have often heard 
it before, was notable for clarity 
of phrase and transparency of 
texture, the orchestra playing 
beautifully for him. Stravinsky § 
ballet suite “Baiser de la Fee” 
was exquisitely done too. ‘The 
work is one of Stravinsky's most 
delightful; a piece in the most 
romantic vein, filled with tender- 
ness and charm. The orchestra 
is out of town next week, return- 
ing on January 9 with sir 
Thomas Beecham 4s guest COr- 
ductor. 


SYMPHONY CUNGARI 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Bartok and Stravinsky are names 
to strike terror to the tender-eared, 
but both composers are represented 
at this week’s pair of Symphony 
Concerts by works which would not 
daunt the most conservative. Bar- 
tok’s piece is the Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra, written for William 
Primrose, who yesterday played it 
for the first time in Boston, while 
the Stravinsky number is the Diver- 
timento. “The Fairy Kiss,’ drawn 
from the ballet of that name. This 
we had heard from Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky in 1936 and from the composer 
himself in °’41, but in neither case, 
or so it seemed, was it as attrac- 
tively set forth as it was yesterday 
under the direction, of Ernest An- 
sermet. i~/2- , 5 

When Mr. Primrose, or any emi- 
nent violist, plays with the Boston 
Symphony, the “Harold in Italy” of 
Berlioz is sure to find place on the 
program. It begins the present list. 
The performance yesterday was not 
one in which to take special de- 
light. Mr. Ansermet's interpreta- 
tion of the Symphony, less romantic 
and impassioned than that of Kous- 
sevitzky, tended, as this listener 
heard it, to emphasize the music’s 
many weaknesses. Like so much 
of Berlioz, “Harold” combines the 
imaginative and the inane. One 
might almost say the inspired and 
the idiotic. Mr. Primrose yesterday 
played a viola made for him five 
years ago in Philadelphia, not the 
Stradivarius that he used in re- 
cording “Harold” with the Boston 
Symphony, and the tone of the ine 
strument seemed lacking in warmth 


and richness, though in the Concerto 
of Bartok it produced a quite dif- 
ferent effect. 

At the time of Bartok’s death, in 
1945, the Viola Concerto re- 
mained in sketch form and the 
tremendous task of realizing the 
composer’s intentions fell to his 
friend and compatriot, Tibor Serly. 
How different the piece would have 


been if Bartok had done the whole 


job is pure conjecture. However, 
as it stands, it is a deeply absorb- 
ing and often highly pleasurable 
work. There is real emotion in the 
second movement and true Hunga- 
rian fire in the last. The meagre 
list of concertos for the viola has 
received a substantial and valuable 
addition. One of the previous per- 
formances of the Concerto was by 
Mr. Ansermet and the NBC Or- 
ehestra, and he conducted yester- 
dav with full measure of under 
standing and devotion, while Mr. 
Primrose gave an astonishing a4c- 
eount of his part in a composition 
with which his name will be forever 
associated. 

“The Fairy’s Kiss” is based upon 
melodies of Tchaikovsky, a com 
poser, strange as it may seem, to 
whom Stravinsky 1s deeply at- 
tached, and the first performance 
of this dance version of a tale by 
Hans Christian Andersen fell on the 
25th anniversary of Tchaikovsky 5 
death. The orchestration 1s Stra- 
finskyan, not Tchaikovskyan, and 
the melodies have ‘Deen recast In 4 
more rigid mold. The total effect 
is still utterly charming. 
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though not quite SO urgent and 
orgiastic aS We have often heard 
it before, was notable for clarity 
of phrase and transparency ol 
texture, the orchestra playing 
beautifully for him. Stravinsky $s 
ballet suite “Baiser de la Fee” 
was exquisitely done too. ‘The 
work is one of Stravinsky's mos! 
delightful; a piece in the most 
romantic vein, filled with tender- 
ness and charm. The orchestra 
is out of town next week, return- 
ing on January 95 with sir 
Thomas Beecham as suest COl- 
ductor. 


SYMPHONY CUNGAEI 
RY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Bartok and Stravinsky are names 
to strike terror to the tender-eared, 
hut both composers are represented 
at this week’s pair of Symphony 
Concerts by works which would not 
daunt the most conservative. Bar- 
tok’s piece is the Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra, written for William 
Primrose. who yesterday played 
for the first time in Boston, while 
the Stravinsky number is the Diver- 
timento, “The Fairy Kiss,” drawn 
from the ballet of that name. This 
we had heard from Dr. Koussevitz- 

in 1936 and from the composer 
himself in ’41. but In neither case, 
SO it seemed, vas it as attrac- 
Ivy set forth as it was } esterday 
nder the direction, of Ernest An- 
met. JufQ-32% Pes 

When Mr. Primrose. or any emi- 
nent violist, plavs with the Boston 
Symphony, the “Harold in Italy” of 


Berlioz is sure to find place on the 
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program. It begins the present list 


The performance yesterday was not 
one in which to take special de- 
light. Mr. Ansermet’s interpreta- 
tion of the Symphony, less romantic 
and impassioned than that of Kous- 
sevitzky, tended, as this listener 
heard it, to emphasize the music's 
many weaknesses. Like s0 much 
of Berlioz, “Harold” combines the 
imaginative and the inane One 
might almost say the inspired and 
the idiotic. Mr. Primrose yesterday 
played a viola made for him five 
years ago in Philadelphia, not the 
Stradivarius that he used in fre- 
cording “Harold” with the Boston 
Symphony, and the tone of the in- 
etrument seemed lacking in warmth 


and richness, though in the Concerto 
of Bartok it produced a quite dif- 
ferent effect. 

At the time of RBartok’s death, in 
1945, the Vio lg Concerto re- 
mained in sketch form and the 
tremendous task of realizing the 
composer s intentions fell to his 
friend and compatriot, Tibor Serly. 
Yow different the piece would have 
been if Bartok had done the whole 
job is pure conjecture. However 
as it stands, it 18 & deeply absorb: 
ing and oiten highly pleasurable 
work. There is real emotion in the 
second movement and true Hunga: 
rian fire in the last. The meagre 
lict of concertos for the viola has 
received a substantial and valuable 
addition. One of the previous pé! 
farmances of the Concerto Was 
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Primrose gave an astonishing ac: 
of his part Mm a composition 
which his name will be forevel 
jated. 
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Thirteenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, af 2:15 0 clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 26, at 8:30 o'clock 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Conducting 


gee PS Suite from “Il Pastor ham) 
ETRE TS OPEC TE Le Cee hee, ae by Sir gel 
i Minuet 
Introduction and Fugue ~eeeaneerb 
me Finale 
Gavotte | 
Bourrée 


Symphony No. 6, Op. 104 


SIBELIUS 
Allegro molto moderato 
Allegretto moderato 
Poco vivace 
Allegro molto 


ISSION 


Summer Night on the River 


DELIUS | 
Marche Caprice 


DELIUS 


RiIMsk Y-KORSAKOV 
in hi lace 
King Dodon in his pa 
ing Dodon in the country 
King t+ tearep nd ee ane aa af King Dodon 
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By Harold Rogers 
| As soon as Sir Thomas 
Beecham sets foot on stage, one 
is under the ‘impression that 


f 


‘Something important is taking 


| place. As he slowly makes his 
‘Way to the podium, radiating 
‘benevolence, one is further im- 
pressed that an occasion is in 
progress. When he lifts his baton 
and gives his first vigorous down- 
beat for the Handel suite, one’s 
impressions are instantly con- 
‘firmed, Sir Thomas and his music 
are an occasion, no less. 

__ Handel, as Sir Thomas told the 
press two nights ago in his suite 
at the Copley Plaza, was a com- 
poser in the true grand manner, 
He is of the conviction that Han- 
/del far outshone Bach in many 
| Tespects—in his great variety of 
compositions, his inventiveness, 
originality, and choral writing. 
He mentione several of the 
“Messiah” choruses, works which, 
if played well, sound far more 
modern today than many con- 
temporary compositions. 

True, he said, there isn’t a sin- 
gle Handel opera that could hold 
the stage today. But he pointed 
out that there is enough good mu- 
Sic in Handel’s 40-odq operas to 
make four great operas, provided 
they were suitably arranged with 
new librettos. He said he hoped 
oe do o suigelt when he found 
ime, “but whe oes ‘Qne 
the time?” tn 2 é 2 yl 

Sir Thoma’ culled some charm- 
ing dances out of Handel’s very. 
early opera, “The Faithful Shep- | 
herd,” thus producing the suite | 
that opens his Symphony Hall | 

erts this week, It is music 
that falls elegantly. on the ear 
as Sir Thomas draws it, with 
great dynamic variety, from the 
Boston Symphony, | 

Of Sibelius’s symphonies (Sir. 
Thomas is definitely of the im- 
pression that the Eighth has been 
completed for some years), he 
has chosen the Sixth. for these 
concerts, It is a compact sympho- 

imbued with a brooding. 

lyricism that &TOWs upon the lis- 

tener, as most music does, with 
8s. | 


added mye 
ments Sir. homes - and. tity. 


Beecham will visit Sibelius in h 
Finnish home. “And if I s e 
Eighth lying around, I’ll m of! 
with it,” he told the press at the 
interview, } aki: 
_ “Oh, you'll get it, dear,” Lady 
Beecham exclaimed. “After all, 
that’s what you’re going for!” 

When asked what he thought 
Sibelius’s reasons might be for 
withholding his Eighth from the 
public, Sir Thomas said that he 
didn’t know for sure, but that he 
thought perhaps the composer has 
Said about all that he could in the 
first seven and that the Eighth 
might be repetitious, _ 

Sir Thomas has persistently 
championed the music of Fred- 
erick Delius and, in the light o 
the two small and charming 
pieces on the program, justifiably 
so. In Delius we have an English- 
man who chose to live in France 
and compose like an impression- 
istic Frenchman. But his musia@ 
is not all French soufflé; there’s a 


+ 
be eee 
> 
4 
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fairly solid foundation of English 


beef, 


Sir Thomas’s view that France is 
essentially an unmusical nation—« 
at any rate, Delius found French 
soil more conducive than English 
to the flowering of his talents, 
The French, says Sir Thomas 
(quoting Rousseau), don’t like 
‘Music, and it would be a terrible 
thing if they did. 

The two Delius numbers are 
“Summer Night on the River” and 
“Marche Caprice.” The first is a 
wonderfully perfumed and eva~ 
nescent piece; the second an early 
work that caught overtones from 
the prevailing orientalism, dée 
lightfully rhythmic and brilliant, 

But the colors of Delius’s march 
can hardly be compared to the 
emblazoned hues Rimsky-Korsa# 
kov used for the Wedding March 
of King Dodon and Queen She- 
makha, Sir Thomas conducts thig 
finale to “Le Coq d’Or” with de« 
licious understatement, providing 
an amusing contrast to the musie 
which simply roars. 
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ments Sir Thomas and Lady: 


By Harold Rogers 

- Ag soon as Sir Thomas 
Beecham sets foot on stage, one 
is under the impression that 
something important is taking 
place. As he slowly makes his 
way to the podium, radiating 


benevolence, one is further im- 
pressed that an occasion is in 
progress. When he lifts his baton 
and gives his first vigorous down- 
beat for the Handel suite, one’s 
impressions are instantly con- 
firmed, Sir Thomas and his music 
are an occasion, no less. 

Handel, as Sir Thomas told the 
press two nights ago in his suite 
at the Copley Plaza, was a com- 
poser in the true grand manner. 
He is of the conviction that Han- 
del far outshone Bach in many 

,respects—in his great variety of 
compositions, his inventiveness, 
originality, and choral writing. 
|He mentioned several of the 
| “Messiah” choruses, works which, 
if played Well, sound far more 
‘modern today than many con- 
temporary compositions. 
| True, he said, there isn’t a sin- 
| gle Handel opera that could hold 
'the stage today. But he pointed 
| out that there is enough good mu- 
Sic in Handel’s 40-odd operas to 
make four great operas, provided 


' they were suitably arranged with 


new librettos. He said he hoped 
to do it himself when he found 


ti e, “bh t h 
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Sir Thoma’ cy ed some charm- 


Ing dances out of Handel’s very 
early opera, “The Faithful Shep- | 


herd,” thus producing the suite | 
that opens his Symphony Hal] | 
concerts this week, It is Music | 
that falls elegantly on the ear | 
as Sir Thomas draws it, with 
great dynamic variety, from the 
Boston Symphony, 

Of Sibelius’s symphonies (Sir 
Thomas js definitely of the im- 
pression that the Eighth has been 
completed for some years), he 





has chosen the Sixth. for these 
concerts. It is a compact sympho- 
ny, imbued with a brooding 
lyricism that &rOWs upon the lis- 


tener, as most music does, with 
added hearings, : 


After his American engage- 





Works by Handel, Sibelius, and Delius Heard 


Beecham will visit Sibelius in his 
Finnish home. “And if I see the 
Eighth lying around, I’ll make off 
with it,” he told the press at the 
interview, 


“Oh, you’ll get it, dear,” Lady 
Beecham exclaimed. “After all, 
that’s what you’re going for!” 

When asked what he thought 
Sibelius’s reasons might be for 
withholding his Eighth from the 
public, Sir Thomas said that he 
didn’t know for sure, but that he 
thought perhaps the composer has 
said about all that he could in the 
first seven and that the Eighth 
might be repetitious. 

Sir Thomas has persistently 
championed the music of Fred- 
erick Delius and, in the light of 
the two small and charming 
pieces on the program, justifiably 
so. In Delius we have an English- 
man who chose to live in France 
and compose like an impression- 
istic Frenchman, But his musie 
is not all French soufflé; there’s a 
fairly solid foundation of English 
beef, 

Apparently Delius did not share 
Sir Thomas’s view that France ig 
essentially an unmusical nation—~ 
at any rate, Delius found French 
soil more conducive than English 
to the flowering of his talents, 
The French, says Sir Thomas 
(quoting Rousseau), don’t like 
music, and it would be a terrible 
thing if they did. 

The two Delius numbers are 
“Summer Night on the River” and 
“Marche Caprice.” The first is a 
wonderfully perfumed and eva« 
hnescent piece; the second an early 
work that caught overtones from 
the prevailing Orientalism, dee 
lightfully rhythmic and brilliant, 

But the colors of Delius’s march 
can hardly be compared to the 
emblazoned hues Rimsky-Korsa« 
kov used for the Wedding March 
of King Dodon and Queen Shee 
makha. Sir Thomas conducts thig 
finale to “Le Coq d’Or” with de«# 
licious understatement, providing 
an amusing contrast to the musie 
which simply roars, 
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Symphony Concert 


hony orchestra, ir 
Thoosas Boston, Sym onducting. gave the 
13th program of the 7ist season Bis a ie 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. e pr 


EE : ‘9 
Suite from “Il Pastor Fido andel-Beecham 


No. 6. OP. 107...+eee: Sibelius 
Summer Wight on the waren Delius 
Cc 2.0 © © 03 4° 3, ee @ ee @eeevs8e 
Suite from ‘‘Le Coa d’Or 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

There are few conductors today 
who are more interesting and, in- 
deed, more amusing to watch 
than Sir Thomas Beecham. 

He returned this week to con- 
duct the Boston orchestra for the 
first time since 1928 (he was here 
with the Royal Philharmonic last 
season) and he was very nearly 
the whole show himself. This is 
not to say he didn’t demonstrate, 
his immense orchestral authority; 
or that he did intrude his person- 
ality in the reading of the music 
beyond its capacity to accept in- 
trusion. It is to say, however, that 
the program he chose was of such 
little consequence and required 


such a slim musical attention that 
there was little else to do but 
concentrate almost Se ak. n Sir 
Thomas himself. {~ 2 St. Neal 

To the eye he is a marvelous 
character. Short, portly but as 
solid and sturdy as a barrel, he 
marches down through the or- 
chestral ranks like a_ bishop 
restraining a wink at spotting 
his closest crony in the con- 
gregation. Indeed, his entrance 
is so drolly majestic the men 
of the orchestra, as_ fascin- 
ated as the audience, yesterday 
forgot to rise (though perhaps Sir 
Thomas, who is reputed to have 
once instructed his men not to rise 
on the ground that he was not 
the “Star Spangled Banner” may 
have asked them not to). 


Surges Across 


As he faces the audience his 
personality surges across the di- 
vision of stage and auditorium; 
magnificently in command, as 
dogged and unyielding as his 
compatriot Winston Churchill, he 
_gtands in triumphant aplomb. His 


attitude doesn’t quite say we are 
fortunate to live in the same era 


and to have a chance to see him 
(as indeed we are), but there is 
nonetheless conveyed a delicious 


equanimity mingled with a humor- 


ous awareness of all the circum- 
stances that is wonderfully warm- 
ing: you know, the moment you 


ce him, he is the one and only 


Sir Thomas, and that you’re go- 
‘ng to love every minute of him. 


His conducting is no less fas- 
‘inating. One moment he exhorts 
1is men like an angry colonel 
‘though it is hard ‘to imagine him 
sally angry) with lightning slash- 
s of his baton. The next, with 
. gently springing rhythm of his 
xnees, he is the picture of poetry 
and repose. And the next, hurling 
eyes with a peremptory left 
yand, he faces the various choirs 
snd carves the most intricate pat- 
terns in the air with his stick. In 
Jeed, he is the only conductor I 
ever saw who can not only per- 
form an aerial arpeggio with his 
baton but actually perform a 
trill with it. He seems to be 
personally playing every instru- 
ment 

And in point of fact he is. For 
all the fore going is the purely 
visual aspect of the matter the 
facade from behind which Sir 
Thomas operates in one of the 
most advanced musical esthetics 
of the day. Under him each Iin- 
strument or instrumental ensem- 
ble is always heard, yet always 
perfectly blended. The line 1s 
always there; for Sir Thomas 
uses no score and consequently 
the music always moves in a con- 
tinous rev2iation. Nuance 1s 
there, too, and infinite shades of 
coloration and expressivity. The 
contract between the movement 
of the Handel suite in his own 
charming arrangement of it, for 
instance: here were not the con- 
ventional alternating lights and 
shades but entirely different tex- 
tural approaches to each. ‘The 
same was true of the Rimsky- 
Korsakov; each movement of the 
adventures of Kind Dodon was 
framed in Sir Thomas in a dil- 
ferent light. 


Doesn't Speak Anew 


It is doubtless true that he did 
all anyone ever could for Sibelius 


Sixth Symphony, and for the 
Delius miniatures as well. — But 
the Sixth is almost fantastically 
dull; all the Sibelius sounds and 
procedures are there, as is the In- 
trospective melancholy. There iS 
also Sibelius’ obvious intention to 
extend his art and explore a high- 
er esthetic realm than that, for 
example, of the Fifth. But he 
doesn’t quite speak anew. On the 
contrary, he even reminisces and, 
in the end, proves not even to have 
reminisced effectively. The Delius 
pieces are no great shakes, either, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH. 


Sir Thomas Beecham is a stimu- 
lating conductor. He brings to 
music an individual and sometimes 
challenging approach; he has a 
sovereign command over the or- 


chestra. Nevertheless, not even his 
great gifts could wholly redeem 
the program he has elected to pre- 
sent in Boston this week. It was 
heard, by the way, last Tuesday 
evening. It was repeated yester- 
day afternoon and will be heard 
both tonight and tomorrow. 

Sir Thomas has his preferences 
among composers and makes no se- 
cret of the fact. The list in ques- 
tion assembles four of his favorites: 
Handel, Sibelius, Delius and Rimsky- 
Korsakov. The Handel is not 
straight Handel but Handel very 
much fixed up by Sir Thomas him- 
self: the Suite drawn from the opera 
“Il Pastor Fido” (The Faithful Shep- 
herd), which was heard last Tues- 
day for the first time in Boston. 
The program notes state that not 
all of the music has come from 
this particular source, but in any 
event, it is all pleasant to hear. 
There is beauty in the Adagio: the 
Bouree and finale are exciting and 
the other five sections are in their 
several ways agreeable. 

No doubt, some attention should 
be paid here to Sibelius, who last 
month passed his &6th birthday. 
However, the Sixth is the dreariest, 
drabbest, barrenest of the seven 
Symphonies. And it is this that 
Sir Thomas is inflicting upon us. 
Yesterday, as on Tuesday, he did 
for the Symphony all that might be 
done for it, but for this listener, 
among others, 


enough. (-26-& P, _ 


Frederick Delius is a composer 
who has been little honored by the 
Boston Symphony, though, to be 
sure, he has never enjoyed in this 
country anything like the prestige 


that is his in his native country. 


Sir Thomas, the chief apostle of 


Delius among living conductors, 
might have given us one of his 
major works, instead, he preferred 
to introduce to us two minor ones: 
“Summer Night on the River” and 
Marche Caprice,” the former com- 
posed in 1911, is a companion piece 


to the much hetter known “On_ 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in 


Spring.” It is a pleasant bit of 
impressionism and, though slight, 
was balm to the ears after the 
Sibelius. The “Marche Caprice” was 
Written when Delius was 26, or in 
1888, the year in which he completed 
his belated studies in Leipzig. It was 
first published a year ago, as edited 
and arranged by Sir Thomas. It is 
pop concert rather than symphony 
concert material, and that is ahout 


the present status of the Suite from 

Rimsky’s “Coq d’Or,” which Sir 
Thomas brings to a brilliant per- 
formance. The Handel] aside, when 
the concert was not dull it bordered 
on the trivial. And more’s the pity. 


but at least they are sure of pur- 
pose and, in the March Caprice, 
directly to the point. 

It may be said that the orches- 
tra was in its best estate for Sir 
Thomas. Needless to say, he’d 
see to that anyway, but it did 
sound especially well in the Han- 
del suite. As for Georges Laurent, 
the first flutist, he never played 
quite so beautifully as he did in 
this exquisite suite set of pieces; 
it was some of the finest flute 
playing I ever heard anywhere. 

Mr. Ansermet returns next 
week to do Bach’s D major Suite, 
Mozart’s G major Violin Concerto 
(with Arthur Grumiaux, soloist) 


and works by Honegger and 
Ravel. 


Memorable Afternoon: 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
Conducts at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Yesterday was a memorable aft- 
ernoon at Symphony Hall, for Sir 
Thomas Beecham was up there on 
the stage guest-conducting the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The man- 
agement has repaired a grave omis- 
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sion of many years’ standing by in- 
viting Sir Thomas to return this 
week. He last appeared in this 
capacity in 1928, and 24 years is al- 
together too long a time to go with- 
out the Beecham personality and his 
unique interpretive quality, as a 
Boston Symphony guest. ; 

Unfortunately, it must be said, 
Sir Thomas elected to give us only | 
one program for last Tuesday, 
yesterday afternoon, tonight and to- 
morrow afternoon. But it is a 
varied and a good program, and 
strikingly unlike those we have 
heard this season. First comes a 
Handel Suite: Movements from “The 
Faithful Shepherd” arranged by Mr. 
Beecham, followed by the Sixth 
Symphony of Sibelius; two scores 
by Frederick Delius: “Summer 
Night on the River” and Marche 
Caprice, and, as finale, the Suite 
drawn from Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
opera “Le Cog d’Or.” ; 

Sir Thomas is a_ personality, 
whether conducting, writing a book, 
talking or making orchestral ar- 
rangements. He is also a strong tem- 
perament. Both qualities show in 
his Handel orchestration, which 
has enriched considerably the fine 
sld Handelian texture. Except for 
‘he side-drum and the triangle at 
the end—which lend a fine touch of 
Eric Coates—this is not too modern 
a costuming of the Handelian frame. 
But it is rich and elegant, well-cut 
and made to last. which should be 
the object of any gentleman’s dress. 

As happened last Tuesday, the 
audience broke into applause after 
the sonorous. broad cadence of the 
other of the Beecham qualities, and 
Suite was finished. The house lights 
went up and late-comers were ad- 
mitted. But instead of pointing out 
this error, verbally as he hgd done 
on Tuesday. Sir Thomas was con- 


tent to 7 ae wait patient. g for 
quiet. ~s 
This cohductor is muc ore tfran 


a personality, however. He is a good 
deal of an interpretive virtuoso, 
and in his own way a genius of 
orchestral technic and discipline. 
His ear is extraordinarily keen for 
the full, mellow sound of a string 
tone which, orchestrally, should be 
sweet and clear and balanced, not 
in the least degree forced. He main- 
tains that same vital balance with 
woodwinds and brass. 

The result is a tone of much 
warmth, which played a highly im- 
portant part in the Sibelius Sym- 
phony, that characteristic work of 
gradually integrated small  frag- 
ments of themes. Sibelius can be 
made to sound cold, though it is 
altogether wrong when that hap- 








pens. Steady, even rhythm is an. 
other o fthe Beecham qualities. and 
it is essential to the unfolding of 
the Finnish ecomposer’s — tightly. 
woven fabric of constant inward 
motion and shifting colors. Perhaps 
the last work on the Beecham per. 
formance of this brief, enigmatic 
symphony, with its abrupt conelu. 
sion to each movement, is the fae! 
that there was no sense either of 
dryness or bleakness. That proves 
true mastery of the Sibelius sty): 
and of Beecham’s own kindling 
imagination. 

The Delius pieces don’t amount to 
much, but each is pleasant. “Sum- 
mer Night on the River,” a descrip. 
tive mood piece, is what Sir Thomas 
said of its companion piece, “On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring”: 
‘. . « a lollypop; sweet, soothing 
and soporific. The Marche Caprice 
is a competently-wrought work of 
a developing amateur. The whole 
of the “Coq qd’Or”’ Suite (ves, by 
Jove, every last 16th note and gen 
eral pause of it!) made the concert 
too long, but in a pleasant way 

Sir Thomas, mustached and 
goatee d, cutaway-coated and gray 
vested, looking more than ever like 
John Bull (heg pardon. Sir John 
Bull!) won a most cordial reception 
He deserved every last handclap 
of it. 


Muropean four 


S/ ing OU 

The itinerary which the Boston 
symphony Orchestra will follow 
luring its first European tour in 
av has almost reached final 
orm, according to George E.. 
fudd. the orchestra's manager. 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Judd 
save members of the press a re~ 
yort of his recent trip to Paris to 
work out the details for the pro- 
iected tour. 62 5- 2. Mitr~'» 

Mr. Judd made it clear that 
fficial announcements regarding 
he itinerary will be made later, 
when plans have crystallized, by 
she Congress for Cultural Free- 
lom, the sponsoring organization. 
Meanwhile he was able to com- 
ment only on the broader out- 
lines of the tour. 


ee 2 ee 
He said that the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom had given the 
orchestra a remarkable oppol- 


tunity to go abroad on a com- 
pletely noncommercia] basis. The 
musicians will cross the Atlantic 
both ways on the Lie de France, 
leaving New York on April 28 and 
returning from Southampton on 
May 27. During their three-week 
travels on the Continent and in 
England they will play an average 
of two concerts every three days. 


ae ae 


Their first concert will be at the 
Paris Opéra on May 6 under 
Charles Munch; their second at 
the Theatre du Champs Elysées 
on May 8. It was at the latter 
auditorium that Pierre Monteux 
conducted the world premiére of 
Stravinsky’s ‘“‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps” 39 years ago. He wil] 
conduct It again at this concert. 
l'hese first two Paris concerts will 
be clevoted to musie of the 20th 
century, in accord with the aims 
and purposes of the Congress, 

The Boston Symphony wil] then 
go to Amsterdam, and it will be 
heard at The Hague. From The 
Hague it may go into Western 
Germany (although the details 
of the excursion into Germany 


are not yet fully worked out.) If 

the orchestra does not visit Ger- 

many at this point, it will then £0 
to Belgium and will play in Brus- 
sels. 

After Brussels the group will 
travel to Strasbourg for a per- 
formance at the University in 
Exile. Then to Italy, where the 
orchestra has been invited by 
Radio Turin for a broadcast. Upon 
their return to Paris they will 
play at least one more concert 
drawing their program this time 
from the classics. There are a few 
days*in this period that are still 
in flux; the orchestra may play a 
concert in Lille, France, in a new 
auditorium there. 

The orchestra will then leave 
France for London. Its London 
concert will be broadcast from the 
BBC on May 26 frem the Festiva] 
Hall. Sir Thomas Beecham is urg- 
ee mage one London concert 
and May be able to : ~ 
~—e for more. ee 

1s possible that the orchestr 
may play in Milan while in Ttalye 
Rome, however, would be too far 
to travel in the time allotted. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


=—s - 


Fourteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 1, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2, at 8:30 o’clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


Overture (Suite) No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra 
Overture 
Air 
Gavotte I; Gavotte II 
Bourrée 


Violin Concerto in G major, K. 216 


oi 
Rondeau: Allegro 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 
HONEGGER Monopartita 
” . 
(First performance in the United States) 


“Pacific 231,” Orchestral Movement 
“Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 


“La Valse,” Choreographic Poem 


SOLOIST 
ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 


There was, in ages first pre les 
program crammed with musica] 
interest from beginning to end 
and one, moreover, that had cu- 
mulative impact providing a pleas- 
ant sense of fulfillment. There 
was, in the second place, a re- 
markable new violinist in Arthur 
Grumiaux, a 30-year-old Belgian 
who plays with impeccable taste to 
convey a degree of musical refine- 
ment not often encountered in 
these days of virtuosity for its own 
sake, Finally, there was Mr. An- 
sermet presiding over the orches- 
tra (itself in top form) with in- 
finite clarity o° style. 

Incredible though it may seem, 
Mozart’s G major Violin Concerto 
was given its first performance at 
these concerts yesterday. It is 
true, of course, that both the 
piano and violin concertos of Mo- 
zart are regrettably neglected. 
‘There is a practical reason for 
this in the fact that instrumental 
‘Soloists have learned that they 
can not bring down the house 
with them, Inasmuch as a soloist’s 
reclame derives solely from his 
capacity to bring dowh a house. 
even the greatest of them can not 
afford to ris’, Mozart, unless he 
can follow"t peer witr a more 
spectacular dé tion of his 
abilities. ; | 

Se. ea"; . 
_ THIS WAS THE situation yes- 
terday, and worked out to the’ 
greatest advantage of Mr. Gru- 
miaux, who established himself: 
beyond question in the Mozart’ 
as a mature and finished musical 
artist, a man cf immense tech-: 
nique, to be sure, but more par- 
ticularly a communicating musi- 

. He did/not strive for big 
ots or ‘cor previo his! 
laying ng was s e, straighttfor- 
vard,. — ie not poe 

, no over-rhapsodic.’ 
ati the ak a mute for the cadenza’ 

f th ow movement, he _ 

uced one of those 
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end Nese itself, ee with 
long solo cadenza of a hang -f 
nature, .is generally lesser R 


abouts. - The: 
won a very gratifying Fespo 
from the ‘audience on both octa: 


sions. | 
Mees 

_ A NEW WORK by Honegger i 

always an, interesting | event, and 

if the Monopartita, the’ unusual 


title evidently signifying a set of 
pieces held together by a com- 
mon theme, is not a work of large 
proportion, it is nonetheless a 
moving: work. Its character is seri- 
ous, its thematic substance strong 
and virile, its textures contempo- 
rary but not aggressively so. It 
holds the attention and it makes 
its point; I-would say it is one. 
the better new works we have 

in some time, and all the more so 
for its lack of preterttiousness. 


Pacific 231, a work not heard 
here since the composer himself 
conducted it in 1929, remains one 
of the more striking orchestral 
scherzos of recent times.-This mu- 
sical portrait of a locomotive 
starting, gathering speed, thun- 
dering along and finally grinding 
to a stop, is wonderfully effective. 
Though there are none of the 
obvious sounds effects of the 
whistle, etc., the pictorial illusion 
is complete; even without the.title 
it would, I am sure, convey its 
mechanistic inspiration. But 
whether it would or not, it would 
certainly stun the listener with 
its ingenuity, its orchestral virtu- 
osity, its overall sound and fury. 


*. + 
Mr. Ansermet brought the con. 
cert to a close with an € 
‘clear-cut y! 
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ments that soared into i be blue! 
Later, with» Ravel's ‘Tzigane. | 
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ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


Overture (Suite) No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 


All the elements combined yes- 


terday afternoon to give us the 
best all-around concert we’ve had 


all season long. 

There was, in the first place, a 
program crammed with musical 
interest from beginning to end 
and one, moreover, that had cu- 
mulative impact providing a pleas- 
ant sense of fulfillment. There 
was, in the second place, a re- 
markable new violinist in Arthur 
Grumiaux, a 30-year-old Belgian 
who plays with impeccable taste tc 
convey a degree of musical refine- 
ment not often encountered in 
these days of virtuosity for its own 
sake. Finally, there was Mr. An- 
sermet presiding over the orches- 
tra (itself in top form) with in- 
finite clarity o° style. 

Incredible though it may seern, 
Mozart’s G major Violin Concerto 
was given its first performance at 
these concerts yesterday. It is 
true, of course, that both the 
piano and violin concertos of Mo- 
zart are regrettably neglected. 
There is a practical reason for 
this in the fact that instrumental] 
soloists have learned that they 
can not bring down the house 
with them. Inasmuch as a soloist’s 
reclame derives solely from his 
capacity to bring down a house. 
even the greatest of them can not 
afford to ris’; Mozart, unless he 
can followup jater witk a more 
spectacular demonstration of his 
abilities. 2.4 2 

ene 

THIS WAS THE situation yes- 
terday, and worked out to the 
greatest advantage of Mr. Gru- 
miaux, who established himself 
beyond question in the Mozart 
aS a mature and finished musica] 
artist, a man cf immense tech- 
nique, to be sure, but more par-| 
ticularly a communicating musi-! 
clan. He did-not strive for big: 
sounds or giandiose effects: his! 
playing was simple, straighttfor-' 
ward, refined but not over-elegant, 
warm but not  over-rhapsodic. 
And, using a mute for the cadenza 
of the slow movement, he pro- 
duced one of those magical mo- 
ments that soared into the blue.’ 


Later, with Ravel's Tzigane, 


G » 


Mr. Grumiaux had the opportu- 
nity to display his technical at- 
tainments complete with gypsy 
bravura, the hot-house tones of 
the G string in the highest reg- 
ister, harmonics, quadruple stops 
and various other brilliant effects. 
The piece itself, begining with a 
long solo cadenza of a dark-hued 
nature, is generally lesser Ravel, 
but it is certainly effective and 
has lain to long neglected here- 
abouts. The violinist, incidentally, 
won a very gratifying response 
from the audience on both occa- 
sions. 
# * o 

A NEW WORK by Honegger is 
always an interesting event, and 
if the Monopartita, the unusual 
title evidently signifying a set of 
pieces held together by a com- 


mon theme, is not a work of large 
proportion, it is nonetheless a 
moving work. Its character is seri- 
ous, its thematic substance strong 
and virile, its textures contempo- 
rary but not aggressively so. It 
holds the attention and it makes 
its point; I would say it is one of 
the better new works we have had 
in some time, and all the more so 
for its lack of preterttiousness. 


Pacific 231, a work not heard 
here since the composer himself 
conducted it in 1929, remains one 
of the more striking orchestral 
scherzos of recent times. This mu- 
sical portrait of a locomotive 
starting, gathering speed, thun- 
dering along and finally grinding 
to a stop, is wonderfully effective. 
Though there are none of the 
Obvious sounds effects of the 
whistle, etc., the pictorial illusion 
is complete; even without the title 
it would, I am sure, convey its 
mechanistic inspiration. But 
whether it would or not, it would 
certainly stun the listener with 
its ingenuity, its orchestral virtu- 
Osity, its overall sound and fury. 

* x + 


Mr. Ansermet brought the con- 
cert to a close with an extrémely 
clear-cut performance of Ravel’s 
“La Valse.” In place of the frantic 
emotion this work is sometimes 
subjected to, all ending in the 
catastrophic disintegration of the 
romantic waltz, there was a cer.) 
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tain reserve, a certain feeling of 
restraint and delicacy. The diffl- 
cult/closing moments were flawed 
by minor technical accidents, but 
nothing of consequence, and it all 
brought the end to a perfect after- 
noon of music and music making. 
Next week Mr. Ansermet will con- 
duct Beethoven's Second, a suite 


by Debussy, and Bartok’s master- 
we the Concerto for Orchestra. 
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Mozart and Ravel Works 
With Boston Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and 
-onight bring as soloist another high- 
ly gifted string player. He is Arthur 
urumiaux, Belgian violinist now 30 
years old and on his first visit to 
this country. For his Boston debut 
ne plays the Mozart Violin Concerto 
in G major (K. 216). and Ravel’s 
‘Tzigane.” This program, conducted 
oy Ernest Ansermet, further  in- 
cludes the D major Suite of Bach: 
Honegger’s Monopartita (first per- 
formance in the United States) and 
“Pacific 231,” and Ravel’s “La Valse.” 

It is not often you hear such com- 
pletely relaxed and easefu] violin 
playing as Mr. Grumiaux exhibited 
yesterday in the Mozart Concerto. It 
was Sheer beauty in rhythm “and 
phrasing, sweet and rich of tone and 
absolutely perfect in style. As it so 
happens, and for what reasons no 
one can tell, this Concerto had never 
been performed before by the Bos- 
ton Symphony, although it is a fa- 
miliar staple of violin recitals, with 
the orchestral part redu ed for 
piano, a { 

Mr. Grumiaux obvious isa born 
musician, and one of the first rank, 
Otherwise the Mozart Concerto 
would not have been done with such 
profoundly correct Style and such 
lyrical beauty. Even the cadenzas 
were treated not as interludes for 
virtuoso display, but as integral 
Parts of the work. 

The technical fireworks came la- 
ter, and abundantly, in the Spectacu- 
lar Gypsy piece of Ravel. Nearly 
the whole bag of fiddler’s tricks is 
required for the “Tzigane.” and Mr. 
Grumiaux proved he commands 
them all. But in every measure. 
whether Mozart or Ravel, he showed 
an over-all sense of extraordinary 
musical intelligence. together with a 
masterful bow arm and uncanny 
technical accuracy. This young man 
should be heard here again. His re- 
ception yesterday was most cordial. 

The two Honegger pleces came as 
a sort of pre-birthday celebration 
for the French Composer, who will 
be 60 on March 10. His lTonopartita, 
composed last year, is a sort of small 
sulte of short movements played 


continuously, with the main theme 
of the beginning repeated: at the 
end. There is no resemblance, none- 
theless, to the conventional partita 
form. What the Monopartita will 
add to Honegger’s reputation or the 
sum total of music, I cannot see. 
The work is sullen and mostly slug- 
gish, conveying at first acquaintance 
nothing but a preoccupation with 
occasional fierce dissonance and 
mechanical patterns. 

“Pacific 231,” which might have 
been expected to sound dated; holds 
up remarkably well. It is a master- 
piece compared to the Monopartita. 
Descriptive music, especially that 
intended to depict a giant locomo- 
tive getting under way, may ‘not 
be the highest form of tonal expres- 
sion. But here, at least, you have 
technical cleverness, and the piece 
moves with a certain masterful if 
crude vigor that is irresistible. 

The orchestra played well for Mr. 
Ansermet throughout the afternoon. 
The Bach Suite was most satisfac- 
torily done, and “La Valse,” while 
it did not become exciting until 
toward the end, received a superbly 
clear reading. 
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Arthur Grumiaux will be the soloist with the Boston dager 
Orchestra in Mozart’s Third Violin Concerto in D ma} é 
week-end concerts in Symphony Hall, 





tive. Then, too, the tug-of-war in. 
which the soloist and orchestra. 
engaged, and in which the orches- 
tra engaged with itself, was hard- 
ly conducive to an artistic reading 
of the first order. 


But Mr. Grumiaux redeemed 
himself, if indeed this was nec- 
essary, when he played Ravel's 


in Mr. Ansermet’s shrewdly paced 
performance yesterday, one was 
glad that the Swiss conductor had 
not lost his taste for it. “Pacific” 
is an extremely effective piece, one 
of the most original, most com- 
pletely typical com 


sitions th 
20th century. R= > -~ $2 Pot 


Grumiaux Soloist 
at Symphony 


Ansermet Conducts Honegger Work 


‘n American Premiere 


deeply emotional “Tzigane.” Here 
he produced a tone that was any- 
thing but austere; it was pro- 
foundly intense, powerful, and 
lush. He gripped the listener’s 
heart with the sobbing gypsy airs 
and dazzled the ear with the pyro- 


They will be playing “Pacific,” 
I fancy, long after they have for- 
gotten all about the “Monopartita” 
that Mr. Honegger completed less 
than a year ago. This work of novel 
title and design has some interest- 
ing, even eloquent moments, and 
some needlessly ugly ones. 


technics. It was a brilliant and We can be grateful to Mr. Gru- 
exciting traversal; the resulting miaux for reminding us of the 
ovation was justly earned. musical charm of Mozart’s Third 
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intended to represent the Aust subtle overtone of a dream-like tempo. This concerto is not par- 
of a locomotive, as the igi waltz, drawn from the mists of ticularly exacting technically, and 
has pointed out, “but the , ane memory, focused into a swirling it was in the showpiece of Ravel 
impression and the physical se brilliance, and brought to.a grip- that Mr. Grumiaux had a chance 
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By Harold Rogers 
The program by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for its con- 
certs this week is significant for 
two reasons. It presents the first 
American performance of Arthur 


er’s latest work, called 
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violinist Arthur Grumiaux . 
Symphony Hall for the first tim i 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Ernest Ansermet, who will go 
down in the annals of the Boston 
Symphony as the man who saved 
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the orchestra. im its Tist season, 
will conduct his seventh and last 
Friday-Saturday pair this week. 
The following week he takes it to 
New Brunswick, N. J., Washington 
and Greater New York, after which 
he will return to Switzerland and 
fo his own orchestra in Geneva. 
By a happy coincidence, he and 
that band, L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, will appear alongside 
the Boston Symphony in Paris next 
May, under the auspices of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
On his final Boston program Mr. 
Ansermet will present his own ar 
rangement of Debussy’s “Six Epi- 
graphes Antiques,” the Second 
Symphony of Beethoven and Bar- 


tok’s Concerto for Orchestra. 
o * * 
When Mr. Ansermet takes his 


leave of us it will be pertinent to 
review his unexpected but alto- 
gether welcome contribution to our 
musical life. Just now this de- 
partment has more on its mind, the 
visit of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
whose single week with the Or- 
chestra, that of Jan. 21-27, has 
been prearranged. Incidentally, 
we do not get Mr. Munch back 
when Mr. Ansermet leaves, but 
will probably have two other con- 
ductors, whose names have _not 
yet been made public. 2-53 2 


aa * . 

The Beecham interlude was in 
many respects a pleasant and prof- 
itable one. There was a stimulating 
interview with the press, of which 
more presently. There was the sat- 
isfaction of his easy and assured 
conducting, intriguing the eye as 
well as the ear, and of his reveal- 
ing interpretations, the clarity and 
balance, the euphony and tonal 
beauty, of the performances under 
his direction. Sir Thomas manages 
to convince you that conducting is 
fun; neither the occasion for ab- 
sorbed attention to the task or for 
the indulgence in temperamental 
tantrums. Philip Hale once wrote 
that Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian 
composer snd pianist, played “like 
a gentleman.” The same thing | 
might be said of th- conducting of | 
Sir Thomas. And since he was heir | 
both to a fortune and a title, what | 
could be more appropriate? | 


. * + 

It has been said of Sir Thomas 
that his peculi.: pv¢sition in the 
world of music has made it unnec- 
essary for him to conduct music 
that he didn’t like. That is only 
partially true. In the aforesaaid 
interview, someone—not I—brought 
up the matter of England’s present 


attitude towards Bruckner and 
Mahler. Lady Beecham, the former 
Betty Humby and a pianist of some 
renown, suggested at that point 
that she was the Brucknerite in 
the family. Sir Thomas went on to 
remark on the extensive propa- 
ganda for Mahler, to which he can 
hardly be said to have contributed, 
but pointed out that he was never- 
theless responsible for introducing 
to Britain Mahler’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and “The Song of the 
Earth.” 
* 


” + 

The English premiere of the for- 
mer took place in 1908, in Queen’s 
Hall, destroyed by bombing in the 
last war, and the seating capacity 
of which was just under 2500. 
“When we began the symphony,” 
eaid Sir Thomas, “the hall was full. 
I turned around at the end and 
saw that it contained about 300 peo- 
ple!” 


* * * 

Anyway, Sir Thomas does have 
his enthusiasms, his very decided 
preferences and prejudices. His 
recent Boston program, which he 
presented four times, was adjusted 
to his own tastes rather than those 
of what I suspect to have been the 
majority of his auditors. The uni- 
versally appreciated offering was 
a suite, arranged by himself, of 
dances and other things from Han- 
del’s second London opera, “The 
Faithful Shepherd.” The Sibelius 
Sith Symphony, which followed, is 
for some an utter waste and weatri- 
ness. Then came, in their first Bos- 
ton performances, two agreeable 
but innocuous pieces by Delius, 
“Summer Night on the River” and 
“March Caprice.’ And the whole 
was topped off by the fading bril- 
liance of the Suite from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “The Golden Cockerel.” 


- fe ot 

When I arrived at the interview 
of the other afternoon, Sir Thomas 
was dilating on the grandeur of 
Handel, whose music, in his opinion. 
surpasses in that respect that of 
any other composer, though Bach 
has equalled it in a few passages. 
He managed to dispose of opera 
in English, except when that is the 
language of the original book, on 
the grounds-that many operas, such 
as “Manon,” “sound silly” in Eng- 
lish translation and that the lan- 
guage itself, so effective when 
spoken, is ineffective when sung, 
by reason of the number of mono- 
syllables ending in consonants. 
(Not all of his arguments on this 
point would bear scrutiny.) 

Along the way he managed to 
dispose of the French as “essen- 
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tially unmusical”; to claim for the 
Londoners an interest in orchestral 
music exceeding that. of the in- 
habitants of any other city, and to 
forecast the discontent they were 
bound to exhibit at being vouch- 
safed only one concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony next spring. In the 
minds of most English people, he 
said, the Boston Symphony is firm- 
ly established as the premier. or- 
chestra of America. 

I see that I have very little space 
left for the most challenging ob- 
servation of all: that the art of 
music is “petering out.” Sir Thomas 
noted the fact that the last orches- 
tral piece to become fixed in the 
repertory, the Seventh Symphony 
of Sibelius, was written 25 years 
ago and that the last opera to be- 
come so established, Puccini’s “Tu- 
randot,’ is six years older than 
that. “When I was a boy,” said 
Sir Thomas (he was born in 1879), 
“it was a predictable certainty that 
a new piece of importance would 
appear every month.” There really 
is a difference there that will bear 
investigating, whatever may be the 
cause of it. 
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Fifteenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 8, at 2:15, o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY Q, 4! 8:30 o’clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 


Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Larghetto 

Scherzo 

Allegro molto 


PR oie ik ake ala os ee HRT IT 


Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été 
Pour un tombeau sans nom 

Pour que la nuit soit propice 

Pour la danseuse aux crotales 

Pour |’Egyptienne 


Pour remercier la pluie du matin 
(First performance in Boston) 
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INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Orchestra 


Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
Allegro scherzando 

Elegy: Andarte non troppo 
Intermezzo ‘interrotto: Allegretto 


Finale: Presto 


performances of Mr. Ans 


San vA % rs : 
> ' b - . 


Ernest Ansermet, who has been 
acting-conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra since mid-Decem- 
ber, takes his leave of us after 
tonight’s concert. Yesterday after- 


noon’s audience, which-might well 
have stood in greeting when he 


came on the stage, at least rose 


to the occasion at the end of the 
concert, applauding and cheering 
for several. minutes. That. a. con- 
ductor of .Mr.,Ansermet’s stature 
should have been free to come ‘to 
us at a moment’s notice was our 
great good fortune, and since he 
had to upset his own plans. in 
order to do so, our gratitu 
be doubled. d-9- 52 

This, the Swiss conductor's seventh 
and final list, embraces Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony, his own 
orchestration of Debussy’s “Six 
Epigraphes Antiques” and Bartok’s 
Concerta for Orchestra. Least played 
of Beethoven’s nine symphonies, the 
Second, in such a performance as 
it received yesterday, is by no 
means the least enjoyable. De- 
bussy’s Epigraphs were composed 
in 1914 for piano duet. The com- 
poser once entertained the idea of 
orchestrating them, and Mr. An- 
sermet has done the job so sym- 
pathetically that it might just as 


| well have been the handi 
| Debussy. himself. ge vinberggt 


é The pieces ar 
slight, but they are "Bleashaane 
exotic and in their orchestral dress 
quite ravishing. to the ear, 
Mr. Ansermet has expressed in 
conversation his admiration for 
Bartok and twice he has shown his 
rare understanding of that com- 
poser's music: in the local premiere 
of the Viola Concerto, when Wil- 
liam Primrose was the soloist, and 
yesterday in the Concerto for Or- 
chestra. Koussevitzky’s service to 
music was boundless, but’ his com- 
missioning of this Concerto was 
one bf the happiest of his many 
enterprises in this direction. The 
tale of how the commission tempo- 
rarily restored the ailing composer 
to health has been told many times. 
In its five movements the piece of- 
fers a variety of experiences, The 
last section is downright exciting 
and never more so than ‘yesterday. 

This was one of the memorable 
ermet’s ex- 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


should 


« We I 
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“Pelleas and Melisande,” } 

G minor Symphony, Straviz 
“Petrouchka” and “Baiser de la 
Fee,” Mendellohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231” and Ravel’s 


“La Valse.” Someone else might 


is, Ry 
ya? tm 


fT 


‘put together a different list. The 


fact is that Mr. Ansermet’ seemed 
to hit it right, no matter what he 
conducted, while certain perform 
ances were truly outstanding, lons 
to be Femembered. The individual- 
ity of the several .composers was 
preserved. Everything yen, Bie 
and controlled, the orchestral sound 
@ continual delight to the ear. Or 
the platform Mr, Ansermet ‘is dig. 
nified. 1d ig neither actor, dancer, 
nor acrobat. His years have given 
him wisdom but they nanan 
dulled his fires. An exemplary 
leader, : 


Symphony Concert 
The Bosto Symph chestra, 
Ernest Ansermet pon eet a the 
Bymphons Hall Seteray Sas 
The program: 4 o | eee 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36 Be 
Six epigraphes antiques VASE lt ‘ 
Debussy-Ansé me 


Concerto for Orchestra........... 3 


By RUDOLPH ELIE” 

IT IS NOW established beyond 

a question of doubt that Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra is not 
only a contemporary classic of 
the very highest order, but that 
it is steadily gaining a firm hold 
on the hearts and minds of to- 
day’s audiences. Its success yes- 


terday, in contrast to its failure 
on the occasion of its first per- 
formance in ~9 bsolutely 


: 


brilliant. yee shu 

I hope I Shall not be found im- 
modest in pointing out that in 
reviewing the first performance 
of this. great work most enthusi- 
astically eight years ago, I said 
that while it was not readily ac- 
cepted by-the audience, it would 
some day “speak power 
the musical audience,” Y 
day, having been heard ‘once 
again only two seasons ago, it 
did speak; few contemporary 
works of such advanced a char- 


actee Suna have eV A: 
so powerfully or been re 
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Fifteenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 8, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9, 4! 8:30 o'clock 


40 my yO 
ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting 
ior. Ob. 26 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Dp. 3 
BEETHOVEN y 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Larghetto 
Ill. Scherzo 
IV. Allegro molto 
“Six épigraphes antiques 
ere Six épigraphes nt q " 
eres re (Orchestrated by Frnest Anserm 
Pour invoquer Pan. dieu du vent dete 
Pour un tombeau sans nom 
Pour que la nuit soit propice 
Pour la danseuse aux crotales 
Pour l’Egyptienne | 
Pour remercier la pluie du matin | | 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Orchest 


Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
Allegro scherzando 

Elegy: Andame non troppo 
Intermezzo’interrotto: Allegretto 


Finale: Presto 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Ernest Ansermet, who has been 
acting-conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra since mid-Decem- 
ber, takes his leave of us after 
tonight’s concert. Yesterday after- 
noon’s audience, which: might well 
have stood in greeting when he 
came on the stage, at least rose 
to the occasion at the end of the 
concert, applauding and cheering 
for several minutes. That. a con- 
ductor of Mr..Ansermet’s stature 
Should have been free to come to 
us at a moment’s notice was our 
great good fortune, and since he 
had to upset his own plans. in 


order to do so,.our gratitu Should 
be doubled. 3-9-5 
This, the Swiss c6nducfor's seventh 


and final list, embraces Beetho- 
ven's Second Symphony, his own 
orchestration of Debussy’s “Six 
Epigraphes Antiques” and Bartok’s 
Concerta for Orchestra. Least played 
of Beethoven’s nine Symphonies, the 
Second, in such a performance AS 
it received yesterday, is by no 
means the least enjoyable. De- 
bussy’s Epigraphs were composed 
in 1914 for piano duet. The com- 
poser once entertained the idea of 
orchestrating them, and Mr. An- 
sermet has done the job so sSyVm- 
pathetically that it might just as 


well have been the handiwork of 


Debussy himself. The pieces are 
slight, but they are pleasingly 
exotic and in their orchestral dress, 
quite ravishing to the ear. 

Mr. Ansermet has expressed in 
conversation his admiration for 
Bartok and twice he has shown his 
rare understanding of that com- 
poser’s music: in the local premiere 
of the Viola Concerto, when Wiil- 
liam Primrose was the soloist, and 
yesterday in the Concerto for Or- 
chestra. Koussevitzky’s service to 
music was boundless, but his com- 
missioning of this Concerto was 
one of the happiest of his many 
enterprises in this direction. The 
tale of how the commission tempo- 
rarily restored the ailing composer 
to health has been told many times. 
In its five movements the piece of- 
fers a variety of experiences. The 
last section is downright exciting, 
and never more so than yesterday. 

This was one of the memorable 
performances of Mr. Ansermet’s ex- 


tended visit. Others were those 
of Debussy’s “La Mer,” Faure’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka” and “Baiser de la 
Fee,” Mendellohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231” and Ravel’s 
“La Valse.” Someone else might 
put together a different list. The 
fact is that Mr. Ansermet seemed 
to hit it right; no matter what he 
conducted, while certain perform- 
ances were truly outstanding, long 
to be remembered, The individual- 
ity of the several composers was 
preserved. Everything was clear 


and controlled, the orchestral sound 


a continual delight to the ear. On 
the platform Mr, Ansermet ‘is dig- 
nified. He is neither actor, dancer, 
nor acrobat. His years have given 
him wisdom but they have not 
dulled his fires. An exemplary 
leader, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, ' 
Ernest Ansermet conducting, gave the 
15th program of the 7lst season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The rogram: 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36 


Six epigraphes antiques 
Debussy-Ansermet 
Concerto for Orchestra Bartok 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

IT IS NOW established beyond 
a question of doubt that Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra is not 
only a contemporary classic of 
the very highest order, but that 
it is steadily gaining a firm hold 
on the hearts and minds of to- 
day’s audiences. Its success yes- 


terday, in contrast to its failure 
on the occasion of its first per- 


formance in 1944, as bsolutely 
brilliant. ~ -¢ 
I hope I shall not be found im- 


modest in pointing out that in 
reviewing the first performance 
of this great work most enthusi- 
astically eight years ago, I said 
that while it was not readily ac- 
cepted by the audience, it would 
some day “speak powerfully to 
the musical audience.” Yester- 
day, having been heard once 
again only two seasons ago, it 
did speak; few contemporary 
works of such advanced a char- 
acter as this have ever spoken 
so powerfully or been received 


Beethoven 





so clamorously. To be sure, 
it is not possible to determine 
how much of the applause was 
for the music and how much for 
the occasion of Mr. Ansermet’s 
farewell, but everything indicated 
that the music went straight to 


the mark. 
* RP 


In any case, though much of 
the work still retains its own 
isecrets (the first movement re- 
‘mains the most difficult of assimi- 
lation), it is now possible to dis- 
cern the extraordinary beauty of 
the detail, to make contact with 


the eloquence of its thematic 
substance, to feel the overwhelm- 
ingly personal character of the 
emotional utterance. For this is, 


indisputably, one of the most 
autobiographical compositions in 


the literature. 

It is as if the then ill composer, 
like Beethoven in the Canzona of 
Op. 132, who inscribed it the 


“Sacred Song of Thanksgiving of 
a convalescent to the Divinity,” 
reviewed his entire life in the 
Concerto. There are suggestions 
of his search for a musical style, 
of his emotional conflicts, of his 
deepening distress in a foreign 
land, even of his tragic circum- 
stances—for surely there are few 
more pathetic pages in all music 
than the slow movement. And al- 
ways there is nostalgia: there are 
the sounds of the birds and fields 
and streams, of the tzigane and of 
the Hungarian folk rhythms and 
melodies. It is, in short, as re- 
markable for its narrative con- 
tent as it is for its demonstra- 
tion of consummate mastery of a 
special musical language, as Tre- 
markable for its emotional sig- 
nificance as for its technical 


attainment. 
* ** 


Tt must be said that Mr. Anser- 
met’s role in projecting all this 
was superb. He conducted this 
monstrously complicated score 
with the clarity of style that has 
illuminated all his work here, 


bringing out the details of tex- 
ture, of rhythm and of archi- 
tecture in a masterly fashion. 
Needless to say. it requires the 


utmost of technica! virtuosity on 
the part of every man. in the 
orchestra, for nearly every instru- 
ment is a soloist, and they per- 
formed wonderfully. 

ANOTHER OUTSTANDING 
work on an altogether admirable 
program was Mr. Ansermet’s own 
orchestration of a set of piano 
duets by Debussy. The pieces 
themselves are of a most refined 
and poetic character, but Mr. 
Ansermet’s scoring of them was 
perfectly exquisite. Had he sub- 
mitted them as a discovery of a 
lost manuscript in Debussy's own 
hand, it is to be doubted if the 
world’s most eminent musicolo- 
gists could determine that De- 
bussy himself had not set the 
pieces for orchestra. It seemed 
to me the most remarkable cap- 

ture of a composer’s orchestra! 

style I ever heard, and JI hope 
the suite remains in our reper- 
toire. The Beethoven, taken a bit 
more slowly and with a bit more 
repose than we have lately heard 
it. was notably done, too, to make 

Mr. Ansermet’s closing program 

memorable. p 

T meant to mention above that 

the program was in error sayine 
that Bartok wasn’t present 4! 
the premiere of his Concerto: he 
was, but neither he nor his work, 
I am sad to say, got a “tumult- 
uous” reception. What a pity he 
could not have been there yester- 
day! I meant also to devote much 
more to Mr. Ansermet on the oc- 
casion of his last concert here, but 
I have put that off until Sunday. 
In the meantime I can only say i 
has been a pleasure and an honor 
to have had him with us these 
few months. The orchestra is out 
of town next week, returning on 
Feb. 22 to do a suite from Beetho- 
ven’s “Prometheus” and Mahler's 
Ninth Symphony, Richard Burgin 
conducting. 


Anseymet Makes Last 


Symphony A ppearanees 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

The concerts by the Boston sym- 
phony Orchestra this week bring the 
last of Ernest Ansermet’s appeéar- 
ances at Symphony Hall as interim 
conductor, For his farewell Boston 
program (he will take’ the orchestra 
on tour next week) he has chosen 


a ri * 2 4a: a 

Biante oeerestine list: Beethoven’s 

tte 5ymphony, not often piayed 

here; is own orchestration of De- 

ohh Si ee Antiques 
20Ston in this guis nd 

© ‘ . ? : . se, . 
aed Bartok’s true master iece ‘ie 

ge fy nh for Orchestra .9- 

Judging by some- 

Juc by : ——Only Ssome— 
rm comment I heard in the lobby 
a er the concert, I can fmatine 2 
ae deal of bristling at the use of 
ei masterpiece in connection 

: artok’s large, five-movement 


core. Its dissonance Is still a) 


—_ =. to conservative listeners 

nd the idiom in general is not 
- ee the general public werteled 
iy. tne appeal at prese is 
to musicians aa ay a Ang with 
ware tor contemporary wile” y 
noe ee the Concerto for Or- 
rh - - a major work of our time 
Sabana vention and ideas, a large 
PEP rk 9 pay ke full of interest- 
eine of melody, harmony and 
be. i ap hgeais A rhythm, and 
y i i + 3 technical facility that 
he re hi [t is not all astrin- 
ee ar lite saber however. for 
Ings whith: cae communicates fee]- 
humor and Gniéeiee 
than a trey oF een gi lg i 
| Sse MALES Are : 
or silken. Mr. Aneeteata ponies 


and the or 
| rehestra’s per 
were trulw ¢« stfaS perlormanc 
rt u Uly Superlative “wegen 
le six little movem@ts by Ne 


bussy, with a certain v 
attache yague imagery 
ie ead tone date in sketoh 
1914. and it oo as plano duet from 
tration Aas ae Ansermet's orches- 
aim was a Sayah he conductor’s 
complex eed them in the subtle. 
style of Deb - Jeweled orchestral 
Ansermet eDussy’s later years. Mr 
vou sh Gla oe nobly: were 
thorship it would be ency fee ae 
thi + ee | -AaASY tO assur 
Sly 2 virtue oes himeett. 
Bostor io. . ‘Cnestra, like tf 
estes 3 mpnony, could do full 
which is tricke oo erat Version, 
gers vl sr and very demanding 
Me saline of such technical matters 
trances, On nuances and exact en- 
orchestra ‘ hoe asain conductor and 
the artinicn red, themselves with 
from a <i slory that can come only 
7 io Le achievement. : 
ie D ine Pr Po a S immortal lit- 
not « gt SY IT ony fand whans 
ctaidin pt yen 5 either!) it pechieia a 
was slagehtiy one performance. All 
was clear on bose I forth. the whole 
the ff’s were Meet cngthe ae balanced; 
louder and t} eethoven fs and not 
impeccable ne style in general was 
ends brillis Thus Mr. Ansermet 
him high lantly a Visit which does 
the unfor credit, _ Without him in 
Mu rh ortunate absence of Charles 
unch, the Symphony season would 


ha © © 
ave been a goo : 
eh Be tong £00d deal less than it 


Our Critic's Report 
for the Week 


a a 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Chis column aims at accuracy, but 
Prrers . ise 
rs will occur and sa couple of 
+} , ~~ ; : 
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Philip Hale. who pr : 
Bt eo it iO prided hit 
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te are three times. "Sou ae 
eee the ~! belius Seventh was 
. shed in 1925 but the straight 
Bag would seem to be that the 
: canoe was set down on March 
ac: and that the world pre- 
= soca, at Stockholm on 
rstthe L of that month, with the 

poser conducting. Perhaps un- 





intentionally, Sir Thomas gave the 
impression that the first British 
performance, under his direction 
was the actual premiere. 

er Se 

And now for “Turandot.” It too 
was completed in 1924, to the ex- 
tent that it was completed, since 
the composer was still working on 
it when he died, at Brussels, fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful operation 
for throat cancer, on Nov. 29. 
The rest of the work, or the last 
part of Act III, was composed by 
Puceinis friend and _ colleague, 
Franco Alfano, and the opera was 
brought out at Milan’s La Scala, 
with Toscanni conducting, on April 
25, 1926. “Turandot” still holds its 
place in the repertory, but its fate 
seems to he considerably less se- 
cure than that of the prime Puccini 
favorites, “Boheme,’ “Tosca” and 
“Butterfly,” which date from 1896, 
1901 and 1904, respectively. 

* a * 

Whether music may be “petering 
out,’ as Sir Thomas suggested, is 
still highly conjectural, very much 
a matter of opinion, though works 
of apparent greatness do not seem 
to be coming forth as rapidly as 
they did, as Sir Thomas remarked, 
in the days of his own youth. Opera, 
in particular, seems to be having 
a bad time of it. Nevertheless, there 
are two that have made consider- 


able stir which arrived on the 
scene later than “Turandot” (Berg's 
“Wozzeck,” which seems so much 
more modern, was ‘actually finished 
in ’21, and first produced in ‘25); 
these two operas are Brittens 
“Peter Grimes,” 1945, and Stravin- 
sky’s “The Rake's Progress,” intro- 
duced to the world no later tnan 
last September. “Grimes” has gone 
the rounds, but will it stick’ As 
for Stravinsky's Hogarthian Opus, 
it is now being played throughout 
Europe and the Metropolitan has it 
under serious consideration for 
next season. Menotti’s “The Consul,” 
has also made a considerable stir, 
and not only in this country, while 
some in England ‘hailed Britten's 
recent “Billy Budd” as his greatest 


work to date. 
7 ® * 


And how about the symphonic 
situation? When you come right 
down to it, the Seventh Symphony 


of Sibelius may be a repertory piece 
in England, America and Scandi- 


navia, but hardly in the Latin coun- 
tries, or even Central Europe. Right 
here in Boston it would seem that 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Malev’ 
(1934) 1s displaying more vitalits 
than the Sibelius Seventh. Si) 
Thomas said ndthing about Bartok. 
whom Ernest Ansermet recently re- 
ferred to as the greatest compose} 
of our day. His Koussevitzky-com- 
missioned Concerto for Orchestra is 
a work of undoubted stature, dating 
from 1944, With it last evening Mr. 
Ansermet brought to a close his 
present visit to Boston. 

* * * 


And what of the rest of the Svm.- 
Phony season? As matters now 
Stand, Richard Burgin will conduet 
the concerts of next week, reviving 
the Ninth Symphony of Mahle 
After that, we get Leonard Bern 
Stein for two weeks and then 
Munch, who at last reports 
completing his period of 
valescence in Havana. On March ?? 
G. Wallace Woodworth will eon 
duct a performance of Stravinsky’ 
“Oedipus Rex,” at which — th 
choruses of Harvard and Radcliffe 
Will assist, and Mr. Munch will do 
the St. John Passion of Bach 
Holy Week, as previously arran 
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ine great service tnal Erne 
Ansermet has rendered the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and its Pp .- 
trons will terminate next Wees 
after he has taken the orchest! aon 
its New York tour. Then the noted 
Swiss conductor will return to his 
own orchestra in Geneva. | 
Mr. Ansermet accepted this eX- 
tended engagement as guest con- 
ductor at some personal sacrifice. 
He had set aside time to complete 
>» book, “The Meaning 0! Music. 
which is close to his heart. His 
Boston programs have been large- 
lv of interest, entertaining, <@\ 
played with devotion and musi- 
cianly understanding. He Is to bi 
commended for enriching 
season by his contribution. 
- His Symphony Hall progre! 
yesterday .afternoon, to be re: 
peated tonight, includes the ate. 
thoven Second Symphony i © 


this 


semlike, fashioned by a 
jeweler of genius. Barték’s origi- 


major, Debussy’s “Six epigraphes 
antiques,’ and Bartdk’s Concerto 
for Orchestra. He played the Bee- 
thoven with a keen insight for 
its classical mold and its romantic 
propensities, and with his usual 
regard for stylistic correctness, 
balance, and emotional content, 
ey eee 


The six short “Epigraphes” by 
Debussy, heard for the first time 
in Boston, are in Mr, Ansermet’s 
own arrangement. Originally com- 
posed for piano duet, they are ex- 
tremely atmospheric, highly evo- 
cative, and descriptive of. these 
ideas: “Invocation to Pan, god of 
the summer wind.” “‘For a name- 
less tomb,” “For a_ propitious 
night,” *““For the dancer with cym- 
bals,” “For the Egyptian,” and “In 
gratitude to the morning rain.” 

In his orchestration Mr. Anser- 
met has remained true to the im- 
pressionists and to their neo-Gre- 
clan moods, but the colors, so 
economically applied, remind one 
Slightly of Ravel. Not that Debussy 
Was not economijcal in his use of 
the orchestra; his own arrange- 
ments of Satie’s “Gymnopedies” 
are handled ,wit impeccable re- 
straint. «2 * “232 i 

But the Debussy “Epigraphes” 
sound as if they had been orches- 
tarted by Ravel. This is no dis- 
Pparagement. Ravel, a masterful 
hand at scoring, also turned his 
talents to converting some of De- 
bussy’s pieces to the orchestra. 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Anser- 
met gave the “Epigraphes” a 
sraceful touch that called forth 
their shimmering lights, 

a Se | 

Whereas Tchaikovsky and other 
composers have. been prone to 
turn out pot-boilers when offered 
a Commission, Bart6ék apparently 
could write nothing but master- 
pieces. His Concerto tor Orchestra 
completed in 1943 (two years be- 
fore his passing), was commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation. Founded by Serge 
Koussevitzky, this organization is 
now in its tenth year and has 
Siven 45 commissions. 

Mr. Ansermet gave an intense 
and volatile reading of this mar- 
velously wrought score. Each of 
the five movements emerged 
musical 


nal harmonies. so modern and vet 


so acceptable; his technical mas- 
tery (the linear writing and the | 
fugato sections); his refined sense 


The word “unobtrusively” is 
here used in-.a special sense to 
mean that this Swiss conductor 
did not take the opportunity 
thrust upon him to be forward, 
to dominate, to take over. He 
never at any time displayed any- 
thing but the most delicate sensi- 
tivity as to his position; he never 
sought sensation, never sought to 
impress upon anyone the attitudes 
of the temperamental virtuoso, 
never attempted to make the most 
of the situation. He was utterly 
correct in every way, both as to 
his approach to the audience and 
to the orchestra entrusted to him. 

Indeed, he might have been a 
little more aggressive than he was 
in this regard, for such is the 
singular working of the crowd 
psychology that this reserve, this 
modesty, was construed by some 
to be pedantry. Yet nothing is 
further from the truth; Mr. An- 
sermet is indisputably one of the 
ranking thinkers in the world of 
conductors, a philosopher, mathe- 
matician and scholar, but there 
are few conductors today who re- 
main so faithful to the express 
wishes of the composers whose 
music he plays. He is incapable 
of the distortion of those inten- 
tions for the purposes of public 
display and he is unswayed by the 
desire to end a given piece with 
a whoop merely to achieve the 
tumultuous acclaim such whoop 
invariably produce. -f§—s 2 Md 

The resulting readings were 
notable for purity of esthetic pur- 
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intentionally, Sir Thomas gave the 
impression that the first British 
performance, under his direction 
was the actual premiere. 

ene * 

And now for “Turandot.” It too 
was completed in 1924, to the ex- 
tent that it was completed, since 
the composer was still working on 
it when he died, at Brussels, fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful operation 
for throat eancer, on Nov. 29. 
The rest of the work, or the last 
part of Act III, was composed by 
Puceinis friend and colleague, 
Franco Alfano, and the opera was 
brought out at Milan’s La Scala, 
with Toscanni conducting, on April 
25, 1926. “Turandot” still holds its 
place in the repertory, but its fate 
seems to he considerably less se- 
cure than that of the prime Puccini 
favorites, “Boheme,” “Tosca” and 
“Butterfly,” which date from 1896, 
1901 and 1904, respectively, 

x * & 

Whether music may be “petering 
out,’ as Sir Thomas suggested, is 
still highly conjectural, very much 
a matter of opinion, though works 
of apparent greatness do not seem 
to be coming forth as rapidly as 
they did, as Sir Thomas remarked, 
in the days of his own youth. Opera, 
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are two 


scene lat 


navia, but hardly in the Latin coun- 
tries, or even Central Europe, Right 
here in Boston it would seem that 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler’ 
(1934) 1s displaying more vitalits 
than the Sibelius Seventh. § Sir 
Thomas said ndthing about Bartok. 
whom Ernest Ansermet recently re- 
ferred to as the greatest composer 
of our day. His Koussevitzky-com- 
missioned Concerto for Orchestra is 
a work of undoubted stature, dating 
from 1944. With it last evening Mr. 
Ansermet brought to a close his 
present visit to Boston. 
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And what of the rest of the Svm.- 
Phony season? As matters now 
Stand, Richard Burgin will conduet 
the concerts of next week, reviving 
the Ninth Symphony of Mahler, 
After that. we get Leonard RBern- 
Stein for two weeks and then M) 
Munch, who at last reports was 
completing his period of oe 
valescence in Havana. On March 22 
G. Wallace Woodworth will econ- 
duct a performance of Stravinsky's 
“Oedipus Rex,” at which _ the 
choruses of Harvard and Radcliffe 
will assist, and Mr. Munch | 
the St. John Passion of Bac} 
Holy Week, as previously arranged 


hoven, Debussy, 
wie Bartok Heard at Symphony 


“Wozzeck Rv Harold Ragers 


more modern, was ‘actually finished 
in ’21, and first produced in 25); 
these two operas are Brittens 
“Peter Grimes,” 1945, and Stravin- 
sky’s “The Rake's Progress,” intro- 
duced to the world no later than 
last September. “Grimes” has gone 
the rounds, but will it stick? AS 
for Stravinsky’s Hogarthian opus, 
it is now being played throughout 
Europe and the Metropolitan has it 
under serious consideration for 
next season. Menotti’s “The Consul, 
has also made a considerable stir, 
and not only in this country, while 
some in England ‘hailed Brittens 
recent “Billy Budd” as his greatest 


work to date. 
* * * 


And how about the symphonic 
situation? When you come right 
down to it, the Seventh Symphony 


of Sibelius may be a repertory piece 
in England, America and Scandi- 


HENest 


ne great service that * es 
Ansermet has rendered the Bost n 
Symphony Orchestra and its P i 
trons will terminate next we : 
after he has taken the orchestra on 
its New York tour. Then the note d 
Swiss conductor will return to his 
own orchestra in Geneva. | 3 
Mr. Ansermet accepted this eX- 
tended engagement as guest con- 
ductor at some personal sacl ifice. 
He had set aside time to complete 
a book, “The Meaning of Music, 
which is close to his heart. His 
Boston programs have been large- 
lv of interest, entertaining, and 
played with devotion and musi~ 
cianly understanding. He is to De 
commended for enriching this 
season by his contribution. . 
His Symphony Hall prog) an 
yesterday .afternoon, to be re- 
peated tonight, includes the mee. 
thoven Second Symphony 1 


major, Debussy’s “Six epigraphes 
antiques,” and Bartok’s Concerto 
for Orchestra. He played the Bee- 
thoven with a keen insight for 


its classical mold and its romantic 
propens 
regard ‘The Man W 


balance, 


so acceptable; his technical mas- | 
tery (the linear writing and the | 
fugato sections); his refined sense 


ho Saved the Day--- 


one sAn au RevoirtoErnest Ansermet 


Debussy, By RUDOLPH ELIE 


in Bosto 
own arra 


Tne time has come to say good-bye to Ernest Ansermet follow- 


posed fojing his magnificent gesture in sacrificing his own personal commit- 
tremely ments in Switzerland to hasten to the aid of the Boston Symphony 
cative, «Orchestra, hard hit in November by the illness of Charles Munch. 


ideas: “Jlt is a good-bye said in reluctance and in gratitude: 


Mr. Ansermet 


the sumirevealed himself in his weeks here with us a man of infinite musical] 
less torwisdom, of taste, refinement, elegance, sincerity and devotion, and 
night,” “a man of infinite charm and dignity as well. Who could have carried 
bals,” “Foff the difficult task of substituting so graciously and so unobtru- 
gratitudicively as Mr. Ansermet is hard to imagine. 


In his orchestration Mr. Anser- 
met has remained true to the im- 
pressionists and to their neo-Gre- 
Cian moods, but the colors, so 
economically applied, remind one 
slightly of Ravel. Not that Debussy 
Was not economical in his use of 
the orchestra; his own arrange-~ 
ments of Satie’s “Gymnopedies” 
are handled wit impeccable re- 
straint. a * * 7 

But the Debussy “Epigraphes” 
sound as if they had been orches- 
tarted by Ravel. This is no dis- 
Pparagement. Ravel, a masterful] 
hand at scoring, also turned his 
talents to converting some of De- 
bussy’s pieces to the orchestra. 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Anser- 
met gave the “Epigraphes” a 
graceful touch that called forth 
their shimmering lights. 
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Whereas Tchaikovsky and other 
composers have. been prone to 
turn out pot-boilers: when offered 
a Commission, Barték apparently 
could write nothing but master- 
pieces. His Concerto tor Orchestra 
completed in 1943 (two years be- 
fore his Passing), was commis- 
sloned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Founded by Serge 
Koussevitzky, tnis organization is 
now in its tenth year and has 
Siven 45 commissions. 

Mr. Ansermet gave an intense 
and volatile reading of this mar- 
velously wrought score, Each of 
the five movements emerged 
semlike, fashioned by a musical 
Jeweler of genius. Barték’s origi- 
nal harmonies. so modern and yet 


The word ‘unobtrusively’ is 
here used in-.a special sense to 
mean that this Swiss conductor 
did not take the opportunity 
thrust upon him to be forward, 
to dominate, to take over. He 
never at any time displayed any- 
thing but the most delicate sensi- 
tivity as to his position; he never 
sought sensation, never sought to 
impress upon anyone the attitudes 
of the temperamental virtuoso, 
never attempted to make the most 
of the situation. He was utterly 
correct in every way, both as to 
his approach to the audience and 
to the orchestra entrusted to him. 

Indeed, he might have been a 
little more aggressive than he was 
in this regard, for such is the 
singular working of the crowd 
psychology that this reserve, this 
modesty, was construed by some 
to be pedantry. Yet nothing is 
further from the truth; Mr. An- 
sermet is indisputably one of the 
ranking thinkers in the world of 
conductors, a philosopher, mathe- 
matician and scholar, but there 
are few conductors today who re- 
main so faithful to the express 
wishes of the composers whose 
music he plays. He is incapable 
of the distortion of those inten- 
tions for the purposes of public 
display and he is unswayed by the 
desire to end a given piece with 
a whoop merely to achieve the 
tumultuous acclaim such whoop 
invariably produce. -4°3 2 Mad 

The resulting readings were 
notable for purity of esthetic pur- 
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pose, clarity of orchestral texture, 
accuracy of balance and cleanness 
of technical execution, for his in- 
tentions and his signals are un- 
mistakably clear to the perform- 
ers. This, after all, is the only 
truly correct approach, but it is 
an approach that is unfortunately 
a little out of fashion. Times 
have changed; today an audience 
demands the orchestral virtuoso, 
the Svengali-like conductor whose 
passionate attitudes seem some- 
how to choreograph the music and 
deliver it personally to the ear of 
the listener. Mr. Ansermet can 
do this, too (as witness his elec- 
trifying performance of Ravel’s 
‘La Valse’), but in general he is 
coritent to see to it that the com- 
poser, not he, gets top billing. 
It may be said, in general, that 
Mr. Ansermet’s programs have 
not quite had the bite they might 
have had. He has, of course, had 


~~ eee 


a soloist on neariy every pro- 
gram, and most of them achieved 
notable _ personal — successes: 
Monique de la Bruchollerie, for 
instance (whose triumph was the 
biggest of the season), Anshe| 
Brusilow, Arthur Grumiaux and 
others. And he has done some of 
the standard repertoire things, 
Beethoven’s Fifth, to name but 
one, and with them demonstrated 
his superb regard for tempo, for 
nuance, and for clarity. 

Yet, for some reason, several 
of his programs did not quite 
come to the proper climax; on 
one occasion he concluded with 
a pretty trivial march by Cha- 
brier, on another with Debussy’s 
“La Mer” which, fine although it 
is, is a little too familiar to.this 
audience; on still another witn 
dances from “‘The Three-Cornered 
Hat,’ which are entertaining but 
not quite substantial enough. | 
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Munch’s Health Improves, 
Return Expected in March 


The health of Charles Munch, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
who was taken ill last Fall, is much 
improved. He is now in Havana, 
will return to Boston shortly, and 
is expected to be able to lead the 
concerts for the remainder of the 
season, possibly beginning with the 


Symphony Hall prggram of March 
28-29, 2-O-32 Gon 
After a week’s tour ending@™ New 


York on Feb. 16, Ernest Ansermet, 
who has been conducting the con- 
certs of this orchestra since mid- 
December. will return to his own 
orchestra in Geneva. Richard Bur- 
gin, the associate conductor, will 
take the concerts of the week fol- 
lowing, after which Leonard Bern- 
stein. who has been wintering 1D 
Mexico, will be the guest conductor 
for two weeks in Boston and the 
last tour of the season. 

G. Wallace Woodworth will pre- 
sent Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex” on 
March 21 and 22 with the Harvard 
and Radcliffe Choruses of which he 
is the conductor, and Munch will 
conduct Bach’s St. John Passion in 
Holv Week, according to plan. 

Munch will bring the Boston sea- 
son to a close on April 26 and on 


April 28, he will accompany the, 


orchestra aS it Sails on its first trip 
to Europe for a tour under the yon 
nices of the Congress for Cultura’ 
Freedom. The Berkshire Festival 
will be given at Tanglewood for s1% 
weeks beginning July 5. 


Munch Return 
Expected In 
Early April 


Four announcements of inver- 
est—concerning Charles ee a, 
Leonard Bernstein, G. Wa 9a 
Woodworth, and Arthul yo 

ee ae i 
—emanated yesterday irom », 


phony Hall. A-f/-27 & 7 


Mr. Munch, now in Cuba ar 


in greatly improved health, 
shortly return to 
pects to resume 
conductor of 


night before Easter. 
certs April 11-12 he w 
Bach’s St. John Passion. 


will 
Boston and ex- 
his duties a> 
the Boston Sym- 


‘chestr ‘ the fort- 
yshony Orchestra during 
sight. For the con- 


il} conduct 


Ernest Ansermet, who has been 
conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony’s concerts since mid-De- 
cember, will return to his own 
orchestra in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, after conducting the tour 
that ends in New York, Feb. 16. 
Richard Burgin, associate conduc- 
tor, will take the concerts of the 
week following. Then Leonard 
Bernstein, who has been winter- 
ing In Mexico, will be the guest 
conductor for two weeks in Boston 
and for the last tour of the season. 

G. Wallace Woodworth will 
present Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
Rex” on March 21 and 22 with 
the Harvard and Radcliffe Cho- 
ruses, of which he is the conduc- 
tor. 

Mr. Munch will bring the Bos- 
ton season to a close on April 26. 
On April 28 he will accompany 
the orchestra as it sails on its 
Mrst trip to Europe for a tour un- 
der the auspices of the Congress 
for Cultura] Freedom, arranged 
by Nicolas Nabokov, its secretary 
general. | b 

Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, announced 
that the Pops season will open 
either Wednesday or Thursday 
following the last concert of the 
season by the Boston Symphony. 
During the first month of the two- 
month Pops season, when the 
members of the Boston Symphony 
ere in Europe, the Pops concerts 
Wil be played by an assembled 
orchestra of 80 musicians, most of 
whom are members of the local] 
Boston union. 

Mr. Fiedler said that Inasmuch 
aS this orchestra could not pre- 
pare a repertoire large enough to 
Provide a different program every 
hight, only one program would be 
prepared each week, to be played 
’ od bs “4 | ; T | 4s : bee of “ i] oF te 
, IDE £nts 
may be expanded to four.) Thi: 
Curtailed schedule would continue 
through May until the regula) 
musicians — return from abroad 
con ineTing June, the Pops sea- 

ghtly as usual. 
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But this is of small concern, 


actually, and after all the guest 
conductor, as in the case of Mon- 
teux, who filled up an afternoon 
With a pot-pourri. of pieces by 
Wagner and Debussy, has no par- 
ticular responsibility to create 


programs that have cumulati 
Impact. And, indeed, it may wal 
be that Mr. Munch himself origi- 
nally planned these programs 
though a number of things he an- 
nounced have been omitted so far. 
In any case, whether or not the 
programs during Mr. Munch’s 
absence have had that particular 
Ingredient that contributes to a 
sense of complete fulfillment, Mr. 
Ansermet himself has fulfilled 
his own mission to the full. He 
has demonstrated beyond a ques- 
tion that he is one of our most 
advanced conductors; a man 
whose intellectual Standing and 
artistic integrity are  unchal- 
lenged among conductors today. 
He has been, as an artist and as 
a man, a godsend to Boston's 
symphony season. He assumed 
at great personal sacrifice, a trv- 
Ing and a difficult but not, I trust 
a thankless task. For I am sure 
that all of us join, as he returns 
to Switzerland following the cur- 
rent tour of the orchestra, in ex- 
pressing our sincere thanks to him 
for coming to our rescue at A 
crucial moment in the history of 
the orchestra. We shall certainly 
long remember him in affection 
and in gratitude 


! 
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NDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


HU 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN 


Sixteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22, at 2:15 o’clock 


. , k 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25; at 8:30 o’cloc 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


, 
s Prometheus, 


Suite from “Die Geschdpfe aa Ballet, Op. 43 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture 

Adagio; Allegro molto 

Grave 

Adagio 
(‘Cello Solo: SAS 

Adagio; Allegro 

Finale: Allegretto 


a’ 5 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 


Andante comodo , ; 
Im Tempo eines gemichlichen Lindlers 


Rondo: Burleske 
Adagio 
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By Harold Rogers 
The four movements of Mah- 
ler’s Ninth Symphony are like 


heroic tapestries that are woven. 


of gorgeous colors and gleam with 
the abundant use of gold and 
silver, thread. It took Richard 


Burgin an hour and five minutes | 


yesterday afternoon to traverse 
the gigantic score. Though there 
was a considerable number of 
empty seats in Symphony Hall, 
those who came to listen re- 


endorsement. 9. 


mained to give their enthusiastic 
£2 Row t 


Mr. Burgin, the concert master | 


and associate conductor of the 
Boston’ Symphony, was honored 
several years ago by the award 
of a gold medal from the Bruck- 
ner Society for his promotion of 
Mahler’s works. 

He has a penchant for this in- 
tense and rhapsodic music. His 
deep response to Mahler’s emo- 
tionalism unleashes the ties of 
decorous restraint. We enter the 
composer’s impassioned world 
where his suffering becomes our 
suffering, his longings become our 
aspirations, and we revel in his 
triumph. A gold medal is little 
enough in recognition of Mr. Bur- 
gin’s services to Mahler, 

t+ £ $f 

In the opening Andante como- 
do the listener finds himself en- 
veloped in waves of harmony, 
richly chromatic, expressed in an 
instrumentation that abounds 
with interest. While ‘thege are 
Overtones of Mahler’s heroes— 
Wagner and Bruckner—the music 
Is stamped with the impress of 
the composer’s fiery individuality. 

In form the broader outlines of 
the first movement appear to be 
but a simple alternation of mo- 
mentous climaxes with vistas of 
great serenity, Moods of despair, 
foreboding, and doom are con- 
trasted with moods of hope, as- 
Piration, and victory. Though this | 
movement is more than 25 min- 
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utes long (longer than some com- 
Piete symphonies!) Mahler sus- 


tains the interest through an 


abundance of contrast. 


In the second movement Mah-. 


ler turns aside from his intro- 


spection to give us a waltz that 
captures the spirit of the country 


} oo at Problems of destiny are 
rgotten for the brief period of 


10 minutes, The tempo in. turn 
tightens and relaxes, providing: 


variety, though more could have 
been gained had Mr..Burgin made 
the most of the nuances. | 


Ph & 


Then to the ‘Rondo burleske 
that begins as a sprightly 
comedy, shot through with se- 
quences and imitation in the 
‘various choirs. But before long 
Mahler, as if suddenly recalling 
in the midst of this frolic that 
life has its serious side, . turns 
from the gaiety and again em- 
braces his somber moods, Almost 
heroically, however, he returns 
to the comedy for its brilliant 
conclusion, » ee 

In the final Adagio Mahler re- 
sumes the search for peace, if 
one may assume that he intended 
to express such a search in this 
symphony. His music is so ex- 
plicit, however, that one can 
hardly doubt his meaning. After 
a hymn-like opening we again 
have the rhapsodies, the broad 
and sweeping melodies, the sensu- 
ous colors. And toward the end 
serenity is reached. The music be- 
come buoyant, the colors roseate. 


There are those who believe that 
in these measures Mahler penned 


his farewell. The Ninth, composed 
_in 1909 two years before his pass- 
ing, was his last.published work. _ 


The first portion of Mr. Bur- 
gin’s program was given over to 
six sections from an early Bee- 
thoven -work—the ballet suite 
from “Die Geschépfe des Prome- 
theus.” Composed in 1800, after 
his first symphony and his first 
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Y-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Dp FIFT 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRE 


Sixteenth Program 


-t) pean ae -k 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 2°, at 2:15 o’cloc 


F; 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25; at 8:30 o’cloc 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


6 >¢ heus, 
Suite from ‘‘Die Geschoépte des Promet 


BEETHOVEN Ballet, Op. 43 


Overture 

Adagio; Allegro molto 

Grave 

Adagio | | 
(Cello Solo: SAMUEL Mayes; Flute: 

Adagio; Allegro 

Finale: Allegretto 


‘RN ZIGHERA) 
GrorcrEs LAURENT; Harp: BERNARD ZI | 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 9 


Andante comodo 


Im Tempo eines eemiichlichen Liindlers 


Rondo: Burleske 


Adagio 


Beethoven Ballet Music 


on Burgin Program 


By Harold Rogers 


The four movements of Mah- 
ler's Ninth Symphony are like 
heroic tapestries that are woven 
of gorgeous colors and gleam with 
the abundant use of gold and 
Silver thread. It took Richard 
Burgin an hour and five minutes 
yesterday afternoon to traverse 
the gigantic score. Though there 
was a considerable number of 
empty seats in Symphony Hall. 
those who came to listen re- 
mained to give their enthusiastic 
Ee 23-52. 

Mr, Burgin, the concert master 
and associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, was honored 
several years ago by the award 
ol a gold medal from the Bruck- 
ner Society for his promotion of 
Mahler’s works, 

He has a penchant for this in- 
tense and rhapsodic music. His 
deep response to Mahler’s emo- 
tionalism unleashes the ties of 
decorous restraint. We enter the 
composer’s impassioned world 
where his suffering becomes our 
sullering, his longings become our 
aspirations, and we revel in his 
triumph. A gold medal is little 
enough in recognition of Mr. Bur- 
gin’s services to Mahler. 
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In the opening Andante como- 
do the listener finds himself en- 
veloped in waves of harmony, 
richly chromatic, expressed in an 
Instrumentation that abounds 
with interest. While ‘there are 
Overtones of Mahler’s heroes— 


Wagner and Bruckner—the music 


’ 


is stamped with the impress of 
the composer’s fiery individuality. 
_ In form the broader outlines of 
the first movement appear to be 
but a simple alternation of mo- 
mentous climaxes with vistas of 
great serenity, Moods of despair, 
toreboding, and doom are con- 
trasted with moods of hope, as- 


Piration, and victory, Though this | 


movement is more than 25 min- 


utes long (longer than some com- 
plete symphonies!) Mahler sus- 
tains the interest through an 
abundance of contrast. 

In the second inovement Mah- 
ier turns aside from his intro- 
spection to give us a waltz that 
captures the spirit of the country 
dance. Problems of destiny are 
iorgotten for the brief period of 
10 minutes, The tempo in turn 
tightens and relaxes, providing 
variety, though more could have 
heen gained had Mr. Burgin made 
the most of the nuances. 


ae 


Then to the ‘Rondo burleske 
that begins as a sprightly 
comedy, shot through with se- 
quences and imitation in the 
various choirs. But before long 
Mahler, as if suddenly recalling 
in the midst of this frolic that 
life has its serious side, turns 
from the gaiety and again em- 
braces his somber moods. Almost 
heroically, however, he returns 
to the comedy for its brilliant 
conclusion. 

In the final Adagio Mahler re- 
Sumes the search for peace, if 
one may assume that he intended 
to express such a search in this 
symphony. His music is so ex- 
plicit, however, that one can 
hardly doubt his meaning. After 
a hymn-like opening we again 
have the rhapsodies, the broad 
and sweeping melodies, the sensu- 
ous colors. And toward the end 
serenity is reached. The music be- 
come buoyant, the colors roseate. 


There are those who believe that 
in these measures Mahler penned 
his farewell. The Ninth, composed 
in 1909 two years before his pass< 
ing, was his last published work. 
The first vortion of Mr. Bur- 
gin’s program was given over to 
six sections from an early Bee- 
thoven work—the ballet suite 
from “Die Geschépfe des Prome- 
theus.”” Composed in 1800, after 
his first symphony and his first 





iano concertos, it is a serv- 
iocalita score at best, called forth 
more by commission than by in- 

iration. 

That Beethoven was not tem- 
peramentally suited to the de- 
mands of the theater is evident 
in this work. Though the master's 
craftsmanship can be seen in 
every bar, the emotion, for bee- 


thoven, is pallid. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It is a curious program. that 
Richard Burgin is offering at this 
week’s Symphony Concerts. Two 
numbers make it and they are in 
strong contrast to one = another. 
The first of them is the Suite from 
Beethoven's ballet, “The Creatures 


Bernstein, Munch to Lead 
Symphony in Final Weeks 


Charles Munch, music director 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, is now eve. 2 Cuba, in 
zreatly © ~$ 3 
Saccht nie He will return to 
Boston shoi .., 
to lead the con 
mainder of the ss”: | | | 
After a week’s tour ending in 
New York Feb. 16, winest Aliser- 
met, who has been conducting 
the concerts of this orchestra 
since mid-December, will return 
to his own orchestra in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Richard Burgin, the 
associate conductor, will take the 
concerts of the week following, 
after which Leonard Bernstein, 
who has been wintering in Mexico, 
will be the guest conductor for 
two weeks in Boston and the last 
tour of the season. | 
G. Wallace Woodworth wil) 
‘resent Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
-ex” on March 21 and 22 with 
the Harvard = and _ Radcliffe 
choruses, of which he is the con- 
ductor, and Mr. Munch will con- 
duct Bach’s St. John Passion in 
‘Holy Week, according to plan. 
Mr. Munch will bring the Bos- 
ton season to a close on April 26 
and on April 28 he will accom- 
pany the orchestra as it sails on 
its first trip to Europe for a tour 
under the auspices of the Con- 
gress For Cultural Freedom, ar- 
‘anged’ by Nicolas Nabokov, its 
secretary-g@eneral. The Berkshire 


Festival will be given at Tangle- 


wood, , Mass., for six weeks, 


beginning July 5. 


of Prometheus,” the other 
Ninth Symphony of Mahler. 
one extreme, innocence and sim- 
plicity; at the other, sophistication, 
soul-searching, bitter irony and, 
in the last movement of this, Mah- 
ler’s last complete symphony, some- 
thing very close to the sublime. 
Only the Overture to Pro- 
metheus” has been of wayring ike 
frequent occurrence at the a 
phony Concerts. It is a pleasan 


iec superficial resem- 5 
piece, bearing a p a 


’ * 
blance to Mozart’s Overture 


“The Marriage of wagers,” thease ‘ 
hardly worthy to stand beside tha ; 
masterpiece. Sixteen numbers aes 

rise the ballet that Beetho\ on 
ae Four of these 
The finale 


jeme 
in which Beethoven used the th me 
, in the last move- 


composed in 1800. : 
were given yesterday. 


later employed 


* 
{ 


, = 


> : 


‘Braica” was listed on 
ment of his “Eroica, Was a 


SA ne = 


the program but not orange 
cial pleasure was afforded b3 h 
Adagio, with its solos for 


ar 
' 


cello, 


ayved 
flute and harp, beautifully playec 


by Messrs. Mayes, 1 
Zighera. &@= 24.92% 


. ‘form- 

In terms of yesterday's perforin: 

ance the Symphony took A vgs 
turn for the better in the one 


oly 


; oO amazing 
Rurleske, which 18 § 


prophetic of the ways 
the telling anticipation of tne 


*xcise. 
sevitzky was wont to excl 
the Adagio, which reaches a 
attained only by a. 
later Beethoven, Mahle 
Burgin, between them, 
spell. There was 
plause at the end not Ps 
pected when a - yp gel “7 
over an hour, fades SO V 
ally into nothingness. 


remt and 


of mod- 
; Rurgin Omi! 
ernism. Nor did Mr. burs avinie 


res, Dr. Kous- 
which, if memory serv Ath 
neight 
ner and the iy 
and Mr.@ 
wove 4&7 
a degree of ap-" 
OQ he CA-G 
lasting 7 
adu- 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, gave the 16t 
rogram of the 7ist season in Symphony 
ay’ vestorden afternoon. The program: 
Suite from ‘‘Prometheus’”’ Op. 43 


Symphony No, 9 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Mahler’s Ninth Symphony re- 
mains one of the most enigmatic 
in the entire orchestral repertoire. 

Its proportions are gigantic, its 
content immense, its language ob- 
scure, its mood dark and brooding 
and often bitter. It is long-drawn- 
out, occasionally obscure, fre- 
quently tiresome. But somehow it 
achieves a cumulative sort of im- 
pact; when it is over you realize 
you have been in the presence of 
a towering musical communica- 


tion. 9. 25-92 

The strange thing about this 
work is that it is, all said and 
done, the final utterance of Ger- 
manic romanticism, a_ sort of 
dirge for the end of a musical 
epoch. Within a few years of its 
composition in 1909, Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg (Mahler’s own dis- 
ciple) and others were to admin- 
ister the coup de grace to the 
musical language in which per- 
haps 80 per cent. of al] music still 
most beloved by contemporary) 
audiences was written, And the 
Ninth, which may be considered | 
the final extension of that roman-| 
tic language, is its epitaph. In the! 
40-odd years Since, despite such 
conservatives as Sibelius, Rach- 
maninoff and Strauss, music has 
gone off in every direction only, 
as Sir Thomas Beecham put it 
recently, to fizzle out in a tor- 
mented search for a new melodic 
and harmonic idiom. 

_ But the Ninth is more than a 
fin de siecle epitaph. It is also 
a highly personal expression of 
a personal tragedy, The closing 
moments of the first movement 
and of the final adagio are un- 
utterably tragic in their implica- 
tion. Indeed, few more impres- 
sive moments are to be found 
anywhere in music; the mood 
Strikes home so tellingly it al] 
but holds the audience gripped in 
breathless silence. 


But as is so often the case 
with Mahler, these moments of 
magic are contrasted with the 
most appalling conceits. The 
rondo burleske is almost utter 


trash from beginning to end, for 
instance, though its purpose is 
clear enough. The first move- 
ment, with its endless ups and 
downs, its bombast, its over-ex- 
tension and_ its repetitiveness, 
would be twice as effective at half 
the length, while even the lugu- 
brious laendler would be infin- 
itely more delightful had Mahler 
not re-told the same little joke 
so often. 


Yet these three movements are 
but the introduction to the final 
adagio and this, the crowning 
movement of the work, is of such 
immense nobility, such exalted 


resignation of spirit, that it car- 
ries the entire 62-minute work. 

It may be said that Mr. Bur- 
gin, whose special aptitude for 
the music of Mahler has long 
been noted, observed a number 
of cuts in the work, omitting per- 
haps 10 or more minutes (none 
of them missed), and that he 
read it with the utmost devotion, 
never fussing it or over-emotion- 
alizing it. And the orchestra 
played it beautifully with notable 
first-desk contributions by Al- 
fred Kripps and Joseph de Pas- 
quale, among others. 

The concert began with the first 
performance hereabouts of a 
suite from Beethoven’s “Creatures 
of Prometheus” since 1919. This 
is Beethoven in his sunniest, most 
charming and ingratiating mood, 
and I am hard put to see why the 
work has lain so long neglected. 
Although the original ballet suite 
consists of 16 pieces, Mr. Burgin 
Played but five yesterday, even 
omitting one (the famous “Pro- 
metheus” variations on a theme 
that is recurrent in Bethoven) 
that is recurrent in Beethoven) 
Mayes, Georges Laurent and Ber- 
nard Zighera, respectively the first 
cellist, flutist and harpist of the 
orchestra, performed the solos of 
the central adagio exquisitely to 
make this a delightful curtain- 
raiser, 

Leonard Bernstein returns next 
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Mahler’s NinthS mphony 
he By CYRUS DURG 

Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, is at the 
helm this week. As a devoted ad- 
mirer of Gustav Mahler, he pro- 
vides us with a rare opportunity 
of hearing that composer’s. Ninth 
Symphony. The first half of the 
program consists of six numbers 
from the ballet score “The Crea- 
tures of Prometheus,” by Beethoven. 

Every time a major score by. Mah- 
ler is performed, the fact renews 
the old double-barreled argument: 
was Mahler one of the creetive 
preety and didn’t he write much too. 
ong? Generally speaking, there are 
only two sets of answers, a plain 
yes or a clear-cut no, depending 
upon the individual and his intel- 
lectual outlook upon music. (My 


+ hig wae XY x5 both ques- 


It is precisely this gintellettual 
preoccupation that makes the diffi- 
orth In emotional terms, there is 
ttle or no problem, for Mahler, 
with all his inner torments, his 
darksome outlook upon life, and 
a temperament that led him to ex- 

“ess his own feelings with utniost 
passion, is by all odds an emotional 
composer. In fewer words, he was 
and is a profoundly moving com- 


r. 7 
ut then the brain takes charge, 
and begins to question certain as- 
pects of the Mahler style: the huge 
orchestral forces, the seeming trivi- 
ality of some of Mahler’s thematic 
melodies, his fondness for marches 
and the overwhelming complexity 
in which he always became in- 
volved. Then the trouble begins. 
‘The mind quibbles over what the 
heart would readily accept. 
Next there is a question of length, 
which is also one of a listener’s 
endurance, It is true that just so 


| indisputably “big,” entitles 


m°to be regarded as a creative 


artist of the first rank. The cost, to 


the listener, is a devoted willing- 
ness to bear with all the repetition 
and the tiring length. 

The, Ninth Symphony is char- 
acteristic, with an opening move- 
ment that is far too long, but none-| 
theless majestic and imposing. The. 
dance-like slow movement is in the) 
tradition of the finest 19th Century | 
lyrical beauty, and the rondo bur-'| 
leske brings a satirically treated 
irony. With all its reiteration, the 
final adagio is. one. of the supremely 
noble, nakedly personal and exalted 
symphonic meditations of the past 
half-century. | 

The orchestra played admirably, 
except for a few almost unnoticed 
slips in certain of Mahler’s extreme- 
ly difficult passages. For once Bee- 
thoven was lost in the shuffle, for 
apart from the “Prometheus” Over- 
ture, the other five little movements 
were small Beethoven, indeed, and 
a bit drowsy.:,.But Messrs. Mayes, 
Laurent and Zighera richly de- 
served their special applause for 
cello, flute and harp solos, : 


Leonard Bernstein 
Conducts at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Leonard Bernstein is back as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, his first local ap- 
pearance ,with this organization 
since Heckunher of 1949. His pro- 
gram of yesterday afternoon and 
tonight brings two scores of Mo- 


zart: the Overture to “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio” and the E- 
flat Piano Concerto (K, 271) In 
which he is both soloist and con- 
ductor; Berg’s concert aria, ‘Der 
Wein,” with Patricia Neway as so- 


loist, and the Fif Sy y of 
Sibelius. =f{- | 
| “The late Alban Berg@/aria, com- 


‘posed in 1929, is a musical curios- 
‘ity, a setting in 12-tone style 0 
Stefan George’s German transla- 
tion of Baudelaire’s "ts Vin.” It 
could be added that “Der Wein 
ig more curiosity than good music 
or good wine. It could be further 
added that a Frenchman would 
have made a much more appropr!- 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Seventeenth “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 29, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 1, at 8: 30 O'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


Overture to “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 


Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat major 


Dia (Koechel No. 271) 


Andantino 
Rondo, Presto — Minuet, Cantabile — Rondo, Presto 


SOLOIsT: LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


3 “Der Wein,” Concert Aria 
(First performance in Boston) | 


SOLoist: PATRICIA NEWAY 


INTERMISSION 


SIBE . in E 
LIUS. Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 
- $ Tempo molto moderato | 
II. 2 Allegro moderato, ma POCO a poco stretto 
III. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
IV. Allegro molto 
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week to conduct Mozart’s “kine 
Kleine Nachtmusik,” the E flat 
Piano Concerto (with himself as 
soloist), Berg’s “Der Wein” (Pa- 
tricia Neway, soloist) and Sibe- 
lius’ Fifth Svmphony., 


Richard Burgin Conducts 
Mahler’s NinthSymphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, is at the 
helm this week. As a devoted ad- 
mirer of Gustav Mahler, he pro- 
vides us with a rare opportunity 
of hearing that composer’s Ninth 
Symphony. The first half of the 
program consists of six numbers 
from the ballet score “The Crea- 
tures of Prometheus,” by Beethoven. 

Every time a major score by Mah- 
ler is performed, the fact renews 
the old double-barreled argument: 
was Mahler one of the creetive 
great, and didn’t he write much too 
long? Generally speaking, there are 
only two sets of answers, a plain 
yes or a clear-cut no, depending 
upon the individual and his intel- 
lectual outlook upon music. (My 


own answers are yes to both ques- 
tions.) 2 ~43-5 

It is precisely this fintelletfual 
preoccupation that makes the diffi- 
culty. In emotional terms, there is 
little or no problem, for Mahler, 
with all his inner torments, his 
darksome outlook upon life, and 
a temperament that led him to ex- 
press his own feelings with utniost 
passion, is by all odds an emotional 
composer. In fewer words, he was 
and is a profoundly moving com- 
poser. 

But then the brain takes charge, 
and begins to question certain as- 
pects of the Mahler style: the huge 
orchestral forces, the seeming trivi- 
ality of some of Mahler’s thematic 
melodies, his fondness for marches 
and the overwhelming complexity 
in which he always became in- 
volved. Then the trouble begins. 
The mind quibbles over what the 
heart would readily accept. 

Next there is a Guestion of length, 
which is aiso one of a listener’s 
endurance. It is true that just so 
much music can be absorbed in a 
given time. Less than that, one is 
un-satisfied; moré, and one is either 
satiated or exhausted. Mahler, like 
Wagner, was in the 19th Century 
tradition of prolixity. 

My view, accordingly, is this: that 


the over-all grandeur of Mahler; 


his superlative technic as a writer 


for orchestra, his’ transcendent 


musical imagination, his great pow- 
ers of invention and development, 
and his ability to transfer his. own 
large, profound views of life into 
musical indisputably “big,” entitles 
him to be regarded as a creative 
artist of the first rank. The cost, to 
the listener, is a devoted willing. 
ness to bear with all the repetition 
and the tiring length. 

The Ninth Symphony is char 
acteristic, with an opening move- 


ment that is far too long, but none- 


ry 


theless majestic and imposing. The 
dance-like slow movement is in the 
tradition of the finest 19th Century 
lyrical beauty, and the rondo bur- 
leske brings a satirically treated 
irony. With all its reiteration, the 
final adagio is. one. of the supremely 
noble, nakedly personal and exalted 
symphonic meditations of the past 
half-century. 

The orchestra played admirably. 
except for a few almost unnoticed 
slips in certain of Mahler's extreme- 
ly difficult passages. For once Bee- 
thoven was lost in the shuffle, for 
apart from the “Prometheus” Over- 
ture, the other five little movements 
were small Beethoven, indeed, and 
a bit drowsy. But Messrs. Mayes 
Laurent and Zighera richly de- 
served their special applause for 
cello, flute and harp solos, 


Leonard Bernstein 


| ‘ 
Conducts at Symphony 
By CYRUS DURGIN 

Leonard Bernstein is back 
guest conductor of the Boston sym 
phony Orchestra, his first local ap 
pearance ,with this) organizatio 
since December of 1949. His pro 
gram of yesterday afternoon ano 
tonight brings two scores olf Mo- 
zart: the Overture to “Zhe Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio” and the E- 
fat Piano Concerto (K, 2/1) 2 
which he is both soloist and con- 
ductor: Berg’s concert aria, “Ve! 
Wein.” with Patricia Neway as s0- 
loist, and the Jif Sym ph op y 
Sibelius. ~f@ 3 | 

The late Iban Berg@/aria, com 
posed in 1929, is a musical curlos- 
ity, a setting in 12-tone style of 
Stefan George’s German ([ralsic 
tion of Baudelaire’s “Le Vin. Li 
could be added that “Der Wein 
is more curiosity than good music 
or good wine. It could be further 
added that a Frenchman wov' 
have made a much more appropr’ 
ate setting of thesé verses 1N '10" 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWo 


Seventeenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 29, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 1, at 8:30 o’clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


MOZART er “on; 
er pet reer Overture to “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 


Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat major 
(Koechel No. 271) 


Andantino 
Rondo, Presto — Minuet, Cantabile — Rondo, Presto 


SoLoist: LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


(First performance in Boston) 


SOLoIsTt: PATRICIA NEWAY 


INTERMISSION 


Se . "ae . 
Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 
Tempo molto moderato 
Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 

Allegro molto 
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"S than 
age to the powers of wine 
a a a Viennese, especially a dis- 


iciple of the 12-tone system. 


The piece, in sum, is long and 


| peer 
‘ponderous, with not a scrap of me 
| te as melody is construed out- 


side the tortured artificialities of 
the 12-tone system, and a difficult 
and thankless piece to sing. There 
are three sections: “The Soul of 
Wine’’’(av delineation of the desire 
of wine to escape from the bottle 
and warm the throat and heart of 
man): “The Wine of Lovers” and 
“The Wine of Solitude,” wherein 
the precious fluid becomes inspira- 
tion of poets. Not one of them 
sounds anything like wine or its 
cts. 

T consulted two friends, both of, 
them wine connoisseurs. Said the 
‘first: “The wine has maderized 
‘(spoiled).” Said the second, hav- 
ing in mind the singing artist as 
'well as the music: “A lot of sedi- 
‘ment in an attractive new bottle. 
At anv rate. Miss Neway, the ad- 
mired heroine of Menotti's “The 
‘Consul” last season, did her best 
‘against Berg's oftentimes ragingly 
noisy orchestra. She should be in- 
vited back again, and to sing some- 
thing which would give a_ better 
notion of her considerable talents. 

The interpretive gifts of Mr. 

Bernstein, continuing to increase 
over the years, were on exacting 
display yesterday. The Mozart 
Overture (substituted, for reasons 
of running time, for the previously 
announced “Eine Kleine Nachtmu- 
sik”) was admirably done, crisp, 
fleet and properly styled. The Con- 
certo went well, too, though I am 
convinced that when a conductor) 
also plays a solo part, one or the 
other is bound to be scamped. Mr. 
Bernstein played with competence, 
yet the opening of ‘the third move- 
ment was poorly phrased, Good as 
this performance seemed, it surely 
would have been better with a third 
person to oversee the progress ol 
the whole. 

The biggest interpretive test of 
Mr. Bernstein came in the Sibelius 
Fifth Symphony, a _ very tricky 
work. and one which had not beer 
heard hete since the last perform- 
ance by Serge Koussevitzky, who 
had made the score peculiarly his 
gwn. 

Much it is to Mr. Bernstein’s credit 
that he gave an engrossing and 
mostly admirable reading of _ it. 
Though there were a few séemingly 
nervous moments, there were also 
some legitimate details which he 
brought out, not conspicious in the 
Koussevitzky reading, after which 


Mr. Bernstein’s performance obvi- 
ously was modeled. 

The orchestra played excellently 
for Mr. Bernstein, and although the 
tone was inclined to be dry in Mo- 
zart, there was a superb richness 
and depth throughout the Sibelius 
Symphony. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony eschestys. Leon- 
: ernstein conducting, gave the 1iith 
te in Symphony Hall yesterday att- 
ern oon. Mr.Bern fwypp mtwyp twyps 
ernoon. Mr. Bernstein was the | soloist 
in the Mozart concerto, Patricia Newas 
soprano, was soloist in the Berg. The pro- 
gram: 


Overture to “Die Entfuehrung,” Con- | 
certo No. 9 in E flat (K.271)... Mozart 
“Der Wein’ .ede- ne. on, ib base bal aial ale erg 


Symphony No, 5 in E flat, On. $2. eltus 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
THE RETURN of Leonard 
Bernstein as conductor and Solo- 
ist, after a season away from Us, 
may be described as a pleasant 
change of pace. He took over yes- 
terday—and to say that he took 
over is putting it pallidly—and 
gave us a thoroughly good time. 
Mr. Bernstein’s style is, as had 
long been remarked, Koussevit- 
zkyesque in the extreme, which 1S 
hardly surprising considering that 
Koussevitzky was, both his mentor 
and his idol. His approach Is that 
of the virtuoso conductor whose 
mission is the recreation of music 
by means of inspiring his men 
through gesture, exhortation and a 
virtual choreographic pantomime 
of the music he conducts, It Is 
interesting to watch, when he 
doesn’t overdo it, and the results 
are exciting to listen to, especially 
in music that akes mygh ,o} 
romantic ween. ae tall 
Yesterday it was the Sibelius 
that gave Mr. Bernstein his par- 
ticular opportunity in that respect 
and he made the most of If. ine 
work has long since, in Koussevit- 
zky’s repeated performances of 
been especially established 1h 
Boston, In so incandescent a reac- 
ing as it got yesterday, with al 
the soaring string tone that was 
the late conductor's crownins 
glory, with the ever-increasing 
intensity of the finale and with 
the chord sequence at the end, it 






reminded the listener of old times. 





But if this sort of thing is Mr. 
Bernstein’s forte, there is no 
denying him an almost equal ca- 
pacity to do the more refined, 
more elegant and more reposed 
subtleties of Mozart. His reading 
of the Overture was exquisite. 
though his conducting often 
seemed needlessly showy. In the 
Concerto, which is one of Mo- 
zart’s. earlier but by no means 
lesser works in the form, Mr. 
Bernstein essayed the role of both 
soloist and conductor, leading the 
orchestra from the piano bench 
in a way that has become 
inimitable with him. He does this 
sort of thing about as well as any 
conductor today, seldom making 
too much of a fuss of conducting 
or too much of a display piece of 
the keyboard role, 


* * x 


Berg’s “Der Wein,” an extended 
song set for soprano and orches- 
tra, Made its nrst appearance on 
these programs yesterday after- 
noon with Patricia Neway sing-' 
Ing the part. The work is one of 
those 12-tone  double-acrostic 
things put together with a slide 
rule, calipers and T squares and 
sounds perfectly horrid from be- 
ginning to end. In it the late 
disciple of Schoenberg sings a 
rhapsody for that invaluable in- 
stitution known as wine, first as 
to its soul, next as to its role in 
love and finally as to its quali- 
lies Of poetic inspiration, the 
Whole Jasting about 15 minutes 
and providing a singer with one 
of the most terrible and thank- 
less tasks imaginable. 

Although there is no doubt that 
the wine Mr. Berg speaks of is 
a vintage that was blended with 
nux vomica and faultily corked, 
the curious thing is that it makes 
aS much effect as it does. It is 
Casy enough to see how this music. 
were it heard within the frame 
Of an operatic performance (AS 
for instance in “Wozzeck”’), 
would prove far more significant 
and be more gripping. The con- 
cert aria, however, finds an audi- 
ence with no alternative but to 
listen; its theatrical emotions are 
not aroused and it consequently 
evaluates what it hears a good 
deal more acutely than it does 
in the opera house. 


EXAMINED ON THESE terms, 
Berg’s “Der Wein” is a tota] 


failure, though this is not to Say 
it isn’t interesting or that it 
doesn’t deserve an Outing. Now 
that it has had it, however, jt 
may be put back on the shelf 
until another soprano has the 
technique and the conviction to 
do. Miss Neway, whose role in 
“The Consul” lifted her to de- 
served eminence, is Clearly one 
of our most gifted singing musi- 
clans. Her voice is powerful and 
dramatic, her musicianship so 
acute that she sang this incred- 
Ably unvocal piece with unerring 
pitch despite the sounds attack- 
ing her from every direction. This 
is not to say anybody would have 
known the difference had she 
made it all up as she went along, 
but it’s quite a trick just the 
same. 

The program next week, Mr. 


Bernstein conductin g, offers 
Beethoven’s CG > minor (Juartet 
(played by the string orchestra) 
and the Fourth Concerto with 
Artur Rubinstein, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


. As the sixth conductor to lead 
the Boston Symphony in this, the 
most unsettled of its many seasons, 
Leonard Bernstein took over yes- 
terday. He indulged in hts pet 
practice of both Playing and con- 
ducting a piano concerto, choosing 
for his vehicle Mozart’s in E-flat 
(K. 271), There was another solo- 
ist In the person of Patricia Neway, 
known to Boston theatre - goers 
through her vivid enactment of 
the part of Magda Sorel jn Menotti’s 
“The Consul.” Miss Neway is 
Slated to sing the role of Marie in 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck,” next April, 
when the New York City Opera 
performs that disputed work, and 
at this week’s concerts she is in- 
troducing to Boston a Berg com- 
position, the “concert aria.” “Der 
Wein.” The other numbers on the 
current list are Mozart’s Overture 
to “The Abduction from the Serag- 
lio,” and the Fifth Symphony of 
Sibelius. §3-~J.¢$'2 Peat 
Because of the opera’s Turkish 
background, Mozart found it expe- 
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dient to use in the Overture to 
“Die Entfuehrung” what in the 18th 
century was called “Turkish mu- 
sic’; the triangle, cymbals and bass 
drum. Through the plentiful em- 
ployment of the first-named instru- 
ment, glitter is here added to gaie- 
ty, and yesterday's concert began 
on a very pleasant note. 

Considering that he wrote it at 
91, Mozart’s rarely heard Concerto 
is a work of surprising maturity, 
particularly in the grave slow move- 
ment. Mr. Bernstein’s playing yes 
terday was deft and sensitive, if 
here and there a little mannered. 
It has been noted before, when 
he assumed this dual role, that 
the orchestra gets along so well 
when Mr. Bernstein is too busy 
playing to conduct, that his elabor- 
ate hand-waving at other times 
seems a bit superfluous. 

Berg’s version of three Baude- 
laire poems celebrating different 
‘functions and aspects of the fer- 
‘mented juice of the grape is a 
curious and troubling music, hardly 
ito be taken in completely at a 
‘single hearing. The indebtedness to 
'Mahler’s “Song of the Earth” is 
obvious, and when Berg submits to 


this influence, the music, for all 
its 12-tone basis, has considerable 
| appeal. When he relies on tne 


somewhat arbitrary methods of his 
teacher, Schoenberg, Berg is less 
convincing, though always interest- 
ing to hear. Our thanks to Mr. 
Bernstein, Miss Neway and the 
orchestra for a superb performance. 

Possibly the Sibelius Fifth was 
included as a tribute to Kousse- 
vitzky, who conducted it here so 
often, andy for the last time, a year 
ago last November. Mr. Bernstein’s 
‘reading was patently a Kousse- 
|vitzky copy. At times it seemed 
‘almost a Koussevitsky caricature. 
And his elaboriug eotidlicainig Fes 
tures sugJested _ Koussevitzsky’s 


ae, 


without having the same natural-: 


ness, eloquence and inevitability. 


| recital on March 9 at Jordan Hall 
in Boston, I was somewhat an- 
noyed by the interruption, 

I answered it, however, and a 
voice with a French accent said 
quickly, before giving any name: 

“Your book concerning Negro 
spirituals” (it was “My Songs”) 
“has made a deep impression on 
me during a little study which I 
have made of it. To meet the au- 
thor would be a great pleasure. 
I will go to your house if you 
will be so good as to tell me a 
convenient time. This is Ernest 

. 99 * 
Ansermet. 3 ~{-~> ; he tick 
Warmth Remains 


What a surprise! I had heard 
about this distinguished musician 
through the 12 years I had lived 
and worked in Europe—even 1n 
his own Switzerland—but it re- 
mained until now, when he was 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, for us to 
get acquainted. 

During his last week in Boston 
he came to my home in Brookline, 
When I opened the door tor him, 
a cold wind was blowing, but the 
warmth of his personality will 
remain with me after all recol- 
lection of the storm has vanished. 

I showed Mr. Ansermet the 
Monteverdi aria I had been work- 
ing on, I will attempt to recapture 
our conversation in dialogue 
form: 

Hayes: Here’s an example oi 
syneopation in Monteverdi that 
seems quite striking to me. 


Characteristic Device 
‘Ansermet: A characteristic de- 
vice of Monteverdi. The music as 
a whole is not syncopated, as in 
the music of American Negro Jazz 
players. By the way, when I first 
heard a jazz band, I was so in- 
terested that I published an article , 


When Singer Meets Conductor 


By Roland Hayes 


Recently | was working on an 
aria from Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” 
when it. dawned on me that the 
telephone was ringing. Since this 
| was to be a new item for my 


about it—the first on the subject 
of jazz to appear in Europe. Some 
time ago in Chicago | heard some 
bands and met a te 


Negro jazz as the 
markable musician | amonk ah 

| composition 0}! 
players. A p me, 


made a strong impression on 





but I, have been unable to tind 
a copy of the music, The man j; 
Will Marion Cook. pene 
Bo as He and I are old friends 
— ave some of his music. 
Bae imag I can find what you are 
. nae for. But first I’d like you 
= ear a Prototype of American 
} gro music. I’m going to Play a 
recording made in Africa of nl 
primitive music performed b : 
native singer and band. i dling 
(My visitor listened intently to 
pe primitive chant, which the 
ie te at intervals to 
-_ 3 is orchestra of crude 
larimbas, cymbals, elephant tusk 
th a and drums.) “~ 
systern of manic mastans have no 
sy ster ation, but how 
th etn they work out a subtle 
per of shifting rhythms! They 
seth ae ee and the time 
¢ a . y ¢ ' cm 
measured a oe 
Pon raghin-nh Yes, and how diffi- 
it would be to set that music 
down In our conventional ate: 
110n, In fact. the music would not 
come through like the Stininal 
Shag ey It would be spoiled 
Mie ong ihe probiem. The mu- 
rst Rae Noncaae eee similar 
S. Vv this African musi 
tidal Sg be based on a beat aa 
Aca ae “dh Observation that 
oe st Ss Nave a characteristic 
Pian ar ag a beat of two, and 
— a S to three. But in either 
ere le alternate time does not 
- iM natural and is practiced witt 
S ho difficulty, re 
¢ . +* ~ ry « > 
inca srearding Negro per- 
ee og = ay, ] Would say that 
hohe va ne rhythm and the time 
wary - to that feeling, though 
dod in: uenced lo some extent 
we ths 5h entiona] system of 
: sh aa he Native African fec 
0 - in Music, rather than 
-Gquare count. He starts 
demote ig thythmic i 
‘ows In triplets, and then ec 
“ace to “fone,” alweys Maintain. 
ig that pulse which gives flexi- 


bility and ; 
ance, ¢ fluency to the perform- 


>} 
iS 


a 
on “one.” 
Variations, 


Song Requested 

Ansermet: 
deed, W 
favor 
self? 

Hayes: Since you 
with my book, 


~ Very interesting, in- 
ad you please do me a 
sing something your- 


are acquainted 
berhaps you'd like 





<s hear a spiritual from it that 
aS an accompaniment based on a 


| robe W est Afyican rhythm. The 
bratty Lit’] Boy, How Old Are 
feo You will note that. ir 
'44irican fashion, I follow a puls : 
+ Seca than bind myself to the 
became count of the printed nota- 
(l handed Mr. Anser 
of my book He tinea ‘otic pi 
=“ followed as ] sang. Then I 
re ng another spiritual, “Crucifix- 
n,’ without accompaniment M 
—_— Seemed to be making a veeoe 
pr! photograph of every detail 
erward we talked of places a d 
persons mutually familiar Th 
name of Gabriel Fauré came tii 


'a composer wh : 
| ose m 
cherish.) usic we both 






By a Staff Photographer a 


Faure’s Style 

Hayes: Some years ago it was 
my good fortune to meet Fauré 
when I was seeking his guidance 
in my performance of his songs. 
After hearing me sing his setting 





of “Aprés un réve” he said: “You | 
have a beautiful voice, but my | 
songs are so constructed that it is | 
not necessary to stop the flow of 


the music to make an effect. I 
have written all the effects into 
the music, which should flow on 
like a river to the end. 
Ansermet: A splendid summary 
ré’s style. ie 
4 * ae To A to the differ- 
ences between the performance 
and the printed page, I find that 
my performances of Bach show a 
certain freedom from the notes, 
But I do no more than was ex- 
pected of the musician by Bach 
and his contemporaries. The com- 
poser made certain indications, 
within which he expected the ex- 
ecutant — including himselt — to 
treat the music according to varl- 
ous artistic precepts. These ae 
cepts were so well unde} stoo 
that the composer found no neces- 
sity for indicating everything on 
Pe (My visit with this entertain- 
ing and scholarly Swiss a soggrary 
came to a close aiter my wile 
and I had driven him back to his 
hotel.) 


Patricia Neway Soloist in Berg Aria 


By Harold Rogers 


Leonard Bernstein hem. resurnes 
to Symphony Hall—his fi) st guest 
appearance here since the rye 
of Serge Koussevitzky—and wi } 
his return came a certain all — 
the Koussevitzkian days. Again 
we found ourselves watching ui 
virtuoso conductor with a highly 
personal, electric style. Again “e 
felt the spirit of the avant garde 
when we heard the first Boston 
performance of Alban Berg's et 
Wein.” And again we were 81 en 
the Sibelius Fifth Symphony, one 
of Dr. Koussevitzky s favorites. 

But with Mr. Bernsteins re- 
turn came also an element In ae 
musical atmosphere that ep gor 
been found in the majority of 
Boston Symphony concerts this 
season. Broadly speaking, oul an 

seemed limited to the persona 

rather than lifted to the univer- 
sal. Mr. Bernstein is a compelling 


figure—almost more compelling 
than some of the music he con- 
ducts. 

} ee ey 


Perhaps this obscuration was 
also due in some measure to the 
Berg concert aria, “The Wine.” 
during which the spiritual quali- 
ties of the program were almost 
extinguished, In this aria Patricia 
Neway, whose soprano has a dark. 
dramatic quality, made her first 
appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony, G-i-s2 ert 

It is not with either Mr. Ber»n- 
stein or with Miss Neway that 
one can take issue, however: 
theirs was a fine collaboration. It 
is the work itself that one must 
study for the answer, and the 
answers do not come easily afte: 
one hearing. 

Is it Berg’s use of atonality! 
Hardly. Berg even exceeded 
master Schonberg in tne deft use 
of this technique, thus becoming 
the atonal giant of contemporary 
music, Then, too, modern ears ar 
not greatly put off by atonal mu- 
sic when it is infused with in- 
telligence. 

It is Berg’s instrumentation’ It 


} 


is weird, true enough, but no more 
weird than that employed in his 


opera ‘“‘Wozzeck,’ composed in 
1921 some eight years before “The 
Wine.” Do not both “The Wine 
and “Wozzeck” deal with neurotic 
subjects? Yes, they do. But it 
difficult to criticize a composer [0) 
his choice of subject matter, espc- 
cially if he successfully accom- 
plishes what he has set out to do, 
Then if both “Wozzeck” and 
“The Wine” deal with neurotic 
subjects, successfully expressed, 
why does “Wozzeck” succeed and 
“The Wine” fail? Because “\ OZ 
zeck,” in describing the sordid 
tragedy of the “little man, turns 
our attention to greater sociologi- 
cal and humanitarian issues. “The 
Wine,” on the other hand. cloes 
nothing to transcend its realm of 
neuroticism. The Baudelaire 
verses. as transiated into German 
by Stefan George, are the un- 


healthy exhalations of a distorted 
viewpoint. Berg’s sensitivity to 
these exhalations brought them 
into intense musical expression. 

SO it-is on the basis of sub- 
ject matter, after all, that “The 
Wine” loses as a true work of art. 
The difficult vocal line (a 12-tone 
row and its variations) did not 
display Miss Neway’s voice in the 
beautiful way that it has been 
heard in Menotti’s “The Consul.” 
Her singing was well integrated 
with the orchestra, however, and 
the performance could be con- 
sidered superior. 

4 4 4 


Mr. Bernstein opened the con- 
cert with a rippling reading of 
Mozart’s Overture to “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio.” His con- 
ducting style on occasion is stil] 
self-conscious and demonstrative, 
in turns entertaining, distracting, 
or deeply moving. His perform- 
ance of the Mozart Piano Concerto 
in E-flat major, for which he was 
both the soloist and conductor, 
was delicate, mellow, but not par- 
ticularly exciting. 

His reading of the Sibelius 
Fifth, however, brought forth the 
broad, heroic lines with power and 
eloquence. 


Since the program is not particu- 
larly long, Mrs. Bernstein might 
have started off with an overture, 
but he evidently felt that the mu- 
sical effect was better without it. 
The C-sharp minor, like the other 
four “last” Quartets, is perhaps not 
as well known as it should be, and 
there is that excuse for playing it 
at an orchestral concert. Nor was 
this the first time that it has been 
so performed at Symphony Hall, 
since Mr. Mitropoulos conducted it 


as guest in 1937. Orchestrally 
played, there is a loss of intimacy, 
but there is a gain in grandeur and 
excitement. We can hardly quarrel 
with Mr, Bernstein for giving us a 
chance to hear this wonderful 
music, and his conducting of it 
disclosed both appreciation and 
understanding. The only SugzZes- 
tion to be made here is that, with 
the full body of Strings, the Andante 
might have been Played a shade 
more slowly, ~f->"2 
The passage”from quarte 
certo worked two ways. Musically 
there waS a decline in interest, 
since charming as the G major is, 
the great quartet towers far above 
it, so far above it, indeed, that 
yesterday it sounded almost trite 
by comparison, at least, until the 


t td con- 


Bernstein Beethoven Program 
Features Piano Concerto No.4 


By Harold Rogers 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Latecomers’ at 


yesterday after- 


noon's Symphony concert were 
ouf, of luck: they missed half the 
show. The all-Beethoven program 
prepared by Leonard Bernstein con- 
Sisted of the C-sharp minor String 
Quartet, Opus 131, performed by 
the String orchestra, and the 
Fourth Piano Concerto, with Artur 


Rubinstein aS soloist. Beethoven 
the seven divisions 


eaks are pos- 
Sable, and Mr. 
ke them. Those 
this evening’s 
arned., 


second movement’ was reached. 


This, of course, is oné of the 
most imaginative movements in al] 
Beethoven and it received its due 
yesterday. There was demurring in 
some quarters at the cadenza played 
by Mr. Rubinstein, which may not 
be identified here. As Tovey puts it, 
Beethoven scribbled a couple of 
bad .ones, that by Clara Schumann 
is better, but any musician is justi- 
fied in making his own best. Mr, 
Rubinstein’s performance of the 
first movement was always tasteful 
and the final Rondo was delivered 
in brilliant fashion. It was still 
possible to feel that, while, outward- 
ly satisfactory and sometimes a 
little more, this was not what you 
would characterize as a memorable 
disclosure of the music. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Eighte enth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 7, 1952, @l 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 8, 1952, at 8:30 o’clock 





LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


Lo ay ee ae String Quartet in C-sharp minor, Op. 131 
ssi Rest ormed by the String Orchestra) 


Adagio, ma non troppo e molto espressivo 
Allegro molto vivace 


Allegro moderato 
Andante ma non troppo e molto cantabile 


Presto 
Adagio quasi un poco andante 
Allegro 
(Played without pause) 
iNTERMISSION 
BEETHOVEN... ..0eccceceses Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. { Andante con moto 
Il. Rondo vivace 


SOLOIST 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Mr. Rubinstein uses the Steinway Piano 




















ps any Mr. Dertetelie 

few moments of Alban Bere: 
to Mozart and Beethoven, 
‘shopworn Sibelius. Next week the 
orchestra goes to New York, and 
on its return it will be led by 
G. Wallace Woodworth, the major 
_ offering being Stravinsky’ “Oedipus 
Rex,” with the choirs o ‘Harvard 
and Radcliffe assisting. 


el 


- It was the ethereal Beethoven— 
the Beethoven of transcendent 
vision, lyrical insight, and spirit- 
ual substance—that we heard Fri- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
There were climaxes, to be sure— 
triumphal climaxes—but there 
was no gloomy brooding, no 
stormy outbursts, no tempera- 
mental moodiness. 

Leonard Bernstein, in his sec- 
ond week as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
selected only two of Beethoven’s 
works for this ingratiating pro- 
gram—the String Quartet in C- 
sharp minor, Opus 131 (performed 
by the string choir), and the 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major, 
Opus 58, for which Artur Rubin- 
oo was ns he ag, epee, soto- 
S = 

hats Beg 

Third from the last of his string 
quartets, Beethoven’s Opus 131 
was the product ‘of his final year. 
The seven movements, played 
without pause, fall nicely into the 
broad outlines of a symphony, and 
indeed, when played by the Bos- 
ton Symphony’ s full string sec- 
tion the work takes on a sym- 
phonic majesty that is compelling. 

The opening Adagio, a fugue 
of poignant serenity; the Allegro 
moderato that combines aspiration 
with fulfillment; the ‘Presto, a 
lively scherzo that calls for a 
feather touch; the nobility of the 
final Allegro—in these measures 
we find the master undisturbed by 
temporal clouds, assured that he 
has already found the sun. 

The quartet’s individual lines 
were held in balanced control 
through Mr. Bernstein’s expres- 
sive direction. The overlapping 
phrases in the Andante were in- 
cisively attacked, drawn with 
eloquent ' os and diminu- 
endos, and neatly released. : 








stuck, 
plus 


and'loving poetry than he did yes- 





am mine 28 yes *% an yn? ant | 
4 agers Saati 10" ven’s a poe 





Aidente is pilot red atro rab pec 
ans c 









tive in its manner; only mt he : 
of the highest ‘order can evoke 
all that it has to pr fe 


Mr. Rubinstein did full justin’ 
to the poetry of this movement. 
His pianissimo statements, given 
in answer to the strong orchestral 
quegtions, were almost evanescent 

their purity and clarity of tone. 
Aldo Ciccolini, who also played 
this concerto in Boston earlier 
this season under Ansermet, is 
another artist who captures the 
ba meaning of this Andante, 

In the outer mover ont a 
legro and Vivace, Mr. Rubinst 


tremolos with a pearly and ‘ee 
mering beauty. Mr, ses 
held the orchestra in ‘superb 1 
So with the piano. Both 

ernstein and Mr. Rub 
performed with restraint, i 
adding power to Beethoven’s ut- 
terance, 










Artur Rubinstein Soloist 


in Beethoven Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Artur Rubinstein is soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
this reek, playing the Beethoven 


Piano Concerto in G major. There 
is one other number upon the pro- 
gram conducted by Leonard’ Bern- 
stein, and that, too, is by Beethoven: 
the String Quartet in C-sharp minor, 
performed by the massed string 
sections. All of which proves, among 
other things, that it is possible to 
present a substantial all-Beethoven 
program with an orchestra and not 
include one of the symphonies. 
I doubt that Mr. Rubinstein ever 
played with more delicacy, g 











terday afternoon. The G maj 
Concerto, though beloved of the 
‘keyboard brethren and aor i 
‘no thundering battlesteed. of the 
virtuosi. It is a relatively intimat 
masterpiece, By comparatively sub- 
dued communication, requiring pre- 
cise, clear and gentle treatment. f 
a pianist begins to thunder he is 
violating the style of this wor! 
and there is no greater crime in the 
decalog except, Y pdms mt : 
one’s sweetheart. or pets toma- 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


highte enth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 7, 1952, @f 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 8, 1952, af 9:30 o'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Adagio, ma non troppo ¢ molto espressivo 
Allegro molto vivace 
Allegro moderato | 
Andante ma non troppo ec molto cantabile 
Presto | 
Adagio quasi un poco andante 
Allegro 

(Played without pause) 


tNTERMISSION 


. S ‘ ¢ . . , ~ & 
EN i; ‘rto No. 4, in G major, OP. 5° 
BEETHOVEN Piano Conce I ] 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. ({ Andante con moto 
III. j{ Rondo vivace 
SOLOIST 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Mr. Rubinstein uses the Steinway Piano 


The programs 1n this most curious 
of Symphony seasons have tended 
toward the conventional. Even 
young Mr. Bernstein, aside from a 
few moments of Alban Berg, stuck 
to Mozart and Beethoven, plus 
shopworn Sibelius. Next week the 
orchestra goes to New York, and 
on its return it will be led by 
G. Wallace Woodworth, the major 
offering being Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
Rex,” with the choirs of Harvard 
and Radcliffe assisting. 


It was the ethereal Beethoven— 
the Beethoven of transcendent 
vision, lyrical insight, and spirit- 
ual substance—that we heard Fri- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
There were climaxes, to be sure— 
triumphal climaxes—but there 
was no gloomy brooding, no 
stormy outbursts, no tempera- 
mental moodiness. 

Leonard Bernstein, in his sec- 
ond week as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
selected only two of Beethoven’s 
works for this ingratiating pro- 
gram—the String Quartet in C- 
sharp minor, Opus 131 (performed 
by the string choir), and the 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major, 
Opus 58, for which Artur Rubin- 
stein was the distinguished SOz0~ 


ist, -¢ ~< > 
G-¥ S22 Prone, 
Third from the last of his string 
quartets, Beethoven’s Opus 131 


was the product of his final year. 


The seven movements, played 
without pause, fall nicely into the 
broad outlines of a symphony, and 
indeed, when played by the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s full string sec- 
tion the work takes on a sym- 
phonic majesty that is compelling. 

The opening Adagio, a fugue 
of poignant serenity; the Allegro 
moderato that combines aspiration 
with fulfillment; the Presto, a 
lively scherzo that calls for a 
feather touch; the nobility of the 
final Allegro—in these measures 
we find the master undisturbed by 
temporal clouds, assured that he 
has already found the sun. 

The quartet’s individual lines 
were held in balanced control 
through Mr. Bernstein’s expres- 
sive direction. The overlapping 
phrases in the Andante were in- 
eisively attacked, drawn with 


eloquent crescendos and diminu- 
endos, and neatly released. 


The Fourth Piano Concervo, 
composed about 22 years earlier, 
is also one of Beethoven’s more 
contemplative works. The middle 
Andante is particularly introspec- 
tive in its manner; only musicians 
of the highest order can evoke 
all that it has to say. 

E 6 xs 


Mr. Rubinstein did full justice 
to the poetry of this movement. 
His pianissimo statements, given 
in answer to the strong orchestral 
questions, were almost evanescent 
in their purity and clarity of tone. 
Aldo Ciccolini, who also played 
this concerto in Boston earlier 
this season under Ansermet, is 
another artist who captures the 
sublime meaning of this Andante, 

In the outer movements, Al-~ 
legro and Vivace, Mr. Rubinstein 
brought off the scale passages and 
tremolos with a pearly and shim- 
mering beauty. Mr, Bernstein 
held the orchestra in superb rap- 
port with the piano. Both Mr, 
Bernstein and Mr. Rubinstein 
performed with restraint, thus 
adding power to Beethoven’s ut- 
terance. 


Artur Rubinstein Solotst 


in. Beethoven Concerto 
By CYRUS DURGIN 
Artur Rubinstein is soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
this reek, playing the Beethoven 


Piano Concerto in G major. There 
is one other number upon the pro- 
gram conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein, and that, too, is by Beethoven: 
the String Quartet in C-sharp minor, 
performed by the massed string 
sections. All of which proves, among 
other things, that it is possible to 
present a substantial all-Beethoven 
program with an orchestra and not 
include one of the symphonies, 

I doubt that Mr. Rubinstein ever 
played with more delicacy, grace 
and ‘loving poetry than he did yes- 
terday afternoon. The G major 
Concerto, though beloved of the 
keyboard brethren and sistern, is 
no thundering battlesteed of the 
virtuosi. It is a relatively intimate 
masterpiece, of comparatively sub- 
dued communication, requiring pre- 
cise, clear and gentle treatment. If 
a pianist begins to thunder he ls 
violating the style of this work, 
and there is no greater crime in the 
decalog except, perhaps, murdering 
one’s sweetheart. or putting toma- 
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toes in New England clam chowder. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s performance 
seemed flawless. Technically it was 
magnificent: even of articulation, 
exact in rhythm and tempo, superb- 
ly phrased, The piano was a fine 
instrument and was tuned to the 
fractionally higher pitch which the 
Boston Symphony uses. 

The fact that Mr. Rubinstein 
played not the Beethoven, but the 
Saint-Saens, cadenzas, is a trans- 
gression which may keep him out of 
Heaven if the academic purists have 
their way. To be sure, these ca- 
denzas are not pure Beethoven in 
style, for they are rippling ara- 
besques with a suggestion of Schu- 
mann Liszt. But they do sound 
well. ~ “52, 92%, 

Mr. Bernstein agen the or- 
chestral accompaniment creditably. 
even though some of the orchestra! 
detail did not come out, and though 
there were a few places where or- 
chestra and soloist were not exactly 
together. But his reading of Bee- 
thoven’s C-sharp minor Quartet was 
splendid. It followed the score exX- 
actly; the tempi were well chosen, 
and the whole of this vast and su- 
per-terrestrial! masterwork lacked 
nothing of musicianship and elo- 
quence. 

This Quartet had been essayed 
by massed strings only once be- 
fore at these concerts, when Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos gave a_ memo- 
rable reading of it in 1937. Tech- 
nically, such a performance is an 
unabashed “stunt,’ for sustained 
playing of four voices by multiple 
strings is not easy. But there were 
few spots where the ensemble got 
so much as a hair out of absolute 
precision. 

Tonight’s audience had best be 
reminded that this work opens the 
program and goes on for nearly 495 
minutes without a break, for there 
is no place where it can be inter- 
rupted without ruining the con- 
tinuity. So, unless you are on time, 
you'll miss the whole of it! 

The essential heroic stature of 
the last Beethoven String Quartets 
is traditional and proverbial. The 
C-sharp minor, one of musical his- 
tory’s greatest masterpieces, does 
not suffer at all when transferred 
to massed strings. and its cello line 
occasionally reinforced by a half- 
dozen double-basses:. The texture 
remains the same, the balance of 
part-writing is not affected. ‘The 
only difference is that the volume 
of sound is increased, and the ef- 
fect is to make the score seem 
even bigger. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. Leo- 
nard Bernstein conducting, gave the 19th 
program of the 7ist season in Symphony 
Hall vestreday afternoon. The all-Beet- 
hoven vrogram ofiered the C sharp Minor 
Quartet, Op. 131. (played by the string 
orchestra) and the Piano Concerto No 
4. Op £8 (Artur Rubenstein, soloist) 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

All in all, this was one of the 
very finest concerts of the sea- 
son so far; everything contributed 
to make it so. 

There was, in the first place, 
Recthoven in two contrasted bu 
towering moods. [For anothe! 
there was Artur Rubinstein at th 
very peak of his art. For anoth- 
er there was Leonard Bernstein 
in the most maturely eloquent 


vein I have ever seen him in 
and for still another there was 
the string section of the orchestra 
‘in all its tonal and technical glory. 


° ee 
Real Outing $-F-5 re 
| Indeed, it seems to ne that th 
performance of the C sharp minor 
Quartet, a work of nearly un- 
|paralleled elevation of spirit, wa 
‘one of the most salutary events 
‘lof the entire season for the or- 
ichestra itself. ‘This is not to Say 
the string section has declined in 
any way in the last season or S80, 
but I think nearly everyone has 
been aware that it “has under- 
gone a subtle change in charac- 
ter. Although a string player 
himself, Munch’s attitude to the 
strings is typically French; he 
orefers the drier, lighter, more 
detached approach that sacrifices 
tonal opulence to exactitude and 
response. ‘The string orchestra, 
consequently, though neither bet- 

ter nor worse, is different. 
Under Bernstein, who 1s not 
a string player but who vester- 
day demonstrated a remarkable 
mastery of the strings (a special 
thing all its own), the string band 
had a real outing. It started off a 
little stiffly, a little tentatively as 
‘f afraid to lét itself go as of old 
but by the time it arrived at the 
presto movement it was playing 
its collective head off. Obeyin2, 
with. that curious intuition devel- 


oped by a string orchestra, every 


least inflexion of rhythm, dyna- 
mic shading and nuance of phrase 
demanded by the conductor, its 
flight to the last bar was abso- 
lutely magical. And so, too, was 
the esprit de corps; one got the 
happy feeling that there was joy 
in f he playing in every desk. 
: To be sure this joy was created 
DS the music itself; even the most 
jaded string player comes alive in 
the exultation of overcoming both 
the musical and technical prob- 
lems this immense quartet gener- 
ates. But there was more to it 
than that; there was the overall 
atmosphere created by Bernstein 
himself, and he is to be congratu- 
lated beyond words not only for 
giving us this work in this form 
but for giving the string section 
itself a much-needed lift of spirit 
If it can sound like that in Europe 
this spring, there is no doubt as 
to its reception anywhere. : 


Standard for Years 


> ° . ’ 
Rubinstein’s performance of 


Beethoven’s Fourth set, I think 
the standard for us for many 
years to come. Supported by a 
truly beautiful orchestra] accom- 
paniment that demonstrated 
Bernstein’s utter command in 
that special field, he achieved a 
nobility of style coupled with a 
technique of such crystalline pu- 
rity that not a single note nor a 
Single phrase escaped the lis- 
teners. The audience, which is s 


lot more acute in its perception 
than most people give it credit 
nd sensed that this was The 
he mance from the outset and 
. ained a quite incredible 
hush throughout. : 
For his part, Rubinstein never 
played better or with more dig- 
nity though I was puzzled by the 
cadenzas which, unless I am hor- 
ribly mistaken, were not Beet- 
hoven’s at all. Admittedlv they 
were more brilliant, but entire}: 
out of character, and I See po 
reason why a man of Rubinstein’s 


stature should employ them. Be 
that as it may, however, it was 
a performance of the very first 


order and one to be long remem- 
bered. 

Incidentally, in case you’re a 
Saturday nighter at the Sym- 
phony, promptness is especially 
necessary for this concert as the 
Quartet is done without break, so 
latecomers will miss the whole 
thing. It is not a thing to be 
missed. The orchestra is out of 
town next week, returning on 
March 21 with G. Wallace Wood- 
worth doing Mozart’s Symphony 
No, 34, Vaughan Williams’ Fan- 
tasia on the 104th Psalm, and 
Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex.” As- 
sisting will be the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society with soloists. 
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ymphony Orchestra. 


Vunch Recovers From Illness, 
Resumes Conducting Next Week 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The annual Symphony Hall meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 1s al- 
ways an interesting and pleasant 
occasion, But the one yesterday aft- 
ernoon had a further aspect that 
gave a lift to everyone present. That 
was the return of conauctor Charles 
Munch after an illness which had 
kept him. away for nearly five 
months. 3-20-52 

Accordingly, everyon 


in ( oe 

e! orchestra 
nd audience, rose when Mr. Munc 
tanned out upon the stage to begin 
the short musical part of the meet- 
ing. They stood applauding him un- 
til he made a gestured request for 


silence. 


“One cannot live without friends 
said Mr. Munch. “What would life 
be without friends’ What would 
this orchestra, these wonderfuw 
musicians be without the Society of 
Friends of the Boston Symphony: 

Then the conductor announced 
that he would resume his oh oat 
with a piece which the orchestra v a 
play in Paris, Brussels and Bordeau®, 
during the coming European spect 
as well as at Symphony Hall nex! 
week: the Second Suite from Rous- 
sel’s ballet. “Bacchus et Ariane. ¥ 

The instant he had begun con- 
ducting, you knew Charles Bunch 
was back at the head of his orche: 

tra. “They played for him as, 
think, they have not quite play yr 

since last October. You would one 
have known, however, had you sim 9 
been told that Mr. Munch had s 


Wiiiess’ His manner, his in- 
ensitw of conducting, seemed much 
the same. Me looked trim and well. 

Mré Munch will resume his public 
appearances next Thursday at an 
open rehearsal and at the concerts 


of: rch 28 and 29. 
the business meeting, 
Oliver’ Wolcott, chairman of the 


Society of Friends, stated that, 
thanksilargely to the contribution 
to theyorchestra, by the subscribers, 
of @€ money representing the 
amount of the now repealed Fed- 
eral admissions tax, there will be 
no déficit this season. He added 
however, that a deficit is in prospect 
next season. 

Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
orchéhtra’s trustees, said that tickets 
next } season will revert to the 
origimal price before the former tax 
was ¢omputed. That is, a subscrip- 
tion }; costing $120, tax included, 
would be $100. Mr. Cabot thanked 
the orchestra for their understand- 

and patience in financial matters 
added that negotiations are be- 
conducted with the aim of 
ry inereases for the players. 
he audience was one of the 
est Since the society was 
inded: ~Tea was served in the 
upgper foyer after the meeting. 


RETURN OF MUNCH 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Charles Munch. forced by illness 
to abandon his post as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, reap- 
peared on the stage of Symphony 
Hall yesterday and directed the 
orchestra that he had not led here 
since last October. The occasion 
was the annual meeting of the 
Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and following a_ brief 
business meeting, Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the board of trustees, 
announced that there would be a 
short concert after which every- 
one was invited to assemble in the 


jfirst balcony fover for tea, 


The orchestra had been seated 
on the stage throughout the busi- 
ness meeting, and when Mr. Munch 
took his place on the podium it 
rose in greeting, as did the assem- 
bled Friends, who were there in 
force. Mr. Munch made a short 
speech of! welcome, in which he 
voiced his pleasure in rejoining 
the orchestra at this particular 
time. He gracefully cited a man’s 
dependence on _ his friends and 
added that the Boston Symphony’s 
friends were no less indispensable 


to it, P-2O-$2 


He then turned to the men and 


led them through the Suite from 
'Roussel’s ballet, “Bacchus and Ari- 


ane,” a sort of specialty of his 


that will have a place on next 
week’s program. It is graceful 
music and the orchestra sounded 
at its best in it. As for Mr. Munch, 
he looks rested and refreshed, but 
he took things more easily than 
of yore. He walked onto the stage 
Instead of running to the stand, 
as has been his custom, and his 
gestures were more. restrained. 
This is all to the good, since he 
proved that he can obtain just as 
impressive results as with his old 
exuberance, 


In the preliminary meeting, the 
Friends were addressed by Mr. 
Cabot and by their chairman, 
Oliver Wolcott. The gist of their 
remarks was that for this year the 
orchestra is solvent, thanks to the 
money that had been contributed 
for the amusement tax, repealed 
after the season had got under 
way. Next year, however, there 
will be a substantial deficit. No 
broadcast money is now available 
and the receipts from records have 
fallen off. Mr. Cabot laid stress 
on the important place that the 
Boston Symphony occupies in the 
city and in the world of music and 
emphasized the necessity of keep- 
ing it in operation, 


Munch at Helm Again 


Charles Munch returned _ to 
Symphony Hall vesterday after- 
noon alter a prolonged convales- 
cence to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The occasion 
was the annual meeting of the 
Society of Friends of the Boston 
Symphony. A large audience rose 
when he Stepped on stage and 
tendered him warm applause, 

“I’m so happy to have the Oop- 
portunity of resuming my activi- 
lies once again with this great 
orchestra,” Mr. Munch Said. “It is 
sO important to have friends—so 
important for all men to have 
friends. What would life be with- 
out friends? What would _ this 
wonderful orchestra be without 
the Society of Friends of th Bos- 
ton Symphony?” ¥ - 44 = 

Mr. Munch then conducted the 
orchestra in the suite from Rous- 
sel’s ballet, “Bacchus et Ariane.” 

Oliver Wolcott, chairman of the ’ 
Society of friends, reported during 
the business meeting that the or- 
chestra—owing to substantial con- 
tributions, recording royalties, ra- 
dio receipts, and gains through 
the repeal of the Federal admis- 


sions tax—will face meencit this 
vear. rp ge 





Symphony Concert 


shestra, G. 

Symphony orcnes 
The Nee ee iorth conducting, gave the 
Wallace rt of the 71st season ‘4 . 
19th conce 11 yesterday afternoo! ‘David 
be Richard 508s, pearcontralto: 
Eunice AlDerss, |< Henry, 
' . Assist- 


Society 
‘ing were 


ogram: 
rard art 
angwphony No. 34 in C. (K aan 


104th 
) tasia on the Old ‘us and... 
Fan Psalm for Piano, aoe han Williams 
rches 


iets Stravinsky 
Oedipus 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
THE STATURE of G. Wallace 
Woodworth as a choral conductor 
has often ‘been remarked; his 


‘cs musical standards 
PF ce nductor of the Harvard 
Glee Club and ws Piggies grip 

| iety has iong Ss et 
Be nong the foremost leaders 
in that special field. F-4d a. 

He has conducte the os ve 
Symphony before this, en a Pe 
demonstrated iggy aaa a 
home in the very idee ie em 
ic of the orchestral ea Tr. 

at it remained for ove oo Ae 
concert to reveal t he = 7 
of his musicianship. He 1¢ Rese 
Mozart symphony with a eerg in 

clarity of line and in the bes D i 
sible taste (though I don Shy : 
remember hearing the ragga 
quite that fast), but he re vy 
came into his own in the peg 
tation of two choral works, one 
them of pretty uneven speed 
the other one of the ranking Cc um . 
al works of the century sO la : 

Presenting an attractiy a = 
modest appearance, Mr. F — 
worth’s actual baton ~ ei pag 
derives from Koussevitzky s. In 
many ways his gestures and move 
ments recall those of the ate 
conductor, though he neve. 
does it. His beat is precise an 
clearly defined (as a choral ae 
ductor’s has always to be), mt 
it is flexible, too; and his’ musica 
conceptions are clean, and Pons 
yet filled with warmth and hu- 
manity. He is, in short, a musi-| 
cal leader who, had he wished 10, | 
might have become a virtuoso con-| 
ductor of the first rank. | 

THE NEW WORK on the pro-| 
gram yesterday - was Megs rt 
Williams’ Fantasia on the “Ol 
104th”’ Psalm. Grandiosely set 
for piano solo, orchestra, ion 
and organ (the organ was omitte 
vesterday) it is a composition that 


' 
| 


produces a mingled 2a enc 
accompanied choral parts tte _, 
reaching at times a nobi «A 
expression as well as a sae 
religious emotion that is remark- 

, effective. : 
raaes choral parts occur in 
three stanzas, often , a 
chorale-like statement _of a 
Psalm itself in the brasses, hed 
achieve mounting tension with) 
leach stanza. Each is “eggs 
‘by an extended cadenza for t . 
‘solo piano, a device of consider- 
| ‘elty. | 
go erate be said that ere 
icadenzas, very ce eos ap 
character, were  angrege ~~ 
ized. by Richard Sogg, a cds oak 
senior of remarkable pen tate 
ability. These cadenzas, card 
are altogether too bsg ot 
they never come to grips wit : - 
thematic material in a ip: Aly 
eatch and hold the musica nore 
tion. They do hold over a - 
pieces of keyboard vil tuos! y, of 

course, but they just ne\ ‘ —_ 
to be getting anywhere. | = to 
this peculiar quality of nadita Ah gn 
ting anywhere really, See vn A hey 
present in much of Vaug a oat 
liams’ music. Its good, i Het 
good, it is sometimes ggrscones ote 
cood, but it seems con cin 
rather than inspired; ie 

special rather than UnWETTay 

Contrasted with it, Stravi a 

“Oedipus,” spoke with arene 
musical tragectory; lt was . ay 
from the first hushed cry hs thon 
men of Thebes*to Oedipus oa ad 
the city from. the pestilenc Prainl 
a towering giant of music ey! 
exactly where he was et | 
knew exactly how to get sia 
The tragedy oi gage et a 
‘insky’s musSs1l1cC, seq Ys 
builds and grows and is rene 
with the same aggro F ] os 
tability of the Graee See , be 
the wonderful thing 1S ~_ a 
every hearing of this wen eet 
essentially beautiful re l ve 
yes in it—at first on © dtog ‘as 
—emerge~sno.e and more. This 1s 
the stuff of the classic; the music 
is there, it merely remains for the 
listener to grow to hear it. Aé 

IT WAS GIVEN the finest per- 

formance in my experience. David 


Lloyd, after a slow start, gave 


Which had been 
Woodworth 
month ago, is for 
companied by orch 
chorus.” 
ure, Of power and 


craftsmanlike facture. It 
“sounds.” 


Srandeur, like 
iS but intermitt 
‘nNoving. One can hear it, 


its worth and otherwise 
untouched. 


most ably taken by Rich 


were tenor David Lloyd, j 
role; contralto Eunice 

Jocasta; Paul Tibbett as 
resilas and The Messen 
Henry as The Shepherd, 


the role of Oedipus with breadth 
and emotional vigor while Eunice 
in better form) 

h queen-| 

r. Tibbetts Sang well, 
is conceptions might. 
ittle more vivid, and 


‘Alberts, never 
‘vocally, sang Jocasta wit 
ily nobility, M 
‘too, though h 
have been a | 


Oscar Henry did the bit of the 
Shepherd very well. Wesley Addy 
who has narrated the work here 
before, enunciated excellently but 
With a little too much theatrica}| 
emphasis here and there. The| 
chorus, meantime, never Sang so} 


h phonetic| 
While the| 
e brilliant’ 
h, in short, | 
epared these’! 
seldom had 
ealize them, 


j 


G. Wallace Woodworth 
Leads Boston Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

G. Wallace Woodworth is guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts this week, Since 
he is also conductor of the Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Cho- 
ral Society, it is natural that he 
has chosen a largely choral pro- 


Sram in which those organizations 
take part. The two choral scores 
are Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on 
the “Old 104th” Psalm Tune, and 
Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex.” The 
one purely orchestral number is 
the C Major Symphony (one of the 
Salzburg Joup, and K...338) by 


Mozart. ~oQ- 52 b 
Bearing in ind tk aa ional 


injunction about the dentures of 
proffered steeds. nonetheless one 
may observe that the choral 
Vaughan Williams and Stravinsky, 
in large quantity, are decidedly 
iry. So it proved yesterday, though 
the performance of each appeared 


splendidly or with suc 
and musical precision, 
Orchestra gave the whol] 
support. Mr. Woodwort 
‘who has so often pr 
Choral works but so 
ithe Opportunity to r 


tO be admirable. 


Vaughan Williams’ curious work, 


presented by Mr. 
in Cambridge about a 
“Piano solo, ac- 
estra, organ and 
It is music of rugged stat- 
thoroughly 

truly 
But in_ its anonumental 

“Oedipus Rex.” it 
ently and Slightly 
admire 
remain 
Solo was 
ard Sogg. 
Pus Rex” 
n the title 
Alberts as 
Creon, Ti- 
fer; Oscar 
and Wesley 


The piano 
The soloists for “Oedi 


Addy, very eloquent and clearly- 
spoken, indeed, as The Narrator. 
Mr. Woodworth and the Harvard 

Glee Club obviously had made this 

work a labor of lové, and from first 

to last the whole performance was 
tense, dramatic, and Massive, Mr. 

Lloyd’s singing, truly operatic, and 

that of Miss Alberts and Mr. Tibbetts 

lacked nothing of tonal beauty or 
expressive impact. You are not 
likely to encounter a more forceful 
presentation of “Oedipus Rex.” 

must confess, however, that I 
am in outer darkness so far as any 
|feeling other than objective admira- 
ition is concerned. To me the idiom 
is impersonal (intentionally so) and 
its effect is to touch the mind but 
never the heart. The tragedy of 
Oedipus is here something awesome 
and remote, perceived darkly and 
distantly through the lens of a musi- 
cal art intended "to filter out emo- 
tion and leave only a sense of an- 
tique grandeur. To me, such music 
is as dead as the Latin upon which 
it is conveyed. 

The Mozart Symphony went well, 
In a performance full-bodied and 
vigorous, c)canly detailed, rhythmic- 
ally alive and tonally rich. Mr, 
Woodworth was most cordially re- 
ceived through the afternoon. 
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Next week ie Orchestra will give concerts in New Haven, New York, Newark 
and Brooklyn, The next regular pair of concerts will take place | 
| March 21 and March 22 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 21, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 22, at 8:30 o'clock 


G. WALLACE WOODWORTH Conducting 
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Allegro vivace ie ‘ ¥ aN sii nei " n 33°) 
Andante di molto 
Finale: Allegro vivace 
VAU / 
GHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on the “Old 104th” Psalm 
Tune, for Piano Solo, accompanied 
by Orchestra, Organ, and Chorus 


Piano Soloist: RICHARD SOGG 


Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Socie 
G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor 


(First performance at these concerts) 
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INTERMISSION 


Oedipus Rex,” Opera Oratorio in Two Acts 


(Text by Jean Cocteau, after t} a of 
adhd 1e Drama of 


DAVID LLoyp, Tenor 
OSCAR HENRY, Tenor 


Jocasta ) 
EUNICE ALBERTS, Contralto 


oe Creon 
Fred Fehl | ‘ 
Charles Munch will return to the Symphony Hall podium tonight, q | PAUL TIBBETTs, Baritone 
when he will conduct the final open public rehearsal this season of Speaker 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. _ Chitrus WESLEY Appy 
; THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
Prologue; Speaker 
Mt fing Chorus Speaker ACT II 
peaker ' 
aber Oedipus one Oedipus 
w pea er po 
Chorus: Tiresias: Chorus; Messenger; Shepherd; Oedipus 
iresias; Oedipus Epilogue; Speaker: Mianounae: Cherie 
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Fr ; . ight, 
T iasten Munch will return to the Symphony Hall Ly = es 
when he will conduct the final open public rehearsa S( 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


— Se a ee nen ee eee —_— —_——-—— -_—~ — ee - _— 
——- ae — 


Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in New Haven. New York, Newark. 
and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take place 
March 21 and March ee 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 21, at 2:15 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 22, at 8:30 o'clock 


G. WALLACE WOODWORTH Conducting 
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ot. ae re ae Symphony in C major, No. 34 (K. 89 
I. Allegro vivace 
Il. Andante di molto 
Ill. Finale: Allegro vivace 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on the “Old 104th” Psalm 
Tune, tor Piano Solo, accompanied 
by Orchestra, Organ, and Chorus 
Piano Soloist: RIC] LARD SOGG 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
G. WALLACE WoopwortH. Conductor | 


(First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY “Oedipus Rex,” Opera Oratorio in Two Acts 

(Text by Jean Cocteau, after the Drama ol! 
Sophocles) 

Oedipus DAVID LLoyp, Teno) 

The Shepherd Oscar HENRY. Teno) 

Jocasta EUNICE ALBERTS, Contralto 

Creon 

PAUL TIBBETTS, Baritone 


Speaker WeEsLEY Appy 

Chorus THe Harvarp Gree Ciur 
Prologue; Speaker 

; ACT I] 

Oedipus; Chorus speaker 

Speaker Jocasta; Oedipus 

Creon;: Oedipus Speaker 

Speaker Chorus; Messenger; Shepherd; Oedipus 

Chorus; Tiresias: Oedipus Epilogue; Speaker: Messenger; Chorus 
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Those who heard 1g esertoetr 
tory’s performance of ae eit 
“King David” on Thurs ood pai 
and Stravinsky’s Oedipus Wank: 
as directed by G. Wallace Ser 
worth at yesterday ype vad 
Symphony Concert, could pour ond 
teresting comparisons | De sleet 
these two works, SO alike in Lescos 
respects and so dissimilar in o a 
Both came hg 3 xg here 

eriod, the 192Us. a . 
Dane is Biblical, that of ia tg 

Greek, Fach piece is aval oe 
either stage or concert ery en 
tion and in the latter form, 8 ores 
each requires a chorus, si = 
orchestra and speaker. Hon ua 
adds an organ to his forces, 

“insky a piano. | 

ae” aseme to me, despite et 
power of Stravinsky's musk bree 
its more distinctive er este 
the advantage lies with , e : 
David.” Honegger’s work 1as > 

color and variety, a richness 

treatment, a  melodiousness that 

Stravinsky's lacks. The Frenchman 

rises to every occasion, the sus 

sian is master here of only one 
element in his oratorio-opera, the 
relentless fate that has pb ce 
in its clutches at the outset = 

that carries him to his dread u 

doom. In the delineation of begin 

aspect of the drama, Stravinsky he 
superb, but when the human oe 
ment enters he is less success ul. 

Jocasta’s big air, sung yesterday 

by Eunice Alberts, 1S a relief % 

the prevailing somberness an at 
has about it a touch of og ogg toy 
but Stravinsky can find for the 
chorus of Oedipus’ subjects, neal 
the end of the piece, no more 
fitting expression of their a 
a jaunty passage that sounds = 
something out of the early Verdi. 
Nobody has ever equalled, In 
the role of Jocasta, Mme. Matze- 
nauer, who first sang it here n 
1928, but Miss Alberts was decided: 
ly better than her immediate pre: 
decessor. David Lloyd was again 
effective as Oedipus, and big 
Addy once more did his best or 
the stilted passages assigned * 
the Speaker. Paul Tibbetts ably 
assumed the three baritone roles 
and Oscar Henry was Satisfactory 
as the Shepherd. Once more the 


Harvard Glee Club covered itself 
with glory in this difficult guaned 

Mr. Woodworth’s program ope ns 
with Mozart’s C mayer ympnony, 
No. 34. which is one of the ‘ale 
ones. if not one of the best. Vester: 


' ‘mance at 
dav it received a performance th 


‘was completely in the Mozartean 
spirit. The remaining item on this 
19th list is Vaughan Williams’ Fan- 
tasia on the “Old 104th” sigan 
Tune, that was heard for the ron 
time in this vicinity at ee ee 
Vaughan Williams concert ais she 
forces of Harvard and pevsegge nr 
gave in Sanders Theatre on Feb. 
15. last. Yesterday, as before, 
Richard Sogg gave a capable ac- 
count of the piano part. The Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society sang the music 
lustily, under Mr. Woodworth's = 
rection, as they had before, anc 
this time they had the ee 
Symphony to help them out, | a 
work itself is effective in an Ob- 
vious sort of way, though the in- 
terrupting cadenzas tor the ori 
do not seem to have much ere 
to them. England’s foremost liv: 


tee Ray 
Asad 


RRR RS : 


RALPH VAUGHAN Wi a as 

English composer, in Se easaite 

whose 80th year ae apie 
1 Society and tne 

Gice ‘Club will give a ery anor 
ted to his music at “au 

wieatee, Harvard University, on 

Friday evening. 


(Woodworth Guest Conductor for Oraj)rio. 


By Harold Rogers 


The program this week end by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is unusual for a variety of reasons, 
all of which are fused—in Stra- 
vinsky’s Opera Oratorio “Oedipus 
Rex”—into a climax of deepened 
tragedy, excitin soun and 
choral splendor. $.22- 52 Amat 

| ing elements. as 
evident in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon. are provided by the 
guest conductor G. Wallace Wood- 

| energetic 
director of the Harvard Glee Club: 


These contribu 


worth, genial and 


by a trio of superb soloists, Pau] 
Tibbetts, David Lloyd, and Eunice 
Alberts: and by the Harvard Glee 
Club itself, one of America’s lead- 


ing undergraduate choral organ- 
iZations, 
aoe See 


Stravinsky composed his mas- 
terly oratorio in 1926-27 and se- 
lected as his text Daniélou’s Latin 
translation of Jean Cocteau’s ren- 
dition of the Sophoclean tragedy. 


Cocteau, whose specialty is the 

transformation of Classic stories 

and plays into modern terms, has 
also made excellent use of the 

Oedipus legend in his drama, “The 

Infernal Machine.” 

Stravinsky is said to have pre- 
ferred a Latin translation because 
he wished to think in purely 
phonetie terms, in terms of the 
Syllable. In this he was remark- 
ably successful: the Svllables 
fairly crackle in their forthright- | 
ness. But Stravinsky never forgot 
the underlying emotion of Coc- 
teau’s abbreviated text: indeed. 
the emotional] impact of the music 
compensates for the information 
that such a Shortened text cannot 
provide. 

But “a certain monumental as- 
pect of its various scenes” is pre- 
served, as a speaker telis us in a 
prologue. Candidly Wishing to 
spare our ears and our memories, 
he tells the story as it unfolds, 
thus making the use of a dead 
language by the singers of no ob- 
stacle to modern listeners. Wesley 
Addy was the poised speaker, 
enunciating the lines in a clipped, 
ramatic, and ringing manner. 


Oe ee Ah mene arate Sli sy Me Bh me ida et Eile ele AR TI 
tev wees sores. = - <= t sovpeate tere — + 


While portions of Mr. Tibbett’s 
opening solo were covered by the’ 
agitation of the orchestra, his bar- 
itone voice was otherwise heard to | 
dynamic and compelling effect. He 


carried the roles of-Creon, Tire- 
sias, and the Messenger, 


David Lloyd, who sang the 
Oedipus solos four years ago in 
Symphony Hall, was again heard 
in this role, singing with his high 
standard of clarity and eloquence, 
Miss Alberts carried the long 
Jocasta solo with a dark. magnifi- 
cent power. Oscar Henry sang the 
Shepherd’s short air in a fine lyri- 
cal tenor. 

Though occasionally there was a 
slight lack of precision between 
the chorus and orchestra, the 
chorus itself sang as one voice, a 
voice that drove its message home 

with elemental force. Stravinsky’s 
neo-classic score, spare and often 
brutal, effectively underlined the 
action through Mr. Woodworth’s 
intense direction. The minor third, 


pounded out again and again by 


the timpani, lent a Particularly 
ominous note. 


Prior to “Oedipus” Mr. Wood- 
worth presented the first performe- 
ance at these concerts of Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on the “Old 
104th” Psalm Tune for Piano Solo, 
accompanied by Orchestra. Organ, 
and Chorus. Richard Sogg, Hare 
vard pianist who Was heard in 
this work a month ago in Sanders 
Theater, is again the soloist. His 
conception and command of this 
work has meanwhile grown re- 
markably. 

Mr. Woodworth opened the con- 
cert with a fine Anglo-Saxon ime« 
pression of Mozart’s Symphony in 
C maior, No. 34, 
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jee By Harold Rogers. 
Charles Munch is back. After 
an absence of almost five months 
he again faced the orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon to conduct. a. 
‘concert in the Boston Symphony’s 
week-end series. But this was not 
% first public reappearance. He 
‘conducted last week for the meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends of 
the Boston Symphony, and Thurs- 
day he conducted the last open 
rehearsal of the season. | 
. As'soon as he stepped on stage 
‘yesterday the Symphony Hall 
‘audience stood and tendered him 
.a warm welcome. If for some 
strange reason we could not have 
‘seen that Mr. Munch was again 
‘at the helm, the music would have 
told us so, There is that much 
difference between conductors. 
Not that our guest conductors 
‘this season did not measure up to 
standard. Each of them—Ernest 
Ansermet, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Leonard Bernstein, Richard Bur- 
gin, and G. Wallace Woodworth— 
made a notable contribution to 
our musical Dina sy 


- But when Mr. Munch is on 
the podium; something, very dif- 
ferent takes place—and some- 
thing very special. It’s as if the 
orchestra always has a greater re- 
erve of energy than he will al- 
low to be placed in action. The 

‘tone takes on a super-refinement. 
The air seems to be surcharged 
with a static electricity—an un- 

dercurrent of excitement—that 
mounts into dazzling discharges of 

‘incandescent sound. 
| the opening _ selection, 

s Symphonic Piece from: 
” Mr. Munch’s rare- 
ediately felt. 


wit! molto sentimento. 
na 1 interlude from 
revised in 1873, 
represent “the 
of mankind into 
evil ways.” 


to be 
ct. Under Mr. Munch’s guid- 
> it floated with an effortl 
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in inspired fashion, the wood- 
winds were serenely eloquent, 
and the strings ‘spoke often 10 
seraphic saps ny 


In Roussel’s second ballet suite 
from “Bacchus et Ariane’ we 
again heard Mr. Munch elicit 
those marvelous French subtle- 
ties. His concern for each nuance 
prought out the prismatic colors 
with clarity. The classic scenes of 
Dionysiac revelry passed before 
us as they were delineated by 
Roussel’s vivid and personal im- 
pressionism. Published in 1982, 
the suite was conducted by Mr. 
Munch in Paris in 1936. He intro- 


duced it to Boston in 1946 while 
making a guest appearance with 
the Boston Symphony, and he 
again played ,it in Noyember, 
1950. we ~ ‘nti 
It ak Mr.* Munch's Mention, 
as many of us know, to repeat no 
works in this, his third Boston 
season, that he has played during 
his first two seasons. Under the 
circumstances, however, we Can 
see why this plan has not been 
feasible. This week end he is play- 
ing another work that we have 
heard him play before—the Ber- 
lioz “Fantastic” Symphony. 
Bey 


Much of the freshness of this 
1830 composition is due to a Ber- 
lioz-Munch collaboration—to Ber- 
lioz for his genius that was So far 
in advance of his time, and to Mr. 
Munch’s devotion to the composer 
that removes the dust of time, 
thus revealing facets that we 
hardly knew were there. 

Again we were lashed by the 
turbulence of the first movement, 
so turbulent that Olivia Luetcke 
snapped a harpstring and neatly 
restrung it before the waltz, where 
it was greatly needed. There was 


the stormily portentous develop- 
ment that appears in the midst of 
the “Scene in the Meadows,” with 
Louis Speyer’s moving English 
horn lamentation at its close. 
There was the darkly dramatic 
“March to the Scaffold,” of course, 
and the otherworldly “Witches’ 
Sabbath” in which the tolling of 
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Franck, Roussel, and Berlioz 


on Program 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch is back. After 
an absence of almost five months 
he again faced the orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon to conduct a 
concert in the Boston Symphony’s 
week-end series. But this was not 
his first public reappearance. He 
conducted last week for the meet- 


‘ing of the Society of Friends ol 


| 


| 
, 


| 


the Boston Symphony, and Thurs- 
day he conducted the last open 
rehearsal of the season. 

As soon as he stepped on stage 
yesterday the Symphony Hall 
audience stood and tendered him 
a warm welcome. Ii for some 
strange reason we could not have 
seen that Mr. Munch was again 
at the helm, the music would have 
told us so. There is that much 
difference between conductors. 

Not that our guest conductors 
this season did not measure Up to 
standard. Each of them—Ernest 


!Ansermet, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
'Leonard Bernstein, Richard Bur- 


| gin, and G. Wallace Woodworth— 
made a notable contribution to 
our musical community. 

ye 


But when Mr. Munch is on 
the podium, something very dil- 
ferent takes place —and some-~ 
thing very special. It’s as if the 
orchestra always has a greater re- 
serve of energy than he will al- 
low to be placed in action. The 
tone takes on a super-refinement. 
The air seems to be surcharged 
with a static electricity—an un- 
dercurrent oi excitement—that 
mounts into dazzling discharges of 
incandescent sound. 

In the opening selection, 
Franck’s Symphonic Piece from 
“Rédemption,’ Mr. Munch’s rare- 
fied touch was immediately felt. 
His reading was molto religioso 
without being molto sentimento. 
This orchestral interlude from 
Franck’s oratorio, revised in 1873, 
is supposed to represent ‘‘the 
gradual descent of mankind into 
the darkness of evil ways.” 

But the music itself never ap- 
pears to be so earth-bound as its 
subject. Under Mr. Munch’s guid- 
ance it floated with an effortless 
buoyancy, the brasses declaimed 


in inspired fashion, the wooa- 

winds were serenely eloquent, 

and the strings spoke oiten in 

seraphic tremolo. 
5 h 

In Roussel’s second ballet suite 
from “Bacchus et Ariane’ we 
again heard Mr. Munch elicit 
those marvelous French subtle- 
ties. His concern for each nuance 
brought out the prismatic colors 
with clarity. The classic scenes 0! 
Dionysiae revelry passed beioreé 
us as they were delineated by 
Roussel’s vivid and personal im- 
pressionism. Published in 1982, 
the suite was conducted by Mr. 
Munch in Paris in 1936. He intro- 
duced it to Boston in 1946 while 
making a guest appearance with 
the Boston Symphony, and he 
again played it. in November, 
1950. oe 689-82 AH 

It was Mr. Munch's intention, 
as many of us know, to repeat no 
works in this, his third Boston 
season, that he has played during 
his first two seasons. Under the 
circumstances, however, we Cal 
see why this plan has not been 
feasible. This week end he is play- 
ing another work that we have 
heard him play before—the Ber- 
lioz “Fantastic” Symphony. 

in 

Much of the freshness of this 
1830 composition is due to a Ber- 
lioz-Munch collaboration—to Ber- 
lioz for his genius that was SO far 
in advance of his time, and to Mr. 
Munch’s devotion to the compose! 
that removes the dust of time, 
thus revealing facets that we 
hardly knew were there. 

Again we were lashed by the 
turbulence of the first movement, 
so turbulent that Olivia Luetcke 
snapped a harpstring and neatly 
restrung it before the waltz, where 
it was greatly needed. There was 


4 r 


the stormily portentous develop- 


ment that appears in the midst 0! 
the ‘“‘Scene in the Meadows,  ' 

Louis Speyer’s moving English 
horn lamentation at its close. 
There was the darkly dramatic 
“March to the Scaffold,’ of course, 
snd the otherworldly “witche: 
Sabbath” in which the tolling of 
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the bells is intermingled — 
ominous statements of v4 eater 
Irae.” This time Mr. Mune P — 
the bells ere Laps ht a 

door. ey are | 
ciankive in that og rag ate i 
distant, more smoothly intonea. 


CHARLES MUNCH. 


Symphony Concert 


The _Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave tHe 20th 
rogram of the 71st season in Symphony 
al esterday afternoon. ‘The Program: 
Symphonic riece from ‘‘Redemption”’ 
Franck 
On 
Roussel 
Barlioz 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Charles Munch, betraying his 


recent long illness only by the 
Jack of the familiar spring in his 
step as he approached and left 
the conductor's Stand, returned 
yesterday to give us a superb, 
exciting and completely fulfilling 
afternoon of music. 

It was the first time—saving his 
brief appearance a fortnight ago 
tO conduct the meeting of the 
F'riends—that Mr. Munch has con- 
ducted since October 2¢ when he 
Was Stricken by a virus with 
ensuing complications. In the in- 
terim the orchestra has had some 
notable conductors, men of great 
musicianship, leadership and au- 
thority who have given us some 
remarkably good concerts, but it 
Was instantly apparent yesterday 
when the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor returned what has been 
missing all along: style, a visual 
Style that truly projects across 
that gulf between all performers 
and audiences, 29-52 Abe 
- may be argued that a mu- 
Sical audience Should not be con- 
cerned with the visual; that 
music should communicate only 
through the ear. If this were 
true, however, there would be no 
point in in-person performance 
today at all considering the ad- 
vanced quality of recordings and 
the more comfortable atmosphere 
Of the home. 

At is happens, one of the major 
attractions of the concert hall is 
the added sense of participation 
conveyed by Watching. It is al- 
most as interesting to watch the 
srace and beauty of two harpists 
choreographing highly esthetic 
movements of arm, wrist and hand 
4S 1€ 1s to listen to them (and let 
me take this Opportunity to com- 
Pliment Qlivia Luetcke, the new 
second harpist and the first wom- 
an to be a regular member of the 
orchestra), It is almost as com- 
municative to watch the fluent 
unanimity of the bowing of the 
String sections as it is to hear 
them. Indeed, even Watching a 
violinist replace a broken string, 


tune up secretly and return un- 
ruffled to his part, as happened 
yesterday (along with the loud 
snapping of a harp string), is all 
part of the in-person experience, 
It-is being there and hearing there 
and seeing there, and to deny 
Sight has anything to do with 
musical experience is untenable, 
ACTUALLY, Mr. Munch once 


remarked that he wasn’t con- 
cerned with the visual (T was 


arguing for the more Sightly ap- 
pearance of the orchestra on. 
Koussevitzky’s risers), bu t 
whether he is or not he is the 
exemplification of the interesting, 
the attractive, the stylish figure 
on the stage. His back, like 
Koussevitzky’s, is handsome: his 
movements are at once virile and 
manly but informed with infinite 
Shades of grace, elegance, refine- 
ment, propriety. What I am try- 
ing to say is that he looks well in 
everything he does and in look- 
ing well conveys the additional 
and very important esthetic sen- 
sation of style. 

While Berlioz’ Fantastic Sym- 
phony has long been one of his 
most brilliant essays with the or- 
chestra (and one of our most 
thorough-going musical  pleas- 
ures), the program was more in- 
teresting for another hearing of 
Roussel’s ballet suite “Bacchus et 
Ariane.” You’ know, somehow, 
that this music is French, but it 
bas a more universal] quality; you 
would be hard put to pin down 
the French elements. The Suite, 
a late work dating from 1932, five 
years before the composer’s death, 
is a blend of contrapuntal and im- 
pressionistic devices in which 
dissonant harmonies are so subtly 
‘used the contemporary ear is 
-hardly aware they are there. With 
this, a pseudo oriental quality, a 
‘highly individual coloristic tex- 
ture, an ample melodic inspira- 
tion and a powerful sense of 


climax, it makes a great effect. 


Although it has none of the sound 
of Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe,” 


it is laid out along parallel lines 
and comes to just as exciting a 
conclusion. 

I FOUND FRANCK’S Sym- 
phonic Piece from “Redemption” 
a very pleasant work indeed prin- 
cipally because it didn’t sound at 
all like Franck. I entertain a no- 
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torious blind spot for the sinuous 
chromaticism, the endless dwel- 
ling upon the same melodic frag- 
ment in the later Franck, but this 
‘seemed a felicitous blend of Faure 
land Wagner, and though it goes 
on too long after it has made its 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


This week’s Symphony Concerts 
find Charles Munch back on the 
job. A week ago last Wednesday at 
a meeting of the Friends of the 
Orchestra Mr. Munch made his 
actual return to Symphony Hall. 
But this was not a whole concert. 
nor was it a whole audience. The: 
piece that he played then was the, 
Second Suite from Roussel’s ballet! 
“Bacchus et Ariadne” and that’ 
stands as the second number an: 
tho current..program,. flanked by’! 
the Symphonic Piece from Cesar| 
Franck’s “Redemption” and the) 
Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz. 

The “Redemption” excerpt had 
not been heard here since 1922, the 
Roussel and Berlioz pieces were 
both performed at the Concerts of! 
Nov. 3 and 4, 1950. In repeating’ 
them this week Mr. Munch has 
gone back on the half-promise he’ 

made at the beginning of the sea- 
son, that he would not play any-' 
thing that he had done in the two 
seasons previous. But since then 
there have been changes in the 
situation: his own illness, for one, 
the impending visit to Europe for 
another. It is quite possible that 
for his first concert after so many 
months, Mr. Munch did not wish to 
undertake the burden of rehears- 
ing new music. It is alse a strong 
possibility that both of these pieces 
will be taken on the European tour, 
since they are things in which con- 
ductor and orchestra excell. 

The orchestral middle-part of 
Franck’s otherwise forgotten 
oratorio begins, and for some time 
continues, with the utmost suavity. 
After that there are lapses into 
bombast and the end, that would 
depict the regeneration and re- 
demption of the world, has a.jfouch 
of theatricality. 3-2 4. $2 Poot 

It was Mr. Mun who intro- 
duced the Roussel Suite to us five 
years ago and the wonder was at 
the time that Dr. Koussevitzky 
had overlooked se good a bet. With 
its obvious leanings on the “Tann- 
haeuser” Baevhanale and the 
‘*“Davhnis and Chele” ef Ravel, this 


Suite is not musie ef the highest 


originality but it ls extremely ef- 


fective, the work of a eompozer 
who knows all the tricks. Like 
most ballet music transferred to 
the concert hall, it would be even 
more effective with the explana- 
tory action. 

On the other hand, the “Van- 
tastic” of Berlioz has been turned 
into a ballet, and wnneceszarily, 


Isince it explains itself quite fully. 
In listening to it we can never 
forget, nor should- we forget, that 
it was composed in 1829-30. That 
was and still is the most amazing 
thing about it. Today it is in 
large measure a curiosity, a mu- 
seum piece, a sort of exhibit A of 
the romantic movement, It is 
still a piece that challenges both 
conductors and orchestras and if it 
has empty spots and passages that 
do not say much to us today, it 
is still not deficient in musical 
interest, while its descriptive 
powers are almost unrivaled. One 
might object to the speed at which 
Mr. Munch takes the conclusion of 
the final movement, otherwise, his 
is a definite performance. Though 
outwardly calmer than of yore, Mr. 
Munch conducted with his wonted 
fire, and yesterday, from first to 
last, the orchestra was at the top 
of its form. 


Charles Munch Returns 
to Boston Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Not since last October has this 
musical chronicler been so happy as 
when he sat down to write the ge 
tence which follows: Charles Muncn 
returned yesterday to the conduc- 
tor’s stand of the Boston Symphon}s 
Orchestra. During -his long and un- 
fortunate illness we were wel 
served by various gentlemen, bus 
Mr. Munch is the true and admire 
master of this orchestra,’ which yes- 
terday sounded as it has not sounded 
since October. There was a basic 
passion in the tone and in the mee 
ner of playing which had been a 
sent all these months. Its effec 
was immediate and unmistakable, 

electrifying. @« Z 

mg es en aos didn e > were 
elated to see Mr. Munch back on the 
Symphony Hall stage, for they rose 
in greeting upon his first appear 
ance. Enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowed each performance, and at the 
end cheers were mingled with hance 
clapping. 

Mr. Munch chose a French pro- 
gram for this occasion: the_ sym- 


phonic Piece which Cesar Franck 

evolved out of a portion of his 

oratorio, “Redemption”; the - Sec- 
ond Suite from Roussel’s ballet, 

“Bacchus et Ariane,” and the “Fan- 
Pgs Symphony of Hector Bet- 

i0Z. 

Although Mr. Munch may have 
moderated the intensity of his ges- 
tures somewhat, there was no mark 
of illness upon any of his readings. 
Listening with closed eyes, one 
would not have perceived any dif- 
ference in the heat of performance. 
This was especially evident in the 
most fiery score of the afternoon, 
the Romantic and _ incandescent 
“Fantastic” Symphony, which built 
up to the expected frenzy of ex- 
citement in the movement of the 
Witches’ Sabbath. 

Everything was absolutely clear, 
too, and if the tempo of the waltz 
seemed a little slower, one had but 
to read again the designation of 
the movement, allegro non troppo, 
to realize that the waltz should 
not race along. Mr. Munch placed 
the big bells used in the finale just 
outside the dogr at the back of the 
stage. This proved a good place, 
for, the jangling overtones. which 
Can spoil the effect of the accom- 
panying music were: more or less 
absorbed off-stage, and the bell 
sound was more than usually pure 
and sweet. 

Cesar Franck’s chaste music, 
chromatic and perhaps  Lisztian 
(rather than .Wagnerian), had not 
been heard at these concerts in 30 
years. This is understandable, for 
attractive though it is, such music 
is Of a dead past. It exists in time 
sprsk it does not live in this year of 
From a purely musical point of 
view, Roussel’s ballet suite was the 
high mark of the afternoon. Once 
again its authority of invention and 
its vitality and imagination pro- 
claimed Roussel a great composer 
who has yet, nearly 15 years after 
his death, to find the recognition 
and the niche in Musical history 
properly due him. While he may 
have learned much from Ravel 
about orchestration, the voice and 
the idiom are those of Roussel and 
no other, individual and. distin- 
fuished and Clearly of this tur- 
bulent age. Yet Roussel was no 
dealer in strong dissonance, no mere 
fabricator of pattern music. He was 
a modern and an artist to whom 
music meant color and emotion as 
well as structural theorv ° 


Symphony Players 
Depart April 27, 28 


for European Tour | 


A contingent of Boston Symphony | 
players will leave Logan Airport | 
April 27 on a chartere@ Air France| 
Plane for Paris. The remainder of 
oes will sail from New 

ork .on i] 28 on.t 
France, - eS , ae 

The orchestra will Participate, in 
Paris, in the month-long Exposition 
of the Arts sponsored by the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom, whose 
theme is the vitality of intellectual] 
and artistic achievements by free 
— yo the hg 50 years in the’ 

S Of music, ballet, painti 
other art forms. ‘ ~~ 

The exposition committee of the 
Congress American. affiliate, head- 
ed by Julius Fleischmann of Cin- 
cinnati, is providing funds from 
foe palenthropy to send the 

-member musical] 
seen } aggregation 
Charles Munch, musical director, 


| will lead the Symphony in its initia] 
,concert abroad on May 6 at the 
Paris Opera House. This event will 


be attended by ‘President Vincent 
Auriol, State, diplomatic, civic and 
social leaders. 

On May 17, the Boston Symphony 
will visit Strasbourg, Mr. Munch's 
birthplace. There the conductor 
served as violinist in the Stras- 
bourg Orchestra, and taught at the 
Strasbourg Conservatory. The con- 
cert in that city will be at the 


Free Europe University in Exile, 
and Will be broadcast by arrange- 
ment with Radio Free Europe, and 


through Voice of America facilities 
to Russia and j 


: ts satellite countries 
Several performances are planned 


aera A for German civilians 
nited States troops stat; 
‘bree 20ps stationed 


The tour wil] conclude with the 


F eessif aie first appearance in Lon- 
he at the Festival Hall on Mav 
et following which the orchestra 
pile Pie for New York from South- 
3 ton aboard the [Tle de F € 
on May 27. i ecer 
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‘point, it isan ifiteresting and em 

joyable piece. It was played, a 

the whole program was, with 

great technical and tonal excel- 

lence by the orchestra in top form.* 
One final word: the bells Mr.? 
Munch had sent over from France# 
expressly for the Dies Irae of the? 
Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath in§ 
the Berlioz are stunning. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


This week’s Symphony Concerts 
find Charles Munch back on the 
job. A week ago last Wednesday at 
a meeting of the Friends of the 
Orchestra Mr. Munch made his 
actual return to Symphony Hall. 
But this was not a whole concert, 
nor was it a whole audience. The: 
piece that he played then was the, 
Second Suite from Roussel’s ballet, 
“Bacchus et Ariadne” and that 
stands as the second number oan! 
the current..peogran,. flanked by’! 
the Symphonic Piece from Cesar) 
Franck’s “Redemption” and the | 
Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz. | 

The “Redemption” excerpt had) 
not been heard here since 1922, the 
Roussel and Berlioz pieces were) 
both performed at the Concerts of! 
Nov. 3 and 4, 1950. In repeating) 
them this week Mr. Munch has) 
gone back on the half-promise he) 
made at the beginning of the sea- 
son, that he would not play any-' 
thing that he had done in the two 

seasons previous. But since then 
there have been changes in the 
situation: his own illness, for one, 
the impending visit to Europe for 
another. It is quite possible that 
for his first concert after so many 
months, Mr. Munch did not wish to 
undertake the burden of rehears- 
ing new music. It is also a strong 
possibility that both of these pieces 
will be taken on the European tour, 
since they are things in which con- 
ductor and orchestra excell. 

The orchestral middle-part of 
Franck’s otherwise forgotten 
oratorio begins, and for some time 
continues, with the utmost suavity. 
After that there are lapses into 
bombast and the end, that would 
depict the regeneration and re- 
demption of the world, has a jouch 
of theatricality. 3-2 4. $2 

It was Mr. Mun who intro- 
duced the Roussel Suite to us five 
years ago and the wonder was at 
the time that Dr. Koussevitzky 
had overlooked se good a bet. With 
itz obvious leanings on the “Tann- 
haeuser” Baeehanale and the 
“Davhnis and Chole” ef Ravel, this 


Suite is not musie ef the highest 


originality but it is extremely et- 


fective, the work ef a eomposer 
who knows all the tricks. Like 
most ballet music transferred to 
the concert hall, it would be even 
more effective with the explana- 
tory action. 

On the other hand, the “¥'an- 
taatic” of Berlioz has been turned 
into a ballet, and wnnecessarily, 


Isince it explains itself quite fully. 
In listening to it we can never 
forget, nor should- we forget, that 
it was composed in 1829-30. That 
was and still is the most amazing 
thing about it. Today it is in 
large measure a curiosity, a mu- 
seum piece, a sort of exhibit A of 
the romantic movement. It is 
still a piece that challenges both 
conductors and orchestras and if it 
has empty spots and passages that 
do not say much to us today, it 
is still not deficient in musical 
interest, while its descriptive 
powers are almost unrivaled. One 
might object to the speed at which 
Mr. Munch takes the conclusion of 
the final movement, otherwise, his 
is a definite performance. Though 
outwardly calmer than of yore, Mr. 
Munch conducted with his wonted 
fire, and yesterday, from first to 
last, the orchestra was at the top 
of its form, 


Charles Munch Returns 
to Boston Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Not since last October has this 
musical chronicler been so happy as 
when he sat down to write the sen- 
tence which follows: Charles Munch 
returned yesterday to the conduc- 
tor’s stand of the Boston Symphon) 
Orchestra. During his long and un- 
fortunate illness we were wel 
served by various gentlemen, but 
Mr. Munch is the true and admire 
master of this orchestra,® which yon: 
terday sounded as it has not sounded 
since October. There was a basic 
passion in the tone and in the mae 
ner of playing which had been a 
sent all these months. Its effec 
was immediate and unmistakable, 


and electrifying. ~29-5; Rees 


Orchestra and afidi 3 
elated to see Mr. Munch back on the 
Symphony Hall stage, for they rose 
in greeting upon his first appear: 
ance. Enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowed each performance, and at the 
end cheers were mingled with han 
clapping. c 

Mr. Munch chose a French pro- 
gram for this occasion: the Syim- 


Phonic Piece which César Franck 
evolved out of a portion of his 
oratorio, “Redemption”; the - Sec- 
ond Suite from Roussel’s ballet, 
“Bacchus et Ariane,” and the “Fan- 
i page Symphony of Hector Bef- 


Although Mr. Munch may have 
moderated the intensity of his ges- 
tures somewhat, there was no mark 
of illness upon any of his readings. 
Listening with closed eyes, one 
would not have perceived any dif- 
ference in the heat of performance. 
This was especially evident: in the 
most fiery score of the afternoon 
the Romantic and incandescent 
Fantastic” Symphony, which built 
uP hn jp By oageee frenzy of ex- 

nt in e mo 
Meenas, Gabpath. uae ltl ae 
very ing was absolute] 
too, and if the tempo of the ere 
seemed a little slower, one had but 
to read again the designation of 
the movement, allegro non troppo 
to realize that the waltz should 
not race along. Mr. Munch placed 
the big bells used in the finale just 
outside the dogr at the back of the 
stage. This proved a good place 
for \ the sangling overtones. which 
Can spoil the effect of the accom- 
panying music were more or less 
eres off-stage, and the bell 
was 
and Bet more than usually pure 
esar Franck’ 

tinteratin ck’s chaste 

(rather tha 
been heard 
years. This 


is of a dead 
but it does n 
1952, 


From a purely musical poi 
Mm marie et eet suite aie 
an e after 
an its authority of inventinn eis 
S vitality imagination pro- 
a great composer 
rly 15 years after 
d the recognition 


re those of 
Individual and distin- 
of this tur- 


Music mean 
Well as strt 


in Germany. 


and United State . 
abr. States troops Stationed 


orchestra’s fj 
don, at the 
26. following which 
Will sail for N Y 
ampton at 
on May 27 


nt of Boston Symphony | 


leave Logan Aj 
chartéral” aa 


on A 
bap ~M~5 2 
he orthegtra will ici 
ne Partici 
ae in the month-long Exposition 
of the Arts sponsored by the Con. 
frees for cultural Freedom whose 
€ is the vitality of inte 
and artistic achievements by ee 
cr In the past 50 years in the | 
elds of music, ballet, Painting and 
other art forms. 


€ exposition committee 
congress American affiliate, ple 
et by Julius Fleischmann of Cin- 
cinnati, IS providing funds from 
£3 ig philanthropy to send the 
ship 
spe er musical aggregation 
Charles Munch musi 
( ; Sical y 
por hanyphen, Symphony in Prepare? 
| road on May 6 at th 
Sete Derk House. This event wit 
. attended by ‘President Vincent 
uriol, state, diplomatic Clyic and 
= leaders. ) | | 
On May 17, the Boston Sy 
a visit Strasbourg. Mr. Monee 
pay a's There’ the conductor 
J as violinist in th 
bourg Orchestra, and taught ae 
Strasbourg Conservatory. The con- 
cert in that city will be at the 


countries. 


e planned 


for German Civilians 


The tour Will conclude with the 


rst appearance in [LLon- 
Festival Hal] on Mav 
the orchestrs 

nic , ra 
se ig, ork from South- 
Oard the Tle P ) 
> Tle de France 


; 





was a very rare musical quotation, portrait Hitherto his style on the con- 
and autograph of Bellini, but something ductor’s stand has not been dis- 
of equal interest, if not value, he explained, _ tinguished; one sensed a preoc- 
was a photograph pf Sarah Bernhardt in cupation—a very commendable 


recalls, but he presently gravitated to 
Boston and joined the Boston Sym- 
phony during the regime of the gifted 


The Autograph Collector 


=~ . —. . . ~— —— . oD 
ae ON aS a err ee SES 


. — ™ 


Boaz Piller 


I went up to look at Boaz Piller’s auto- 
graph collection the other day, long hav- 
ing been aware he had a good one, but 
it all turned out to be a lot more interest- 
ing and extensive than I imagined it» would 
be. The only trouble was that he didn’t 


have an autograph of Beethoven. In al] 


his 30-odd years of collecting, he Said, he'd 
never come across one ... at the price he 


wanted to pay. 4 nas ey Kad 
As might be expected, since Mr. Pillor 
has been a member of the Boston Syvm- 
phony orchestra for 36 years (he’s retiring 
this year), his collection of autographs is 
almost exclusively of the men and women 
of music. And the walls of his Westland 
avenue apartment, containing many lovely 
objects of art, including a very rare set of 
matched Delfft plates of Dutch scenes in a 
rich and lustrous blue, are lined from top 
to bottom with the framed autographs, 
photographs and he has musica] manu- 
scripts he has devoted years to gathering. 
The Delfft plates, it turned out, were 
appropriate enough to the scene, as Mr. 
Piller was born in The Hague, Holland, 
some 60-old years ago. A compact sort of 
man with unruly greyish hair, dark eyes, 
an animated expression and a quick, alert 
sort of attitude, Mr. Piller is familiar to 
most Symphony goers as the orchestra's 
contra-bassoonist. His presence is immedi- 
ately recognized in the orchestra as much 
by the towering woodwork of this vast in- 
strument as by its incredibly deep tones, 
which practically touch bottom. (It’s 16 


feet long, Mr. Piller explained, but doubled 
back on itself four times). 


Linguist of Ability 

However, Mr. Piller actually began 
his musical career on the cello, and for 
years after he joined the orchestra as 
a bassoonist he kept up his cello play- 
ing as the leader of a small hotel or- 
chestra during the summers. But he 
was already Specializing on the bas- 
soon when he came to the United 
States in 1910 in the orchestra of a 
Paris opera company. The company 
started off in New Orleans, Mr. Piller 


but fiery Dr. Muck. 
| As a linguist of ability Mr. Piller soon 
‘found himself acting as interpretor to 
many of the visiting conductors and com- 
posers, among them Henri Rabaud, who le. 
mained ag conductor of the orchestra for 
only one year. On leaving Boston, how. 
ever, he gave his interpretor a numbey of 
autographed scores and photos, and al- 
though Mr. Piller had already begun his 
collection, this started him off In earnest 
as a collector. 

In the years he has gathered together, 
framed and catalogued nearly 300 separate 
items. And I was fascinated to walk about 
and study the photographs, music manu- 
Scripts and autographs he had arranged 
on the walls. In his ’Brahms corner’ he 
had three or four letters—one worth S80. 


he said—and a very rare photo of Brahms | 


with Richard Strauss and Hans Richter. 
The most beautiful penmanship 

certainly that of Mendelssohn, whose writ: 
ing of both music and words was of the 
most clear and fluent Character; the wors! 
certainly that of Puccini. Mr. Piller hac 
a complete page of Puccini’s manuscript 
of “La Boheme,” and it was done in a per- 
fectly incredible scrawl] blots, notes cross° 
out and blurred, the last word in undeci- 
Pherability. The collector said that there 
was, indeed, only one man in Puccini's 
lifetime who could read his musical nota: 
tion, but he pointed out a notation on the 
manuscript itself reading ‘“‘done after mid- 
night.” “Maybe that had something to do 
with it,” observed the musician with a 
smile. 


Reared Lion Cubs 


Verdi was represented by several let: 
ters, one of them addressed to his shoes 
maker whose boots pinched him severely. 
Czerny was represented by a letter 
scrawled in English about the quality of 
English music, Sibelius by a letter telling 
of his Fifth Symphony; Victor Herbert b) 
a photo of himself as a cellist; Bloch with 
a theme from “dchelomo” : Gershwin by 
an unpublished melody written for Kous- 
sevitzky, and numberless letters, photos 
and musical manuscripts by nearly every 
great musical figure from Berlioz to Ravel, 
from Roésini to Stravinsky, from Moz@r' 
to Mahler, from Gluck to Tchaikovsky. | 

The most valuable item in his personas 
collection of autographs, Mr. Piller said. 


her dressing room just before making her preoccupation, you understand— 


last public appearance. Attended by a 
dresser and a Zouave in full regalia, she 
stood on a lion skin rug for lions, it ap- 
pears, always fascinated her. Indeed, Mr, 
Piller said, she reared a number of lion 
cubs herself, 

On his retirement from the orchestra 
after the Tanglewood season, Mr. Piller 
plans to go to the south of France for 
reasons of health, but he isn’t taking his 
collection with him. “No,” he said, “I 
would like to sell it to a private collector 
or to some school or museum because J] 
couldn’t bear to have. it all dispersed 
through dealers. The separate items do 
not mean anything, but all together they 
count for something. no?” 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Richard Burgin conducting, gave the 
2lst Program of the 7lst season in Syvm- 
Dhony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
program: " 
Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 6, 

RE aie ear ae ng Handel 
Suite from ‘‘Chout”’ 


Tchaikovsky 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It was clearly Richard Burgin’s 
day at the symphony yesterday 
afternoon. He has fiven us some 
splendid concerts in the past, of 
course, but he came into his own 
yesterday in notable fashion. 
--In the past few years Mr. Bur- 
gin has had the opportunity to 
gain additional experience and 
authority as conductor of the 
N. E. Philharmonie orchestra, a 
training body for advanced stu- 
dents that has achieved consid- 
crable Stature under his direc- 
tion. He has also become the con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony, 
and between these duties and his 
more frequent conducting of the 
Boston Symphony this season, he 
has, if I may use the _ term, 


loosened up. #7 « 5-39 hind 


MASTERY ORCHESTRA 


He always did have mastery of 
the orchestra; his technical ca- 
pacities have long been noted. 
But that mastery has been con- 
strained by a seeming reticence to 
let himself go;; he simply hadn’t 
had the audience experience to 
allow him to really express him- 
self physically, so to speak. 


to lead the orchestra rather than 
inspire it, to cue the entrances 
rather than to preside over the 
whole, to follow the composer's 
specific directions to the letter 
rather than intrude his own. per- 
sonality. This makes for impec- 
eable performance and for un- 
questioned soundness, but _ it 
doesn’t inflame the imagination or 
transport the audience, 

It was quite a different matter 
yesterday. Mr. Burgin had fire; 
his movements were alive and 
vigorous and interesting. He 
used a score but seemed not to 
look at it at all, which further 
added to the impression of a sort 
of liberation in his approach. And 
there was an overall fluency and 
ease in his work combined, none- 
theless, with urgency and con- 
viction. As a result of all this 
he gave the Tchaikovsky all the 
tonal radiance, all the drive and 
brilliance, as well as all the ten- 
derness and subtlety in the slow 
‘movement and the waltz, we have 
grown up with’ under Kousse- 
vitzky, whose special realm this 
music was. I thought Mr. Stag- 
liani did beautifully with . that 
fine Freneh horn solo of the slow 
(movement, too, while the orches-’ 
tra responded to Mr. Burgin’s| 
‘every wish. 

FULL STRING BAND | 

I was ‘pleased the conductor 
used the full string band for the 
Handel. Many conductors, appar- 
ently unaware that Handel him- 
self would have used 500 strings 
if he’d had them available as he, 
like Mozart, wanted oceans of 
sound, scale down the strings for 
these exquisite concertos as well 
as other works of the genre. It 
was beautifully done in this full- 
bodied yet sensitive manner with 
fine solo playing by Alfred Kripps 
andClarence Knudson, first and 
second violins, respectively, and 
samuel Mayes, cello, 

Prokofieff’s “Chout” needs, ] 
think, the ballet to underline the 
musical witticisms, the wry jokes. 
the mockeries and caprices this 
score abounds in. Filled with 
some incredibly clever devices, 
informed with gay and amusing 
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seek a more sustained and a 
more purely musical feeling. With 
the ballet—the story of which is 
certainly one of the more giddy 


a a 
Pont 


‘ales around—-I have no doubt 


ys 


+ © eam 
¢ 
n 


hi ; would prove an hilarious and 
a delicious experience. Without 
it it just doesn’t quite make per- 
‘fect contact. 

| Be that as it may, Mr. Burgin 
‘and the orchestra did it no less 
than brilliantly to make this an- 
other well-rounded and satisfying 
concert. Mr. Munch returns next 
week to repeat Bach’s ‘Passion 
According to St. John” with 
chorus and soloists, a work he 
introduced here . two seasons 
ago with immense success. The 
same work will be given on Sun- 
day, April 13, to benefit the Pen- 
sion Fund of the orchestra. . 


\SYMPHONY CONCERT 


y WARREN STOREY SMITH 


+o make things as easy as pos- 

le for the latély-returned Charles 
Zunch, Richard Burgin, who has 
ad his share of conducting this 
eason, is taking over the current 
pair of Symphony Concerts. His 
largely conservative program con- 
sists of the most popular of Han- 
del’s concertos, that in D minor, 
Opus 6, No. 10, the Suite from 
Prokof allet, “Chout” (Buf- 
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That they 
is understandable. _ Nevertheless, 
Nos. 10 and 12, the ones that have 
been most favored here, are not as 
much better than the others as the 
statistics would suggest. -There are 
six of the lot that we have never 
heard at all and there is matter 
of interest contained therein with 
which we should be made acquaint- 
ed. However, realizing that most 
of their auditors lack musical curi- 
osity, our conductors endlessly re- 
peat the same few items. In the 
verson of Max Seiffert, used by Mr. 
Burgin, the final Allegro moderato 
of No. 10 becomes the next to the 
last. Just what Handel meant by 
Allegro moderato is difficult to say 
at this distance, but to me Mr. 
Burgin’s tempo. sounded hurried. 
Otherwise, everything was fine. 
We have had our share of ballet 
music this season, which is not to 
say that Prokofieff’s “Chout” is any 
sense superfluous. This is enter-| 
taining music, even without the’ 
accompanying action, and if it 
could be heard in its proper setting 
and played as it was yesterday, it 
would be entertaining, indeed. Our 
situation in regard to ballet music 
is an anomalous one. We have 
ballets aplenty at the Opera House 
but the orchestra, numerically, if 
not otherwise, represent various 
degrees of inadequacy. We hear 
these ballet scores, notably those 
of Ravel, Stravinsky and Prokofieff, 
superbly played at Symphony Hall, 
but alas, there is nothing ta,watch. 


Burgin Conducts 21st 


Symphony Concert 

| By CYRUS DURGIN 

Richard Burgin conducted the 21st 
F_iday concert this season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The program consisted of Handel’s 


Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 
6, No. 10; the “Chout” Suite of Pro- 


kofieff, and Sab dad. 
Symphony. &> >- 3 
. Perhaps PL the m, heavy 


air of sudden Spring, but this con- 
cert seemed on the lacklustre and 
soporific side. True, Handel's lovely 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-Two 


ah opera gear pagum agg ce laa 
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Twenty-first Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri. 4, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD. BURGIN Conducting 


Concerto Grosso in D minor for String Orchestra, ' 


Op. 6, No. 10 
Overture — Air — Allegro — Allegro 


PROKOFIEFF Suite from the Ballet, “Chout” (“Buffoon’’), 


Op. 21 


The clown and his wife (Andantino scherzando) 

The clown dresses up as a young girl (Andantino innocente) 

Dance of the clowns’ daughters (Moderato scherzando; vivace) 

The arrival of the merchant, dance of servility, and choice of the fiancée 
(Andante gravissimo; Andantino; Allegretto espressivo; Andante maestoso) 

The young girl is transformed into a goat (Moderato con agitazione) 

Fifth entr’acte and the burial of the goat (Lento) 

Final dance (Moderato; Allegretto) 


INTERMISSION 


T'CHAIKOvsky Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64 


Andante; Allegro con anima 

Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Valse: Allegro moderato 

Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 
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tunes, crammed with a variety 
of catchy and infectious rhythms 
and possessed of -an overall en- 
ergy of expression ,it stands or 
its own as a ballet suite up tc 
a point. But presently it begins 
to diminish in interest; one is 
sated with ingenuity and begins 
to seek a more sustained and a 
more purely musical feeling. With 
the ballet—the story of which is 
certainly one of the more giddy 
tales around—I have no doubt 
this would prove an hilarious and 
a delicious experience. Without 
it it just doesn’t quite make per- 
fect contact. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Burgin 
and the orchestra did it no less 
than brilliantly to make this an- 
other well-rounded and satisfying 
concert. Mr. Munch returns next 
week to repeat Bach’s “Passion 
According to St. John” with 
chorus and soloists, a work he 
introduced here . two. seasons 
ago with immense success, The 
same work will be given on Sun- 
day, April 13, to benefit the Pen- 
sion Fund of the orchestra. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


To make things as easy as POS- 
sible for the lately-returned Charles 
Munch, Richard Burgin, who has 
had his share of conducting this 
season, is taking over the current 
pair of Symphony Concerts. His 
largely conservative program Ccon- 
sists of the most popular of Han- 
del’s concertos, that in D minor, 
Opus 6, No. 10, the Suite from 
Prokofieff’s ballet, “Chout” (Buf- 
foon) and the Fifth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Burgin con- 
ducted the Symphony at a recent 
Tuesday evening concert. Appar- 
ently it had not been played at the 
regular series since 1944, a strange 
fate for-a work so well liked. 

When he last conducted at this 
series Mr. Burgin offered the Ninth 
of Mahler, which is not every~- 
body’s dish. It was perhaps for 
that reason that he is presenting 
now the Tchaikovsky Fifth, which 
has far more erenee Soeem bes 

erformance of it, as already, noted, 
is modelled on the once iF familiar 
version of Koussevitzky.4*)-3% 

It was Mr. Burgin who last gave 
us the Concerto of Handel and 
the Ballet suite of Prokofieff, play- 
ing them both at the concerts of 


Nov. 1 and 2, 1946. Handel com- 
posed the 12 cancerti grossi for 
strings, that make his Opus 6, in 
the incredible space of 31 days. 
That they are not of equal value 
is understandable. Nevertheless, 
Nos. 10 and 12, the ones that have 
been most favored here, are not as 
much better than the others as the 
statistics would suggest. There are 
six of the lot that we have never 
heard at all and there is matter 
of interest contained therein with 
which we should be made acquaint- 
ed. However, realizing that most 
of their auditors lack musical curi- 
osity, our conductors endlessly re- 
peat the same few items. In the 
verson of Max Seiffert, used by Mr. 
Burgin, the final Allegro moderato 
of No. 10 becomes the next to the 
last. Just what Handel meant by 
Allegro moderato is difficult to say 
at this distance, but to me Mr. 
Burgin’s tempo sounded hurried. 
Otherwise, everything was fine. 
We have had our share of ballet 
music this season, which is not to 
say that Prokofieff’s “Chout” is any 
sense superfluous. This is enter- 
taining music, even without the 
accompanying action, and if it 
could be heard in its proper setting 
and played as it was yesterday, it 
would be entertaining, indeed. Our 
situation in regard to ballet music 
is an anomalous one. We have 
ballets aplenty at the Opera House 
but the orchestra, numerically, if 
not otherwise, represent various 
degrees of inadequacy. We hear 
these ballet scores, notably those 
of Ravel, Stravinsky and Prokofieff, 
superbly played at Symphony Hall, 
but alas, there is nothing ta,watch. 


Burgin Conducts 21st 
Symphony Concert 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Richard Burgin conducted the 21st 
F_iday concert this season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The program consisted of Handel's 


Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 
6, No. 10; the “Chout” Suite of Pro- 


kofieff, and, Tchaikovsky, Fifth 
Symphony. G- >-d 
Perhaps it* was the rm, heavy 


air of sudden Spring, but this con- 
cert seemed on the lacklustre and 
soporific side. True, Handel’s lovely 
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ay clown and his wife (Andantino scherzando) 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD. BURGIN Conducting 


Soe eee Concerto Grosso j : saat 
. . 4 % OSS “ ae o 7 , . ~ > 
, 0o1n D minor fo) String Orchestra, 


- | Op. 6, No. 10 
verture — Air — Allegro — Allegro 


ulte from the Ballet, “Chout” (Buffoon’’) 
Op. 21 


10 innocente) 

zando; vivace) 

| and choice of the fiancée 

raw Andantino; Allegretto espressivo; Andante maestoso) 
irl is transformed into a goat (Moderato con agitazione) 


Fifth entr’acte and the burial of the goat (Lento) 
Final dance (Moderato; Allegretto) | 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
8 

Ei. 

III. 

IV. 


INTERMISSION 


++eeeeeeeeees...Symphony No. 5, In E minor, Op. 64 
Andante; Allegro con anima 


Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Valse: Allegro moderato 


Finale: Andante maestoso: Allegro vivace 
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piece for strings went nicely, witn 
4 satisfying richness and sweetness 
of tone, and clean execution. But 
there was little intensity in the first 
half of the program, and even Pro- 
kofieff’s once horrendously violent 
music was relatively innocuous. 

Things perked up a bit, however, 
with the advent of Tchaikovsky’s 
E minor Symphony. While there 
was a certain amount of untidy 
detail here and there, including 
entrances which caught some of the 
orchestra a shade off the beat, Mr. 
Burgin made a good deal of Tchal- 
kovsky’s Slavic melancholy. His 
pace, however, was on the fast side 
throughout, and those little details 
where a nuance of tempo or expres- 
sion makes all the difference be- 
tween conventionality and a dis- 
tinctive, emotionally compelling 
performance, went largely ignored. 

Such things are very important 

to the reading of Tchaikovsky, 
‘whose music, broadly speaking, is 
‘not the sort that “plays itself.” With 
his febrile temperament, and his 
piling on of emotional climaxes, he 
wrought a music that must be 
earefully planned, expressively, 
from beginning to end. Otherwise 
the continuity and the structure 
cannot appear at their finest. 

In general, the slow movement 
went best of all, and the famous 
horn solo was splendidly phrased. 
In this movement, too, the orches- 
tral detail (perhaps more lavish in 
this Symphony than in any other 
of the Tchaikovsky six) was most 
clearly brought out. 

The program will be repeated to- 
night at 8:30. The afternoon con- 
cert next week will be given on 
Thursday to avoid Good Friday. 
Charles Munch then will present 
the “St. John” Passion of Bach, and 
will repeat it Saturday evening, 
April 12, and on Easter Sunday 
‘afternoon, April 138, for the benefit 
| of the Boston Symphony's pension 
find 


Symphony may well be the finest 
thing he has ever done, 

It is to be expected that a con- 
ductor of Russian descent would 
have a special affinity for Russian 
music, and such proves to be the 
case with Mr. Burgin, the Boston 
Symphony’s concertmaster and 
associate conductor. But yesterday 
he did more than reaffirm this 
affinity; he stirred the orchestra 
into vibrant and dynamic commu- 
nication. It was as if he surveved 
the broad cyclical architecture o! 
this symphony as Tchaikovsky es- 
tablished it and then faithfully 
transformed it into living sound. 

7 ie 


The Fifth, as we all know, 
abounds with magnificent musica: 
ideas, strong dramatic statements 
from which the composer ex- 
tracted the full degree of emotion 
and impact. Mr. Burgin gave his 
complete support to these ideas: 
not one was allowed to fall by the 
wayside unheard, 

The portentous moods of the 
opening Andante; the impassioned 
song of the Andante cantabile; the 
exquisite lightness of the Valse’s 
scherzo qualities; the final bold 
measures of the triumphant march 
—all passed before us in glorious 
display. Mr. Burgin has been true 
to Tchaikovsky,— after Tchaikov- 
sky’s fashion. 4) °S 2 wen . 

His program also included the 
first hearing here in six years 0! 
Prokofiev’s Opus 21, the 1919 
ballet called “Chout.” The per- 
formance yesterday consisted 0! 
seven sections of this buffoonery 
that the young composer concocted 
for the Diaghilev company. 

Emblazoned in bold, primary 
colors, the ridiculous story unfolds 
with the same Russian festivity 


Handel and Prokofiev Music 
At the Week-End Symphony 


By Harold Rogers 


Richard Burgin gave an inspired 
performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Earlier in the season 
during the Tuesday evening series 
he offered a reading of this work 
that merited high praise. Tchai- 
kovsky is one of the finest things 
that Mr. Burgin does, but yester- 
day’s reading with the Boston 


expressed in Stravinsky’s ‘“‘Pe- 
trouchka.” If the suite as a whole 
does not have the cohesion ot “Pe- 
trouchka,” each section is neatly 
molded to express the concurrent 
stage action, 
' a ee 

The music graphically illustrates 
a grim practical joke, played ») 
one clown on seven other clown 


and the droll repercussions that 
ensue. The whole affair winds up 
in a wild dance that tickles the 
ear as, when seen as a ballet, it 
must dazzle the eye. 

For the opening selection Mr. 
Burgin provided a pleasant per- 
formance of Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D minor tor String Or- 
chestra. The able soloists were Al- 
fred Krips, who is spelling Mr, 
Burgin in the concertmaster’s 
chair; Clarence Knudson, section 
leader of the second violins: anc 
Samuel Mayes, first cellist. De- 
serving of mention, too, was James 
Stagliano’s orotund French horn 
solo in the second movement o! 
the Tchaikovsky. 


Symphony 
Notes Omit | 
St. John Text 


The Gospel of St. John was 
“edited out” of the program for 
yesterday's Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra concert of Bach’s “The 
Passion According to St. John.” 

This became known last night 
after concert-goers had protested 
that the program had omitted the 
translation into English, in the 
biblical wording of the Book of 
St. John, of the German sung 
by a chorus from the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society. ~{/~ : 

It has for many years been the 


custom of the Symphony to play 
one of Bach’s great choral works 
every year during Easter Week. 


Until yesterday, the translation, 
with the German and English side 
by side, had been printed in ‘the 
program for the audience to follow 
the meaning of the words sung 
in German. 

In yesterday’s program, the 
Space which in other years had 
been devoted to the translation 
was filled with articles on “The 
Procurator of Judea” and “‘A Pas- 
sion Performance at Leipzig.” 

John N. Burk, editor of the 
program notes, declined to discuss 
the omisison except to say, “It 
was not according to» my judg- 
ment.” 


Munch Conducts Bach 


“St. John” Passion 


The Passion According to St. Joh 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Presented abe 
gene pair of “regular” concerts by the 
poston Symphony Orchestra. Conducted 
DY Charles Munch. The choruses were 
rom the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, prepared by 
their director, G. Wallace Woodworth 
wee soloists were tenor David Lloyd’ 
evangelist; Mack Harrell. baritone, Jesus: 
Gladys Spector, soprano,’ Maid: Mary 
Davenport, contralto; Edmond Hurshell. 
bass,* Peter and Pilate. Harpsichordist: 
Janiel Pinkham; organ: E. Power Biggs: 
viola da gamba: Alfred Zighera. 


i 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Each year at Easter. Charles 
Munch presents at the Boston Sym-| 
phony Orchestra concerts, either| 
the “St. Matthew” or the “St. John”! 
Passion of Bach. This year it is the! 
turn for the “St. John” Passion, | 
which was given a Superb and rev-| 
erential performance at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Although 
the “St. Matthew” score was sung on 
Good Friday last season. this week 
the management reverted to the old- 
er custom of shifting the afternoon 
concert to Thursday. The “St. John” 
Passion will be heard again on 
Saturday evening, and on Sunday 
afternoon in and of the orchestra’s 
bension fund. &~f/- 19 Dy 4 

The performance yesterda 7as 

yesterday was 
one of those near-miracles when al] 
elements of a complex musical exee 
cution seem to coalesce about per- 
fectly. Mr. Munch’s devoted but 
profoundly eloquent reading showed 
him at his greatest in the interpre- 
tation of Bach. Mr. Woodworth’s 
Harvard and Radcliffe Singers must 
have been trained down to the last 
eighth note, for they sang gloriously. 
Pheir tone was full and rich. the 
rhythm fastidious and clean, the 
Dalance of voices just and clear. 
What Is equally important, they 
sang with becomingly vital expres- 
sion. The soloists were individually 
admirable and, in the strength and 
quality of their voices, of uniform 
Satisfaction. 

The “St. John” Passion, the first 
of the five which Bach wrote, is 
“Smaller” than the “St. Matthew,” 
but no less a musico-religious mas- 
terpliece, and no less emotionally 
moving. Where the “St. Matthew” 
Passion IS a vast tonal depiction of 
the ministry and the sacrifice of 
Christ, the “St. John” is a smaller- 
scaled and more condensed tonal 
painting of the same subject. In the 
“St. John” the chorales—those. ex- 
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alted utterances of human faith se. 
in terms of majestic part-writing— 
perhaps assume greater stature than 
they do in the “St. Matthew.” The 
point, however, is debatable. 

But the recitatives of the Evan- 
gelist, which tell the story, are the 


artistic backbone of the work, and 


a great performance of either Pas- 
sion must rest in large part upon 
how those recitatives are done, Yes- 
terday Mr. Lloyd, an artist often 
admired here in many types of mu- 
sic, sang as never before. The style 
was flawless, the expression simple 
and moving, and it was all accom- 
plished with a sense of completely 
relaxed singing. 

Mr, Harrell, another artist of high 
musical intelligence, was equally 
fine. The words of Jesus were con- 
veyed with that mysteriously veiled 
tone appropriate to them, while Mr. 
Harrell’s aria emerged full-voiced 
and tonally brilliant. Mr. Hurshell 
also contributed superior work in 
his shorter parts. 

It is possible to cavil at some de- 
tails of breathing and phrasing in 
the singing of both Miss Spector 
and Miss Davenport, and neither 
of them was quite first-rate in the 
matter of style. Nonetheless each 
voice was strong and mature enough 
and each was attractive if not re- 
markable in its quality of tone. Mr. 
Pinkham’s accompaniment of the 
recitatives was exact, and Mr. Biggs 
presided ably at the organ. The 
playing of the viola da gamba by 
Alfred Zighera, during the aria “Es 
ist vollbracht.”’ was nobly beauti- 
ful. 

But one suggestion: Why not sing 
the Passions in English? 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Charles Munch is making @ prac- 
tice of performing in Holy Week 
and in alternating Bach’s Passions. 
according to St. John and St. Mat- 
‘thew. This year it is the former Ss 
turn, but though a performance 
on Good Friday was considered ap- 
‘propriate two years ago, and last 
\year in the case of the St. Matthew, 
this year has been a reversion to 
‘the old custom of giving the Holy 
Week matinee on Thursday. 

It was Dr. Koussevitzky who in- 
troduced to Symphony Hall the 
“Tohannespassion, as it is known 
in Germany, in 1935, but he never 
repeated it, so the present perform- 
ances are but the third by the 
Boston Symphony. In addition to 

that of vesterday afternoon, there 


will be two more, the regular repe- 
tition tomorrow evening and a 
special performance Sunday after- 
noon in aid of the orchestra's pen- 
sion fund. afm ffm > 22 24 

It is perfectly safe to say that 
the St. Matthew Passion is the 
greater and grander of the two, 
but the St. John has its special vir- 
tues. It is more intimate and less 
dramatic and full of musical beau- 
tv. Because of this very intimacy 
it suits Mr. Munch better than 
does its companion work, and the 
performance yesterday was an ad- 
mirable one in every respect. The 
chorus was that of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, and these combined groups 
never sang more expressively. Solo 
singers at Symphony concerts do 
not always measure up. This year 
there is an excellent quintet in the 
persons of David Lloyd, Mack Har- 
rell, Gladys Spector, Mary Daven- 
port and Edmond Hurshell. The 
chief burden falls upon Mr. Lloyd, 
as the Evangelist and solo tenor, 
and Mr. Harrell as the voice of 
Jesus and the solo bass. Yesterdays 
the two were equal to every oCcCa- 
sion. Among the other singers, 
Miss Davenport was particularly 
effective in her “Est ist volibracht” 
(It is finished), with its viola da 
gamba obbligato affectingly played 
by Alfred Zighera. 

Again this reviewer feels called 
upon to protest Mr. Munch's use 
in these Passions of the origina! 
German text. The excuse made for 
him is that it sounds best to him 
that way. So far, so good, but how 


about his audiences? ‘The core of 


the Passions is the Gospel narra- 
tive. Bach’s congregations expect- 
ed to hear the words in a language 
they understood and why should 
we not have the same privilege ? 
This year, as it happens, the use of 
German is doubly unfortunate, 
since pressure was brought upon 
Symphony Hall to keep the printed 
text out of the program book. 
Granting that many listeners are 
content to receive even these Pas- 
sions as so much vocal and instru- 
mental tone, or as SO much music 
per se, not everyone feels that way 
sibout it. Bach himself, ] believe, 
would have been the first to object, 
to feel that the conductor was do- 
ing him a disservice. 


pranned in Germany, for German 
civilians and United States troops 
Stationed near Frankfort. Brus. 
Sels, Belgium; Turin, Italy, and 
Lille, France, are also included 
The tour will conclude with the 
orchestra’s first appearance in 
London, at the Festival Hal] on 
May 26, following which the or. 
chestra will sail for New York 
from Southampton aboard the Tle 
de France on May 27. re, 
So ends another season, a sea- 
son of ups and downs but filled 
nonetheless, With treasurable mu: 
sical memories, And we can only 
say, aS the orchestra leaves for 
its European adventure on Mon. 
day, bon voyage! 
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Hasty Cen sorship 


When the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra recently performed Bach’s “Pas- 
sion According to St. John.” the 
German text and its accompanying 
English translation were omitted from 
the program notes. A minority group 
had, It appeared, objected to the prin t- 
ing of the text—drawn largely from 
the Gospel of John. £ (7. ity -9°2 
Here» is one more example of a 
tendency among minority groups of 
all descriptions to exercise an unoffi- 
cial censorship over the activities of 
their fellow Americans. Roman Catho- 
lies succeed in having “The Miracle” 
banned. Jewish organizations keep 
Oliver Twist” from being shown in 
the United States for two vears 
Southern communities ban “Pinkie” 
and other films dealing with black- 
white relations. The National Associa- 
Mion for the Advancement of Colored 
People attempts to suppress “The 
Birth of a Nation” and “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Legionnaires try to prevent 
the showing of “Death of a Salesman” 
because the author is listed in “Red 
Channels.” 

This is no question of minority 
groups defending their constitutional 
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alted utterances of human faith se. 
in terms of majestic part-writing— 
perhaps assume greater stature than 
they do in the “St. Matthew.” The 
point, however, is debatable. 

But the recitatives of the Evan- 
gelist, which tell the story, are the 
artistic backbone of the work, and 
a great performance of either Pas- 
‘sion must rest in large part upon 
how those recitatives are done, Yes- 
terday Mr. Lloyd, an artist often 
admired here in many types of mu- 
Sic, sang as never before. The style 
was flawless, the expression simple 
and moving, and it was all accom- 
plished with a sense of completely 
relaxed singing. 

Mr, Harrell; another artist of high 
musical intelligence, was equally 
fine. The words of Jesus were con- 
veyed with that mysteriously veiled 
tone appropriate to them, while Mr. 
Harrell’s aria emerged full-voiced 
and tonally brilliant. Mr. Hurshell 
also contributed superior work in 
his shorter parts. 

It is possible to cavil at some de- 
tails of breathing and phrasing in 
the singing of both Miss Spector 
and Miss Davenport, and neither 
of them was quite first-rate in the 
matter of style. Nonetheless each 
voice was strong and mature enough 
and each was attractive if not re- 
markable in its quality of tone. Mr. 
Pinkham’s accompaniment of the 
recitatives was exact, and Mr. Biggs 
presided ably at the organ. The 
playing of the viola da gamba by 
Alfred Zighera, during the aria “Es 
ist vollbracht.” was nobly beauti- 
ful. 

But one suggestion: Why not sing 
the Passions in English? 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Charles Munch is making a prac- 
tice of performing in Holy Week 


and in alternating Bach's Passions. 
‘according to St. John and St. Mat- 
thew. This year it is the formers 
turn, but though a performance 
on Good Friday was considered ap- 
‘propriate two years ago, and last 
\year in the case of the St. Matthew, 
this year has been a reversion to 
‘the old custom of giving the Holy 


Week matinee on Thursday. 


It was Dr. Koussevitzky who in- 
troduced to Symphony Hall the 
“Johannespassion, as it is known 
in Germany, in 1935, but he never 
repeated it, so the present perform- 
ances are but the third by the 
Boston Symphony. In addition to 
that of yesterday afternoon, there 


will be two more, the regular repe- 
tition tomorrow evening and a 
special performance Sunday after- 
noon in aid of the orchestra's pen- 
sion fund. afm dim > ah 1. 4 

It is perfectly safe to say that 
the St. Matthew Passion is the 
greater and grander of the two, 
but the St. John has its special vir- 
tues. It is more intimate and less 
dramatic and full of musical beau- 
ty. Because of this very intimacy 
it suits Mr. Munch better than 
does its companion work, and the 
performance yesterday was an ad- 
mirable one in every respect, The 
chorus was that of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, and these combined groups 
never sang more expressively. Solo 
singers at Symphony concerts do 
not always measure up. This year 
there is an excellent quintet in the 
persons of David Lloyd, Mack Har- 
rell, Gladys Spector, Mary Daven- 
port and Edmond Hurshell. The 
chief burden falls upon Mr. Lloyd, 
as the Evangelist and solo tenor, 
and Mr. Harrell as the voice of 
Jesus and the solo bass. Yesterday) 
the two were equal to every oCcCa- 
sion. Among the other singers, 
Miss Davenport was particular) 
effective in her “Est ist volibracht” 
(It is finished), with its viola da 
gamba obbligato affectingly played 
by Alfred Zighera. 

Again this reviewer feels called 
upon to protest Mr. Munch’s use 
in these Passions of the origina! 
German text. The excuse made for 
him is that it sounds best to him 
that way. So far, so good, but how 


‘about his audiences? ‘The core 0! 
the Passions is the Gospel narra- 
tive. Bach’s congregations expect- 
ed to hear the words in a language 
they understood and why should 
we not have the same privilege? 
This year, as it happens, the use of 
German is doubly unfortunate, 
since pressure Was brought upon 
Symphony Hall to keep the printed 
text out of the program book. 
Granting that many listeners are 
content to receive even these Pas- 
sions as so much vocal and instru- 
mental tone, or as SO much music 
per se, not everyone feels that way 
about it. Bach himself, I believe, 
would have been the first to object, 
to feel that the conductor was do- 
ing him a disservice. 
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-3 ae rable mu- reover, it sh 
sical memories And Tr 4 SnhOWS an unh ] 
eS. 4 we can only sensitiv : ealthy 
Say, as the orchestra ] y siliveness on the +f : 
ra leaves ar part of th ; 
its European adventure on Sd norities, If a film-maker tod e ml 
day, bon voyage! ' to portray illai Oday dares 
eat kd = wits Oe : villain as anything but 
| rotestant Americar 
Saxht-@eecen? he dct ican of Anglo- 
difficulties. ¢ Js likely to run into 
Hasty Censorsh ih ees, The words of the New 
LY *nsors up estament are regarded as prejudicial 
"tO Tne Fs . Cla 
When the Boston thbiniiaceas ae ve of Jesus of Naza- 
ra recently ney 3 ae - €t censorship base 
sion Miacting "to. bt Bach’ghypersensitiveness is ssid tea 
German text and its ! Johry and sharpens the very ant ; ned 
ities tia, na its accompyit is intended to re : Rati 
g ranslation were omitte What is needed rigs d 
Is Gay of high 


the program notes. A minoritv 

oa ae. eh a y tensions is a more relay Page 

og ng adh pcg a common humanity of ail tor a 

vg Bela ge np ee phar a a faith in the raps 
) 7. y of ideas thr . 

Faecal baie. a example of selintie verdana: BE Bd ary 
a § minority groups of | 

all descriptions to exercise an unoffi- 

cial censorship over the activities of 

their fellow Americans. Roman Catho- 

9 succeed in having “The Miracle” 

rk ya oe organizations keep 

ms r twist” from being shown in 

€ United States for two years 

Southern communities ban “Pinkie” 

and other films dealing with black- 

white relations. The National Associa- 

+ cam for the Advancement of Colored 

sree attempts to suppress “The 

irth of a Nation” and “Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin.” Legionnaires try to prevent 

the showing of “Death of a Salesman” 


because the author is ]; 
or " <6 
Channels.” is sted in “Red 


This 


protesting against 
erformances which 


Is no question of minority 
groups defending their constitutional 
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A week ago Pierre Monteux 
conducted the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its final con- 
certs of the season, bringing to an 
énd his 17-year tenure as its mu- 
sical director. But the noted 
Frenchman is in no sense retired. 
He flew at once to Boston where 
he began rehearsals for the pro- 
grams by the Boston Symphony 
that he will conduct in May at 
the Congress of Cultural Freedom 
in Paris. 

The concerts this week end at 
Symphony Hall, under Mr. Mon- 
teux’s baton, feature three works 
that he will conduct in Paris on 
May 8 at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées. These works are Pijper’s 
Symphony No. 3, Milhaud’s Suite 
No. 2 from the Music to Claudel’s 
“Protée,” and William Schuman’s 
Symphony No. 3, 4uy) 7 14/53 

Mr. Monteux opened the Sym- 
phony Hall program yesterday 
with a finished reading of Mo- 
zart’s final symphony, the “Jupi- 
ter” in C major. On the Paris 
program, however, the Mozart 
will be replaced by Stravinsky’s 
“Tre Sacre du Printemps,” the 
masterpiece that Monteux intro- 
duced to the world in Paris in 
1913 at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysees. 

AS 5b 


Mr. Monteux told members of 
the press this week that he 
wouldn’t ordinarily build a pro- 
gram like this, but that he had 
to in preparation for the Euro- 
pean concerts. We asked him 
about William Pijper (which Mr. 
Monteux pronounces as ‘“Pay- 
per”), and he told us that Pijper 
was a leading Dutch composer 
who passed on in 1947, 

He said that after becoming 
the regular conductor of the Am- 
sterdam Conzertgebouw in 1925 
(a post he held 10 years), he 
asked his Dutch colleagues who 
their leading composers were. 
They gave him the names of sev- 
eral who were of an older gen- 
eration, 

“But don’t you have any 
younger men?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, there’s that crazy man 
Pijper,” they replied, 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Monteux. 
“That’s the man I want to meet!” 

The resulting friendship must 
have proved valuable, for Pijper’s 
Third, composed in 1926, is dedi- 
eated to Mr. Monteux. He played 
it first in America in 1928 with 


the Philadelphia Orchestra; the 
performances this week end are 
the first for Boston. 


Pr i 

While it is a rather slight work, 
it is thoroughly entertaining, very 
theatrical, and often gives the 
impression that the composer may 
have been something of a Dutch 
Gershwin. Perhaps this effect is 
provided by the _ occasional 
soupecon of a dance rhythm—a 
fox-trot in the Allegro, a tango In 
the Molto adagio, and the sharply 
blazing rhythms of the final Molto 
allegro. 

Certain dance-band elements 
are included in the scoring—a 
tenor saxophone, tambourine, cas- 
tanets, mandolin, and piano four 
hands. Pijper makes much use of 
polytonality and gains his last 
stimulating climax by“piling up a 
great mountain of rhythmic and 
melodic figures. Yesterday. Mr. 
Monteux held the reins taut 
for electric effect. 

The Milnaud “Protée” Suite has 
much color, provided mostly by 
splashy areas of brass. Not only 
were his lyrical melodies capti- 
vating; his rhythms, too, were 
constantly intriguing—the three- 
three-two beat of the Pastorale, 
and the five beat of the Nocturne. 


a ae 


But the audience reaction to the 
“Protée’ was rather cool. The 
Schuman Third won a salvo of 
bravos from the gallery, however, 
though it appears to be even less 
accessiblé than the Milhaud. It’s 
a potent piece of writing, bound 
extremely tight. A good combina- 
tion of scholarship, emotion, and a 
true American style. It took the 
first award of the Critics’ Circle 
of New York for 1942. It had been 
written a year earlier and dedi- 
cated to Serge Koussevitzky. 

Here again Mr. Monteux dem- 
onstrates his amazing ability to 
conduct contemporary works, anc 
it is heartening to know that he 
Wlll present this major American 
symphony when the _ orchestra 
goes to Europe. It carries an emo- 
tional impact that will surely 
grow stronger as the public be- 
comes educated to Schuman’s 
acerb idiom. 

Schuman, who is the president 
of the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York City. constructed his 


HOLE IN 


A gr in two parts, each of which 
two .novements. The first part 
Race ee of a Passacaglia and 
— 4 hn age of a Chorale 
Unusual sonorities are 
“< well as mounting clima 
€ successive statements of th 
Sr ier om theme on ascending 
- Steps, Schuman not ae 
offers some brilliant fuga] writing 
od oo Fugue section; he again 
wae dp bal rippling fugato treat. 
oe a the Toccata, the rhythm 
| which is established in un 
— manner first by the mare 
trum, This finale m ints ‘to : 
GlzZy race that is som thing of : 
£allop, a battle. 0 - Seca 


gained, 
xes, by 


and a song of Vice 


tory. iMr. Monteux bring 
the home str 
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30 O'clock 
St. John 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


15 O'clock 
(In two parts) 


Davip LLoyp 
GLADYS SPECTOR 
MARY DAVENPORT 
EDMOND HUuURSHELL 


MAcK HARRELL 
Viola da gamba, ALFRED ZIGHERA 


.....Dhe Passion According to 
Organ, E. Power Biccs 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 12, at 8 
Chorus from the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
Station WGBH (FM). 


G. WALLACE WoopwortnH, Conductor 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library. 


Maid and solo soprano 


Evangelist and solo tenor 
Solo contralto 


Jesus and solo bass 
Peter and Pilate 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Apnrit 10, at 2 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON 


The Friday and Saturday concerts will be broadcast each week on 
Scores and information about music on this program may be seen in 
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Charles Munch Conducts | 
Bach’s St. John Passion 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch is duly cele- 
brating the Easter season this 
week by three performances of 
the inspiring and devotional Pas- 
sion According to St. John, as 
set to music by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, F°l/+52 Asoml, 

The first performance was yes- 
terday afternoon; the second will 


be Saturday night; and the third 


—the Pension Fund concert—will 


be Sunday afternoon. Since the 


Pension Fund concert is not in- 
cluded in the subscription series, 
seats are available to the general 
public at the Symphony Hall box 
office. 

Mr. Munch has amassed an ar- 


‘ray of musical forces that per- 
form, save for minor exceptions, 


with excellence. There is the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, _ of 
course. There is the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, trained to near perfec- 
tion by their conductor, G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. There is Daniel 
Pinkham’s instant support at the 
harpsichord, Alfred Zighera’s 
eloquent solo work on the viola 
da gamba, and E. Power Bigg s 
unobtrusive and _ sensitive han- 
dling of the organ. ; 
David Lloyd, whose dramatic, 
ringing tenor is as welcome as 
it is familiar to Boston audiences, 
was heard in the part of the 
Evangelist, a role he sang here 
two seasons ago for Mr. Munch's 
presentation of the Johannes 
Passion. Edmond Hurshell also 
recreated the basso roles that he 
sang here two seasons ago—those 
of Peter and Pilate. His voice has 
strengthened and has taken on a 
rather dark, dramatic richness. 


' op eee. 


In the role of Jesus we heard 
Mack Harrell, a baritone of great 
refinement, strength, and musi- 
cianly insight. His aria, “Haste, ye 
deeply wounded spirits,” was pre- 
sented with artistic expression as 


the chorus interjected its queru- 
lous “Wohin? wohin? wohin? 


Here we a gi 
most inspirea pie¢ 

iting in the entire Work 
the Frarvard-Radcliffe singers 
were especially no 
light touch, their inc 


were 
Gladys Spector (who has been 


-d before in 
enand Opera Theater's produc- 


he _ 
tion of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni’) 


and by Mary 
Davenport prov 


ven one of the 
ieces of choral 
k, and 


otable for their 
isive attack. 


‘alto solos 
The soprano and contral 
carried respectively by 


Boston in the New 


Davenport. Miss 
ided a competent 


performance in a good full voice. 
Miss Spector, whose soprano has 
a lush beauty, sang the aria, et 
solve, O my heart, into mosh woe der 
weeping, without much insig 
as to the meaning of the wo! ds. 


ar ee 


symp y h ' “chestra 
9ston Symphons ; orc ra: 
cherie Sone ducting, &4Ve 1 et 
Sarat of on is Sy eral 
Hall yesterday ohn Pas 
was given Ove s : | 
sion. Soloists were He" 
‘Mack Harrell, baritone; G 
orano- Mary Davenport, , On ag artis 
Edmond Hurshell, bass. - sane 4: E 
were Daniel Pinkham, arp BOS ora 
Power Biges. organ: erst: wg = 
viola da gamba; and the c ag 8 Out 
Harvard Glee Club and t Ge es nec 
Choral Society. G. Wallace oc t 
conductor. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

1 AM RELUCTANT to put it 1m 
terms of It Is Good For Us, but 
the fact remains that hearing 0! 


C% 4 
ary 
i 


Bach’s Passion According to St. 


is > of the} 
John every two years 1s one O° thi 


most salutary innovations Charles 
Munch has achieved. | 
We all know and love both the 


. is 


St, Matthew Passion and the >} 


minor Mass because we've heard 


them often enough to begin [0] 


hear what goes on in them. de 
St. John Passion, however, 15 ©*" 
new to this audience and whiie u 
is a far more dramatic and e ven 
violent piece than the St. Mat- 
thew, its arias—which after 4) 
are what makes contact to the 
average musical ear—are neithe! 
so numerous nor sO well estab- 
lished as those in the later work 


See 2d Column - ( pat 
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Faster Hymns 
Rise on Dawn 


Throngs Overflow 
Protestant Services 


By WAYNE HANLEY 

Hundreds of thousands of New 
Englanders yesterday exposed 
Faster finery to a dark and threat- 
ening sky to hear once again, in 
Protestant church services. the 
\9-century-old story of Truth’s 
victory over wickedness. 

From Boston Common and from 
the commons and parks of the 
suburbs, from Massachusetts mili- 
lary reservations and from the 
deck of the USS Constitution at 
the Boston naval shipyard. arose 
the mighty hymns of the Resur- 


rection as thousands joined in 
sunrise services. 


Crowds Overflow 


Later in the morning, churches 
were thronged as ministers of the 
various denominations interpreted 
the glorious discovery at the ‘Tomb 
that raised Christianity from the 
bare bones or philosophy to divine 
inspiration. Many churches con- 
ducted duplicate morning services 
and still were unable to seat the 
overflowing attendance. ee 

At Old South Church. the Rev 
Dr, Frederick M. Meek described 
the crucifixion as the focal point 
of Christian philosophy and. de- 
plored the deletion of the Gospel 
text from the program of last 
Thursday’s Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra performance of Bach’s 
“The Passion According to St. 
John.” Ap td $2 42 wl 
‘‘Icaster is the climax to the life 
and the crucifixion of Jesus, who 
in Himself guarantees for us what 
God means and does,” Dr. Meek 
Said. “In America there are mul- 
titudes who, as they go from Palm 


Sunday to Easter, try to detour 


Fowl < Fs 


around tne cross-crowned hill out- 
side Jerusalem. : 
CALLS ACTION COWARDLY 

“A shocking example came to 
pass in Boston this past week. 
Pressure was applied to the trus- 
tees of the Boston Symphony to 
omit the English text of the Gos- 
pel story of the crucifixion from 
their St. John Passion program 
on the grounds that some people 
find the Gospel story objection- 
able. And the tragic thing is that 
the trustees/of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yielded to that 
pressure. It was both a shamefu] 
and cowardly thing to do. 

“What is the difference between 
that kind of censorship and the 
burning of books which a Hitler 
does not want the people to read?” 

Gems of choral singing were 
displayed in the many chorales 
that are Scattered through the 
work. The effortless production, 
the blend of the choral tone, the 
floating pianissimos—all combined 


to produce an aura of contem- 
plative devotion. 

Mr. Munch drew the many 
threads of this vast masterpiece 
into an embroidery of painstaking 
and intricate design. We are in- 
deed indebted to him and to his 
musicians for giving us this re- 
markable Easter commemoration. 

Why, incidentally, was the text 
not given in the vrogram? It was 
printed when Mr. Munch pro- 
duced the St. John Passion two 
years ago, 


cian 
Qont'd Avow \> f. 


As a matter of fact, the St. 
John Passion is more than any 
other of the Gospels the story of 
the arrest and the actual trial of 
Jesus. In it Bach portrays the in- 
creasingly violent attitudes of the 
mobs howling for Jesus’ death 
with all the wtark realism of the 
police reporter. -Contrasted with 
these great choral! scenes as the 
crowd all but forces its verdict 
upon the neutral Pilate, is the 
marvelous serenity of Christ Him- 
self (who is never characterized 
as He is in St. Matthew) and the 
mingled awe, reverence and ten- 
derness of the Evangelist as he 





tells us of the action. 


Yet it takes a special ear to 


hear the unending beauties of 


this narration; the ceaseless in- 


vention, the expressivity revealed 
in this accompanied recitative is, 
for the initiate, no less wondrous 
and no less telling than the chor- 
ales, the choruses and the arias 
themselves. I must say, however, 
that a truly shocking thing step- 
ped between the audience and the 
performance yesterday in the un- 
forgivable omission of the t xt i 


the program. 


=f1-$ 2) 


Amazed by this omission, I in- 


quired the reason and learned, to 


my stupefaction, that the Gospel 
According to St. John had been 
‘censored. Far be it from me to 


| 


! 


get involved in any dispute on 
this particular point, but I do 
hope the group that censored the 
New Testament will realize the 


far reaching implication of its 
action and withdraw its censor- 
ship immediately. 

BE THAT AS it may, the per- 
formance yesterday afternoon was 
especially beautiful for the fact it 
offered the finest quintet of solo- 
ists assembled for one of these 
performances in many years. 
David Lloyd, as he did two years 
ago, traversed the very taxing 
role of the Evangelist superbly, 
lending it all the dramatic and 
emotional emphasis he has gained 
in his operatic career. Mack 
Harrell’s Jesus was beautifully 
conceived and sung, while Edmond 
Hurshell as Peter and as Pilate 
gave the roles authority and vocal 

quality. Gladys Spector ang 

Mary Davenport were also 
irate, though I thought 

Davenport might have given, 

tle more force to the middl 

tion of the “Es ist Vollbracht’’ 

(in which, incidentally, Alfred 

Zighera played the viola da gamba 

with extraordinary beauty). 

The chorus, as always these 


days, was superb throughout 
lachieving lovely quality in every 
dynamic level including the soft- 
est possible pianissimos, which is 
the real test of its ability. The 
orchestra, too, was in top form. 
It may be said that Mr. Munch 
observed a number of cuts-in the 
performance, and that the use of 
the violas pizzicato to simulate 
the sound of the lute in the arioso 
didn’t quite work. The harpsi- 


chord should, I think, be used in 
the absence of the specified in- 
strument as the violin textures 
cover the plucked violas and de- 
stroy the atmosphere of this in- 
describably beautiful number. 
Pierre Monteux returns next 
week to give us a preview of his 
European program. It includes 
Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
Pijper’s Third Symphony, a suite 
from Milhaud's “Protee”’ and Wil- 
liam Schumann’s Third Sym- 
phony. ‘The St. John Passion 
will be repeated tomorrow night 
and will be given Sunday after- 
noon in a Pension Fund concert. 


‘Symphony Concert 


‘he Boston Symphony orchestia, 
Monteux conducting. save. the 23 
cert of the 71 :‘¢ season 1n Symphons 
The program WAS @°> follows 
Symphony 10 
Symphons Cf 3a. ey | 
Suite No. 2 trom “Protee - | | 
Symphoiy NO. « . William Sehuman 


ty RUDOLPH ELIb 

Pierre Monteux returned VYOCs- 
terdayv to give Us a pre\ iew of or 
of his programs for the forthcom- 
ing tour and all [ can say is that 
‘f the intention 1s to establish a 
musical beach head with shee. 
noise, the boston Symphony 1s 
coing to swarm ashore in tr}- 
umph., 


body, for the sake of 


tional relations, will warn the good 
they re 


people of Iurope that 


about to be invaded with some ol 
music they ever 


the loudest 
heard. 

It would be nice to Say that it 
is also some of the best music 


they ever heard, but this, I fear, 
far from the truth. 


the three modern works on Yes- 
terday’s program are supposed to 
represent the cream ol the con- 
sourer 


temporary crop, these are 


times in the musical dairy that 
< ; 
suspected, “f-/ -S2 pls® 


Happily, onl¥ one ol the thrte 
blamed on an American, 


Can be 
the others were written by 


Krenchman and 4 Dutchman. And 
any one of them, taken by itse! 
Thrown. to- 


alone. is all right. 


cether one, two, three, however, 
they contrive to build up the tow- 
ering suspicion that they were 
all entirely pre-fabricated out of 
technique and the overwhelmingly 
hollow desire to display, to im- 
to stun with vir- 


press. to dazzle, 


All I hope is that some- 
interna- 


\s 


Indeed, 


tuosity and volume. 


Of the three I was most taken 


with Pijper’s Third 


Rhapsody — in 


it Symphony, | 
which proves to be a sort of Dutch 
Blue. Its fr 


Ao - 
ag 


mentary melodies are fresh and 


grateful, its rhythms very often! 


suggestive of American and South 


American jazz idioms, its instru- 
mentation clever. Unexpected and 


Ingenious 


throughout. Kor the 


first half all this maintains the 


Interest and even 
then this Duteh composer b 
to bear down with more 
pressure until 110 men (not 
mention one jitf] 
Narps at Once If you can gra 
such a seene) are DbUSY trvine 
make the walls | umb 
down. 


COMmeC 


Milhaud’s piece also has its fi 


moments, but here again, as 
ar . 8 . v ¥, : , 
[nat furious fugue for the br: 


* 
LA 


amuses, but 
CPINS 


and mor 


to 


e girl playing two 


Sp 


ty 
L © 


tumblin’ 


} ; 
i | 


> 
ii] 


[ne COMposer's Intent, which Is 10 


shock, startle and dismay. see; 
anything but . 
may be 


commendable 
argued that Stravins!] 


il 


iis 


If 


attempts the same thing in th 


‘ -_ rr ' 
the Savage choral outbursts i; 


st. John Passion, but not on) 
the purpose more honestly C 
celved but the means more t? 
artistic, 

AS for Mr. Schuman’s 


eacre, and that Bach does it 
? 


Third 


A , 


iS unquestionably a splendid sym- 


phony, though a work squeezec¢ 


ou by sheer intellectual effort 
nat Makes incredible demands on 
he performers (there are pass- 


ages no living musician can pha 
but there were passages in Bee 
thoven that couldn’t— 

In his day either). 

Mave a sort of dry, astringe) 
beauty that COmMmeES 10 the 1 ia 
especially in the chorale \fter 
this, however, Mr. Schuman Ys id 


Be 


NOW Many notes he can cram in- 
LO a bar to come to a conclusion 
lnat for sheer racket p maine n+ 
equalled in the literature so Se 
| How kFuropean audiences which 
nave the disarming capacity to 
boo loud enough to drow n out Myr 
schuman’s own finale. are AB rg 
(0 teel about all this ] sitinly cay 
not imagine, But they pana 
laul to agree on 1. lant thi tae: 
ton Symphony can play loud and 


. that the men of the Piha estoy 
are wizards of technical] virtuo 
sity. In the middle of al} ¢] | 
must be remarked stood : 
Monteux, as solid. 3 .cal 


WSs. if 
Pierre 
aS calm. as un- 


ruffled as | ; 
” a as a poodle being judged 
C ‘p CSt in the Show p . 
at 01 the final concert of the 
wren next week Mr. Munch wil] 
~Bghe us a preview of his European 
a Peleg With works of Barber 
Iston, Honegger, PDebiec ) 
Ravel, ete a 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Pierre Monteux, who wil] accom- 
pany the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra to Europe, conducting there six 
of its scheduled 15 concerts, is at 
the helm in Boston this week, pre- 
senting a program that is largely a 
preview of one that he will con- 
duct in Paris on May 8. Immediately 
upon winding up his 17-year term 
in San Francisco, Mr. Monteux flew 
to Boston to take over the re- 
nearsals for this week’s concerts 
The program in question consists 
of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony 
the Third Symphony of Holland’s 
Willem _Pijper, the Second Suite 
from Milhaud’s music to “Protee” 
and the Third Symphony of Wil- 
liam Schuman. (In Paris Stravin- 
sky’s “Rite of Spring,” will replace 
the Mozart Symphony.) 

The Pijper Symphony was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Monteux and he con- 
ducted its initial performance in 
Amsterdam in 1926. If the Ssym- 
phony had been written by an 
American one might’ find it 
Characteristic of certain musical 
tendencies in this country. There 
IS a considerable reliance upon the 
JazZ idiom, syncopations and al] 
that, and much of the music might 
be described as impudent. It is all 
pleasant enough to listen to but on 
a single hearing a good deal of it 
seemed to go in_ong eam a out 
‘he other. K&*/Y-5 2 Pot 
alk ag more distinctive work is 
a ilhaud Suite that Mr. 
Monteux himself introduced to us 
in 1921. In those days this music 
might well have seemed daringly 
unconventional. Today, in spite of 
certain riotous touches, such as 
ihe opening section of the Fugue 
scored entirely for wind in- 
struments, the music is almost 
orthodox. The Pastorale and Noc- 
turne have an almost classic re- 
straint, In the finale one finds an 
intriguing resemblance to the 
Ritual Fire Dance from Falla’s 
Love, the Socerer.” It is strange 
that this highly entertaining suite 
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should have been so long in reach- 
ing its second Boston performance. 
Trnat of yesterday was brilliant in 
the extreme. 

The Boston Symphony is taking 
three American pieces to Europe: 
the Schuman Third, Barber’s Over- 
ture to “The School for Scandal” 
and Piston’s Toccata, and Mr. 
Munch will conduct the two last- 
named at next week’s closing con- 
cert, Indeed, that entire program 
is the one with which the orches- 
tra will open its European tour 
on May 6. The Schuman S;mphony, 
to stick to that for the moment, 
was an excellent choice. It is an 
individual and powerful work, a 
bit on the academic side, with its 
Passacaglia, Chorale, Fugue and 
Toccata, but its scholarship is not 
oppressive. The performance of 
yesterday struck me as an ex- 
tremely satisfactory one. In fact, I 
am ready to proclaim Mr. Mon- 
teux an ideal interpreter of modern 
music. He does not inject into it 
a false emotionalism and _ senti- 
mentality; his rhythmic sense is 
superb, as is his feeling for struc- 
ture and for contemporary orches- 
tration. In short, he keeps modern 
music distinctly in its own frame. 
As he showed us last season and 
in the early part of this and again 
in the Mozart symphony yesterday, 
Mr. Monteux is no less master of 
the classic style. Nor do the roman- 
tics elude him. A good conductor 
when he was here from 1919-’24, he 
has develoted into a great one. 


Monteux Directs Modern 


Scores at Symphony 

By CYRUS DURGIN 
Pierre Monteux again is a guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this week, a fact most 
pleasant to relate. His visit serves 
the double purpose of spelling Mr. 
Munch between the arduous labors 
of last week’s “St. John” Passion 
and next week's final concerts, ana 
of providing opportunity to work 
up some of the modern scores which 
Mr. Monteux will conduct on the 


orchestra’s European tour next 
month. ty ~/7 ~? 2. 5Gte 
That is y three out the four 


pieces which make the program of 
yesterday afternoon and tonight are 
modern music. They are the Third 
Symphony by Willem Pijper, new 
to Boston; the Second Suite from 
Milhaud’s score for the ‘“‘Protee” of 
Paul Claudel, and the Third Sym- 
phony by William Schuman. The 
list begins with Mozart’s “Jupiter” 


Symphony. This is indeed a heavy 
concentration of relatively new 
music, and the conservatives could 
be heard grumbling in the Sym- 
phony Hall corridors a minute after 
'yesterday’s concert had ended. 

| But to my way of thinking each 
‘of the three scores is attractive and 
‘substantial, and not least among 
ithem is the Schuman Symphony, 
‘whose rousing final chords drew 
some hardy cries of “Bravo.” As 
time goes on, you can hear Schu- 
man’s work in better perspective, 
and the effect is altogether favor- 
able to the work. Probably it is too 
long, and a little pretentious and 
academic in its formal layout. But 
the piece has melodic invention, 
and rhythmic liveliness; the har- 
monic texture and the ‘coring are 
those of a man whose learning, 
while considerable, does not stifle 
emotion. : 

How much water has gone ove 
the musical dam in 30 years! It 
seems incredible that Milhaud’s 
waggish but cleverly contrived 
pieces for the satirical play of 
Claudel started a scandalous uproar 
of Paris in 1920. Today the idiom 
seems even a little tame, certainly 
nothing to get excited about, Com- 
pared to some of Milhaud’s later 
music. the “Protee’’ score is gail 
innocuous. To my ears it makes 
notably relaxed and_~ enjoyable 
listening 

There is a quality of flippancs 
about the Third Symphony  0i 
Willem Pijper, a Hollander wh* 
died in 1947 at the age of 53. Prob: 
ably that derived from the period 
in which it was written: 1926. But 
Pijiper himself appears to have 
been what today is called a “char- 
acter,” strongeminded, perhaps a 
touch eccentric musically. His quo. 
tation on the score, from the 
Aeneid. and translated as “if |! 
cannot influence the powers above, 
[ will move the powers of Hades, ’ 
suggests that Mr. Pijper did artisti- 
cally as he pleased. Or, as my com- 
panion observed: “There's a touch 
of nose-thumbing in that sym- 
phony.” 

Nonetheless, Pijper was a re- 
sourceful composer who knew Nis 
craft. The proportions are g004q, 
even if he does end with two ryth- 
mically dangling crisp chords. The 
dissonance is not too fierce, and all 
the way through there is an excel- 
lent sense of progress and inne} 
motion. The orchestration is that 
of an expert 

Well. there you have it. Next 
month it will be interesting to ob- 
serve how these pieces are received 
by European audiences. Whether or 
not they like the music, they are 
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Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 18, at 


2:15 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 19, at 8:30 o’clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conductin g 


ogy, , SRE eee .Symphony in C 
I. Allegro vivace 
Il. Andante cantabile 
IIl. Menuetto: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


major, “Jupiter” (K. 551) 


Pe Bee kee, ) 
J LPeTP OSAP OPENS CEA tone ee oe es OOS NG. & 


Allegro — Molto adagio — Molto allegro 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


MILHAUD.......... Suite No. 2 from the Music to Claudel’s ‘‘Protée’”’ 
I. Ouverture | 

II. Prélude et Fugue 

III. Pastorale 

IV. Nocturne 


V. Finale 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN ..... V . T 
tect ee eee esses eeseeees..-oymphony No. 3 


(In two parts, and four movements) 
I, a. Passacaglia . Fugue 


II. a. Chorale . Toccata 
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bound to be impressed by the super- 
lative performance by Mr. Monteux 
and his orchestra. 


Pijper, Milhaud, Schuman 


For Symphony Hall Concert: 


By Harold Khogers 


A week ago Pierre Monteux ! 


conducted the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its final con- 
certs of the season, bringing to an 
end his 17-year tenure as its mu- 
sical director. But the noted 
Frenchman is in no sensé retired. 
He flew at once to Boston where 
he began rehearsals for the pro- 
grams by the Boston Symphony 
that he will conduct in May at 


the arin {19 Cultural rm 
in Paris. 4=-{9 ~ ¢° , wp ade, 

The 4-17 ie week end at 
Symphony Hall, under Mr. Mon- 
teux’s baton, feature three works 
that he will conduct in Paris on 
May 8 at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées. These works are Pijper’s 
Symphony No. 3, Milhaud’s Suite 
No, 2 from the Music to Claudel’s 
“Protée,” and William Schuman’s 
Symphony No. 3. 


Mr. Monteux opened the Sym-| 


phony Hall program yesterday 


with a finished reading of Mo-. 
gart’s final symphony, the “Jupi- 


ter” in C major. On the Paris 
program, however, the Mozart 
will be replaced by Stravinsky’s 
“Tre Sacre du Printemps,” the 
masterpiece that Monteux intro- 
duced to the world in Paris in 
1913 at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysees. 
| ee Ae 


Mr. Monteux told members of 
the press this week that he 
wouldn’t ordinarily build a pro- 
gram like this, but that he had 
io in preparation for the Euro- 
pean concerts. We asked him 
about William Pijper (which Mr. 
Monteux pronounces as “Pay- 
per”), and he told us that Pijper 
was a leading Dutch composer 
who passed on in 1947, 

He said that after becoming 
the regular conductor of the Am- 
sterdam Conzertgebouw in’ 1929 
(a post he held 10 years), he 
asked his Dutch colleagues who 
their leading composers were. 
hey gave him the names of sev- 


eral who were of an older gci- 
eration, 

“But don’t you have any 
younger men?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, there’s that crazy man 
Pijper,” they replied. 

“Ah!? exclaimed Mr. Monteux, 
“That’s the man I want to meet!” 

The resulting friendship must 
have proved valuable, for Pijper’s 
Third, composed in 1926, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Monteux. He played 
it first in America in 1926 with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra: the 
performances this week end are 
the first for Boston, 


ae Sa 

While it is a rather slight work, 
it is thoroughly entertaining, very 
theatrical, and often gives the 
impression that the composer may 
have been something ol a Duten 
Gershwin. Perhaps this effect 15 
provided by the occasional 
soupecon of a dance rhythm—a 
fox-trot in the Allegro, a tango !n 
the Molto adagio, and the sharply 
blazing rhythms of the final Molto 
allegro. 

Certain dance-band elements 
aye included in the scoring—a 
tenor saxophone, tambourine, cas- 
tanets, mandolin, and piano four 
hands. Pijper makes much use of 
polytonality and gains his last 
stimulating climax by piling up a 
great mountain oi rhythmic and 
melodic figures. Yesterday. Mr. 
Monteux held the reins taut 
for electric effect. 

The Milhaud “Protée” Suite has 
much color, provided mostly by 
splashy areas of brass. Not only 
were his lyrical melodies capti- 
vating; his rhythms, too, were 
constantly intriguing—the three- 
three-two beat of the Pastorale, 
and the five beat of the Nocturne. 


ee WORE a 


But the audience reaction to the 
“Drotée” was rather cool. The 


Schuman Third won a salvo of. 


bravos from the gallery, however, 
though it appears to be even less 
accessible than the Milhaud, It’s 
a potent piece of writing, bound 
extremely tight. A good combina- 
tion of scholarship, emotion, and a 
true American style. It took the 
first award of the Critics’ Circle 
of New York for 1942. It had been 
written a year earlier and dedi- 
cated to Serge Koussevitzky. 
Here again Mr. Monteux dem- 
onstrates his amazing: ability to 
conduct contemporary works, and 
it is heartening to know that he 
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oston Symphony 


Orchestra in Paris 
Life Dream of 


By RUTH LANGDON 
PARIS—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has 7 
legend in France for severa 
decades. This legend will be- 
come a reality for Parisians 1n 
Mav thanks to the unflagging 
efforts of Russian-born, a 
States composer Nicolas Na vid 
kov who feels that dete ggarem 
have not enly produced ar 
scrapers, jazz and re a 
erators but one of the wol d's 
finest playing instruments — 
namely, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. # 26.5 2 , 4 
Nabokov. one-time re of ~ 
ay and Shostakovite 1, is ¢ 
contd of the “Masterpieces tbc: 
20th Century” festival to be ive 
this Spring in Paris. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conaucte at 
Tories Munch and parse Deonene, 
sive three concerts here as a 
vi a ify sche 5 a gah 
this month-long festival - ba + 
drama art, literature, “geri td 
and music which is aimed e for ol 
ing the attention of the world n 
the cultural achievements by free 
men during the last 50 years. 
x* *« * , 
When I visited Nabokov bt his 
“Congress for Cultural Free ogg 
office off the Cee 
- day, he confessec at 
“gg Be Boston orchestra come £0 
Dovene had heen a ~ ee benny 
| ti ar - 
that the practica 
ne for the voyage aeve been 
iving him a large headache, 
So i chausted,” 
“Quite frankly, I am exhausted, 


Russian-Born Composer 


ear told nit 
rear-o!] composer 1 
the 49-year-old 


through his 


a :Y oO a hand , , 


srev hair and over ‘edie 
aed “You see, we had to be su 
that all 104 members oft the Sener’ 
tra really wanted to come to esa " 
Nothing is ever done by decree 7 
the organization, only Kt A ices 
] ston Board wou dn _budge 
ter ae was sure there was real 1n 
terest here. He as 
The problem of transp narod 
icklish one. Nabokov expl ned 
The members of the O1 — ha 
not travel by alr. ng bag “uci 
urv liner, the “Tle yey ag te , Fis 
take care of this prob wight yy 
tic but the hercu diay 
‘ope which has been p cyoapr adh 
owe aftad they land on May 9 
have to be by train. EN 
Nabokov reeled off directa 
tra’s back-breaking t re a a 
itinerary with some wey Bel 
easiness—‘“three concerts g Bie “ 
two in is eag ow py POO edna 
Germany for United States oN 
a in Italy’s industrial Soe 
poeibly one fea French Fone 
ial city like 2, possibly 0 
Se biin and one in leer 
It is only natural eos! keane 
should be the Boston ore on tle 
f Li stop. The strong musica ee 
salihew Boston and eran o- 
sb rious to those interested i! 
ob. ee ‘of the great Orchestra. cm 
" @aarion Munch, its ah ah SO 
ductor, was born in wins ms: 
Serge Koussevitzky s ont Bsn 
French nationality, a eS spa 
teux, its conductor fro , oo ay 
1924 was born in Paris a age te 
man Henri Rabaud sae ne Bao 
orchestra for one yeal nee st 
feyx’s time. Twenty membdé 


tation 18 a 


Paris 


the orchestra today, now United 
States citizens, were originally 
French. 

For sentimental reasons perhaps. 
Monteux, present conductor of the 
San Francisco Orchestra, will con. 
duct. the Boston group in an inter- 
pretation of Stravinsky's “Sacre dy 
Printemps” in its second Paris eon- 
cert on May 8 at the Champs-Ely- 
sees Theatre. 


~*~ *« * 


Exactly 39 years ago to the day, 
Monteux conducted the Stravin- 
Sky classic for the first time at 
the same theatre. It caused a riot 


then. For some curious reason 
o0 members of the audience 
Stripped their clothes from their 
backs during the Performance. 
No one predicts that it will have 
a similarly electrifying effect this 
Spring. 


~ k * 


In coming to Europe, the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra will be a 
trump card in what is expected to 
be a trenchant Western propagan- 
da program. 


Nabokov, who winces at the word 


propaganda,” expresses it this 
way: 


“We want ta show the world that 


Western culture has been rich and 
Vital and meaningful as a sort of 
Challenge to the criticism that our 


arts are a symbol of 3 decadent 
society.” 


The composer. is careful not to 


mention any specific country in con 
nection with this criticism but one 
Zets a rather shrewd idea that he 
IS referring to Russia. 


A much-quoted remark made by 


Nabokov jin Berlin recently where he 


attended a meeting of the R.I.A S 
(Radio in American sector) Or- 
chestra crystallizes the composer's 
feeling towards his native land 


At the conference he met some 


British, American and Russian 
journalists, and one of the Russians 
said; 


x* * + 
“America will be a wonderful 
country after the revolution.” 
Said Nahckov: “Maybe; but then 
so will Russia.” 


will present this major American 
Symphony when the orchestra 
S0es to Europe, It carries an emo- 
tional impact that wilt surely 
Srow stronger as the public be- 
comes educated to Schuman’s 
acerb idiom, 


Schuman, who is the president 
of the Jujlliard School of Music 
in New York City, constructed his 
Third in two parts, each of which 
has two movements. The first part 
is made up of a Passacaglia and 
Fugue; the second of a Chorale 
and Toccata. 

Unusual sonorities are gained, 
as well as mounting climaxes, by 
the successive statements of the 
passacaglia theme on ascending 
halt steps. Schuman not only 
offers some brilliant fugal Writing 
in the Fugue section: he again 
employs a rippling fugato treats 
ment for the Toccata, the rhythm 
for which is established in un- 
usual Manner first by the snare 
drum. This finale mounts to a 
dizzy race that is something of a 
gallep, a battle, and a song of vice 
tory. Mr. Monteux brings it into 
the home stretch with flags flying, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The concert yesterday afternoon 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was noteworthy for three reasons: 
It was the final concert of the 
1951-52 season: it marked the first 
appearance of the New England 
Conservatory Chorus with the 
Symphony; and the program is te 
be repeated as the initial per- 
formance at the Paris Opera on 
May 6, to open the first European 
tour in the 7l-year history of our 
world-famous orchestra. After to- 
night’s repeat performance, the 
104 musicians wil] leave by plane 
and boat to participate under the 
auspices of the American Commit- 
tee of the Congress of Cultural 
Freedom in the Exposition of Arts 
to be held tn Paris from April 30 
to June 1, ‘t~ - “a 2 

The program inclu es two works 
by contemporary composers, Same 
uel Barber and Walter Piston. 
The former’s overture. “The School 
for Scandal,” a Pleasant enough 
composition, in which the brasses, 
not to mention the woodwinds, are 
tempered to ‘refined Gallic sensi- 
bilities. Mr. Piston’s “Toccata,” 
dedicated incidentally to Mr, 
Munch, a finely wrought essay in 
the baroque Manner, will whe 
doubtedly delight the cultural capi- 
tal of Europe as it evidently hag 
the cultural Hub of the universe, 
But if these are intended as our 
musical representatives at a kind 
of assembly of the nations, their 

flawless cosmopclitanism is to be 
deplored; for while they are 
smooth, well-mannered, and gomme 
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an end—the Boston part of it, that ee 
is. Musically and otherwise, this 

has been an eventful season. Some 
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il faut, they do not speak with a 
distinctly American aczent. 

The remainder of the program 
lists works by three 20th century 
French composers: Honegger, De- 
bussy and Ravel. Symphony No. 2 
by Honegger, for string orchestra 
wa trumpet obligato, is an ap- 
pealing, Work in three movements, 
Compose during the occupation, 
the first tadvémMent expresses the 
mood of frustration and despair, 
the second movement becomes 
meditative, while the third ex- 
presses the renascencé’ of faitti in 
existence, culminating in a solemn. 
chorale for trumpet and string 
at the end. 

Mr. Munch read Debussy’s “La 
Mer” in the familiar manner, with 
a great deal of underplaying until 
the end, which becomes brassy and 
a trifle hectic. Undoubtedly his 
countrymen will like it. 

Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chioe,” 
Suite No. 2, was brilliantly inter- 
preted. The orchestral coloring 
was exquisite, every line and every 
shade of expression elear as glass. 
The version we heard yesterday 
was that which used the optional 
chorus; usually the choral parts 
are presented instrumentally. And 
there is only one adjective for 
the New England Conservatory 
Chorus rendering of these gener 
ally omitted parts—stunning. Exe 
pertly trained by Lorna Cooke de 
Varon, the chorus dealt ~tapax bly 
with the odd intervals and very 
impressively with a erescendo com- 
parable to an orchestral fortissimo. 
On the wordless sound “Yah” this 
chorus achieved one of the most. 
beautiful effects ever heard in 
Symphony Hall. The collaborating 
orchestra and chorus should not 
wait another 71 years to be heard 
in concert. 

Bon Vovage to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

TUCKER KEISER. 


Boston Symphony Ends 


71st Season Brilliantly 
By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch conducted the last 
Friday afternoon concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall yesterday. The pro- 
gram, like that conducted by Pierre 
Monteux as guest a week ago, was 


a preview of some of the music 
the orchestra will play in Europe 
next month. It began with Samuel 
Barber’s Overture “The School for 


Scandal,” and included Honegger's 
Symphony No. 2, for. strings; Wal- 
ter Piston’s. Toccata; “La Mer,” by 
Debussy, and the Second Suite from 
Ravel’s Ballet, “Daphnis et Chloe.” 

With the repetition of this pro- 
gram tonight, the 7list season of 
this orchestra will have come to 
an end—the Boston part of it, that 
is. Musically and otherwise, this 
has been an eventful season. Some 
glorious music-making has been 
heard, from Mr. Munch and other 
great men of the baton. 

The season has seen Mr. Munch 
afflicted by an unfortunate illness 
that kept him from the conduc- 
jor’s stand for three-quarters ol 
the concerts. It has seen his recov- 
ery and return, for which thanks 
are devoutly given. And now the 
season concludes with the mo- 
mentous departure of the Boston 
Symphony for its first visit to Eu- 
ropean countries. New vistas are 
opening for this musical glory of 
the United States, and a new chap- 


ter in its histpry.1s Zpguy to be 
written. ~9b-S and 

The orchestra leaves 6oston at the 
peak of its form. You could not 
imagine any of the pieces of this 
program better played than they 
were yesterday. The tonal richness, 
the fire of Mr. Munch’s propulsive 
conducting, the technical finesse, all 
were breathtaking. Honegger's 
Symphony, which expressively is 
concerned with the dark days ol the 
Nazi occupation of Paris, 1s a finely- 
wrought and substantial work, end- 
ing with a trumpet chorale which 
affirms faith in eventual freedom, It 
requires a highly-disciplined string 
body to perform it well. Yesterday 
the Boston strings were & marvel of 
grace, precision and clarity. 

Mr. Piston’s bright and expertly- 
written Toccata is unpretentious but 
very satisfying music. Composed for 
the 1948 American tour of the French 
National Orchestra, it was first per- 
formed here by that ensemble under 
Mr. Munch. But until yesterday it 
had not been done by the Boston 
Symphony. Mr. Piston received 
cordial applause, which he acknowl- 
edged from his place in the audience. 

I was especially interested in Mr. 
Munch’s reading of “La Mer.” Huis 
version had seemed unaccountably 
dry two years ago. But this time 
the. music was lush as well as gor- 
geously-colored. Furthermore, it was 
subtle in detail and spectacular in its 
over-all effect as a mood picture of 
the sea. 

Mr. Muneh used in the “Dephnis 
et Chloe” music the optional word- 
less chorus, sung by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory chorus. I! had 
never heard Ravel’s suite done that 
way before, and it must be said that 


"EY VENTY-FIRST SEASON | 
NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


Tw enty-fourth “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri. 25, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 26 


20, at 8:30 o'clock 


BARBER | 
Overture, “The Schoo] for Scandal” 


HONEGGER 

ens Symphony N ies 

li yint y No. 2, for String Orchestra 
II. Adagio mesto 


III. Vivace, non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


oe | To : 
(First performance at these concerts) ccala 


‘‘La Mer niet . > ‘ 
De l’aube a midi sur la mer » Three Orchestral Sketches 
Jeux de vagues 


Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


RAVEI 
Di ok dae ai ered tek Suite No. 2, “ | 
s . 2, “Daphnis et Chloé,” (wi 
1g > ’ ail A 1loé, witl ~ . 
Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale ( 1 chor us) 


New England Conservatory Chorus 
LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor 





the voices contribute a mysterious, 
other-worldly shimmer of sound that 
instruments alone cannot produce. 
“Daphnis et Chloe” has been recog- 
nized as one of the Munch re- 
creative masterpieces, with its) 
splendor of colors and its power of 
rhythm. So it went again yesterday. 
At the end, the conductor singled out 
that fabulous master of the flute,, 
Georges Laurent, for special atten- | 
tion in the farewell applause from | 
the Friday audience. | 


The Boston Symphony ore 
Munch conducting, £ave the 
of the 7lst season 1M Symphony 
terday afternoon. he assisting wks 
was that of the New England Conservatory, 
Lorna Cooke de Varon, director. The pro- 


vert Barber 

. School for Scandal..... 
Overture. No. 2 for strings.--- - Hone een | 
Toccata 


» 


“Baphnis 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The final symphony concert of 
the season was, 4s it should be, 
as attractive, as beautifully done 
and as satisfying as anyone could 
wish. Y~A 2 (den. 


It was especially interesting, 
too, for the fact that this pro- 
gram is the one the orchestra 
will make its European debut in 
in Paris on the night of May 6 
‘at the Opera House. No one can 


lof course predict the reactions 
lof the French public in this sort 
of thing, but it seems to me to 
‘contain all the elements to in- 
sure a very favorable reaction 
‘both as to the orchestral per- 


formance and the music itself. 


| The theme of the first orga’ 
is music of the 20th century an 

Ithis program contaims two excep- 
‘tionally fine American works, as 
\well as established favorites by 
‘Debussy and Ravel (who are heard 
ess often in France than might 
Ibe expected) and a superb. work 
for string orchestra by Honegger 
that, because of its triumphant 
assertion that occupied France 
would one day be free again, 
surely touches the French heart 


} 


more than ours. 


Samuel Barber's Overture, “The 
‘School for Scandal,” has long 
since entered the repertoire as 


and high spirits. Its second 
theme is especially grateful to 
hear, but the whole 1s. informed 
with wit and wry merriment and 
it is a technical whirlwind all 
the way through. : 

Much the same might be said 


of Walter Piston’s “Toccata,” re- 
ceiving its first performance at 


these concerts (it was composed 
for and first performed by the 
Orchestra National de France). 
Its thematic material is a little 
drier, a little less forward than 
that in the Barber, but its tex- 
tures are cleaner, its mood is 
more serious, its character less 
pictorial, its textures leaner and 
more spare. It is, im fine, a 
splendid piece that goes right to 
its goal in a sure and telling 
fashion. 

For myself, were I in charge of 
anything, L think I'd omit either 
the Barber or the Piston in this 
program and do Copland’s Ap- 
palachian Suite instead. The Bar- 
her and the Piston have much 
in common, a little too much for 
the sake of real balance, while 
Copland’s suite, certainly one Ol 
the most beautiful works ever 
composed by an American, 1S In 
sharp contrast. Perhaps it is too 
long, but no program is too long 
‘f the music is there. 

Both “La Mer” and the second 
‘Daphnis and Chloe” suite are 
familiar fare at these concerts, 
and Mr. Munch's way with them 
is persuasive to the point of be- 
ing electrifying. The Ravel was 
‘especially interesting for the use 
‘in it of the New England Con- 
‘servatory chorus, which supplied 
the wordless melodic commen- 
tary on the scene. | Its part in 
the work 1s very brief, for 1t ap- 
pears only in the first and the 
final scene, and Ravel does not 
jnsist on its use for practical 
‘reasons. Yet it is plain to be 
‘seen that he knew exactly what 
‘he was doing in employing the 
‘human voice. It heightens the at- 
‘mosphere, conveys @ wholly new 
‘eolor and, in the closing moments, 
lends additional force and power 
to this stunning climax. <A brief 
word at this point for Georges 
‘Laurent’s performance of the ¢% 
‘tended flute solo in this work: it 
was exquisite, but then it always 
is. 


Munch Features 


Music 


To Be Played in Paris 


By Harold Rogers 


The seventy-first season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
comes to a close tonight with the 
twenty-fourth pair of concerts in 
the week-end series. Since the 
program is identical with the first 
one to be played by the orchestra 
at the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in Paris (on May 6 at 
the Opera House) it does not in- 
clude such traditional season- 
closers as the Beethoven Fifth or 
Ninth, or the Brahms First. 

It was devoted instead to twen- 
tieth-century music in keeping 
with the aims of the Paris expo- 
sition—to demonstrate that the 
past 90 years have produced a 
vital and valid list of artistic 
achievements in the free coun- 
tries of the world. 


«Ba 


Charles Munch has therefore 
chosen Barber’s Overture, “The 
School for Scandal’; Honegger’s 
Symphony No. 2, for String Or- 
chestra; Piston’s Toccata: De- 
bussy’s “La Mer”; and Ravel’s 
Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloe.” In the last number Ra- 
vel’s auxiliary choral parts were 
included, sung by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus as pre- 
pared by their conductor, Lorna 
Cooke deVaron. 

The Barber overture (1932), 
last perfornted at these concerts 
In 1950, again revealed itself as a 
brilliant piece of writing, witty 
and amiable, often explosively 
apropos. It will not only provide 
an exciting opening to the Paris 
concert, it will also offer much in 


the way of Ameri th i 
and style. rican scholarship 
‘he a 


In the Honegger Second we find 
the many threads of gripping ten- 
sion that become so tightly drawn 
- the Fifth. First heard in 

merica when ? , ¢ 
his own debut ms ee 
Symphony on Dec. 27, 1946 the 
Second “is apparently Honegger’s 


was heard earlier 
when Ernest Ansermet was guest 
conductor. vet its iridescent colors 


impression of occupied Paris j 
1941, the year of its conipesftian. 

Whatever the composer’s in- 
tentions, one can clearly sense the 
mood of unrest throughout—the 
suspenseful waiting and porten- 
tous agitation of the opening 
Molto moderato, the sighing and 
yearning of the Adagio mesto. the 
struggle and aspiration of the 
final Vivace non troppo, at the 
conclusion of which the trumpet 


sounds a chorale ivi °j 
umph. 4 *2 6-3 yeh : 
g! Like the fays of thé sun stream- 
ing to earth through a parting of 
storm clouds, the chorale sings 
eloquently of faith and victory 
Here is another example of Hon- 
egsers Mature period and fur- 
ther evidence that he is, along 
with three or four others, one of 
the great composers of today. 


ek onl 


Though Piston’s Toccata was 
given 41 performances when Mr. 
Munch took the Orchestre Na- 
tional de France on its American 
tour in 1948, it was heard at 
these concerts for the first time 
yesterday. Here again we witness 
the composer’s talent for trench- 
ant statement, unity of form, and 
an original style set forth in con- 
temporary colors. 

The lively toccata theme is de- 
veloped by means of an intriguing 
fugato, It is relieved by a slower 
lyrical section that soon waxes 
boldly rhapsodic. The  toccata 
theme then returns for a snow- 
balling climax. It is gratifying to 


know that Mr. Piston will be rep- 


resented at the Paris exposition 
by this work; yet one canned help 
feeling that one of his symphonies 
would show American music to 
better advantage—his Third, for 
instance, 


ye ae 
Debussy’s “La Mer.” of course, 
this season 
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6 at the Paris Opera House. This 
event will be honored by the pres- 
"ence of President Vincent Auriol, 
“State, diplomatic, civic and social 


sisting leaders, with the National Guard 
lak of Honor of the Republic of 
i France in attendance. This and a 
second exposition corieert which 
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included. Mr. Munch first gave us 
this version last summer at the 
Berkshire Music Festival. It is 
even more exciting when heard 


Pierre Monteux will conduct at 
Paris’ Theatre des Champs-Elysees 
on May 8 will be devoted to 20th 


within four walls where the ee 7-32 : . 
‘voices can ring to better effect, Mr. Monteux’s prograf will wit- 
"Mr. Munch whipped the dithy- ness a historical recreation: a 
‘ramb into a frenzy of dramatic performance of Igor Stravinsky's 
‘motion—a_ stimulating climax, Ml du Printemps” (Rite of 
certainly, to a season. pring) almost 39 years after he 


: introdu | ‘ 
Bon voyage a Paris, Messieurs! work aes s re Re ca making 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 4, at 3:00 o'clock 


Boston Symphony F lies 
Today tor France 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Charles Munch, will make its European debut at the 
Paris Opera House on May 6. 

‘Yesterday the orchestra completed its Boston season 
and today a large contingent will leave Logan Airport by 
a special chartered Air France Lockheed Constellation for 
the flight to Paris. The remainder of the group will sail oe 

April 28 on the Ile de France. ; : is pts 
The next day the orchestra en- - Allegretto 


trains for The Hague, Holland, Ill. Allegro marcato 
where Munch will conduct on : 
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Symphony No. 5 


“The orchestra will play for the 
month-long Exposition of the Arts 
sponsored by The Congress for 


CH May 10. On May 11, under Mr. 
Cultural Freedom, whose theme is | 
the vitality of intellectual and Monteux, who often has led the 


Tine celebrated Amsterdam Concertge- 
grag cet oo veurs by tay fields y ooal it will perform in Amster- 
, op S : q , am. “ . . . 
fon Bt raga ne age og go Bn The Boston Symphony will visit 


mre | | Strasbourg, Mr. Munch’s birth- ‘Cc “< . . . ; ia 3 
fy sooner Mess” tented Cy a ines. May 17. There the conductor ‘TCHAIKOVSKY ... -Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Pathétique,” Op. 74 
Julius Fleischmann of Cincin- served as violinist in the Stras- I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
nati, is providing funds from Bets eine aaa gre ont rng othe iI. Allegro con grazia 
‘vate phils to send the ee bail : Ree 
104-1 ceiver cousicsl aggregation § concert in that city will be at LI. Allegro molto vivace 
‘abroad. Other American partici- the Free Europe University In IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
pants in the Paris Exposition will Exile, and will be broadcast. sy 
‘be the New York City Ballet Com- arrangement with Radio Free 
‘patiy and c ue Tgor Stra- Europe, and through Voice o1 
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moods with shimmering lightness 1949, will lead the symphony in BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
in the “Jeux de vagues,” and the its initial concert abroad on May 
“Dialogue du vent et de la mer” 6 at the Paris Opera House. This aoe 2 . 
swirled gustily. : event will be honored by the pres- : oundaay Concerts 

The optional choral parts to ence of President Vincent Auriol, | OER Gt” | Dene aay eee 
Revel’s “Daphnis et Chloé,” con- svate, diplomatic, civic and social 

’ 
sisting of vocalization on the syl- leaders, with the National Guard 
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lable “ah,” add immensely to the of Honor of the Republic of | SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON ogee | 
effectiveness of the score, though France in attendance. This and a 4 ‘PEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE 
they are never missed when not second exposition coneert which : 
included. Mr. Munch first gave us Pierre Monteux will conduct at 
this version last summer at the Paris’ Theatre des Champs-Elysees 
Berkshire Music Festival. It is on May 8 will be devoted to 20th 
even more exciting when heard Century European and American 

. . 1 i . 
within four walls where the sUSIC. <2/-32 
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voices can ring to better effect. Mr. Monteux’s prograf will wit : fs mY A P re 
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ramb into a frenzy of dramatic Rene ance, Of igor Stravinsky's : 

motion—a_ stimulating climax, S acre du frintemps (Rite of 
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Bon voyage a Paris, Messieurs! work in the same theatre. 
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Boston Symphony F lies peel eee ee 


Today tor France 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Charles Munch, will make its European debut at the DEETHOVEN Overture to “1 ed 
Paris Opera House on May 6. : Oo Leonore’ No. 3, Op. 72 
Yesterday the orchestra completed its Boston season 
and today a large contingent will leave Logan Airport b) 
a special chartered Air France Lockheed Constellation for HONEGCER 
the flight to Paris. The remainder of the group will sail : aiden” ciety ice canan ee ee Symphony No. » 
April 28 on the Ile de France. . Grave 
TI xt d the orchestra en if. Allegretto 
ak ii tne will nlew . The next day the orchestra en- c 
The orchestra will play fo the trains for The Hague Holland. III. Allegro marcato 
month-long Exposition of the Arts Teens , hevinela All conduct on 
sponsored by The Congress tor nt samy ed mee M1 ‘ de . Mr 
Cultural Freedom, whose theme is May 10. On May é rig d hed 
the vitality of intellectual and Monteux, who often has /e@ et ten 
artistic achievement by free men celebrated Amsterdam Concertge- INTER™M 
in the past 50 years in the fields rnb it will perform in Amster- 
of music, ballet, painting and Gam, re Ape: mere 
other air forms. The Exposition we Bomon Abs birth: : in 
Committee on the Congress rt banca 7. There the conductor LP CHAIKOVSKY . . . Symphony No. 6 in B minor 
American affiliate, headed by place, May 1/. There the ¢ | > minor, 
; c ; 4 Te oo. a we Reali Mh ; Stras- | 
Julius Fleischmann of Cincin- toch ng ae nny pal pe eh 4 the [. 
nati, is providing funds from pri- Hlerc, Soar agg A uiteey, whe il. Allegro con erazia 
vate philanthropy to send the Strasbourg Bae ~gilt IT] Alleor sight 
104-member musical aggregation concert in that city will be af. rie egro molto vivace 
abroad. Other American partici- the Free Europe University In IV. 
pants in the Paris Exposition will Exile. and will be broaccat& oy : 
be the New York City Ballet Com- arrangement with Radio i ree 
pany and conductors Igor Stra- Europe, and_ through Voice 
vinsky and Bruno Walter. America facilities to Russia #4 
Visits are planned to 13 cities gett im Vcceaetiniees i 
in six countries. : se: are 
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“Pathétique,” Op. 74 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo 


Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWo 
.Symphonic Piece from ‘Rédemption” 
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INTERMISSION 
Allegro non troppo 


.““Bacchus et Ariane,’”’ Ballet, Second Suite, Op. 43 


Fifth Program 


Andante moderato 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 30, at 3 
Allegro giocoso 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


{ 
I. 
ITT. 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON 


: : 


9° 


d by Ottorino Respigh1) 
“Mathis der Maler 
hias the Painter’) 
s Merry Pranks, 
.in Rondo Form 


“Matt 


( 


.Symphony, 
-Till Eulenspiegel’ 


-Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
after the Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner 


(Orchestrate 


Allegro maestoso assai 
(Played without pause) 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 3 in A minor, “Scottish,” Op. 56 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Second ‘Program 


Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato 


Vivace non troppo 


Adagio 
IV. Allegro vivacissimo; 


I 
Il. 


III. 
Temptation of St. Anthony 


Angelic Concert 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, al 3:00 o’clock 
Entombment 


STRAUSS... 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON 
FIINDEMITH....--- secs eerste 


MENDELSSOHN . . . 
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SEVENTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO 


eyixth “Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 20, at 3:00 o’clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Allegro con brio 
Andante 
Poco allegretto 

. Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Ouverture 
Prelude et Fugue 
Pastorale. 
Nocturne 


Alborada del Gracioso 


‘BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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By Harold Rogers 


Pierre Monteux is again lead- 
ing the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. He has returned for a 
second time as guest conductor 
since he guided the orchestra 
from 1919 to 1924; His absence 
from Boston was broken last sea- 
son when he made his first return 
to the Symphony Hall podium. 

For his concert last night he 
devoted the first half of the pro- 

to two Beethoven works— 
the “Coriolanus” Overture and 
the “Pastoral” Symphony—and 
gave over the second half to Stra- 
vinsky’s “Le Sacre du _ /_Prin- 
temps,” a masterwork he has 
been closely associated with since 


he conducted. its _19]3 Paris 
premiére, = 2: - $j 


His cite Bee of the Beethov 
works was superb. He empha- 
sized the dark drama of the 
overture by bringing the orches- 
tra in solidly on the resounding 
portentous chords. One marvels 
again and again at his conducting 
technique, his ability to hold the 
ensemble under the most sensi- 
tive control and to gain the 
greatest variety of effects with 
the greatest economy of means. 

+ s+ +b 

Those listeners who derive 
half their pleasure from a con- 
cert by watching the conductor 
may be disappointed in Mon- 
teux;: he certainly provides no 
side show. But those who prefer 
to concentrate entirely on the 
music will find that hg inter- 
poses no distractions. He will not 
allow himself to stand between 
the music and the listener. 

Under the Monteux baton the 


“Pastoral” emerged with the 


spontaneity of a first hearing. 
New freshets of inspiration con- 
stantly bubbled to the surface. 
With what harmonic simplicity, 
for instance, did Beethoven set 
down his “serene impressions on 


arriving in the country” for the 


opening movement! Yet the one-~- 


four-five-one patterns are over- 


laid with such eloquent super- 
structures that they can’t become 
tedious, Le mane 


proton in favor of the new flood 
of melody. Monteux’s perform- 
ance of the folk-dance scherzo 
‘urgently invited the listener to 
join the villagers in the fun. and 
the interrupting storm was mag-~ 
nificent in its fulminations. 

An abundance of exuberant joy 
then poured forth in the final 
‘Shepherd’s Song. Monteux gave 


‘us the best in Beethoven by let- 


‘ting Beethoven speak for himself, 
‘What more could a music lover 
desire when both composer and 
‘conductor = er axe ce 

4 


It is amazing how Stravinsky’s 


“Rite of Spring” becomes more 


conventional with the years and 


with added hearings. At first it 
would seem that the listener is 
crushed by the mountains of 
throbbing, elemental. sound; ‘and 
he generally carries away only 
the memory of the mountains. But 
“Le- Sacre” also has valleys— 
‘Placid oases of shimmering 
beauty. and evanescent poetry; 
and those who listen again and 
again will discover these val- 
leys and take delight in their 


riches. 


The performance last night did 


not equal that of the final Mon- 


_teux concert of last season. There 


‘were one or two false entries 


and several other portions that 
were ragged. But here again 
Monteux, conducting this titanic 
score from memory, let the music 
speak for itself. And to the de- 
| voted listener it has many beau- 
| tiful things to say. 
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Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, | 


Stravinsky ‘Rite’ in Program 


By Harold Rogers 
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1. Ouverture 
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Under the Monteux baton the 
“Pastoral” emerged with the 
spontaneity of a first hearing. 
New freshets of inspiration con- 
stantiv bubbled to the surface. 
With what harmonic simplicity, 
for instance. did Beethoven set 
down his “serene impressions on 
arriving in the country” for the 
opening movement! Yet the one- 
four-five-one patterns are over- 
laid with such eloquent super- 
structures that they can’t become 
tedious, 

And “by the brookside” in the 
Andante. what delightful ca- 
dences! They do not merely de- 
ceive: thev often skirt the issue 
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. II. Prelude et Fugue 
a | Ill. Pastorale 
: IV. Nocturne 
| Vv. Final 
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i ri i t in the Mendels- 
Michael Rabin, who will make his Boston debu | 
sohn Violin Concerto Tuesday evening with the Boston Symphony) 


Orchestra. 


If Michael Rabin’s performance 
last night were to be judged by 
either an applause-meter or by the 
highest musical standards, the 
answer would justifiably include 


such adjectives as superior, su- 
perb,. and perhaps superlative, — 
Symphony patrons, who were in 
their seats in spite of stormy 
weather outside, were amply re- 
warded when the 15-year-old 
New York violinist played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Ernest An- 
sermet was on the podium to con- 
duct the Boston ae egg oe 
chestra for Mr, Rabin’s_ Boston 
debut. /2 - ~$/ Arne) 
If Mr. Rabin’s* playing wanted 
anything, it was only the deeper 
inner emotion that is evoked by a 
mature individual. But otherwise 
he already has the _ technical 
equipment that many mature in- 
dividuals never attain. He has a 
tone that is rich, warm, strong, vi- 
‘brant, and full. His intonation. 


owing to the facility and accuracy 


of his fingering, is flawless. His 
bowing is graceful, his phrases 
beautifully drawn, and, what is 
more, he plays as if it were the 
easiest thing in the world. | 
With cherubic aplomb he sailed 


into the Allegro molto appassio- 
nato and struck off the cadenza 
with brilliance. The Andante sang 
away in Mendelssohn’s best style, 
and the final Allegro molto vivace 
had a scintillating dash. 


Mr. Rabin is the kind of a! 
prodigy (if we still must refer to] 


him as a prodigy) whose appear- 


ance in our concert halls is justi- | 
fied. It is not enough for a child! 


to be able to play better than 
other children of his own age, 
Such a child may impress an audi- 
ence, but if he cannot compete 
with the finest artists, he should 
not be presented to the public as 
a professional. Michael Rabin, 


however, can compete with the 
best. 


liard School of Music. 


Mr. Ansermet opened last 


night’s program with an intelli- 
gent and carefully delineated 
reading of the Brahms Variationg 
on a Theme by Haydn. After the 
Mendelssohn he fave an exquisite 
Performance of Fauré’s richly 
brocaded ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande” 
Suite and of Debussy’s Magnifie 
cent seascape, “La Mer.” These 
two were carried over from last 
week’s program in the Friday- 
Saturday series. 


The young artist gave his first 
arnegie Hall recital a year ago 
and appeared with’ the New York 
Philharmonic last month. Hig 
father is a Violinist with the New 
York Philharmonic, and hig 
mother, a Pianist, was for many 
years On the faculty of the Juile 


(Voted Conductor A cclaimed 
At Concert of Varied Works 


By Harold Rogers 


The piece had eight sections in 
all, but since the program didn’t 
say so, the audience last night in 
Symphony Hall had no way of 
Knowing. When Sir J homas 
Beecham, our noted guest con- 
ductor fron the British Isles, 
brought the fifth section to 2a 
rousing climax, the listeners quite 
naturally burst into applause. No 
matter how you looked at it, the 
piece was already quite long for 
any Handelian suite. J+ _¢ 

Only an occasional fidget from 
the tip of his baton, as he stood 
there with his back to the audi- 
ence, indicated what might have | 
been a state of annoyance. Then, 
apparently on a sudden impulse. | 
he called for the musicians to 
rise, The applause was stormier 
than ever. He turned to the 
listeners, took a bow, and with 
magnificent aplomb .made the 
following speech: Prova t 

“Ladies and gentlemen. Prr- 
haps, owing to some misunder- 
standing, some of you are under 
the, impression that we «have 
finished. I regret to inform you 
that we are not!” ' 

Whereupon, with renewed 
vigor, he played the remaining 
three sections. 





The piece in question was Sir 
Thomas’s own arrangement of 
music from Handel’s early opera 
(his second, produced in 1712) 


called “The Faithful Shepherd,” 
The eight sections, as listed on 
the label of a Columbia Master- 
works recording, are Introduction 
—Fugue; Adagio: Gavotte: Bou- 
ree; Musette; Minuet: Pastorale: 
Finale. (Sir Thomas recorded it 
with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra.) It was heard last 
night for the first time at these 
concerts. 

Sir Thomas's style of conduct- 
ing still includes an occasional 
backward fling of the heel, and his 
arms, of course. are eloquently 
rhapsodic. This is not to say that 
the eye is more intrigued than 
the ear—not at all. Sir Thomas 
turns out elegant music. One 
could not help seeing, as he played 
his Handel suite of dances, a 
series of tableaux in which care- 
free shepherds and shepherdesses, 
made of pink bisque and baroque- 
ly costumed, gamboled with no 
sheep in sight to interrupt the fun. 

Sir Bhomas then turned from 
Handel to the Sixth Symphony of 
Jean Sibelius, Finland’s great 
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of plangent brass chords. It is oc~ 
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In this symphony Sibelius, 
most constantly throughout ; 
four movements, exploits arg iied 
harmonious interval of the h oe 
But some of the short, > eho 
figures that he devised fo. " 
strings are repeated fal ye 
what one would normally ener 
thus creating an impatience 1n ae 
music that may be Pag by 
is *. I, for one, felt 1t. ‘a 
Mise the Sixth, in Sir hana A 
reading, blossomed beaut uU id 
within its economically cy 
tioned space (for it Is gig? 
ably tighter in form than Sy seve 
Sibelius’s larger works). The fine 


Allegro molto—something of Se 
Finnish “Ode to Joy’—was pa 


ticularly inspired, both in re 
composer’s conception and In 

conductor’s presentation, ou 
After the intermission | a 
Thomas played two short wor cs 
by Delius, both first porn 
ances at these Concerts. | SHese 
English impressionist works oe: 
titled “Summer Night on a 
River” and Marche oro we 
brought the program to a _ 
with Rimsky-Korsakov s Le 0d 
d’Or” Suite, after which a pro- 
longed ovation recalled him vad 
eral times to the stage. And oe 
Sir Thomas takes curtain ca s, 
he also takes his own ps pir 
time—a thoroughly charming at- 
‘ibute. va 
dines he will play a. too 
program for the rest of his ra 
ton engagement (Friday % or 
noon, Saturday evening, and ae 
day afternoon), the Delius 4" 
Rimsky-Korsakov works will - 
treated in greater detail in the 
review appearing Saturday. 


BYRON JANIS who will be the 


soloist in Beethoven's a i 
Piano Concerto with the . 
Symphony Orchestra next 
day eyvenme. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Munch Leads the Orchestra in 
Koussevitzky Memorial Here 
—— Mozart Work Offered 


_—~— 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Charles 
Muncn, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Concert in 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky, 

Masonic Funeral Music 

ge Fen eR Det bad be Honegger 

Symphony No. 6 Tehaikovsky 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Charles Munch opened the first 
New York concert of the season 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra last night in Carnegie Hall 
with the performance of Mozart’s 
Masonic Funeral Music Played in, 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky, for 
a quarter of a century the leader: 
of the organization upon which he| 
left so indelible an impression. Mr. | 
Munch asked that the audience 
lise after the music for a minute 
of silent tribute to the man anc 
sovereign artist who had served 
music so faithfully, 

But more of the concert ‘than 
this opening was a Koussevitzky 
memorial, The second perform- 
ance of the evening was of the last 
score commissioned by the Nata- 
lie Koussevitzky Foundation that 
Koussevitzky received before he 
died. He intended to play the 
work last summer at Tanglewood, 
but rather than delay presentation 
to the public, he passed it immedi- 
ately to Mr. Munch, who presented 
it here and in Boston last season. 

It is not easy to believe that 
the symphony, which is numbered 
Honegger’s Third, could have been 
presented with more devotion, or 
more effectively. It is not a score 
of the obvious sort, but a very se- 
rious work in highly individual] 


vein. The writing is entirely poly- 

tonal. The music of the first part 

is mystical], if not ecclesiastical, in 

a& way that curiously reminds one 

of Cesar Franck, though Franck 

would never have ind lged ip these 
idioms. / “/6 rf “fen 

There is a further for al re- 

semblance to Franck’s Symphony 
in the mixture of the scherzo and 
the andante elements of the sec- 
ond movement of a three-move- 
ment form, This is academic de- 
tail. What is felt in the music ig 
a lofty and tragical spirit, solitary 
and intense. The highly dramatic 
finale ends enigmatically, as all 
the movements end, with the same 
mysterious repeated note, a D., 
This is music not to be lightly con- 
sidered, or dismissed with a cursory 
estimate on short acquaintance, As 
the years go by it may well prove 
to be one of the most significant 
creative tributes to the memory of 
the musician responsible for its 
existence. 

Mr. Munch ended with the 
Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony, which he gave a warm and 
nobly dramatic reading. It was 
an interpretation carefully propor- 
tioned in a way that served to 
make the more eloquent the mu- 
sic’s intensely emotional] utter- 
ance. What a symphony it is and 
how remarkably one’s realization 
srows, with repeated hearings, of 
its originality of form and matter, 
its shaking sincerity and flooding 
inspiration! 

It is the Sixth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, and the third of his 
symphonies that are widely played, 
and the first Symphony in which 
he fully found himself. And there 
is little in music history more “pa- 
thetic” than the untimely passing 
of so greatly gifted a master, who 
left so much unsaid. 
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‘Boston Symphony 


Season’s First Concert Here 
in Memory of Kousseviizky 


By Francis D. Perkins 
‘BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA = /,.1¢_ ¥1 Tul 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Conductor, Charles Munch; first New York 
concert of the season Wednesday night; pro- 
gram in memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 


Masonic Funeral Music (K. 477) 
Symphony No. 5 
Symphony No. 6 


The Boston Symvhony Orches- 
tra’s first concert of the season in 
Carnegie Hall was also its first) 
here since Serge Koussevitzky’s 
death last June, and Charles 
Munch and his musicians com-' 
memorated his eminent predeces- 
sor with an eloquently appropriate 
program. Mozart’s Masonic Fu- 
neral Music is a suitable memo- 
rial tribute to any great musician. 
The two symphonies which fol- 
lowed both had an association with 
Dr. Koussevitzky; the Honegger 
work was commissioned by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
and the ‘Tchaikovsky Pathetic 
Symphony was often played here 
by this orchestra during the quar- 
ter-century of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 

conductorship. Mr. Munch asked 

the audience to stand in silence 
after the performance of the 

Mozart work. 

Memorable playing and com- 
municative interpretation charac- 
terized the concert throughout its 
‘course. Mr. Munch evidently ad- 
mires Honegger’s fifth symphony, 
heard Wednesday night for the 
third time here in nine months. It 
deserves repetition, on its own mer- 
its as well as on the general princi- 
ple that any contemporary work of 


iconsequence should be given a 


expressive unity of the work as a 
whole, a contrast of stressful and) 
contemplative moods. 7 

The performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Pathetic Symphony called at-/ 
tention to the fact that its con-| 
tinuing appeal does not depend! 
solely on its immediate emotional 
persuasiveness, but on the merits 
of the music itself as a master- 
piece of individual tragic expres- 
sion. Mr. Munch’s interpretation 
was convincing, carefully wrought 
in dynamic, expressive and struc- 
tural detail, but also spacious and 
large in scale: its emotional force 
was undeniable and passion and 
tragedy were present, but not be- 
yond control. The orchestra’s play- 
ing observed its best standards of 
tone quality, clarity, balance and 
responsiveness in all three works 
xf this wel] chosen, coherent and 
2ontrasted program. 


FOSS PIANO SOLOIST 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


err rr re rrr 


He Introduces Own Concerto 


With Boston Symphony— 
Brahms Work Offered 


Pe ee et ere ene eee 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Charles 
Munch. conductor. Soloist: Lukas Foss, piano, 
Carnegie Hall. | 

Leonore Overture No 3.......+++s«9. Beethoven 

Piano Concerto No. 2 (New York 
premiere) 

Symphony No, 4 


The Concerto by Lukas Foss is 
a brand-new work. It received its 
world premiére in Europe last Oc- 
tober, was introduced to Boston 
last week, in Brooklyn on Friday 
and Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The score is dedicated to 


good chance of winning its way 
‘with its audiences; for the re- 
viewer, Wednesday’s second hear- 
ing gave a greater appreciation of 
its merits. These include inventive- 
ness, clarity of structure and scor- 
ing, a wide range of color and, in 
spite of the prevailing elegiac pur-, 
port of the music, emotional’ 
variety. There is pungent disso- 
nance, especially at the outset, but 
also lyricism and, along with the 


the memory 3 ser Kpusse- 
vitzky. _ on 3 tw. 

It Me ff: pr ed of a young 
composer still in the process of 
finding himself, torn between the 
necessity of being “modern” and 
the instinct to write in a post- 
romantic manner. What ensues is 
an uneasy compromise that is nei- 
ther exactly modern nor romantic. 

There is talent all through the 
music, even if Mr. Foss has not 
subdued his elements into a se- 


quential pattern. There is also a 
less agreeable type of the “wrong 
note” school of modernism togeth- 
er with a lack of pertinent melodic 
material. The first movement was 
peg te “r ype 9 itself because 

: asic lac 
wy of thematic nourish- 

Mr, Foss’ developments sou 
episodic, with a concentration ea 
motific fragments rather than. 
much of an attempt at architec. 
tural solidity. The last movement. 
started as one of those toccata-like 
kinetic affairs, with a touch of 
jazz, that all young modern com- 
posers turn out as competently 
(and as similarly) as a machine 
Chat makes ball bearings. 

Now that Mr. Foss has got this 
work out of his System, he should 
be all the better for it. “One hopes. 
that he will again concentrate on 
— nny is expressive of him- 
seit as well as 
er surround him. ico aan 

He played his Concert 
skill that one has sammbcAb euphes 
Of him asa pianist, and Mr. Munch 
worked very well as partner to the 
sole role. In the more. familiar 

eethoven and Grahms works. the 

conductor adhered to his norm 

| Mr. ch does not care ‘too 
much about the details if his con- 
ception of the line emerges It 
did, yesterday, with urbane and 
civilized results. Mr. Munch's 
Brahms is rather a citizen of the 
| api hey the’ bourgeois from 
conductors. eee He rye 


By Arthur Berger 


SOSTON SYMPHONY 
CARNEGIE HALL 


rent conductor, Pierre Monteux. Concert 
pronesday night. with the following program: 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifa]’’ Wagner 
moernts from Act I (‘Le Martyre de Saint 
yy there ): The Court of the Lilies; Dance 
Dees ns and Finale Debussy 
ybrea Cn Rhine Journey: 
meruns’’) rom Goetterdaem- 


‘“‘Gigues’’: i  ~oee Sy 
‘“Tannhaeuser’’ Overture .." Bas aan Ween 
Monteux and Bostonians 


For his guest appearance her 
with the Boston Symphony teak 
tra Wednesday night, Pierre Mon- 
teux devised a program that see- 
sawed curiously to and fro be- 
tween Wagner and Debussy. In 
view of Debussy’s articulate anti- 
Wagnerism, the «Carnegie Hal] 
audience might have anticipated 
an evening of stark and welcome 
contrasts. But Debussy’s outcry 


against Wagner was much like 
the outcry of the son against the 
domineering influence of the fa- 
ther, Try as he did to throw off the 
influence, there was the basic prin- 
ciple of color and atmosphere music 
that in some way determined his 
Own Style, though he succeeded 
admirably in counteracting the 
Wagnerian grandiosity and ele- 
phantine proportions. 

How much Debussy still shared 
with his domineering musica] 
forebear became apparent from 
the amount of music whose main 
purpose Was to evoke and lengthen 
out mood. Both the “‘Parsifa]” Pre]- 
ude and the excerpts from De- 
bussy’s “Martyrdom of Saint Se- 
bastian” have a religio-mysticism 
wrought through Romantic nos- 
talgia toward archaic patterns of 
the Church modes. “Gigues” and 
“Jeux” of Debussy’s late years have 
a fiuid, ecstatic emotional content 
that is, in one sense at least, not 
far from the content of Daybreak 
and Siegfried’s Rhine J ourney, 

Since “Jeux” was the greatest 
rarity on last night’s list, it was 
the work for which I Wanted to 
reserve my acutest attention. But 
its qualities had been so much an- 
ticipated by what had preceded 
that its freshness was undermined. 
The performance under Mr. Mon- 
teux’s direction had all the 


mastery of the orchestra and of 
French style that this veteran con- 
ductor has accumulated through 
the years and now holds at his 
command as readily as the ca- 
pacity to walk and breathe. But 
tne wisps of melody in “Jeux” 
elude one’s grasp so much in the 
Dillows of sound that perhaps it 
would have been appropriate to set 
them in relief a bit more-and to 
indicate the connecting tissue. 


In general, however, few con- 
ductors could have lent such dis- 
tinction to an evening devoted to 
sO oddly assembled a list. It was 
astonishing, too, how much Mr. 
Monteux, in his brief guest period 
with the orchestra, has trans- 
formed its sound and imposed his 
OWn appealing personality on it. 
The remarkably mellow results 
seem determined by the love and 
admiration he inspires in the 
players and by his own composure, 
which stems from his complete 
confidence in his own technique 


—_ 
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and uncommon kno vledge of the 
score. /2°/~>/ Ar(. 
Eitri Ret! BN 


Bach Aria Group 


The first concert this season of 
the Bach Aria Group took place 
Wednesday night and brought with 
it a much-needed change in mu- 
sical policy. In former years, the 
eroup concerned itself exclusively 
with presenting isolated cantata 
arias which, out of context, made 
little or no sense at all: and when 
the organization, realizing the in- 
appropriateness of the single aria 
plan, finally presented us with 
full-length cantatas, it clung to a 
host of vocal soloists who were 
quite unable to cope with the 
elaborate difficulties of Bach’s 


‘vocal lines. 

All this has now been changed. 
The evening’s soloists were none 
less than Erna Berger, soprano, 
and Marian Anderson, contralto; 
‘and the chamber orchestra and 
‘chorus was under the direction 
lof William Jonson. Other featured 
jartists included Norman Farrow, 
bass; Robert Bloom, oboe; Ber- 
inard Greehouse, cello; Maurice 
LWilk. violin. and Frich Itor Kahn, 
piano. The program listed the 
“wedding” Cantata, the sacred 
cantatas Nos. 54 and 187 and a 
sroup of solo airs. And everything 

about the execution of these works 

cave pleasure to mind, heart and 

ear. 
Miss Berger's rendition of the 
“wedding” cantata was a rare de- 
light. The vocal line lies a bit low 
for her and the endless phrases 
tended to stretch her supply of 
breath, but all the same there was 
beauty and sweetness to every 
measure she sang. Her top tones 
rang like a crystal bell, and she 
supplied, out of her storehouse of 
color, precisely the shades neces- 
sary to give meaning to Bach's 


secular idyll. 

Miss Anderson did not seem in. 
the best possible voice. Her tones 
throughout the range were neither 
steady nor pure, but they were, aS 
. usual, of such moving intensity 
i'that one was tempted to overlook 
| Miss Anderson’s ailments of the 
‘moment. It is enough to say that 
‘the contralto’s Bach is underlined 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN PROGRAM HERE 


Monteux Is Guest Conductor 
as Orchestra Plays Works 
by Debussy and Wagner 


with an expressive devotion SO sim~ 
iple and serene that one must 
‘search far to find its equal. 


A final word of praise for the 
chorus and orchestra, Mr. Farrow 
and especially Mr. Jonson, the con- 
ductor. The excellences which they 
provided must surely be counted 
among the bounties of the evening, 

J. 5S. 
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YMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Carnegie 


STON S 
BOSTON Pierre Monteux., 
Wagner 


Hall. Conductor, 
prelude to Pars 
Excerpts irom 

Sebastien 
Excerpts from 
Gigues: Jeux 
Overture to Tannhaeuser 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Pierre Monteux as guest 
leader, played a curiously assorted 
program last night in Carnegie 
Hall. This great musician, whose 
eclecticism 1S equalled by his in- 
terpretive insight, put before us 
in deliberately planned contrasts 
of the most extreme sort a series 
of standard pieces by Richard 
Wagner on one hand and ¢ 
works, much more “precious, § 
much less Known, by Debussy, 0” 


the other. 


One could say that Debussy Was 


the first great leader of the suc- 
cessful revolt against Wagnerism 
that took place in France at the 
end of the nineteenth century, as 
one can also say 
his music looms over 
tury and ours, to 
achievements of 8 
Debussy, Ravel, 

others who 


The reading of the 
overture had the meri 
ness, simplicity and 
mystification. This is the 


devices on an old shiel 


of Wagner that 
that cen- 
9. in spite of the 
uch masters as 
Stravinsky and 
have escaped from 


under his shadow. /2* }-> x ores, 
“Parsifal 
t of direct- 


absence of 
music 


that reminded Nietsche of heraldic 
d. When it 


is done least ob 

bh obscurely, it j - 

- “cor the most impressive ” Th 
iar Goetterdaemmerung” =. 


tonal splendors a syed = 


cerpt served to 


chestra, 
Debussy’s incid 
mystery play of 
410, COMmissione 
stein, as mimed 


and lapidary 
st is true, and 
f the first of 
Mr. 


nunzio con- 
tio 


Cept in a spe- 
ot though 
| , ic. This is 
Ba Phang: of Mr. Sibiaeee 
hae pt, The second one ] 
fency and mood in the og 


and 
from 1913. The fi 


SY is a very tir 
st to pull hi alt 
F m 
pd and write a score long’ enoneh 
a & Short ballet. The spectacle 
pte was, of a youth and two 
coos ae inclined maidens, who 
so y exchange mutual kisses 
ein eaiten peetaned off by a 
that lands at their feet 
contin music shows how fete thas 
es lous trio could be frightened. 
pas gn a languid and a prema- 
7 y seheued lot, and somewhat 
i 1ewhat distrait, about 
See Indeed, the score is a 
bly at SARITA of how plausi- 
me if tiresomely, a very skilled 
. ey Can talk about nothing 
= 1is completely hollow effusion, 
Fy Pen ghost of nonexist- 
| eas, Mr. Monteux og: 
performance so Y ae 
adroit and é 
) exact 
— it almost substituted for the 
. sence of living music. A great 
Satent ae great master of the 
ni ereafter the audienc 
e contrast of the sturdy, 


dramati 

lc and eroti 

he “ Cc Wa . 
the “Tannhaeuser” iit of 


Concert 
and Recital 


By Francis D. Perkins 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY 


CARNE ’ 
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Third eveni 
York series: ng concert of the or 
; gue chestra’s N 
The progra : est conductor, Ernest Ansetmet 


Symphony No. 5 
oF - ‘ in C j 
Ballet eet ove... cer” 
» “Petrouchka’ aio. -Reavel 
ravinsky 


The Bostonians (~({Frr 


nite prey Symphony Orchestra 
rq S third New York visit of 
pe ican with Wednesday night’s 
dicestinn of meme, r ceerea ae 
nserme 
wee ara conducting its wits axe 
sl O1 the last five weeks in 
yan Of its still ailing regular 
ae y Charles Munch. The 
al ISS conductor devoted his 
i atyred to well known works, but 
Paint 7 pg and “Danse du 
ot mois the five origina] pieces 
nee pal Ma Mere l’Oye”’: these 
be lh n from the ballet score 
pe mcr ma made from this two- 
on A bn In the Stravinsky 
iefione , re score Mr. Ansermet 
ka’s ptip-ag beeiion 
ath, S 1e 
aga this ballet which is nana 
“eh tdi concert; this gave a quiet 
tn ~ the less impressive end- 
Aes war ken evening, 
r, Ansermet’ 
teed ance here with the Basten 
aes my although he is well 
oe €re through his conduct- 
i. ale NBC Symphony and 
come certs with the Philadel- 
Sate 0 sagh ri His New York 
dates f boi Bont me ete 
1916.One gherncteniat: ot Wena 
day night’s me nat Ce 
da U's ¢ S that famil- 
eon a. was Played not as if s 
par ro nown and taken for grant- 
dg oe musicians and the audi- 
ra b . nother was the unity of 
ae y, ' te the performance with 
at € music in each of the 
€ works in the program, 


fs 
Pt na a eye, Mr. Ansermet gave 
pan or of overt excitement 
Podium: there was economy 
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as well as Significance of gesture. 
The constant impression of con- 
trol, however, did not offset the 
frequent aural impression of in- 
tensity which was added to that of 
thorough understanding of the 
three differing scores. The vivid- 
ness and freshness of the perform- 
ae of the Beethoven symphony 
were achieved without departures 
‘from the essential directness of 
the music; the expressive re- 
lsources of the work were realized 
with a notable blend of vigor and 
delicacy. The two sections which 
Ravel added to ‘Ma Mere l’Oye” 
as a prelude to its orchestral ver- 
sion as a ballet provide an ap- 
\propriate beginning to the concert 
suite: the interpretation was con- 
stantly imaginative and atmos- 
pheric, with a luminous orchestral 
‘tone, fineness of dynamic shading 
and, in the most outspoken meas- 
ures, impressive sonority. 

But the most memorable feature 
of the evening was the interpreta- 
tion of Stravinsky’s ‘“‘Petrouchka” 
music, with which Mr. Ansermet 
has been long acquainted. Here, 
with vividness and subtlety of 
orchestra color, there was an ex- 
ceptional communication of the 
dramatic essence and the national 
flavor of the music; the fair scenes 
carried their hearers into the 
essential atmosphere of the old 
Russian popular carnival depicted 
in the scenario and the score. 
Emotional detail was realized with 
absorbing emotional conviction, 
especially at the close, where 
Petrouchka’s ghost haunts his un- 


comprehending showman. 
| 


Tenor in Recital 

Ernst Wolff, tenor, who sang at 
Town Hall Wednesday night, chose 
a most refreshing list of songs, in- 
cluding composers who represent 
the major core of Lieder literature 
(Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Wolf) in addition to a liberal sup- 
ply of pre-nineteenth century 
music. 

Mr. Wolff is an energetic, but 
careful artist. He brings out every 
shade of word-meaning and every 
detail of story, so much so that 
his interpretations, particularly of 
early music, often border on the 


elocutionary. Cavalli’s ‘“Donzelle, 
Fuggite’ and Alessandro Scar-| 
latti’s “Chi vuole innamorarsi” | 
were given a most pin-pointed | 
dramatic treatment, with many 
retards, changes of tempi, and 
theatrical changes in diction. 

The tenor did not oversing as 
much in the Lieder half of his 
program. His voice was at times 
rich and golden, as in Schubert's 
“Die Stadt,” but often it suddenly 
became unfocussed and watery in 
quality, withdrawing support from 
the full, reflective lines of songs 
such as Schumann’s “Fruehlings- 
fahrt” and Schubert’s ““Geheimes.” 
But his intentions, which shine 
out, are as serious and imagina- 
tive as his program-making. Paul 
Meyer accompanied. TT Mi S. 


ERNEST ANSERMET 
SCORES ON PODIUM 


oe SD 


Conducts Boston Symphony at 
Carnegie Hall in Stirring 
Reading of Beethoven 


aE nad 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. Carnegie Mail. 
Symphony NO. 5...ccceeceerserreres Beethoven 


Mother Goose Suite...ce.seeeeeeeecee s+ Rave 
Petrouchka Stravinsky 


By OLIN DOWNES 

A most distinguished musician, a 
modern conductor who ruled the 
orchestra and secured effects of 
wonderful subtlety and color by 
virtue of his brains and his ex- 
tremely sensitive Ps sere nor and 
not by semophoric¢ gesticulations or 
other contortions as we were try- 
ing to listen to music, led the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchesetra as its 
guest conductor last night in Car- 
neigie Hall: Ernest Ansermet. 

Mr. Ansermet has been an infre- 
quent figure on some podiums, no- 
tably that of the N.B.C, Symphony 
Orchestra and also as a guest 
leader with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in late seasons in this city. 
But we have not had enough of 
him, as last night{s perfqumaaces 
‘showed, Jol -S$ 2 A— 


He began witha performance of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony no- 
table for its clarity, rhythmic vi- 
tality and distinction of phrase 
and fine dramatic proportions. For 


in this performance the volcanic’ 
opening movement and the wild 


upsurge from the scherzo did not 
weaken the effect of the finale 
the consummative movement of 
the work. That the “attack” of the 
four-note motive figure of the first 
movement, which seems so simple 
and is such a problem, was not in- 
variably precise and unanimous 
Was an inconsequential detail of 
the occasion. The following move- 
ment was sung, simply and nobly 
with minor variations of pace that 
were never artificial. The broad 
tempi of the finale became wel] 
the character of its themes and 
the grand proclamations of the 
concluding pages. 
Music’s Form Is Classic 
More elemental, more  over- 
whelmingly dramatic futarereta 
tions of this music there can be. 
The form, despite the revolution- 
ary content, is classic, and Mr. 
Ansermet made it so. The Beetho- 
ven of the Fifth symphony is also 
inherently, a wild romantic. This 
aspect of the music was not em- 
phasized. If it had been, it would 
have been incongrous with a beau- 
tifully constructed reading. 
The surpassing achievements of 
the evening came with Ravel’s 
Mother Goose”’ Suite and the mu- 
sic from Stravinsky’s “Petrouch- 
ka. 5 Ravel’s score is one of ex- 
quisite tenderness and fantasy, and 
a unique skill in the subtle and 
imaginative employment of the in- 
struments. We hear much today 
of scoring so effectively for a small 
orchestra that it sounds like a big 
one. Here is something else that 
likewise demonstrates mastery: 
pr othr dy big full symphony or- 
hestra and making j i 
orate little OT Seka oti 
ot the least interesting fea 
of the score is the use a rerun 
sion instruments not merely for 
rhythm or power, but for that of 
tone-color, Mr. Ansermet missed 
no detail of its sophisticated wit 
and fancy and adroitness of or- 
chestral imagery. 


“Petrouchka” Well Done 


Yet the concert was a crescendo 
of accomplishment. The conduct- 
ing of the “Petrouchka” music was 
the last word in its representation 
One thinks, after this that no 


other conductor knows the score! 
The subtlest colors, the most in- 
cisive strokes of characterization 
the interplay of the many irregu- 
lar rhythms of the music were 
subsidiary to the interpretive con- 
cept. “Petrouchka” blends realism 
and imitative sounds of hand-or- 
gans, bears and what not with the 
most atmospheric evocation and 
passages as ironic and piteous as 
any we know in modern music. 
This music was thrust home 
with the hand of a master who 
could almost have composed it 
himself, in his unequaled insight 
into its smallest meaning and his 
complete mastery in its revelation. 
One wonders if those who are not 
Well acquainted with the ballet 
could have felt the full import of 
every accent and nuance and dra- 
matic stroke of Mr. Ansermet’s 
performance. For this ig music 
after all, highly dependent upon 
the stage, where every note ac- 
companies a movement or - 
ture. If any leader could ante 
the most uninformed: listener 
aware of the full import of the 
amazing score it would be Anser- 
met and none other. He spoke the 
music, he lived it, and without the 
flicker of an eyelash designed for 
anything but its realization. he 
communicated to us, unforgettably 
its innermost spirit. : 


ANSERMET OFFERS — 
BARTOK CONCERTO 


Primrose Viola Soloist With 
Boston Symphony in Work 
Serly Finished for Friend 


SS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR 
RA. Ernest 

Ansermet, conductor. Willi 

Viola. At Carnegie Hall. a’ en 
Symphony in G minor (K. 550)......... Mozart 
Concerto gor Viola and Orchestra : 
Nobilissima Visione Hindemith 
Le basier de la fee Stravinsky 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Mr. Ansermet began his Boston 
Symphony concert of yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall as he 
had begun the program of 
Wednesday night, with a classic. 
In this instance the classic was 
Mazart of the G minor symphony, 
as the Fifth Symphony of Beetho- 
ven was the clagsic of the earlier 
concert. J~ #@O-5 
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We are OI tnose Will av Noe ull- 
qualifiedly admire Mr. Ansermet's | 
classics. They seem very clear and, 
artistic in conception, but small-' 
gauged. We had intended to say 
of Mr. Ansermet’s Fifth that it 
could be given a more elemental 
interpretation than the conductor 
bestowed upon it. We were repre- 
sented, instead, by the proof 
reader, as having calculated that 
the Beethoven fifth “cannot” be 
read in more elemental fashion 
than it was on Wednesday eve- 
ning! | 

Of Saturday afternoon let us 
say that Mozart’s G minor sym- 
phony “can’—we do not mean 
‘“cannot’—be read with more 
depth of feeling and lyrical flow 
than it was in the performance, 
italicized and segmented, that \it 
received yesterday. 

Modern Music Stands Out 


The great moment of the con- 
cert came with the modern musIc, 
cor at least that part of the modern, 
music on the program that was 
worthy of representative interpre- 
tation. We mean the Viola Con- 
certo” of the late Béla Bartok, 
played for the first time at these 
concerts, and magnificently, and 
the ballet music, ‘“Nobilissima 
Visione,” which Paul Hindemith 
wrote in 1937 on the subject 
of “St. Frances: choreographic 

legend” for the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 

No one is in a position to ascer- 
tain exactly the form that the 
Bart6k Viola Concerto would have 
had if the composer had not died 
before it was completed. The work 
had been fully sketched out, but 
the sketches had not received their 
final] shaping, and the orchestral 
score was yet to come, when the 
composer passed away, in this 
city, on Sept. 26, 1945. 

Fortunately for the concerto and 
theerfore for us, Bart6k’s friend, 
Tibor Serly, the musician and com- 
poser of this city, was near him 
at the end, when Bart6k indicated 
the night, laden with manuscript 
sheets, and said in response to Mr. 
Serly’s inquiry, “Yes, that is the 
viola concerto.” He explained, in 
Mr. Serly’s words that while the 

work “was by and large finished, 

the details and scoring had not 

“Wet been worked out.” The day 

following this conversation Bartok 


was taken to the hospital and five 


days later he died. 


It was then Mr. Serly’s task to 
assemble the sketches with rever- 
ent solicitude and care. The pages 
were unnumbered, the script was 
very difficult to decipher, the har- 
monies were often merely intimat- 
ed; in many places the composer 
had interlined and added without 
erasures notes different from the 
ones he had first put on paper! 
But if we can never be sure of 
knowing exactly how this work 
was intended by the composer, we 
have occasion. to know the effec- 
tiveness of the masterly job that 
Mr. Serly has done upon the score 
and the wonderful essential quality 
of the music. 

On preliminary acquaintance its 
finest pages, the simplest, the 
deepest in feeling, the richest in 
beautiful, natural and heartfelt 
melodic thoughts, are in the slow 
movement, which must surely rank 
among Bert6ék’s most haunting and 
inspired pages. The passage is also 
remarkably suited to the tone 
qualities of the viola. For that 
matter, the whole instrumental 
scheme is remarkably spaced and 

colored, in a way that seems to 
release the full capacities of the 
orchestra as it does those of the 
solo instrument, and to throw each 
into the most effective relief, 


Flavor of Hungarian Song 


The flavor of Hungarian song is 
in the whole work, which is shot 
through with these melodic strands 
woven into the tonal fabric. One 
needs to know the music much 
better before attempting any de- 
tailed discussion of it. At this 
stage of acquaintance the last 
movement, in particular, has an 
episodic effect, and the coda does 
not seem to us really in place, or, 
let us say, planned as it sounds. 

But the concerto may be pro- 
foundly enjoyed as it stands.' 
Probably it would have been less, 
impressive if some one other than | 
Mr. Primrose had played it. For’ 
his performance, so far as we can 
say at this stage of unfamiliarity 
with the music, was in every re- 
spect masterful and affecting, in 
its color, its articulation of the 
melody, its technical proficiency, 
such that very difficult passages 
were no more in the way of free 
and rhapsodic expression than the 
simplest ones. Nor has Mr. Prim- 
rose always played, to this writ- 
er’s mind, with so much of thg¢ 
sensuous and emotional in per- 


aa 

n turn the Hindemith mug; 
was given a memorable reading 
by Mr.. Ansermet and the orches- 
tra. The broad song of the open- 
ing movement is the simplest and 
the grandest music in the score 
The second part, the March is 
trivial and circus-like by compari- 
son. Ossa is piled on Pelion in the 
variations of the fina] movement 
the passacagilia. This of course is 
the time-honored procedure and 
indeed tradition of the Passaca- 
galia—the building of an imposing 
tonal edifice upon a fixed bass re- 
peated as many times as the com- 
poser desires. But we must admit 
to the feeling of a terrific lot of 
lumber a8 Well as stone Piled u 
os" this particular building, . ‘ 

owever, these are ma 

opinion. But the lite on "the 
music that ended the program can 
hardly be a matter of mere opin- 
ion, provided it ig unprejudiced and 
untinctured by the Stravinsky 
idolatory of the choice Spirits for 
whom the master, under no cir- 


cumstances or conditions - 
potvably do anything’ hak in ween 

he fact is that the Stravinsky 
music for the ballet “Le Baiser de 
Fee” is so hackneyed, dreary and 
cheap that if it were not signed 
with the name of Stravinsky, the 
Boston Symphony would be criti- 


cized for puttin su 
Srogram. § such stuff on its 


The Bostonians 
By VIRGIL THOMSON—— 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Guest conductor, Ernest Ansermet: soloist, 
Monique de la Bruchollerie, pianist. The pro- 
gram: 
Symphony in A major No. » “Ttalian,’’ 
O Mendelssohn 
rk performance), 
Hon e 
‘Pacific 231’ oneawet 
Piano Concerto in D minor No. 3..Rachmaninoff 
‘‘La Valse,’’ Choreographic Poem 


Enlightenment 


EDNESDAY night’s concert of 

the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Carnegie Hall, with Ernest 
Ansermet conducting and Monique 
de la Bruchollerie as piano soloist, 
was a most agreeuble affair, even 
a brilliant one. For the orchestra 
played with an ever so fine pre- 
cision; Mr. Ansermet conductedi 


vith enlightenment and race 
the young French siaiidet nok sane 
av rtor: Pda great style but re- 
n return a real Ovation. 
The program was a tasty one 
beginning with Mendelssohn’s de- 
licious “Italian” Symphony deli- 
clously played and ending with 
Ravel’s  ripely Sumptuous “La 
Valse.” For novelty there was a 
piece by Arthur Honegger called 
Monopartita, new to this city. For 
honor to the same composer’s ap- 
proaching sixtieth birthday there 
was : his twenty-eight-year-old 
Pacific 231.” For Miss de la 
Bruchollerie there was Rachmani- 
noif’s Third Piano Concerto, in 
Which she is accustomed to shine. 
~ a x 


And shine she did. Not with a 
hard brilliance, but a crystalline 
lucidity and with the soft light of 
Pure poetry, She has what is 
known as a “big technique” but 
not, in the usual] sense, a “bie 
tone,” though in the concerto’s 
peroration she dominated the full 
orchestra without forcing, Perhaps 
She had been holding back her 
power for that moment. Perhaps 
t.o, certainly even, she is no 
bounder. She is cle ly a sophis- 
ticated technician and a musica] 
Spirit of no ordinary kind. To have 
employed so great a variety of 
tonal colors, all of them beautiful 
In so heavily scored a composition 
is proof of Musicianship and 
imagination all too unusual in 
these days of bang-bang concerto 
playing. And to have given this 
piece grace at no loss to its quality 
of dark brooding or to its final 
assertion of will was to clean away 
its acquired patina of commercial] 
sentiment and reveal the music 
underneath. No barnstormer js 
Monique de la Bruchollerie, though 
she makes prodigious effects, but 
a& Skilled technician of the plano 
and a musician of class. 


Honegger’s Monopartita is a 
short work in five contiguous sec- 
tions. Darkly scored and thickly 
chorded, it is not unlike, as to color, 
his earlier piece about a Pacific- 
type locomotive. But it is the music 





Monique de la Bruchollerie 


a rare eM 
oe tee 
ants Wataterseane ‘“- o) 


Piano soloist with the Boston | 
Symphony last night 


of a mature master deeply flowing 

and perfect. It sums up Honegger; 

nobody else could have written it. 

It is not charming, but it has gran- 

deur, a wonderfy iptegrity, and 

strength. #*f/3°*S2- [Tar[. 
. = * 


The locomotive piece “Pacific 
231,” which followed it, is also 
characteristic of its author and 
still, after twenty-eight years, 
powerful evocative, even entertain- 
ing. It is the work of a young 
master, however, not a mature 
one; and its internal structure, its 
harmony and scoring reflect more 
strength of will than seasoned ad- 


dress. It is a pleasing piece, never-: 


theless, and full of bright, pic- 
turesque ideas. It would possibly 
seem less dated than it does now- 
adays if the steam locomotive it- 
self, the ‘‘high iron,” were not so 
nearly a thing of the past, had a 
more present place in our living. 
Perhaps Honegger’s piece is on its 
way back to favor; railroading has 
never really lost its glamour. Twice 
lately I’ve heard it (last week also 
in Louisville, Ky.), and both times 
it has worked its evocation on 
this listener. 


Mr, Ansermet’s reading of every- 
thing was clear and wondrously 
right. His Mendelssohn sounded 
like Mendelssohn, his Honegger 
like Honegger and his Rachman- 
inoff like something one has always 
dreamed maybe Rachmaninoff 
would sound like if you treated it 
aS Music. I suspect that this con- 
ductor’s most distinguished qual- 
ity (aside from his great skill as a 
leader) and the one which is most 
disconcerting to many is his gift 
for making different composers 
sound like different com posers. 
Musicianship, even culture. many 
have; but that kind of enlighten- 
ment is rare. 


ANSERMET LEADS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Monique de la Bruchollerie Is 
Soloist in Rachmaninoff Piano 
Concerto at Program Here 


sar R45 
SYMPHONY. Carnegie Hall. &:3 
wh ty fan ceeckae: Ernest Ansermet; Monique 


BB. Se opie oman see: ...,. Mendelssohn 
Monopartit (first New York Ot ats 
rfOrmance) ....+ cere ee soar ners eget 
plans Concerto No, 3..-+++e0e: j veneer To 
a * eer ey 
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By OLIN DOWNES 

Young Miss Monique de la Bru- 
chollerie, a pupil of Isidore Philipp, 
now of this city, and a graduate 
with highest honors of the Paris 
Conservatoire, made a first appear- 
ance as pianist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto last night in eg 
Hall, and reape@ an 1 ense tri- 
umph. 43 “$2 a 

When Miss de la Bruchollerie 
finished the concert she was ap- 


plauded and cheered, and repeat- 
edly called back to the stage. The 
audience could not have enough of 
her. The orchestra rose when Mr. 
Ansermet brought her on his arm, 
to acknowledge her welcome, and 


all rejoiced in her success. 


The youth, gallantry and tem- 
perament with which she met the 
enormous physical and technical 


demands of the concerto, and the 
modesty and sincerity of her bear- 
ing, would have brought her ac- 
claim with a less exciting per- 
formance, a less intrepid conclu- 
sion than her peroration of the 
final movement, which was _ the 
high point of the entire interpreta- 
tion. 

But excitement and_ virtuoso 
spirit were not the pianist’s only 
claim to attention. She played in 
the lyrical passages, such as the 
opening folk-like theme of the first 
movement, with fine nuance, and 
also, evidently, with a knowledge 
of the orchestral score, for her 
solo passages dove-tailed beauti- 
fully with those of the orchestra, 
in tone quality as well as articula- 
tion, 

Saying all of which, it is still the 
fact that Miss de la Bruchollerie is 
not as yet fully the equal of this 
concerto, with its immense line 
and its demands, on occasion, for 
epical breadth and a giant’s paw 
in execution, All honor to her for 
accomplishing what she did, and 
congratulations upon her reception 
by a wildly enthusiastic audience. 
But treatment of the earlier move- 
ment, spirited, sensitive as it was, 
Was episodic, cut up in pieces. 

She sometimes hurried to a cli- 
ax, in places where she should 
nave done the opposite—broadened. 
Hence the prevailing absence, until 
the very last, of the truly grand 
sweep. Also it was often necessary, 
to meet the great waves of Rach- 
maninoff’s orchestration, for her to 
employ the limit of her strength. 
She would achieve the necessary 
sonority in such places, but with a 
degree of hardness. And unless 
this concerto lies within the pian- 
ist’s powers, instead of taxing 
them to the very utmost, it cannot 
have its full effect. One hopes to 
hear Miss de la Bruchollerie in 
other concertos and also in recital. 
It is clear that she is an excep- 
tional artist. 


The concert began with a charm- 
ing, animated and polite perform- 
ance of a polite symphony, the 
“Italian” of Mendelssohn, in which 
Mr. Ansermet kept properly to 
Mendelssohn’s proverbial prefer- 
ence for a fast tempo. There was 
a first performance in this city of 
Arthur Honegger’s “Monopartita,” 
composed as recently as last March’ 
in Paris. It is a short piece of 
four movements that develop into 
each other, with the last pages 
echoing in a distant and poetical 
way the imposing announcement 
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of the opening—a fine page, 

hymmned by the brass under a per- 

sistent “pedal point” of the strings. 
The qualities, “moods,” if one 
will, of the following movements, 

Which are in various tempi and 

forms, give one the impression not 

Only of a “Monopartita,”. but a 

monologue, very personal and ret- 

rospective, on the part of the com- 

Poser; an expression of memories 

and reflections, some tragical, put 

down without explanation or apol- 
ogy, and in a highly individua] 
a on the music paper, 
.. Very appropri “hi - 
tion With the —— of lone. 
ger's sixtieth birthday, which will 
be on March 10, Mr. Ansermet 
played as an addition to the print- 
ed program the brilliant and witty 
invention of his early days, the 
‘brief and exhilarating modern 
tone-poem, “Pacific 231.” It is the 
fantasy on a locomotive, hurlin 
its tons of Vibrating steel over the 
tracks, generating the Song of 
speed and power from the rhythms 
of its progress. This is a wonder- 
ful Musical structure, a most ar- 
tistic idea of a contemporaneous 
musician, who finds fascination 
and poetry too in the phenomena 
of his age. 

The learned counterpoint is com- 
panioned by the energy and mul- 
liplicity of the rhythms, as the 
locomotive begins to move, the big 
‘wheels to grind, the smaller wheels 
and the pistons coming into play. 
It is turned into music, not imita- 
tive, but imaginative, and abso- 
lutely Gallic in its deftness and 
point. A splendid piece, too long 
away from the repertory, by the 
man Who wrote that he loved loco- 
motives “as other men love horses 
and women!” Superb Honegger! 
We can see and hear him laughing 
as he roared one night on a street 
corner in Paris, in a day when he 
was young and the world was 
gayer, 

The concert ended with Mr. An- 
sermet’s wildly dramatic reading 
of Ravel’s ominous and satirical 
“La Valse,’ with the conclusion, 
as the late Lawrence Gilman once 
remarked, “as perturbing as a 
mobilization order.” This was fully 
conveyed by the performance, 





reconstructed it along quite new 


lines, and these make it consider- lo | | 
gue. Rather curiously, an . mae mn 
eo ee oe ny trary to what. one might re Baye pretty fast, but again he integrated 
So. aioe” tein has b : pected, Mr. Bernstein reached his the movement and hig finale climax 
Though Bernstein has been on height as an interpreter with was: one of shattering magnifi- 
a sabbatical only since last sum- Sibelius and not with Mozart. His cence. It was furthermore notice- 
mer, it seems @ much longer time performance of the “Kleine Nacht- able that he played the great anvil 
—too long—since we last heard musik” was pedestrian, dry in tone blows of the final B flats, set in 
him conduct. His maturity of re- and in spirit, and the involuntary irregular accents, apart from each 


. By Arthur Berger 


’ ‘BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Sibelius and Mozart 
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For the second time in recent 
months, Wednesday night, one of 
the massive symphonies of Sibelius 
was presented in Carnegie Hall in 
the company of Mozart’s music, 
and there is nothing quite like 
this eighteenth century master to 
refresh the spirit and fortify it for 
entering the dark, Nordic world 
of the contemporary Finnish 
composer. On this occasion, a 


‘concert by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra under Leonard Bern- 
stein’s direction, the combination 
worked well again, and the clear, 
controlled approach of this ad- 
mirable conductor to the sprawl- 
ing structure of the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Sibelius went quite a 
long way toward holding the at- 
tention of this observer, who is 
not particularly partial to the 
Finnish bard. R-I¢+$2 Vag 
Whatever any of us may think, 
the full Sibelius orchestra will go 
on exerting its fascination on con- 
ductors as a means of spreading 
themselves out, working wonders 
with huge sonorities and indulging 
their ego. I find myself bothered 
by sections in which the composer 
seems on his way somewhere for 
a needlessly long time or worrying 
material beyond its capacity. But 
the music has its moments, and 
Bernstein made the most of them. 
He wasted no time stretching the. 
line out more than the composer, 
has himself stretched it out. He'| 
concluded the second movement 
powerfully, stated the Andante 
theme with an exceptionally 
sharp-edged tone, and spaced the 
final chords with stunning effect. 
The Sibelius Fifth was the last 
work the late Serge Koussevitzky 
conducted with the Boston Sym- 
phony. That was in Boston, in 
December, 1950. It was ever one of 
his favorites and Bernstein had a 
fine model for its interpretation, 
since he grew up under Kous- 
sevitzky’s wing. But while benefit- 
ing from his model, Bernstein has 


cent years places him in the front 
line of conducto:s, and it may 
take a while for his full stature 
to be realized, since the memory 
of his indiscretions of youth is 
still fresh. His thoroughgoing 
musicianship, an all-embracing,, 
fluid musicianship, was further 
demonstrated Wednesday night by| 
his performance of Mozart’s earlier 
Concerto in E-flat, in which he! 
was both pianist and conductor.| 
I have always enjoyed Bernstein' 
in this dual role of conductor- 
soloist. Unlike other conductors 
in this tour de force, he has more 
than one or two vehicles for such 
occasions. This concerto is, per- 
haps, still a bit too new for him 
to carry off the difficult stunt with 
ultimate perfection. But I found 
the chamber music effect he 
achieves completely engaging, na- 
tural and unforced, and in the 
Andantino in particular my atten- 
tion was held throughout by the 
sensitivity, poetry and unflagging 


impulse. 


BERNSTEIN DOUBLES 
FOR CONCERT HERE 


Conducts Boston Symphony 
and Is Soloist in Mozart 
Work at Carnegie Hall 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Conduc- 
tor and piano soloist, Leonard Bernstein. At 
Carnegie Hall, 

Eine kleine Nachtmusik 

Concerto in E flat (K. 271).......-.-...Mozart 

Symphony No. 5 Sibelius 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Leonard Bernstein conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
eight in Carnegie Hall in music by 
Mozart and Sibelius. He was pianist 
&s well as conductor in the per- 
formance of the E-flat concerto 
numbered 271 in Koechel’s cata- 


comparison with other perform- 
ances of this same “Nachtmusik” 
with another conductor than Mr. 


Bernstein was not flattering to last 


night’s interpretation. 


Mr, Bernstein’s performance of 
the concerto was neat, suave and| 


unnecessarily miniature. He would 
seem to belong to that school of 
thought which conceives that Mo- 


zart_ must be played softly and! 
small-scaled to reproduce his style. | 


One might ascribe the closing of. 
the piano lid to modesty, but that! 
was a false modesty where this 
concerto is concerned. It should 
sound brilliantly from the piano 
as well as the ensemble, and it 
need not be played with its shoes 
quite so smoothly polished to com- 
municate the effervescence and 
pulse of the music, 

The ensemble was good, the deli- 
Cate balances well judged, but 
there is more than discretion in 
this concerto, even in the finale 
which on the whole is a weak and 
Over-extended movement. Mr. 
Bernstein’s performance of an- 
other Mozart concerto, last Febru- 
ary in this city, was of far finer 
texture and more technically pre- 
cise than the one he gave last 
night, and the G major, K. 453, 
is certainly a finer concerto. 

The performance of the Sibelius 
symphony was a far more sizable 
achievement. One could tafe ex- 
ceptions to a tempo here, an accent 
or other detail there. This was Mr. 
Bernstein’s performance and he 
missed nothing that was in the 
score. The big spaces and magnifi- 
cent solitudes, the passionate and 
solitary broodings were there. 

The first movement is really the 
combination of two movements, 
and the changes of rhythm and 
pace and firm joining together of 
the two parts were admirably ac- 
complished, The middle movement 
is thematically in the nature of a 
chaconne based upon a theme, as 
simple as a nursery rhyme. /@en 

The development of this theme 
is technically resourceful and richly 
imaginative, and these attributes 
were not lost upon Mr. Bernstein. 
He took the beginning of the finale 


~ _' 


other, exactly as written by the 
composer—which happens rarely, 
and is very important for the ef- 
fect of the symphony. 

It is the symphony of the single 
living composer who can say the 
great elemental things as one to 
the manner born, and achieve sub- 
limity. There is no other contem- 
porary composer of nearly his 
stature, and every year that passes 
by confirms the fact. Mr. Bern- 
stein reminded us of it eloquently. 


estra 
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Last Néw York afternoon co: 

oncert of th 
season; guest conductor, Leonard Bernstein; 
Soloist, Patricia Neway, soprano. The program: 


String Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131 
“Der Wein.” Beethoven 


Excerpts 
Op. 24 


tra, playing Saturday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall under the’ 
direction of Leonard Bernstein, 
gave asombre program. A Beetho-| 
ven String Quartet (Opus 131), 
played by the full string section, 
was but dimly illuminated by this 
multiplication. A concert aria (or 
solo cantata) by Alban Berg) 
proved, in spite of its subject, 
which was the delights of wine, to 
be a sober, even sobering, expe- 
rience. Only the Berlioz excerpts— 
the familiar ‘“Will-o-the-Wisps,”’ 
“Sylph Dance” and Rakoczy 
March from “The Damnation of 
Faust’—savored of joy in the 
making of music. 


* ¥ » 


These last were admirably con- 
ducted, deliciously played. Mr. 
Bernstein seemed happy in them. 
Also, in control of his orchestral 
balances in a way that has not 
always been his custom. First class 
in every way was their perform- 
ance and deeply satisfactory. All 
the more satisfactory, indeed, 
coming after two not at all happy 
musical evénts. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CARNEGIE HALL 
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Sibelius and Mozart 


For the second time in recent 
months, Wednesday night, one of 
the massive symphonies of Sibelius 
was presented in Carnegie Hall in 
the company of Mozart’s music, 
and there is nothing quite like 
this eighteenth century master to 
refresh the spirit and fortify it for 
entering the dark, Nordic world 
of the contemporary Finnish 
composer. On this occasion, a 
‘concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Leonard SBern- 
stein’s direction, the combination 
worked well again, and the clear, 
controlled approach of this ad- 
mirable conductor to the sprawl- 
ing structure of the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Sibelius went quite a 
long way toward holding the at- 
tention of this hereto roy Bs 
not particularly partial to the 
Finnish bard. Q-1¢+52 Vay ‘ 

Whatever any of us may think, 
the full Sibelius orchestra will go 
on exerting its fascination on con- 
ductors as a means of spreading 
themselves out, working wonders 
with huge sonorities and indulging 
their ego. I find myself bothered 
by sections in which the composer 
seems on his way somewhere for 
a needlessly long time or worrying 
material beyond its capacity. But 
the music has its moments, and 
Bernstein made the most of them. 
He wasted no time stretching the 
line out more than the composer, 
has himself stretched it out. He 

concluded the second movement! 

powerfully, stated the Andante 
theme with an_ exceptionally 
sharp-edged tone, and spaced the 
final chords with stunning effect. 

The Sibelius Fifth was the last 
work the late Serge Koussevitzky 
conducted with the Boston Sym- 
phony. That was in Boston, in 

December, 1950. It was ever one of 

his favorites and Bernstein had a 

fine model for its interpretation, 

since he grew up under Kous- 
sevitzky’s wing. But while benefit- 
ing from his model, Bernstein has 


reconstructed it along quite new 
lines, and these make it consider- 
ably more palatable for one of my 
predispositions. 

Though Bernstein has been on 
a, sabbatical only since last sum- 
mer, it seems a much longer time 
—too long-—since we last heard 
him conduct. His maturity of re- 
cent years places him in the front 
line of conductos, and it may 
take a while for his full stature 
to be realized, since the memory 
of his indiscretions of youth is 
still fresh. His thoroughgoing 
musicianship, an all-embracing,, 
fluid musicianship, was further 
demonstrated Wednesday night by 
his performance of Mozart’s earlier 
Concerto in E-flat, in which he 
was both pianist and conductor. 
I have always enjoyed Bernstein| 
in this dual role of conductor- 
soloist. Unlike other conductors 
in this tour de force, he has more 
than one or two vehicles for such 
occasions. This concerto is, per- 
haps, still a bit too new for him 
to carry off the difficult stunt with 
ultimate perfection. But 1 found 
the chamber music effect he 
achieves completely engaging, na- 
tural and unforced, and in the 
Andantino in particular my atten- 
tion was held throughout by the 
sensitivity, poetry and unflagging 
impulse. 


BERNSTEIN DOUBLES 
FOR CONCERT HERE 


Conducts Boston Symphony 
and Is Soloist in Mozart 
Work at Carnegie Hall 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Conduc- 
tor and piano soloist, Leonard Bernstein, At 
Carnegie Hall, 

Eine kleine Nachtmusik...........+es+.6- Mozart 

Concerto in E flat (K. 271).............Mozart 

Symphony No. 5 Sibelius 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Leonard Bernstein conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
aight in Carnegie Hall in music by 
Mozart and Sibelius. He was pianist 
&s well as conductor in the per- 
formance of the E-flat concerto 
numbered 271 in Koechel’s cata- 


logue. Rather curiously. a 

usly, and con- 
trary to what one might have ex- 
pected, Mr. Bernstein reached his 


height as an interpreter with 


Sibelius and not with Mozart. His 
performance of the “Kleine Nacht- 
musik was pedestrian, dry in tone 
and in spirit, and the involuntary 
comparison with other perform- 
ances of this same “Nachtmusik” 
with another conductor than Mr. 
Bernstein was not flattering to last: 
night’s interpretation. | 
Mr, Bernstein’s performance of 
the concerto was neat, suave and| 
unnecessarily miniature, He would 
Seem to belong to that school of 
thought which conceives that Mo- 
zart must be played Softly and! 
small-scaled to reproduce his style. 
gi igs ascribe the closing of. 
0 li modestv | 

was a fals Mtg jee 
concerto ig, 
sound brilli 
as well as By 


need not be played with it 

quite so smoothly polished to po 

municate the effervescence and 

pulse of the music, 3 ~fY ~ 
The ensemble was aes t <deli- 

Cate balances well judged, but 

there 1s more than discretion in 

this concerto, even in the finale 
which on the whole is a weak and 

Over-extended movement. Mr 

Bernstein’s performance of an- 

other Mozart concerto, last Febru- 

ary in this city, was of far finer 
texture and more technically pre- 
cise than the one he gave last 
night, and the G major, K. 453 
is certainly a finer concerto. | 

The performance of the Sibelius 
Symphony was a far more sizable 
achievement. One could tafe ex- 
ceptions to a tempo here, an accent 
or other detail there. This was Mr. 
Bernstein’s performance and he 
missed nothing that was in the 
score. The big spaces and magnifi- 
cent solitudes, the passionate and 
Solitary broodings were there. 

The first movement is really the 
combination of two movements 
and the changes of rhythm and 
pace and firm joining together of 
the two parts were admirably ac- 
complished. The middle movement 
is thematically in the nature of a 
chaconne based upon a theme, as 
Simple as a nursery rhyme, 

The development of this theme 
is technically resourceful and richly 
imaginative, and these attributes 
were not lost upon Mr. Bernstein. 
He took the beginning of the finale 


See ay eis : ; 
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pretty fast, but again he integrated 
the movement and his finale climax 
was: One of shattering magnifi- 
cence. It was furthermore notice- 
able that he played the great anvil 
blows of the final B flats, set in 
irregular accents, apart from each 
other, exactly as written by the 
composer—which happens rarely, 
and 1s very important for the ef- 
fect of the symphony. 

_It is the symphony of the single 
living composer who can say the 
great elemental things as one to 
the manner born, and achieve sub- 
limity. There is no other contem- 
porary composer of nearly his 
stature, and every year that passes 
by confirms the fact. Mr. Bern- 
Stein reminded us of it eloquently. 


ston Symphony Orchestra 
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Last New York afterr 
. 100n concert of ft 
Soleiat’ Panne conductor, Leonard Semambeins 
OISL, Patricia Neway, soprano. The program: 


String Quartet in c sharp minor, Op. 131 
Beethoven 


, Berg 
ation of Faust.’’ 
Berlioz 


Sombre Ceremony 3-(2-<.> 


‘THE Boston Symphony rehes- 

tra, Playing Saturday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall under the 
direction of Leonard Bernstein, 
gavea sombre program, A Beetho-| 
ven String Quartet (Opus 181), 
Played by the ful] string section 
was but dimly illuminated by this 
multiplication. A concert aria (or 
Solo cantata) by Alban Berg 
proved, in spite of its subject, 
which was the delights of wine, to 
be & sober, even Sobering, expe- 
rience. Only the Berlioz excerpts— 
the familiar ‘“Will-o-the-Wisps,’’ 
Sylph Dance” and Rakoczy 
March from “The Damnation of 
Faust’—savored of joy in the 
making of music. 
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These last were admirab] - 
ducted, deliciously played, "Mt. 
Bernstein seemed happy in them. 
Also, in control of his orchestral 
balances in a way that has not 
always been his custom. First Class 
in every way was their perform- 
ance and deeply satisfactory. All 


pe Bag A 9 a nga indeed, 
alter two not at al 
musical evénts. ~~ 
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The first of these, a Beethoven 
Quartét blown up to sixteen times 
life size, was doomed to failure 
beforehand. Designed for linear 
interest and not at all for great 
volume variation, any string quar- 
tet loses some of the former when 
the latter is imposed upon it. The 
sound of string parts composed for 
solo executian loses life, moreover, 
when subjected to mass execution. 
And the substitution of a unified 
command for the spontaneous 
flexibilities of chamber-music per- 
forytance gives ever a coarse result. 
There has never been any justifica- 
tion in artistic effect or in popular 
appeal for playing the great quar-) 
tet literature in symphonic ver-| 
sion. It does not sound well, and 
it does not please. Saturday the 
only moment that came to life: 


Symphony 


was one on which no instrumental 
doubling had. been imposed. Au- 
dible foot-patting from the con- 
ductor was of no help to the music, 


either. 
a . * 


Alban Berg’s “Der Wein’ is 
based on three poems by Baude- 
laire (called ‘‘Le Vin’’) translated 
into German by Stefan George. It 
is a twelve-tone piece for soprano 
and orchestra and, like most 
twelve-tone music, more apt in its 
communication of sorrow than of 
joy, of confused states than of 
clear delight. Actually it sounds 
very much like any other wel] 
Composed twelve-tone work. Its 
vocal line is less hysterical than 
Schoenberg’s; but it is jumpy, all 
the same. Patricia Neway’s ex- 
pert musicianship coped with its 
written. notes expertly, but her 
monotonous of color and none 
too lovely voice was not shown off 
to advantage. The whole piece 
seemed gloomy and banal to me, 
its execution careful but far from 
happy. 


GRUMIAUX OFFERS 
MOZART CONCERTO 


Belgian Violinist Makes Local 
Bow With Boston Symphony 
in Carnegie Hall Program 
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st 
N SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Ernes 
ohana: conductor. Arthur Grumiaux, vio- 


linist. Carnegie Hall. 
Symphony No, 2 in D major 
Violin Concerto in G major 
Concerto for Orchestra 


By NOEL STRAUS 

The concert given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under 
Ernest Ansermet yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall was the 
occasion of the New York debut 
of Arthur Grumiaux. The Belgian 
violonist had chosen the Mozart 
Concerto in G major as his vehi- 
cle, a comparatively simple work 
of its kind, but nevertheless well 
calculated to make known many 
facets of an artist’s musical equip- 
ment. 

Listening to this concerto can 
be a moving experience. But Mr. 
Grumiaux’s performance of it only 
scratched the surface of its ex- 
pressive possibilities. The temp! 
he favored were on the fast side, 


and this in itself made sufficient 
plasticity of line difficult of 
achievement. One felt a want of 
subtlety of color and also a lack of 
meaningful dynamic contrasts in 
this playing, which also could not 
be said to have arrived at distinc- 
tion in matters of tone. 

_ The sounds Mr. Grumiaux pro- 
duced from the strings varied in 
quality. Too much of the time 
they took on a reedy, strident 
character, but there were passages 
‘Where they became more pleasing, 
if never exceptional in texture. 
The violinist adhered well to pitch 
and his bowing had lightness and 
‘elasticity. The fact that he did 
some of his best playing in the 
cadenzas might indicate that he 
could make a, better impression in 
& work of a different stripe. 

One of the cadenzas, that of the 
slow movement, was played with a 
mute, and at this point Mr. Gru- 
miaux accomplished his most tell- 
ing work in an otherwise none too 
ingratiating performance, in which 
no attention whatever was paid to 
proper interpretation of the orna- 
ments. 

The rapid tempi employed in the 
Mozart were again in evidence in 
the Second Symphony of Beetho- 
ven. It is true that in his own 
arrangement of the symphony for 
piano trio the composer added the 
words “quasi Andante” to the 
“Larghetto” time indication of the 
seéond movement. But even 
though Mr. Ansermet’s tempo was 
practically an Allegretto, he lent 
charm to his reading through his 
treatment of prismatic tints. 

And, although the entire sym- 
phony was somewhat dry in effect, 
it had verve and transparency and 
a sort of classic purity of approach 
that made it very likable, espe- 
cially in the extreme virtuosic 
finale. 2-17- 32 — Be 

Climax in Bartok Concerto 


The afternoon, however, reached 
its climax in the splendid reading 
granted Béla Bart6k Concerto for 
Orchestra, which that composer 
wrote for the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation that had commissioned 
it in memory of Mrs. Natalie 
Koussevitzky. This masterly cre- 
ation, stemming from the year 
1943, enjoyed its New York pre- 
miére in 1945 and has become 
familiar through repeated hearings 
since. 


The first three of the five move- 
ments of this singularly lovable 
opus seem to outlive the last two 
in interest, and certainly the sec- 
ond division, entitled “Giuoco delle 
coppie,”’ ig one of the most enticing 
of modernistic musical inventions. 

The whole, however, offers end- 
less opportunities for the produc- 
tion of moods and fascinating 
sonorities. It would be hard to im- 
agine a more compeltely satisfying 
and wonderfully intergrated in- 
‘terpretation than that it received 
yesterday from Mr. Ansermet and 
his gifted musicians, who appar- 
ently said the last word possible 
‘In regard to this ever welcome 
composition. 


DUSTON SYMPHONY © 
OFFERS ‘DER WEIN’ 


Patricia Neway Is Soloist in 
Berg Concert Aria as Unit 
Closes Carnegie Season 


te ee we 


Beethoven 
Alban Berg 


Berlioz 
Alban Berg’s extended concert 
area, “Der Wein,” was the high- 
light of the Boston Symphony’s 
final Carnegie Hall concert of the 
season yesterday afternoon. Pa- 
tricia Neway was the soprano 
soloist, and the orchestra was con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Berg’s evocation of the subtle 
spirit of wine was composed: in 
1929, after the successful opera 
“Wozzek” and before his uncom- 
pleted “Lulu.” Available records 
indicate that it has not been per- 
formed here since a League of 
Composers concert sixteen years 
ago, and Mr. Bernstein deserves 
credit for a significant revival. 


Makes Heavy Demands 


Yesterday’s event gives a hint as 
to reasons for the neglect, for the 
music not only is complicated for 
all concerned, but it makes heavy 
demands on the soloist’s dramatic) 
and emotional resources—demands 
whose’ fulfillment can mean the 
difference between its success or. 
failure. | 
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“Wozzek.” It was, nevertheless, a 


stirring experience, and the: per- 
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Miss Neway has remarkable 
vocal and dramatic assets, and she 
gave a performance that was prac- 
tically note-perfect. The exciting 
sound of her voice rose above the 
tense, introverted comments of the 
orchestra, in a pure and revealing 
line. It was apparent that she 
understood and felt the varying 
moods and expressions of the aria’s 
three sections, although this was 
not always conveyed so distinctly 
in sound. 


A Stirri®;, Experience 


In the same way, one felt that 
the orchestra, whether because of 
the composition or performance, 
lacked the luminous “clarity that 
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one would expect after hearing 
‘“Wozzek.” It was, nevertheless, a 
stirring experience, and the per- 
formers were warmly applauded. 

The concert opened with the en- 
tire string section playing an ar- 
rangement of Beethoven’s String 
Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131. 
There is precedent for this pro- 
cedure (both Toscanini and Mitro- 
poulous have done it), which is 
conceivably justified by the grand 
and elevated scale of the com- 
poser’s last quartets. 


But those musical thoughts are 
essentially intimate, and demand 
more personal expression than half 
a hundred men—no matter how 
expert, no matter how unanimous 
their spirit—can produce. The tone 
inevitably becomes _ thickened, 
dulled and sweentened. the com- 
munication becomes generalized 
and, especially where basses are 
used to help out the ’cellos, blunted. 
That wonderful string section 
could be use ax, ep advantage. 
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Miss Neway has remarkable 
vocal and dramatic assets, and she 
gave a performance that was prac- 
tically note-perfect. The exciting 
sound of her voice rose above the 
tense, introverted comments of the 
orchestra, in a pure and revealing 
line. It was apparent that she 
understood and felt the varying 
moods and expressions of the aria’ 
three sections, although this was 
not always conveyed so distinctly 
in sound, 
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In the same way, one felt that 
the orchestra, whether because of 
the composition or performance, 
lacked the luminous ‘clarity th: 


one would expec. after hearing 
‘“Wozzek.” It was, nevertheless, a 
stirring experience, and the per- 
formers were warmly applauded. 
The concert opened with the en- 
tire string section playing an ar- Bi attra | eee SCS einai Sas renee, SORA 
rangement of Beethoven’s String Se eae Be ne a We eae Some os: Wed sgs Bes 
Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131. eet eee 2 | Bo Cate eae 
There is precedent for this pro- 
cedure (both Toscanini and Mitro- 
pnoulous have done it), which is 
conceivably justified by the grand 
and elevated scale of the com- 
poser’s last quartets. 
But those musical thoughts are 
essentially intimate, and demand 
more personal expression than half 
a, hundred men——no matter how 
expert, no matter how unanimous 
their spirit—can produce. The tone 
inevitably becomes thickened, 
dulled and sweentened. the com- 
munication becomes generalized 
and, especially where basses are 
used to help out the ’cellos, blunted. 
That wonderful string section 
could be used to better advantage 
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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
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1952 Berkshire Festival 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES MuncuH, Music Director 
TANGLEWOOD .. . LENOX, MASS. 


Sim Concept’ 665. . . . . IN THE THEATRE 


Saturday evenings and icciciy ibeiecaiie July 5-6,. 12-13, 19-20, 
CHARLES Muncu will conduct music by the following composers: in the 
first week, Bach; in the second, Mozart; in the third, Haydn and Schubert. 


Nine Concerts .¢ « .«os IN THE MUSIC SHED 


Series A 


Thursday, Fuly 24— Cuartes Muncn. Beethoven, Symphony No. 3, *‘Eroica"; 
Brahms, Symphony No. 1, in C minor. 


Saturday, July 26 — PrerrE Monteux. Cimarosa, Overture, “The Secret 
Marriage”; Schubert, Symphony No.9, inC major; Stravinsky, 
“The Rite of Spring”’. 


Sunday, Fuly 27 — Cuarves Muncu. Franck, Symphonic Piece from “The 
Redemption”; Bizet, Symphony; Dallapiccola, ‘The Release of 
Savonarola” (with Chorus); Ravel, Daphnis and Chloe, Suites 1 and 2 
(with Chorus). 

Series B 


Thursday, Fuly 31— Cuartes Muncu. Beethoven, Overture to “Leonort, 
No. 3”; Schumann, Piano Concerto; Hindemith, Metamorphosis; D’/nd) 
Symphony on a Mountain Air. 


Saturday, August 2— Pierre Monteux. All-Wagner Program (with Soloists). 


Sunday, August 3 — CHarites Muncu. Beethoven, Overture to “Egmont” and 
Symphony No. 8; Debussy, “Iberia”; Honegger, ““Danse des Morts” 
(with Chorus). 


Series C 


Thursday, August 7— CuHuarLEsS Muncu. Schumann, Symphony age 
(“Spring”); Swanson, Short Symphony; Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 4 


Saturday, August 9 — LEONARD Bernstetn. The Program will include 
symphonies by Aaron Copland (No. 3) and Sibelius (No. 5). 


Sunday, August 10 — CuarLeEs Muncy. Berlioz, Requiem (with Chorus). 


Soloists to be announced Programs Subject To Chasse 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THESE SERIES OF CONCERTS 


DURING THE SEASON 1951-1952 


BacH: Piano Concerto in D minor (Soloist: ALEXANDER Borov- 
sky); II, October 12 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Orchestrated by 
OTTORINO RESPIGHI) (PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting); 
VI, October 22 

Overture (Suite) No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra (ERNEST 
ANSERMET Conducting); XIV, February 1 

The Passion According to St. John (HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY, G. WALLACE Woobp- 
WORTH, Conductor; Soloists: DAvip LLoyp, Mack Har- 
RELL, GLADYS SPECTOR, MARY DAVENPORT, EDMOND 
HURSHELL, OscAR HENRY; Harpsichord, DANIEL PINK- 
HAM; Viola da gamba, ALFRED ZIGHERA; Organ, E. 
Power Biccs); XXII, April 10 


BARBER: Overture, ‘““The School for Scandal’; XXIV, April 25 


BARTOK: Concerto for Viola and Orchestra (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting) (Soloist: WILLIAM PRIMROSE); XII, 


January 
Concerto for Orchestra (ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); 


XV, February 8 


BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84; II, October 12 .. 
Overture to ‘““Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72; III, October 26 .... 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93; III, October 26 .. 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting); IX, December 21 

Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36 (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting); XV, February 8 

Suite from “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” Ballet, Op. 
43 (RIcHARD Burcin Conducting) (SAMUEL MAYEs, 
Violoncello; GrorGres LAURENT, Flute; BERNARD 
ZIGHERA, Harp); XVI, February 22 

Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61: (Soloist: JASCHA 
Heiretz); III, October 26 

Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 (LEONARD BERN- 
STEIN Conducting) (Soloist: ARTUR RUBINSTEIN); 
XVIII, March 7 

String Quartet in C-sharp minor, Op. 131 (performed by 
the String Orchestra, LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting); 
XVIII, March 7 
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Berc: “Der Wein,” Concert Aria (First performance in Boston) 
(LEONARD BERNSTEIN Conducting; Soloist: PATRICIA 
Neway); XVII, February 29 . 


Beruioz: “Harold in Italy”: Symphony with Viola Solo, Op. 16 
(ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); XII, January 11.... 
Fantastic Symphony; Op. 14A; XX, March 28 


BrauMs: Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. go; II, October 12.. 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 (RICHARD BURGIN 
Conducting) ; IV, November 2 


CuaprieR: Joyeuse Marche (First performance at these con- 
certs) (ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); X, December 


Desussy: Excerpts (Act I) from “Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien” 
(PrrrRE Monteux Conducting); VII, N ovember 30... 
“Gigues,” Images No. 1; “Jeux, Poéme Danse” (PIERRE 
Monteux Conducting); VII, November 30 
“La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches; VIII, December 14 
(ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); XXIV, April 25.. 
“Six épigraphes antiques” (Orchestrated by ERNEsT AN- 
SERMET) (First performance in Boston; ERNEST AN- 


SERMET Conducting); XV, February 8 


Detius: Marche Caprice (SiR THomMas BEECHAM Conducting); 

XIII, January 25 
Summer Night on the River (SiR THomMas BEECHAM Con- 

ducting); XIII, January 25 

DvorAxk: Concerto in B minor for Violoncello, Op. 104 (ERNEST 
ANSERMET Conducting) (Soloist: ZARA NELsovA); X, 
December 28 

FALLA: Three Dances from the Ballet “El Sombrero de Tres 
Picos’ (ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting) ; XI, January 4 


Faurt: “Pelléas et Mélisande,” Suite, Op. 80 (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting) ; VIII, December 14 


Foss: Piano Concerto No. 2 (First performance in America; 


RICHARD BurGIN Conducting; Soloist: LUKAS Foss); IV,- 


November 2 
Franck: Symphonic Piece from “Rédemption”; XX, March 28 


HANDEL: Suite from “Il Pastor Fido” (Arranged by Sir THOMAS 
BEECHAM) (SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Conducting) ; XIII, 


January 25 
Concerto Grosso in D minor for String Orchestra, Op. 6, 
No. 10 (RicHARD Burcin Conducting); XXI, April 4 
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HaypN: Violoncello Concerto in D major (RICHARD BuRGIN 
Conducting; Soloist: GREGOR PIATIGORSKY) ; V, Novem- 


Symphony in C minor, No. 95 (ERNEST ANSERMET Con- 
ducting); XI, January 4 


HINDEMITH: Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” (PIERRE MONTEUX 
Conducting); VI, November 23 
“Nobilissima Visione,” Suite from the Ballet, ‘Saint Francis” 
(ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); XI, January 4 


HONEGGER: Monopartita (First performance in the United 
States; ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); XIV, February 1 
“Pacific 231,’’ Orchestra Movement (ERNEST ANSERMET Con- 
ducting); XIV, February 1 
Symphony No. 2g, for String Orchestra; XXIV, April 25.... 


MAHLER: Symphony No. g (RICHARD BurcGin Conducting) ; 
XVI, February 22 


MARTIN: Concerto for Seven Wind Instruments, Timpani, Per 
cussion and String Orchestra (First performance in Bos- 
ton; ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting; Soloists: GEORGES 
LAURENT, Flute; RALPH GOMBERG, Oboe; GINO CIOFFI, 
Clarinet; RAYMOND ALLARD, Bassoon; JAMES STAG 
LIANO, French Horn; RoGer Voisin, ‘Trumpet; 
JAacosp RAICHMAN, Trombone; ROMAN Szutc, Tim- 
pani); X, December 28 


MILHAUD: Suite No. 2 from the Music to Claudel’s ‘“‘Protée 


(PIERRE MoONTEUX Conducting); XXIII, April 18 .... 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture to Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream” (RICHARD Burcin Conducting); V, 
November g 

Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scottish,” Op. 56 (PIERRE 
Monteux Conducting); VI, November 23 

Overture, ‘““The Hebrides,” (‘‘Fingal’s Cave’), Op. 26 
(ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting); VIII, December 14 .. 


Mozart: Masonic Funeral Music (K. 477); I, October 5 
Symphony in G minor, K. 550 (ERNEST ANSERMET Conduct- 
ing); X, December 28 
Violin Concerto in G major, K. 216 (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting; First performance at these concerts; 
Soloist: ARTHUR GRUMIAUX); XIV, February 1 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat major (K. 271) (LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN Conducting; Soloist: LEONARD BERNSTEIN) ; 
XVII, February 29 
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Overture to “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’” (LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN Conducting); XVII, March 29 

Symphony in C major, No. 34 (K. 338) (G. WALLACE 
WoopwortH Conducting); XIX, March 21 

Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (PIERRE MONTEUX Con- 
ducting) ; XXIII, April 18 

PiypER: Symphony No. 3 (First performance in Boston; PIERRE 

Monteux Conducting); XXIII, April 18 


Piston: Toccata (First performance at these concerts); XXIV, 
April 25, 
PROKOFIEFF: Suite from the Ballet, “Chout” (“Buffoon), Op. 21 
(RicHARD Burcin Conducting); XXI, April 4 
RAVEL: ‘““Ma Mére l’Oye” (“Mother Goose”) Children’s Pieces 
(ERNEST ANSERMET Conducting) ; IX, December 21.... 
“La Valse,” Choreographic Poem (ERNEST ANSERMET Con- 
ducting); XIV, February 1 
“Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra (ERNEST ANSERMET Con- 
ducting) (Soloist: ARTHUR GRUMIAUX); XIV, February 
Suite No. 2, “Daphnis et Chloé” (with NEw ENGLAND Con- 
SERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Con- 
ductor); XXIV, April 25 | 
RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto in D minor, No. 3 (ERNEST 
ANSERMET Conducting; Soloist: MONIQUE DE LA 
BRUCHOLLERIE); VIII, December 14 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Suite from ‘Le Coq d’Or” (Sir [THOMAS 
BEECHAM Conducting); XIII, January 25 
RoussEL: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 36 (First per- 
formance in Boston); (Soloist: ALEXANDER BorROVSKY) ; 
II, October 12 
“Bacchus et Ariane,” Ballet, Second Suite, Op. 43; XX, 
March 28 
SCHUMAN: Symphony No. 3 (PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting); 
XXIII, April 18 
SiBELIUS: Symphony No. 6, Op. 104 (SiR THOMAS BEECHAM 
Conducting); XIII, January 25 
Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 (LEONARD BERN- 
sTEIN Conducting); XVII, February 29 
Srrauss: “Death and Transfiguration,” ‘Tone Poem, Op. 24; I, 
October 5 
“Don Quixote,” Op. 35 (RICHARD Burcin Conducting; 
Soloists: GREGOR PIATIGORSKY, Violoncello; JOSEPH. DE 
PASQUALE, Viola); V, November g 
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Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks (PrERRE MonTeux Con- 

ducting); VI, November 23 
STRAVINSKY: ‘“‘Petrouchka,” Ballet (ERNEstT ANSERMET Conduct- 
ing; Soloist: BERNARD ZIGHERA, Piano) ; IX, December 


Divertimento, “Le Baiser de la Fée” (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting); XII, January 11 

“Oedipus Rex,” Opera Oratoria in ‘I'wo Acts (G. WALLACE 
WoopwortH Conducting; Soloists: Davin LLoyp, 
Oscar Henry, EuNICcE ALBERTS, PAUL TIBBETTS, WEs- 
Ley Appy; Chorus: Harvarp GLEE Crus); XIX, March 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,”’ Op. 
"4; 1, October 5 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, Op. 35 (ERNEST ANSERMET 
Conducting; Soloist: ANSHEL BRUSILOW) ; XI, January 
4 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64 (RICHARD BURGIN 
Conducting); XXI, April 4 
WacNer: Excerpts from “Goétterdimmerung”’: Daybreak, Sieg 
fried’s Rhine Journey and Siegfried’s Death Music 
(PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting); VII, November 30.. 
Overture to ‘““Tannhduser” (PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting); 
VII, November 30 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ (PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting); VII, 
November 30 
Weper: Overture to “Der Freischiitz’” (RICHARD BURGIN Con- 
ducting) ; IV, November 2 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMs: Fantasia on the “Old 104th” Psalm ‘Tune, 
for Piano Solo, accompanied by Orchestra, Organ, and 
Chorus (First performance at these concerts; G. WAL- 
LACE WoopwortH Conducting; HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
and RADCLIFFE CHoRAL Society; Soloist: RICHARD 
Socc, Piano); XIX, March 21 


The opening program (October 5-6) was dedicated to the memory 
of SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY. 


NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF WORKS PERFORMED 


Works by Beethoven — 9; Mozart — 7; Bach, Debussy, Ravel and’ 


Wagner — 4 each; Honegger, Mendelssohn, Strauss, Stravinsky and 
Tchaikovsky — 3 each; Bartok, Berlioz, Brahms, Delius, Handel, Haydn, 
Hindemith, Roussel, and Sibelius — 2 each; Barber, Berg, Chabrier, 
Dvorak, Falla, Fauré, Foss, Franck, Mahler, Martin, Milhaud, Pijper, 
Piston, Prokofieff, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakov, Schuman, Weber, 
Vaughan Williams — 1 each. Total — 84 works by 39 composers. 
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WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT 
THESE CONCERTS 


BARTOK: Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 
BERG: Der Wein 
CHABRIER: Joyeuse Marche 
DEBUSSY: Six Epigraphes Antiques 
DELIUs: Marche Caprice 
Summer Night on the River 
Foss: Piano Concerto 2 
HANDEL: Suite from “Il Pastor Fido” 


HONEGGER: Monopartita (First performance in the 
United States) 


MARTIN: Concerto for Seven Wind Instruments 
Mozart: Masonic Funeral Music (K. 477) 
MOzZarT: Violin Concerto in G major (K. 216) 
PIJPER: Symphony No. 3 

PISTON: Toccata 

ROUSSEL: Piano Concerto, Op. 36 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on the “Old 104th” Psalm ‘Tune 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 
BERNSTEIN, LEONARD, Piano (Mozart: Piano Concerto, K. 271) 
March ag. Sketch 


Borovsky, ALEXANDER, Piano (Roussel: Piano Concerto) Octo- 
ber 12. Sketch 


*BRUCHOLLERIE, MONIQUE DE LA, Piano (Rachmaninoff: Piano 
Concerto No. 3) December 14. Sketch 


*BrusiLow, ANSHEL, Violin (Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto) 
January 4. Sketch 


*GRUMIAUX, ARTHUR, Violin (Mozart: Violin Concerto, K. 216; 
Ravel: Tzigane) February 1. Sketch 


HeIFEtz, JASCHA, Violin (Beethoven: Violin Concerto) October 
26. Sketch 


*NeELsova, ZARA, Cello (Dvorak: Cello Concerto) December 28. 
Sketch 


*Neway, Patricia, Soprano (Berg: “Der Wein”) February 29. 
Sketch 


PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR, Cello shijad:« Cello Concerto) Novem- 
ber g. Sketch 


PRIMROSE, WILLIAM, Viola (Bartédk: Viola Concerto; Berlioz: 
Harold in Italy) January 4. Sketch 


RUBINSTEIN, ARTUR, Piano (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4) 
March 1. Sketch ...... Ceerrr 


*Socc, RICHARD, Piano (Vaughan Williams: Fantasia on the 
“Old 104th Psalm Tune’) March 21. 
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ARTISTS WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


Choruses: 


Soprano: 


Contralto: 


Baritone: 


Speaker: 
Flute: 


Clarinet: 
Oboe: 
Bassoon: 
Horn: 
Trumpet: 
Trombone: 
Timpani: 
Harp: 


Cello: 


Viola: 


larpsichord: 


Viola da Gamba: 


Organ: 


HARVARD GLEE CLuB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL 
SOCIETY, G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Con- 
ductor (Bach: The Passion According to St. 
John) 

HARVARD GLEE Cus (Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex) 

*NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA 
COOKE DE VARON, Conductor (Ravel: 
Daphnis et Chloé. Suite No. 2) 

*SpecToR, GLapys (Bach: The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John) 

ALBERTS, EUNICE (Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex) 

DAVENPORT, Mary (Bach: The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John) 

Lioyp, Davip (Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex; Bach: 
The Passion According to St. John) 

*HeENry, Oscar (Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex) 

*TipBeTts, PaAuL (Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex) 

HARRELL, Mack (Bach: The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John) 

HursHELL, EpMonp (Bach: The Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John) 

Appy, WESLEY (Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex) 

+LAURENT, GEORGES (Beethoven: Suite, Die 
Geschéopfe des Prometheus) 

+CIoFFI, GINO 

+GOMBERG, RALPH 

+ALLARD, RAYMOND 

{STAGLIANO, JAMES (Martin: Concerto) 

+VOISIN, ROGER 

+RAICHMAN, JACOB 

+SZULC, ROMAN 

+ZIGHERA, BERNARD (Beethoven: Die Geschdopte 
des Prometheus) 

PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR (Strauss: Don Quixote) 

+MayeEs, SAMUEL (Beethoven: Die Geschdpfe 
des Prometheus) 

+DE PASQUALE, JOHN (Strauss: Don Quixote) 

PINKHAM, DANIEL 

+ZIGHERA, ALFRED 

Biccs, E. POWER 


(Bach: The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John) 


‘First appearance at these concerts. 
(Member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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GUEST CONDUCTORS 


MoNTEUX, PIERRE: November 23-24; November 30; December 
11; April 18-19; Sketch 

ANSERMET, ERNEST: December 14-15, 21-22, 28-29; January 4-5, 
11-12; February 1-2, 8-9. Sketch 


BEECHAM, SIR THOMAS: January 25-26. Sketch 
BERNSTEIN, LEONARD: February 29-March 1; March 7-8. Sketch. 
WoopwortH, G. WALLACE: March 21-22 


BurGIN, RicHARD, the Associate Conductor, conducted the con- 
certs of November 2-3; 9-10; February 22-23; April 4-5 


ENTR’ACTES 


On the Significance of Folk Music . 

Frank Martin ; 

The Tyranny of Tails 

Frederick Delius. -. - -: 

César Franck—“Pater Seraphicus” 

The Fourth Gospel 

The Procurator of Judea . 

A Passion Performance at Leipzig . 
“Notes without Music” by Darius Milhaud . 
GILMAN, LAWRENCE Meditations on Masterworks 

Globe (Boston) Koussevitzky (Editorial) 

HONEGGER, ARTHUR How I Compose. .-_ =: 

ROLLAND, ROMAIN 


BARTOK, BELA 
Burk, JOHN N. 


tica’’) ; NR OS Sas a iaday 
When Strauss First Heard “Pelleas”’ 
SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD Estimate of Gustav Mahler 
SCHONBERG, HAROLD Samuel Pepys — Musician . 
What Becomes of Prodigies 
STERNFELD, 
FREDERICK W. 
SABIN, ROBERT 
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“Serge Prokofiefi—A Classicist but ‘Decadent 


eee 


INCIDENTAL SUBJECTS 


“A Traditional Rogue” — Till Eulenspiegel (SIDNEY GREW) 
‘ep ieshee Cadet: OF. BOOM! i. ee ee es 


“Bartok —a personal memoir” (H. W. HEINSHEIMER) 


Berg’s “Der Wein” (WILLI REICH) 


Strauss vs. Rolland (On the Program of the “Domes- 


Five Russian Folk Songs in Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” 


PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


Six Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoons 
(RICHARD BuRGIN conducted on November 4 and February 24; PIERRE MONTEUX 
conducted on December 2 and April 20; Sik THOMAS BEECHAM, on January 27) : 


1951, November 4. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72; HONEGGER: 
Symphony No. 5; TcHArkovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique.’ 

1951, December 2. BACH-RESPIGHT: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor; MENDELSSOHN 
Sympaeny No. 3 in A minor, “Scottish,” Op. 56; HINnpEMiITH: Symphony, “Mathis 
der Maler”’; Strauss: ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” ) 

1952, January 27. HANDEL: Suite from “I] Pastor Fido”; StneLius: Symphony No. 6 
Op. 104; DELIUus: Summer Night on the River and Marche Caprice; Rinsxy: 
KorsAkov: Suite from “Le Cog d’Or.” | | 

eo eg BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84; BEETHOVEN: Piano 

oncerto No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37; TCHAIKovsky: Symph ete 8 nl 
‘ . 27: ony No. 5, : 

Op. 64 (Soloist: ByRON JANIS). ied aimee 
1952, re 30. inane Symphonic Piece from “Rédemption”; RousseEL: “Bacchus 
et Ariane,” Ballet, S ; Sy in Et ae 

ce econd Suite, Op. 43; BRAnMs: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 

Bie Py y: 20. BERLIOZ: Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’; BRrAHMs: Symphony 
= 3, in F major, Op. 90; Pijver: Symphony No. 3; MILHAup: Suite No. 2 from 
the Music to Claudel’s “Protée’; RAveLt: Alborada del Gracioso. 


PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


Nj ' 
. ine pd concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings 
E ; 
; = ONTEUX conducted on November 20; ERNEST ANSERMET conducted on 
ec 
ember 18 and January 8; SiR THOMAS BEECHAM conducted on January 22; 


RICHARD BuRGIN conducted-on February 1g and March 18; LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
conducted on March 4) : 


iA gem oe 4a Mozart: Masonic Funeral Music (K. 477); Strauss: “Death and 

ransfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24; TcHAtkovsky: Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74. 

ie November 20. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Coriolanus,” Op. 62; BEETHOVEN: 
ymphony No. 6 in F major, Op. 68, ‘Pastoral’; Srravinsky: “Le Sacre du 
Printemps.” 

191, December 18. BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Concerto for Violin in E minor, Op. 64 (Soloist: MICHAEL RABIN) ; 


Faurk: “Pelléas et Mélisande,” Suite from the Incidental Music of Maeterlinck’s 
Tragedy, Op. 80; Drsussy: “La Mer.” 


1952 ‘ 
) , January 8. ScHuBERT: Overture to “Rosamunde”; BEETHOVEN: Concerto for 


* tanoforte No. 4 in G major, Op. 58 (Soloist: ALpDo CICCOLINI); RAVEL: 
Ma Mére l’Oye”; STRAVINSKY: “Petrouchka,” Ballet. 


] . 
952, January 22. HANDEL: Suite from “Il Pastor Fido”; SisELIUs: Symphony No. 6, 


Notes on music which was not performed: Debussy’s “Printemps” (185) » “Iberia” 
(190) , Weber's Konzertstiick (66), Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik” (785) - 


Op. 104; DeLius: Summer Night on the River and Marche Caprice; RIMSKyY- 
KorsAkov: Suite from ‘Le Cog d'Or.” 


1952, Feoruary 19. BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84, Piano Concerto 
No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 (Soloist: Byron JANIS); TCHAIkovsky: Symphony 
No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64. 


eee 


The Treasurer’s financial report for the season of 1950-195! will 
be found on page 605. 
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1952, March 4. Mozart: “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” Serenade for String Orchestra 


(K. 525); Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat major (K. 271) (Soloist: Leonarp 
BERNSTEIN) ; SiBELIUS: Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82. 


1952, March 18. Haypn: Symphony in C minor, No. 95; MAHLER: Symphony No. 9, 
1952, April 15. Rousset: “Bacchus et Ariane,” Second Suite; BERLIOZ: “Fantastic 


Symphony”; BraHMs: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98. 


OPEN REHEARSALS 


Five of the Orchestra’s rehearsals in Symphony Hall were opened to the public: 
November 29 (PIERRE MONTEUX) ; December 13 and January 29 (ERNEST ANSERMET) ; 
February 28 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN) ; March 27 (CHARLES MUNCH). 


CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON 


6 Concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., on ‘Tuesday 
evenings — November 6 (Soloist: LUKAS Foss), December 11 (ERNEST 
ANSERMET conducting) , January 29 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting) , Febru- 
ary 26 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN, conductor and soloist), March 25 (G. WALLACE 
WoopwortH conducting; Soloists: Davin LLtoyp, OSCAR HENRY, EUNICE 
ALBERTS, PAUL TIBBETTS, WESLEY Appy; Chorus: THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB), 
April 22. 

5 Concerts in the Veterans 
Tuesday evenings — October 30, November 27 (PIERRE MOoNTEUx condu 
ing), January 1 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist: ALDO CICCOLINI), 
February 5 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting) , April 1. 

10 Concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York City (five Wednesday evenings and five 
Saturday afternoons) — November 14-17 (Soloist, Saturday evening: LUKAS 
Foss), December 5-8 (PIERRE MONTEUX conducting), January 16-19 
(ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist, Saturday evening: WILLIAM PRIM 
ROSE), February 13-16 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist: ARTHUR 
GRUMIAUX), March 12-15 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN conducting; Soloist on 
Wednesday evening: LEONARD BERNSTEIN; on Saturday afternoon: PATRICIA 


Memorial Auditorium, Providence, Rhode Island, on 
ct- 


NEWAY) . 

r, Concerts in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., Friday evenings me erentber R 
(Soloist: Lukas Foss) , December 7 (PIERRE MONTEUX conducting) , Januar) 
18 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist: WILLIAM PRIMROSE) , February 5 
(ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist: ArtTHUR GRUMIAUX), March 14 
(LEONARD BERNSTEIN conductor and soloist) . 

Tour, October 16 to October 23 inclusive: October 16, Springfield; October 1%) 
Troy; October 18, Syracuse; October 19, Buffalo; October 20, Detroit; 
October 21-22, Ann Arbor; October 23, Toledo. | 

Concerts in other cities: Hartford, November 12; New Haven, November 13: 
March 11 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN conducting) ; Washington, D.C., November 
15 and December 6 (PIERRE MONTEUX conducting) , February 14 (EANES! 
ANSERMET conducting) ; Newark, December 4 (PIERRE MONTEUX conducting) 
March 13 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN conducting; Soloist: EUGENE opal 
New London, January 15 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist: —_ 
BrusiLow); Philadelphia, January 17 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting); 
New Brunswick, February 12 (ERNEST ANSERMET conducting; Soloist 


MONIQUE DE LA BRUCHOLLERIE) . 
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PENSION FUND CONCERTS (114th, 115th) 


June 3» 1951. Concert by the Boston Pops Orchestra. 
April 18, 1952. BaAcH: The Passion Accordin 


: soloists: 


GLADYs Specror. M 
‘ » MARY DAVENPORT 
HURSHELL, Oscar HENRY). ae 


ere 
MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Friends 
Symphony Hall on March 19. Mr. 
troduced Mr. Henry B. Cabot. Cha 
first time since his illness, performe 
received the members at tea. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


of the Orchestra was held in 
Oliver Wolcott presided as Chairman and in- 
rles Munch, conducting the Orchestra for the 
d Roussel’s “Bacchus et Ariane.” The Trustees 


A list of the Friends will be found on page 1108. 


rere 


BROADCASTS 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra became before the beginning of the season 
a pe cagitheg a4 new non-commercial, educational, FM radio station WGBH 
pi coe pod the Lowell Institute Cooperative Broadcasting Council. The con- 

S of the Friday afternoon and Saturday evenin ast j 
sto glia y § Series were broadcast in full. 


Jointly sponsored broadcasts by the Boston Pops Orchestra, ARTHUR FIEDLER 


conductor, given on the N.B.C. network (WBZ, 10:00 to 11:00 P.M., E.S.T ) each 


Monday night ended September 24, 1951. 


POP CONCERTS 


The 66th season of the Boston Pops, 


Arthur Fiedler, conducto j 
Symphony Hall, April go to June 29, 1951. r, was given in 


ESPLANADE CONCERTS 


The 2grd consecutive season of Esplanade concerts by an orchestra of members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, was given in the 
Ye Hatch Memorial Shell. The season opened on July 1 through July a1, 

ith performances each night excepting Mondays, weather permitting. There were 
also three Children’s Concerts on Thursday mornings, July 5, 12, and 19. 


Piss ier FOLLOWING VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
RCHESTRA WERE RELEASED IN THE COURSE OF THE SEASON: 


Under the direction of Charles Munch: 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, in C major 
Brucu: Violin Concerto No. 1 in G minor (with YEHUDI MENUHIN) 
Haypn: Symphony No. 103 (“Drum Roll”) 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1 in B-flat (“Spring”) 
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Under the direction of Pierre Monteux: 
STRAVINSKY: The Rite of Spring 


Under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky: 
Memorial Album: 
SinELius: Symphony No. 2 in D major 
Strauss: Don Juan 
Wacner: A Siegfried Idyll 


A 


BY THE BOSTON POPS OR- 


THE FOLLOWING VICTOR RECORDINGS 
WERE RELEASED IN THE 


CHESTRA (ARTHUR FIEDLER, CONDUCTOR), 
COURSE OF THE SEASON: 

Triana: ANDERSON — Irish Washerwoman, Wearing of the Green; bosc 
— Rose Mousse; BRAHMS — Hungarian Dances Nos. 1 to 6; GitLeT — Loin du Bal; 
LITOLFF — Overture to Robespierre; REZNICEK — Overture to Donna _ Diana; 
RopricuEz — La Cumparsita; SCHRAMMEL — Wien Bleibt Wien; Srrauss — Polkas 
(Vol. 2: Brautschau, Im Sturmschritt, Furioso, Krapfenwald’l, Ritter Pasman, 
Die Fledermaus) ; STRAUSS — Radetsky March; WALDTEUFEL — Waltzing with Wald- 


teufel, Estudiantina, Trés Jolie, Espana. 


ALBENIZ — 


ee eee 


TANGLEWOOD 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Six concerts by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, directed by Charles 
Munch, were given in the Theatre-Concert Hall, on three Saturday evenings and 
three Sunday afternoons. The programs had been designed by Serge Koussevitzky 


who had intended to conduct. 

July 7. BAcH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, in G major; Concerto in © major, 
for Three Pianos (Irving Fine, Ralph Berkowitz, Bernard Zighera) ; Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2, in F major (Solo Violin: Richard Burgin, Flute: Georges Laurent, 
Oboe: Ralph Gomberg, Trumpet: Roger Voisin); Final Chorus from “The Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew” (In Memory of Serge Koussevitzky) ; Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major; Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G major (Violin: 
Richard Burgin, Flutes: Georges Laurent, James Madsen) . 

* (Phyllis Curtin, Soprano, Eunice 
Bass) ; Concerto in D minor 
Fine, Ralph Berkowitz, 


July 8. Bacu: “Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus, 
Alberts, Contralto; David Lloyd, Tenor; James Pease, 
for Three Pianos (Conducted by Hugh Ross) (Irving 
Bernard Zighera) ; Magnificat. 


July 14. HAYDN: Symphony in G major, No. 88; Piano Concerto in D major 


(Seymour Lipkin) ; Sinfonie Concertante (Violin: Richard Burgin, Cello: Samuel 


Mayes, Oboe: Ralph Gomberg, Bassoon: Raymond Allard) ; Symphony in D major, 


No. 104 (“London”) . 


July 15. Haypn: Symphony No. 
Violoncello Concerto in D major (Gregor Piatigorsky) ; Symphony No. 10 
D major (“The Clock”) . 

July 21. Mozart: Symphony in D major, “Haffner, No. 35 (K. 385); Missa 
Brevis in F major, K. 192 (Gladys Spector, Soprano, Eunice Alberts, Contralto, 
David Lloyd, Tenor; James Pease, Bass) (Conducted by Hugh Ross) ; Adagio and 
Fugue for String Orchestra (K. 546); Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) - 


103, in E-flat major (“The Drum Roll’); 
1 in 
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July 22. Mozart: Divertim 
“aa ; ento in B-flat major, f 
K. 287); V ; jor, for Strings 
L 7) . iolin Concerto in A major (K. 219) (William Si <y ch Tv acagen 
major, ‘‘Prague,” No, 38 (K. 504). roll); Symphony in 


Nine concerts by the Bosto 
n Symph 
wand. Wie avec eee ymphony Orchestra, under the direction of Charles 
Series A, July 26. Mozart: Masonic Funeral Music 
Serge Koussevitzky) ; SCHUMANN: Symphony N 
Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A. —rettbege 


(K. 477) (In memory of 
minor, Op. 120; BERLIOz: 


July 28. Weper: O 
: Overture to “ r», bi oN 
E-flat minor, Op. 111; Oberon”; PROKOFIEFF: 


Op. 83 (Claudio Arrau) . 


| Symphony No. 
BrAuMs: Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2. in Beflat pair 
’ “sic r, 


July 29, BARBER: Overture, “The Sch 
nw: Wea oe , one chool for Scandal’; Copianp: “Oui ity,”” 
gn rine : —— kg and Strings (Trumpet: Roger Voisin, hen re Hal 
me soe pb T: Symphony No. 4, in C minor ("Tragic’’) ; sd 
gic’); FRANCK: 
Seri 
ase ae ts yf SCHUMANN: Overture to ‘“Genoveva”: 
me, Bs in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral”; RAVEL: . 
USSEL: Symphony No. g, in G minor, Op. 42. a 


Au ust 4. I . ° 
. mi state antag Suite for Orchestra (From the Water Music) 
“Daphnis et Chloé.” brevis seo for Strings, Percussion and Celesta; RAVEL: 
C minor (with ‘ ite No. 2 (with chorus) ; SAINT-SAENs: Sympho : en 
organ) , Op. 78 (Organ: E. Power Biggs) a pagel aes 


August 5 (Eleazar de Carv 
ae arvalho, conducting) . 


BEETHOVEN: Sym- 
Rapsodie Espagnole; 


Arran ged 


a WEBER: O ‘“ 54 
Death and Transfiguration,” Symphonic ig to “Euryanthe”; 
’ ; 24 


Piano Concerto in G minor, No. g, Op. 16 (Jorge Bolet) aise 


Series C 
, August 9 (Leonard Bernstein, conducting). BEETHOVEN: 


in D major, Missa Solemnis 


Op. 123 (Performed in memory of 
So : y of Serge Kous . 
pend or ee Contralto; David wi Sesone tale Tei o> a 
Symphony No. 5; ‘Tiskahebws Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 21; Honeccer: 
August 12. BRAuMs: nh Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique,” iaciva. 
ik Wk tg Nrcriesnian on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56A; S$ a 74- 
» Op. 73; Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 08. tie) ee 


“TANGLEWOOD '» 

Was given on Friday ya rar a benefit for the Berkshire Music Center 
in the Shed. Eleazar d me 10. The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a conc 
Richard Burgin ie sion rere Berlioz’ “Benvenuto Cellini” jas 
Risihs Wieauie aa pomregesn alan “Nigun” and Arbos’ “Tango Espagnol,” with 
part in Gershwin’s “Rhay ee Bernstein conducted and played the solo 
‘La Mer.” Mrs. Eleanor a y in Blue,” and Charles Munch conducted Debussy’s 
link 4h ‘ead cn | oosevelt addressed the audience as guest. All were .. 

€ various activities of the school in its various departments ir 


July 11. Tue New M 
ln 98 USIC QUARTET. ing , ' 
Verdi, Beethoven (Op. 59, No. - TET. String Quartets by Hindemith (Op. 10) 


Overture; 


bd 


July 18. ‘THe Berks 
5. HIRE Tro (Flute, Viola da gam 
by Lotti, Marcello, Handel, Leclair, F. «cleat ne ee 


July 25. Trio Mo Tw 
. YSE ( oO Flut ° . . . 
H Pie es, Violin, P 
aydn, Thiriet, Ibert, Honegger, Gennaro, saves oe usic by Bach, Handel, 


<=—asaselienmeselemstitesesiomthioeiionisieninsinimmes on 
Beale cceeaiciiranccipmnticcsa oss icaas 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-first Season, 191-1952) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
Gaston Elcus 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
George Zazofsky 
Paul Cherkassky 
Harry Dubbs 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Joseph Leibovici 
Einar Hansen 
Harry Dickson 
Emil Kornsand 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Roger Schermanski 


Stanley Benson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 

Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 
Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
Sheldon Rotenberg 


Leo Panasevich 
William Waterhouse 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 


Henry Greenberg 
Henry Portnoi 
Henry Freeman 
Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 
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PERSONNEL 
VIOLAS 


Joseph de Pasquale 


Jean Cauhapé 


Georges Fourel 
Eugen Lehner 


Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 
Louis Arti¢res 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoft 
Vincent Mauricci 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 
Jacobus Langendoen 
ao Nieland 


ppolyte Droeghmans 
Kar Zeise 


Josef Zimbler 
Bernard Parronchi 


Enrico Fabrizio 
Leon Marjollet 


FLUTES 


Georges Laurent 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 


Gino Ciofh 
Manuel Valerio 
uale Cardillo 
Eb Clarinet 


Bass CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 


Raymond Allard 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Roaz Piller 


Horns 


James Stagliano 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 

Paul Keaney 

Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 


Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 


TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
Lucien Hansotte 
John Coffey 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Charles Smith 


PERCUSSION 


Max Polster 
Simon Sternburg 
Harold Farberman 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
Leonard Burkat 
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But the sun ‘cae ‘ 
Channel, and out over the 
with blue-and-g radiance by 
circled over. 


Paris in the taht afte 
rnoon was 
oie ; g and immaculate, its trees 
ell leaved out, its air warm and 
ay and its traffic just as fright- 
7 fae I thought to have the 
oe iver stop near the Arc de 
omphe so'I could get out and 
one of its stones. But he was 
paving, ? gg enough just navi- 
Sm ted. sO e ceremonial | was 
In the lobby of the li 
tt 
off the Rue de Rivoli, the tle hotel 
not only was there, but, after a 
second’s hesitation, id; “sMon- 
sieur Door-gan”? 


In five minutes’ I di 
that my letter to him of rod 
gy: Mckee in the best text- 
nya! ench I could muster, had 
not only got me a reservation but 
the same room, five floors up, on 
For fpbs gt I ou eeoupiet 
eg Srthes discovered (ra time is 
cing on, and the Hotel Mon- 
2 a Rue St. Roch is prane- 
; it. New and better 
time, in fact, seem to have 
ag cee g the place has a new 
yt at is, except for the little 
ple, go ayhieh can ea a Bar. 
3 one- 
S te . ne-half if r- 
ore numero 56 is no lo 
the dingy little cell I once hae. 
Fresh paper pan on the walls. The 
apel he tae _ Dad covering 
green new. | 
big. mirror has hon bolted to ‘a 
od ore it is an electric 
PHONE, | one of the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-first Season, 195 1—-1952) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
Gaston Elcus 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
George Zazofsky 
Paul Cherkassky 
Harry Dubbs 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Joseph Leibovici 
Einar Hansen 
Harry Dickson 
Emil Kornsand 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Roger Schermanski 


Stanley Benson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 


Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 


Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 


Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 


Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
Sheldon Rotenberg 


Leo Panasevich 
William Waterhouse 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 


Henry Greenberg 
Henry Portnoi 
Henry Freeman 
Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 
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PERSONNEL 
VIOLAS 
Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 


Georges Fourel 
Eugen Lehner 


Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 
Louis Artiéres 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 
Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Hippolyte Droeghmans 
Karl Zeise 


Josef Zimbler 
Bernard Parronchi 


Enrico Fabrizio 
Leon Marjollet 


FLUTES 


Georges Laurent 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 


Gino Ciofh 

Manuel Valerio 

Pasquale Cardillo 
Eb Clarinet 


Bass CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 


Raymond Allard 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CoNTRA- BASSOON 
Roaz Piller 


Horns 


James Stagliano 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 

Paul Keaney 

Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


TRUMPETS 


Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 


"TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
Lucien Hansotte 
John Coffey 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


"TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Charles Smith 


PERCUSSION 


Max Polster 
Simon Sternburg 
Harold Farberman 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
l.eonard Burkat 


Paris Makes the Heart Leap 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


PARIS—England was cold and 
wet when the B. E. A.’s twin- 
motored job, the Sir John Warren, 
raced down the strip and soared 
into the air toward France. 


But the sun came out over the 
Channel, and the sky was filled 
with blue-and-gold radiance by 
fhe time the plane circled over 
the Sacred City. 


Paris in the late afternoon was 
shining and immaculate, its trees 
well leaved out, its air warm and 
soft, and its traffic just as fright- 
ful as ever. I thought to have the 
taxi driver stop near the Arc de 
Triomphe so I could get out and 
kiss one of its stones. But he was 
having trouble enough just navi- 
gating, so the ceremonial was 
omitted. 


In the lobby of the little hotel 
off the Rue de Rivoli, the manager 
not only was there, but, after a 
second’s hesitation, , Said: . 7) 


sieur Door-gan’’? v ROY, l 

In five AE discov a 
that my letter to him of a month 
before, worded in the best text- 
book French I could muster, had 
not only got me a reservation but 
the same room, five floors up, on 
the courtyard, that I had occupied 
two years before. i 

I further discovered that time is 
prancing on. and the Hotel Mon- 
tana in the Rue St. Roch is pranc- 
ing with it. New and better 
times, in fact, seem to have 
arrived, for the place has a new 
look. That is, except for the little 
elevator which can hold two peo- 
ple, or one and one-half if Dur- 
Zin is present. 

Chambre numero 56 is no longer 
the dingy little cell I once knew. 
Fresh paper is on the walls. The 
draperies and the bed-covering 
are heavy, green and new. A 
big mirrur has been bolted to the 
wall, and above it is an electric 
clock. The telephone, one of the 
kind you used ‘to see in the old 
silent movies, has been replaced 
by a modern instrument. There 
are some etchings on the wall, a 
new bed with a modernistic wood 
framing on two sides. The reper- 
tory of plumbing appliances has 
been extended. 

Outside in the Rue St. Roch 
(my own humble version of a 
Rue. de la Huchette) little has 
changed in two years except that 


the place a couple of doors away, 
our honeymoon auberge of years 
ago and a patriotic social club on 
the last visit, has again reverted 
to the hotel business and calls 
itself the Continental. 

The cute little pastry shop in 
mid-block, with its cute little 
waitress, continues to be an oasis 
for a late breakfast of tea, jam 
and croissants when you’ve slept 

? till afternoon of a Sunday. 

You shouldn’t form judgments 
hastily, but from the price of my 
first dinner in Paris, at a good but 
by no means remarkable restau- 
rant, it seems as if prices are 
definitely on the rise. 

Yet what I’ve seen of the city so 
far looks brighter and livelier than 
before, Perhaps a continuation of 
last year’s celebrations of the 
2000th anniversary of the city, and 
an anticipation of the Festival of 
the Arts of the Free World, spon- 
sored by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. Whatever the reason, it 
cheers the soul. Flying from Eng- 
land to France is a dazzlingly 
rapid transition from one civiliza- 
tion to another. 

A first look at London is et 
exciting and warming. 

But another glimpse of Paris 
makes the heart leap up. 


THE ROVING 
EYE 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The Memorable Meal 
With Aurora de Cleavage 


(In Europe with the Boston Symphony. Mr. Elie 
he ore pa pin ~ Mee sie) ee (his own), a@ re- 

" Sicaaiaan through the Memorable Meals 
department of the magazine “Wine and 
Food” the other day, as is my quarterly 
custom, I was appalled to note, in this ' 
gastronomical phenomenon published in 
London, that there was no Memorable Meal 
in Boston. 

There were rapturously voluptuous ac- 
counts of Memorable Meals in Los Angeles, 
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New York; Chicago, Baltimore, Kansas 
City and even Phoenix, not to mention 
London, Bath and Edinburgh. But Boston 
no; not a single Memorable Meal. The one 
in Bath, for instance, is set down as follows 
in this magazine, which has its own special! 
Clientele. , 


The Place: Widcombe Manor, Bath. 
The Host: Horace Annesely Vachell sup- 


ported by his son and daughter-in-law. 


The Guests: Ronald Avery and Andre 


Simon, 


The Fare: Clear Turtle soup. 
Chicken Maryland 
Chippenham Cheese 

Wines: Krug 1937 
Bonnes Mares 1922 
Romanee St. Vivant 1919 
Sandemann 1908 


‘Tired’ Wine 


‘The chicken,” writes Mr. Simon, who 


edits this mouth-watering journal, “a 
home-bred and well-fed cockerel was excel- 
lent: it provided a very good background to 


the Burgundies, both fine wines and very 
different. 

“There was no question of the Bonnes 
Mares being darker of colour, fuller of 
body and at the top of its form. The 
1919 was obviously a little tired, past its 
best, but still gentle and gracious; such 
an aristocrat that its right place was 
that of a venerable mitred abbot always 
last in the procession. freer: Mery, *: 


“The Chippenham cheese was ‘melted 


and served on thin, slices of toast,’ the 
rourmet continues, @pointing out that the 
recipe for this aristocratic rarebit had been 
a jealously guarded secret of the Vachells 
since the Norman invasion. “It partnered 
the Sandemann admirably,’ he tells us, 
“though this great Port had lost a little of 
its colour but none of its vinosity and viva- 
city.” 

Now it so happens that there wus Aa 
Memcrable Meal in Boston. I know there 
was because I put it on myself. I hadnt 
‘intended to reveal this as 1 am, aS everyone 
knows, a man of colossal modesty. Yet cer- 
tainly the honor of our great metropolis is 
more to be considered than petty’ personal 
considerations. So my Memorable Meal is 
reported as follows: ~ 7 

The Place: The Crow Bar and Grill, 
Scollay Square. 


The Host: Myself, supported by Social 
Security and a couple of quick ones, 

The Guest: Aurora del Cleavage. 
: we Fare: Split Pea soup hambone, Corn- 
ill, 


Emince Hotdog Ancienne, 


Old Howard. 

Hamburg Patties a la chayr- 
rik Bowdoin square firehouse, engine 
6, ; 

sauce Mouttarde de relishes 
Heinz. 

Glace-creme aux Soot Traf- 
hique, 

The Wines: Qca-ola 1918 

Eleven-up 1809, Napoleon et 
Josephine, 

Eau de Tap Metropolitan 
Water Works a la Chlorine, 


Glamorous Aroma 


We hadn’t really thought, Aurora and 

I, of dining in this celebrated down-town 

boite, but the glamorous, if obviously 

weary aroma emanating from the vent 
pipe of the Grill as we passed by plus the 
sight of the Hotdogs Ancienne and the 

Hamburg Patties a la Charcutiere Bow- 

doin’ square firehouse engine 16 maturing 
upon the grill induced us hastily within. 

The hot dogs had clearly taxed to the 
full the resources of the chef; they had the 
venerable old wrinkles such as are found 
upon all truly aristocratic old Hotdogs that 
may be encountered in all Boston restau- 
rants and especially the street window 
grills. Their flavor recalled that of a vine 
ripened mattress. Their genial maitre de 
cuisine, Joe Angostura, jollily chided our 
efforts to learn the recipe. It was, he tan- 
talizingly confided, a jealously guarded se- 
cret handed down to him by a venerable 
old Persian rug salesman named Pasha the 
Plonk. 

Need I dwell upon the lingering ecstasies 
of the moutarde crusted, as it was, to the 
sides of the jar, or the glace creme aux 
soot traffigue? Theirs was the character 
of greatness. They were at once noble and 
didactic, coagulate and imperishable, foili- 
cular and nihilistic. But the wines! Aurora, 
bless her, said that in all her years of ex- 
perience, and she is very experienced in- 
deed. she had never decanted a more vivaci- 
ously inert Oca-Ola in all her life. I my- 
self felt it was ungainly and a little humble, 
yet the majestic effrontery of its vinosity 
was undeniably zongle. 

However, the Eau de tap Metropolitan 
Water Works a la Chlorine was indisput- 
ably noble. I thought it was a little past 





its prime though still gentle and gra- 
cious despite just a touch of finger print on 


the glass. 


Obviously, after such a Memorable Meal, 


Aurora was mine, 


Berliners Still Attempt 
to Keep Up Appearances 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
BERLIN—A first visit to Berlin in this year of 1952 
is not the same thing as returning to what you once knew 


as a superb modern city. 


es ee 


Nonetheless, it is a big shock. .You 
were prepared to see wide devastation, 
but not so much as still exists after seven 
years of clearing and rebuilding. 


The Berliners are stubbornly, cou- 
rageously, trying to make a go of day-to- 


day existence. 


But truly they are living 


2 in the ruins, ruins physical and spiritual. 
f See = ‘They are poor, and the chances are they 


are still 


exhausted to a considerable 


extent by a dozen year: of war and the privations which 


followed. “of Lil funy 29,72 


They are carrying on business, but they are quiet in 
the streets. They try to keep up appearances, but their 
clothes are likely to be nondescript. People look thin, 


preoccupied, tired. 


-Harry Dickson of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who 
studied violin in Berlin in pre- 
Hitler days (he returned to Bos- 
ton in 1933), and who remem- 
bers Berlin as a handsome city 
where he spent four enjoyable 
years, was badly depressed. But 
he also noted something else. 

“As I see it, all this destruc- 
tion has really changed the peo- 
ple of Berlin. hey are not 
anything like the arrogant peo- 
ple I remember. Even the taxi 
drivers, who used to be known 
as the toughest anywhere, are 
polite today, and actually grate- 
ful when you give them a tip.” 
Mr. Dickson. found the wom- 
‘an who owned one of the apart- 


ment houses where he had lived. 
Then she operated four big 
rooming places, The Nazis de- 
manded that she expel her Jew- 
ish guests, and she refused. 

The houses were confiscated. 
and she lost everything she had. 
Today she is in technical pos- 
session of one of those houses, 
but someone else runs it, and 
the only compensation she re- 
ceives is the privilege of living 
in a basement apartment. 

Mr. Dickson tried to find an- 
other place where he had lived. 
That was just empty space. 
Nothing except a door frame 
standing, with the street number 
identifiable. Emil Kornsand, on 
the contrary, found the house 
which he had left in 1938, and his 


name plaje was still, by the front 
door. ale Lite ang AF V2. 


The outer suburbs of this far- 
flung city—an amalgamation of 
some 20 boroughs, with a total 
area of more than 300 square miles 
—fared better than the inward 
portions. The houses, the trees, 
Shrubs and gardens of such a 
section as Zehlendorf-West, where 
I went to the United States Press 
Center, are not only unharmed but 
of ae really amazing beauty. 
Nothing quite like it in Brookline 
or the Newtons. 

But toward the center, there 
were blocks and blocks, e'ther 
blown to dust by heavy-caliber 
bombs, or gutted from the fires 
caused by the napalm bombs. 
Much cleaning up has been done, 
and the rubble for the most part 
consists of neat piles of usable 
bricks or just a messy heap in the 
foundation depths of the skeletal 


East Berlin Boy, 13, No ‘Dumbbell’ 
Sa nadia A Milne Hiatt deter 


He Amazes Two Strangers 
With Knowledge of U. S. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


(Mr. Elie is in Hurope on tour with th 
, the Boston Sym 
Orchestra.) Symphony 


The boy was standing in the lobby of the hotel in 
the western sector of Berlin. He was about 13 and 
he was scrawny even for his age. His clothes were 


worn and shabby, but his expression was keen and 
alert. 


xk 


Harry Dickson, a first Violinist of the orchestra who studied 
in Berlin before the war and who speaks perfect German, went 
up to the boy. “Do you live in west Berlin?” he asked. 

“No,” said the boy, “I live in the Russian sector, 


visiting my uncle today.” fife. wef y) 
: ‘ AOA ft f 
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Our jaws dropped. We knew that one could walk into or 
out of the eastern sector more or Jess safely at will and. in 
fact, many of us had crossed the line for a brief and nervous 
Stroll in the area of the Brandenburg gate. 


I'm 





We knew also that those in the east 
sector could visit the west at will; 30 per 
cent. of the audience at the Berlin concert 
were from the east zone while the morning 
rehearsal had been open to more than a 
thousand young people from the east zone. 


Nonetheless, here was an opportunity 
to actually talk with an easterner. “What 


do they teach you in the east sector 
Schools about Hitler?” asked Harry, on 
learning he was a school boy. 

“They teach us that Hitler destroyed 
Germany, that he was a monster, a dic- 


tator and a tyrant,” the boy replied. 


“And how about the United States?” 
Harry continued, “what do they teach you 
about that?” 

“They teach us that it is capitalistic 
with a few people being very rich, all the 


rest being very poor,” the boy said, “and 


the working man is downtrodden and there 
are strikes and crime and it is terrible 
for the people.” 

“Hmm,” said Harry, “and do you be- 
lieve it?” 

“Do I believe it?” the boy cried. “Do 


you think I’m a dumbbell? Of course I 
don’t!” 


Exciting, Menacing 


The boy may have been an exception. 
To judge by what we saw an hour or two 
later he may well have been. But it is 
hard to imagine how any of the approxi- 


Save tor the fubble, the hollow shells 
of great buldings, the broken windows, 
the tottering ruins in every block, ‘the 
alpine piles of red brick, the warped houses 
and gashed facades, the visitor would 
never believe that this was, only seven 
years ago, a dead city. Those returning 
after many years, like Josef Zimbler, Harry 
Dickson and Alfred Krips (who was a 
member of the Berlin Philharmonic), find 
it a painful experience. 

Mr. Zimbler, seeking for the site of a 
restaurant he spent many happy hours in 
aS a young student, couldn’t even find the 
location. He inquired of a passerby. 
“You're standing on it,” the passerby said. 
There was nothing there at all but ten 
acres of rubble; not even the street re- 
mained. It was like returning to Boston 
and being unable to ‘find the corner of 
Boylston and Tremont street, he said. 

Yet building with Marshall Plan aid 
is going on everywhere in West Berlin. 
Great department stores, apartment build- 
ings, hotels and shops are going up on the 
ruins of the old. And to sit in an outdoor 
restaurant on the Kurfurstendam, the new 
Fifth avenue of Berlin, and to watch the 
people and study their expressions, their 
mannerisms and their attitudes is to search 
in vain for any outward sign of disturb- 
ance, of grimness, of surliness, even of 
memories. American soldiers are only oc- 
casionally seen, and then only in: informal 
pairs window shopping. Nobody pays any 
attention to them; like American tourists 
they’re only visitors with money to spend. 


Amazed by Shops 


It is the shops that amaze the casual 
visitor, however. Every conceivable thing 


| 
mately one million Germans now living in ) | 


is offered in them and at prices no higher 
‘and in many cases much Jower than in 


the eight Russian boroughs of the 20- |the United States. Jewelry, leather, glass- 


borough city of three and a half million 
can see what they see, do what they do 


and live the way they live and not cry 
“do you think we’re dumbbells?” too. 

Berlin today is easily the most exciting 
and at the same time menacing city in 
the world. It is immense in terms of land 
area: 340 square miles, which is consider- 
ably larger than New York. Like Frank- 
furt, Cologne and other cities of Germany, 
it was at least 40 per cent. demolished by 
bombs, which rained down in day and 
night raids by American and British for 
more than a year of terror and death. 
(They will not estimate how many died 
in these raids, nor how many still lie 
buried in the mountains of rubble every- 
where to be seen. But Berlin had a popus- 
lation of 4.3 millions in 1940, 2.9 millions 
in 1945)._ Puy. fad we J, 


ware, laces, women’s dresses in very high 
fashion (or so they looked to me), musical 
instruments, objects of art, painting, books 
and all very handsomely displayed, too. 
The restaurants are marvelous, the hotels 
good, the nightlife extensive and, if you 
know where to go, very naughty. 

Off the Kurfurstendam there are many 
equally interesting and well-stocked sec- 
tions, and there are plenty of flea markets, 
too, in the poorer section. I paused at one 
of these to watch an old German peddler 


work a trick on a group of old folks stand- 
‘ing around. He was peddling some kind of 


a life-giving herb and he had a glass tube 
with a glass, bulb on the bottom filled with 
a blue fluid. Inside the tube, spiral-wise, 
was another. He’d get the old women to 
hold the bulb, whereupon the blue fiuid 
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rose in the spiral as if by magic. If they 
couldn’t get it up to the top, he’d cry they 
needed his medicine . .. and they bought 
it by the package. The trick, I could see, 
was that the old crones’ hands, all cal- 
loused and cold, weren’t warm enough to 
cause the fluid to rise; a young boy 
grabbed it and it almost shot out of the top. 

But in the eastern zone, as you shall 
hear, they don’t even have herbs to do 
tricks with. They haven’t got anything 


... and the Russians have all the tricks. 


TRAVEL SYMPHONY 
London Critics’ Reaction 


By CYRUS 


LONDON—This Heart City of 
the United Kingdom, by Father 
Thames, in a way has beer a hard- 
luck city for the Boston Symphony 
seesenaties |  Orchestr a. 
fe -. Everybody felt 

im’ - pretty good to- 

as - day after the 
overwhelming 

success of last 

night’s conclud- 


ing concert, 


.:. They were all 
Y mm set to have fun 
ee until the South- 
ampton boat 
; train left at 7 

| tonight. 

a So out they 
went to Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower of London and other places, 
including Mme. Tussaud’s wax 
works museum. They were back 
to pack their bags and check out 
of their hotel rooms in courteous 
time for other guests to move in. 
Then at 4 o’clock the management 
got word that a pump had busted 
on the Ile de France and that the 
ship would not depart for about 
24 hours. 

Dr. Guillermo Sanchez, the offi- 
cial physician on this trip, un- 
zipped his bag and got the aspirin. 
while the management got busy 
finding new rooms for 116 people. 
They made it by 7:30, at which 
hour all concerned, with some- 
thing between a laugh and a shud- 
der, rejoiced that the first trans- 
portation hitch had not come un- 
til the tour was over. 


DURGIN 


The London press, teo, was not 
more than cautiously cordial. The 
Times agreed it was a fine orches- 
tra, deplored the program some- 
what, but thought the BSO’s fab- 
ulous ensemble “a machine”, and 
not until the last number did the 
critic find humanity and poetry.” 
Richard Capell, in the Daily Tele- 
graph and Morning Post also 
found fault with the program but 
praised the orchestra’s virtuosity. 
Charles Reid of the Evening Stan- 
dard, however, said that after the 
Boston Symphony, the best Brit- 
ish orchestras will sound pretty 
drab, But he called it, program- 
wise, “a trick evening.” 

Wrote Scott Goddard in the 
News Chronicle: “... an organiza- 
tion of great power, well founded 
in all its parts. They glow with an 
inner radiance where so many 
other orchestras merely glitter.” 
The Daily Express carried a flip 
trivial and in general idiotic piece 
which was remarkable for its 
a criticism yay inaccurate 
reporting. pAb a od 

It has m4 a ned edi satisfying 
experience, traveling so far and so 
long with this orchestra. You 
really get to know people when 
you are at close-quarters with 
them for any length of time. J 
Suspect that at first some of them 
though that having a music critic 
along was like walking under a 
Providence. But after 24 hours, 
these 100-odd men and one girl 
(harpist Olivia Hall Luetke) were 
a thoroughly friendly bunch. 


THE ROVING. 
EYE 


By RUDOLPH ELI 
Doubling in Brass 
Easy for These Men 


Of the 104 members of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra—to continue this narra- 
tive on the interests and hobbies of these 
men—the largest national representation 
after the United States is France—and the 
French papers made much of this. Indeed, 
you got the idea in Paris the Boston Sym- 
phony consisted of 21 Frenchmen aug- 
mented for the occasion by various musi- 
clans. 

Actually, there are 20 French-born 
musicians in the orchestra; the 21st was 
born in Belgium. Russian names are the 
next most numerous, with about ten Rus- 


sian-born musicians in the orchestra, and 
one critic, on a pro-Communist paper, said 
it was why the orchestra had such a fine 
tone. There are perhaps eight or nine 
Italians in the orchestra, five or six Ger- 
mans, two or three Poles, a couple of 
Dutchmen, a couple of Scandinavians, a 
Portuguese, a Hungarian or two and a 


Finn. Nearly all are American citizens 
and, like American citizens everywhere, 


their names reflect every conceivable back- 
ground. And the vast majority of the men 
of the Boston Symphony are American- 
born; they look and they talk and they 
think like Americans, Despite all the 
diverse elements in their make up, they 
play like Americans, too. To hear them 
after having heard, as we did, European 
orchestras in their own concert halls was 
to be instantly aware of their vigor, their 
drive, their mingled freedom of expression 
and unanminity of co-operative effort. 
Europeans, leaving the bajlg were often 
heard to say they never neard anything 
like it, not because it actually plays any 


‘better than the European orchestras (al- 


though it does), but because its overwhelm- 
ing spirit and technical bravura swept 
them off their feet. 
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Varied Interests 


Diverse as the national elements are, 
they are no more diverse than the inter- 
ests of the men themselves. As related 
yesterday, nearly all of them are pro- 
ficient at instruments other than the 
ones they use professionally. Alfred 
Zighera, for example, whose instrument is 
the cello, also performs exquisitely on the 
viola da gamba. Though it looks some- 
thing like a cello, the viola da gamba has 
six strings and is fingered in an entirely 
different way—which is harder for a 
cellist to do than to play a quite different 


instrument. fferced 7 HM lisr5S JZ, 
Bernard Zighera, first harp of the 


orchestra, is also the orchestra’s official 
pianist, and a conductor as well. Melville 
Bryant, violin, is also the orchestra’s 
celestra player, while Georges Moleux first 
base, began his career as clarinetist and 
conductor of a famous French military 
band. Henry Portnoi, bass, also plays the 


| violin, while John Barwicki, bass plays both 
| piano and tuba. 


The musicians’ interests range in almost 
every direction. Minot Beale, violin, is a 
professional photographer with a large co!- 
lection of photos of famous conductors 1n 
action. Leo Panasevitch, violin, one of the 
youngest members of the _ orchestra, 
knocked out a champion Army boxer dur- 
ing his service in the last war, and Gino 
Cioffi, clarinet, formerly with the NBC 
orchestra under Toscanini as well as the 
Metropolitan opera, cultivates roses. 
Rolland Tapley, violin, also plays saxo- 
phone for the orchestra, and is conductor 
of the North Shore Philharmonic, the 
Stoneham high school orchestra and the 
Wellesley Community orchestra. A hunt- 
ing and camping enthusiast, his proudest 
achievement so far is bagging a wild boar 
in New Hampshire. 

Boaz Piller’s collection of the auto- 
graphs and musical manuscripts of famous 
composers is one of the largest private 
collections in the world, while his collec- 
tion of Delfft is almost equally noted. 
George Zazofsky, violin, who is first violin 
with the Zimbler Sinfonietta too; shares 
with George Madsen, piccolo, the distinc- 
tion of being the’ champion fishman. And 
Rosario Mazzeo, bass clarinet, is a very 
advanced ornithologist, photographer, 
naturalist, mountain climber and gourmet 
besides being the personnel director of the 
orchestra. 


Expert on Squid 
Pasquale Cardillo, 

orchestra’s leading chef 
James Stagliano, in 
having related to hi 

ture in eating squi 

: restaurant once, M 

: : 


Clarinet, is the 


tated the following 
makes squid one 
items in the whole 


| e in the Boston 
market). Clean and skin (which is, he 


says, worst part of the job). Cut 

up in fine Slices, like cucu : 

pil ob | umbers, tentacles 
Saute in olive oil slow] 

, : y for ten min- 
utes with four or five garlic cloves to 
taste, fine ground fresh parsely, one 
half onion cut fine and a touch of 
oregano. 


Add squid. Salt and pepper to t 
Saute ten minutes. pePpe 9 taste. 


Add one half cup of sherry and simmer 
five minutes. : 


Add one large can of best plum toma- 
toes, Italian style. 

Boil hard, then simmer while stir 
occasionally for half hour. 

Spread over bread or spaghetti with a 
glass of dry red Chianti on tke side. 


ini | 


ring 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Stagliano of Symphony 
Authority on Mushrooms 


The Boston Symphony orchestra is 
back in Symphony Hall now mingling the 
sounds of “Fiddle Faddle”’ with the recol- 
lection of the sounds of ovations in Paris, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Strasburg, Bordeaux, 
London and way stations, and so it is 
now possible to say, as one who traveled 
with them all the way, that never In my 
experience have I encountered such an 
interesting family of men, 

There is James Stagliano, for example, 
the first French horn player, who comes 
from a family of horn players and who, 
still in his middle 30’s, played this difficult 


and untractable instrument with most of 
the great orchestras of America before 
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coming to Boston. 

But Mr. Stagliano, married to the tal- 
ented soprano, Marguerite Willauer, is also 
a virtuoso upon the guitar, an amateur 
chef. with a flair for Italian cooking, and 
an authority on mushrooms. Besides add- 
ing to his already large collection of books 
on mycology in Europe, he acquired two 
or three German hunting horns, upon one 
of which he performed hunting fanfares 
for the great amusement of the German 
bystanders in Frankfort. 

He also acquired the priceless silver 
emblem of the members of a hunt club 
in Strasbourg. Calling themselves ‘La Ste. 
Hubert,” these elegantly garbed gentle- 
men, about eight of them, performed a 
“fanfare de trompes de chasse’ in the 
main square of the town on Sunday morn- 
ing. On learning Mr. Stagliano was first 
horn with the Boston Symphony, one of 
the members gave him his silver emblem 

from, as he put it, “the heart.” \4\¥ 


Many Conductors Rew "2 


A great many members of the or- 
chestra play other than their chosen in- 
struments. Joseph Pasquale, first viola 
player, was a trumpet player for four 
years in the band of the U. 8S. Marines. 
Married to Koussevitzky’s niece-in-law, 
Mr. Pasquale is a2 member, with Sam- 
uel Mayes and Ruth Posselt, of the 
newly-formed Bel Arte trio, which made 
its debut last season in Boston with great 


success. 


Harry Dickson, violin, also plays per- 
cussion and, Jike many other members olf 
the orchestra, is a conductor. For three 
years now he has conducted the Provi- 
dence Civic orchestra. Harry Dubbs, vio- 


lin, plays the saxophone, too, but is more 
interested in the Brookline Community 
orchestra, which he conducts, as well as 
the Newton Children’s orchestra. Famous 
in the orchestra for his imitations, Mr. 
Dubbs is a teacher at Boston University 
and, like practically everybody else in the 
orchestra, is an amateur protographer, 
(The top imitator and story teller is gen- 
erally recognized to be Dickson, one of 
whose imitations of Koussevitzky many 
years ago got him into a most embarras- 
sing situation with the late conductor.) 
Emil Kornsand, violin, was first en- 
gaged by the orchestra as a viola player. 
An amateur water colorist, Mr. Kornsand 
is one of the two composers in the orches- 
tra, having written a good deal of music, 
including a concerto for viola and orches- 
tra performed not too long ago in Boston, 
The other composer is Jacobus Langen- 
doen, ‘cello, whose compositions and ar- 


ag ey pee often been pertormea 
; oen, incidentally, was person- 
a ps: by Queen Juliana of Holland 
a eee — of the orchestra’s concert 
re i gue. She expressly called him 
bal - ea box to congratulate him on 
an rgd o and Mrs. Langendoen had 
soe naing food and clothing to Hol- 
go Pred the German occupation. 
PP tc lard Burgin, eoncertmaster and as- 
ant conductor of the Orchestra, is a 
eg bent hig as violinist, but he’s also 
ype x te ig player of the orchestra. 
sin Bhs e was its chess champion, 
harmonic a well, a ae Becton Lor 
ae fe he doesn’t keep up inh ptm 
— | sar 3 chess players of the orchestra 
: aul Federowsky, violin, and Einar 
eas also a first violin player, 
me ' oll gape oboe, plays both piano 
pot aa a and 1S an amateur astron- 
ron oon elescope maker. Ernst Pan- 
pore ed aera = hho began his career in 
- ls ecame a bassoonist instead. 
Mo gt completed a telescope of ex- 
tr inary size and quality, making most 
timber ae eae A former mountain 
-I', Mar. Panenka is also a profession: 
movie photogra ph reg a hart "4 sv 
seen without camera and tripod m2 ee 
BE yc ee, French norn, plays violin 
wy e ass, and is an amateur inte- 
Mor aecorator and an expert in sound 
equipment. He has also recently published 
a method for his instrument and has con 
ee such composers as Gardnan 
“ge Edmond Hayes to compose music 
ae t e horn. Osborne McConathy, French 
| rn, collects methods and etudes for the 
a 0 has acquired a large library of 
hi umes on the history of the instry- 


Expert on Roses 


| Albert Bernard, viola, is a performer on 
the viol and IS @ member of the Bost 
society of Ancient Instruments which for 
many years gave notable chamber music 
pop x“ Boston. An expert on cacti 
neon bee Bernard specializes in color 
The list of the members’ interests and 
hobbies is Virtually endless: Paul Cher- 
kassky is conductor of the Civic Sym- 
phony orchestra: Willis Page, double 
bass, conducts the St. Cecilia ‘Societ¥s 
Josef Zimbler directs the renowned Zim- 
bler Sinfonietta in its many notable 
chamber concerts; Reuben Green viola, 
who works in ceramics. also plays a ines 
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LYRE AND LAUREL 


When a major event happens quietly, 
that is a good sign. A few days ago with- 
out fanfaronade the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra returned by sea from their tour 
of Europe. A brass band to greet them at 
South Station would have been not gilding, 
but smudging the lily; and besides, these 
perfectionists of harmonious unity who 
play with a precision of ensemble like 
nothing of the sort ever before heard, are 
individualists in private life and travel 
like the independent citizens that they 
insist upon being. 

Whatsoever triumphant sounds there 
were, they themselves made on the concert 
stages of Europe, beginning in the Paris 
Opera and ending in London, with station 
stops in the capitals of Belgium, Holland 
and Germany, and assorted cities of cul- 
tural eminence like Strassbourg, the home 
town of their conductor, Mr. Charles Munch, 
Audience space in the concert halls was 
almost monotonously a sellout, and if there 
Was a complaint, it was, “Why can’t you 
stay longer and play more?” They were 
performing before the most acutely dis- 
criminating musical publics in Europe 
who, time and again, were brought to 
their feet, electrified by the splendor of 
the playing—which ,we in Boston know 
so well. Ki hike “7,52 

Their press, in four languages, is a 
study in varieties of national response to 
the art-form in which our epoch excels 
all others—symphonic orchestration. The 
French were whole-heartedly enthusiastic; 
the Dutch, if more sedate at least in print, 
were equally appreciative; the London 
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Press was cordial, circumspectly approving, 
and just a shade patronizing? If so, that 
could haye been predicted before the 
Orchestra bought its steamship tickets to 
cross the Atlantic; but something else 
which might equally have been foreseen 
was that the people who knew best what 
they were hearing and cared most were 
the Germans. Had they been twice defeated 
in world wars with Americans; and have 
they an American Army of Occupation now 
on their soil? When the music started, all’ 
that vanished. Was the music topnotch, 
or wasn’t it? It was topnotch, and the 
reviewers who knew best why it was 
and who said so the most explicitly were 
the German critics. Quod erat demon- 
Strandum. The cure for discord is harmony. 

As between Europe and America, all 
this was an historic home-coming. The 
art of symphonic orchestration began to 
be exported to these shores from Conti- 
nental Europe about a century and a half 
ago; for the past sixty years the Boston 
Symphony has been ranked first, the finest 
in North America, and, since about 1904, 
the greatest musical instrument in exist- 
ence. In May, 1952, this was sent back to 
Europe. Europeans warmly acknowledged 
its primacy. We also sent works by Ameri- 
can composers. These were hospitably 
received, but no one pretends that we are 
as yet creating music to equal that of the 
greatest Europeans, although, speaking as 
of the age we live in, music is being about 
as well written here as anywhere. The 
greatness of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
if attainable by us at all, may take another 
two centuries, and if so, the time will have 
been well spent. 

In this whole event is something of 
moment to every citizen. It is not new, 
for this value has dwelt among us seventy- 
one years, though it keeps on growing. The 
presence at one’s elbow of an article which 





viola and joined with Willis Page, Harold 
Farberman and William Babcock to giv a 
an informal jazz recital on the Tle dle 
France that brought down t! ce ship. 


LYRE AND LAUREL 


When a major event happens quietly, 
that isa good sign. A few days ago with- 
out fanfaronade the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra returned by sea from their tour 
of Europe. A brass band to greet them at 
South Station would have been not gilding, 
but smudging the lily; and besides, these 
perfectionists of harmonious unity who 
play with a precision of ensemble like 
nothing of the sort ever before heard, are 
individualists in private life and travel 
like the independent citizens that they 
insist upon being. 

Whatsoever triumphant sounds there 
were, they themselves made on the concert 
stages of Europe, beginning in the Paris 
Opera and ending in London, with station 
stops in the capitals of Belgium, Holland 
and Germany, and assorted cities of cul- 
tural eminence like Strassbourg, the home 
town of their conductor, Mr. Charles Munch, 
Audience space in the concert halls was 
almost monotonously a sellout, and if there 
Was a complaint, it was, “Why can’t you 
stay longer and play more?” They were 
performing before the most acutely dis- 
criminating musical publics in Europe 
who, time and again, were brought to 
their feet, electrified by the splendor of 
the playing—which ,we in Boston know 
so well. «\) LAL LAT, 5% 

Their press, in four languages, is a 
study in varieties of national response to 
the art-form in which our epoch excels 
all others—symphonic orchestration. The 
French were whole-heartedly enthusiastic; 
the Dutch, if more sedate at least in print, 
were equally appreciative; the London 


press was cordial, circumspectly approving, 
and just a shade patronizing? If so, that 
could have been predicted before the 
Orchestra bought its steamship tickets to 
cross the Atlantic; but something else 
which might equally have been foreseen 
was that the people who knew best what 
they were hearing and cared most were 
the Germans. Had they been twice defeated 
in world wars with Americans; and have 
they an American Army of Occupation now 
on their soil? When the music started, all’ 
that vanished. Was the music topnotch, 
or wasn’t it? It was topnotch, and the 
reviewers who knew best why it was 
and who said so the most explicitly were 
the German critics. Quod erat demon- 
Strandum. The cure for discord is harmony. 

As between Europe and America, all 
this was an historic home-coming. The 
art of symphonic orchestration began to 
be exported to these shores from Conti- 
nental Europe about a century and a half 
ago; for the past sixty years the Boston 
Symphony has been ranked first, the finest 
in North America, and, since about 1904, 
the greatest musical instrument in exist- 
ence. In May, 1952, this was sent back to 
Europe. Europeans warmly acknowledged 
its primacy. We also sent works by Ameri- 
can composers. These were hospitably 
received, but no one pretends that we are 
as yet creating music to equal that of the 
greatest Europeans, although, speaking as 
of the age we live in, music is being about 
as well written here as anywhere. The 
greatness of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
if attainable by us at all, may take another 
two centuries, and if so, the time wil] have 
been well spent. 

In this whole event is something of 
moment to every citizen. It is not new, 
for this value has dwelt among us seventy- 
one years, though it keeps on growing. The 
presence at one’s elbow of an article which 





is the best in its kind sets standards for 
all sorts of seemingly unrelated effort. We 
grow accustomed to excellence, come to 
expect it, and end by expecting it of our- 
selves, : : 

Thus this living lyre of master musi- 
cians returns with laurels in June, our 
month of Berkshire laurel. And do they 
rest on those laurels? O, no. How coolly 
reads the announcement for the season, 
1952-1953: 


“European Tour, Spring 1952; Berkshire navel Ss. 
Festival, Summer 1952; Subscription | 


Series, Season 1952-53, Boston, Cambridge, 
Providence, Brooklyn, New York, Wash- 
ington; Boston Pops Tour-Orchestra, Win- | | ' 
ter Tour, Jan., Feb., Mar., 1953,” and then, By CYRUS W. DURGIN 
without so much as raising the voice: | 
“Transcontinental Tour, Spring 1953,” 
(the first since 1915). 
And so the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
rolis grandly on, conquering and to 
conquer. 
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UNCLE DUDLEY. 


© The Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
European tour 


as reported in The Boston Globe 
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is the best in its kind sets standards for 
all sorts of seemingly unrelated effort. We 
grow accustomed to excellence, come to 
expect it, and end by expecting it of our- 
sel 


cia 


m¢ 
rei 
198 From its concert debut in the Paris 
a festival to its farewell “blaze of tonal 
ne | glory” in London, the traveling Boston 
| : Symphony Orchestra heard only vig- 
: orous applause and lusty bravos. 
: Relaying the enthusiasm back to 
co Bostonians was Cyrus Durgin, music 
critic of The Boston Globe. As travel- 
(t] | ing companion of the Symphony, Mr. 
Durgin heard all its spectacular per- 
formances and caught also the fas- 
cinating sidelights surrounding this 
famous Symphony on tour. 

His daily stories in the Globe pro- 
vided Bostonians not only with inter- 
esting reading but also with a rich 
personal share in their Symphony’s 
triumph. For their interest to Sym- 
phony followers, The Globe has re- 
printed here a few of Mr. Durgin’'s 
articles. 
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is the best in its kind sets standards for 
all sorts of seemingly unrelated effort. We 
grow accustomed to excellence, come to 
expect it, and end by expecting it of our- 
sel 


cia 


ad Boston Symphony Given Ovation in Paris 


res PARIS, May 7—Cheering and frenzied applause greeted the 
re? 


198 Boston Symphony Orchestra at its first concert in Europe in the 
’ historic Paris Opera House last night. 

French-born conductor Charles Munch received repeated 
ovations which at the last could be acknowledged only by playing 
as an encore the closing section of the last piece on the program, 
Ravel's second suite from the ballet “Daphnis et Chloe.” 

The concert was the first of three which the Boston Symphony 
will present in the festival “Masterpieces of the 20th Century,” 
sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

The Opera House was packed with an audience which included 
among the dignitaries President Vincent Auriol of France and 
Mme. Auriol and United States Ambassador James G. Dunn and 
Mrs. Dunn. 

Among distinguished musicians were Nicholas Nabokov, com- 
poser and secretary general to the Congress for Cultural Freedom; 
Ernest Ansermet, the Swiss conductor who was guest leader of 
the Boston Symphony in Boston during the past season, and 
Jonathan Sternburg, young American conductor. Also in the 
audience was Mrs. Olga Naumoff Koussevitzky, widow of Serge 
Koussevitzky, predecessor of Mr. Munch as conductor of the 
orchestra. 

Bostonians included Mrs, Dora Hirschmann and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Taft. 
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is the best in its kind sets standards for 
all sorts of seemingly unrelated effort. We 
grow accustomed to excellence, come to 
expect it, and end by expecting it of our- 
sely 


Sold Out for Weeks 


This first European appearance of the Boston Symphony has 
been anticipated as the outstanding event of the musical part of 
the festival. The house was sold out weeks ago and it was said 
that as much as $50 a ticket was offered by some people unable to 
gain admission. A “gala,” the concert required evening gowns 
and dinner jackets or tails to be worn. 

The program was arranged exclusively of music composed 
since the turn of the century, with Samuel Barber’s overture, 
“The School for Scandal,” and Walter Piston’s Toccata as repre- 
sentative American compositions. 

Otherwise the music was French, the second suite from the 
late Albert Roussel’s ballet, “Bacchus et Ariane,” Honegger’s 
Second Symphony, “La Mer,” by Debussy, and the Ravel Suite. 

The largely French audience received Barber's bouncy opening 
piece respectfully, but it was not until the end of the Honegger 
symphony, emotionally associated with the Nazi occupation of 
France and the French resistance to foreign domination that the 


applause really worked up to a boiling point. From then on it 
was One Ovation after another. 


Stage Enlarged Over Pit 

The orchestra had to be seated in part on a wide apron added 
to the stage over the usual orchestra pit. This meant that some 
of the resonance was lessened, but all the same, the orchestra 
sounded gloriously rich and powerful from where I sat, which 


4 


was almost as close to heaven as you could get without going 
through the roof. 

(For all their good intentions, the French management treated 
the international press rather shabbily in allotment of tickets 
and locations. ) 


Mr. Munch was in his best form, with all his old fire and 


rhythmic drive, and the polish and discipline which he had main-- 


tained had its electrifying effect in the superlative quality of the 
playing as a whole. 

After the Ravel piece, George Laurent, first flute, who it is 
said will retire at the end of the Tanglewood festival, deservedly 
was brought forward to take a bow. 

Following the concert the orchestra and its conductor were 
honored with a reception, complete with patisserie and cham- 
pagne, in the ballet practice hall of the Opera House. 

Conversation at the party was much the same as what would 
be heard from the departing audience in the lobbies. Boston has 
a wonderful orchestra and conductor. The famed old red and 


gilt Paris Opera has added a new and brilliant, if short, chapter 
to its history. 
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Stravinsky Masterpiece 
Wins Wild Paris Cheers 


PARIS—Those of us who were lucky enough to be in the 
Theatre des Champs-Elysees, last night, were witness to an 
historic occasion in the long story of music. Outwardly, this was 
but the second concert in Paris by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Pierre Monteux, and including as the 
last number “Le Sacre du Printemps,” by Igor Stravinsky. But 
actually it was the final vindication of a great masterpiece, nearly 
40 years after a premiere which caused one of Paris’ famed 
scandals. 

At the Theatre des Champs-Elysees in 1913, the same Pierre 
Monteux conducted the world premiere of “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps” as a production of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet. He had 


gone only a few bars when the trouble began. People whistled, 
hissed, yelled, fighting broke out, and the discordant music was 
all but lost in the din. Stravinsky himself, then a comparatively 
young man of 31, is said to have escaped through a window. 


A year later, Mr. Monteux gave the first concert performance 
of “Le Sacre du Printemps” and that time it was accepted, at least. 
There was no riot. Over the years, the score came to be recog- 
nized, first by musicians, and later by the more receptive segments 
of the public, as a great masterpiece of modern music, one of 
the trickiest and most difficult works, rhythmically, in existence 
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That must have been solace to Stravinsky. But what he felt 
last night, a man now 70, wizened and bald, Sitting out front 
listening to a truly magnificent performance of his work, only 
he can tell. But here is a clew: 

When the performance was over, the applause and the cheers 
burst out in a second, and went on for minutes. Mr. Monteux 
accepted the tribute, then with a gesture tried to locate the com- 
poser in the audience. Finally Stravinsky was nudged to stand 
up. As he did so, pandemonium broke loose, a terrific yell as if 
Paris were trying to make up in 1952 the humiliation it caused 
him 39 years ago. 

He made his way backstage and then, I am told, suddenly 
determined not to go out and take a bow. 

But Mr. Monteux, who by that time had reached the wings, 
and conductor Charles Munch, who had heard the entire concert 
from backstage, took Stravinsky by both arms and pushed him 
out upon the stage. The composer bowed just once, smiled, 
kissed Mr. Monteux on both cheeks, and disappeared. 

When he emerged behind the scenes again, I am told, tears 
were streaming down his face. And still, out front, the yelling 
was stronger than ever. In such fashion, after 39 years, Igor 
Stravinsky and his masterpiece were receiving the affection and 
the apology of a great capital of the world. 


There were two men who played in this performance who 
had been members of the ballet orchestra in 1913. They were 
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Louis Speyer, the incomparable English horn of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and Henri Girard, double-bass. Mr. Speyer gave me a 
new light on the original failure of “Le Sacre du Printemps.” 
“The music must have been very strange to the public of that 
time, but I think the dancing and the settings and costumes were 
as much responsible,” said Mr. Speyer. “The dancing, that is, the 
choreography, was not good, and the colors of the settings and 
costumes were so badly chosen that they made you feel sick.” 
That is a point which I never had heard made before. And 
still another, gathered from the spoken opinion of numerous 
members of the orchestra, who had played “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps” under other conductors, including Bernstein and Kous- 
sevitzky, was that this performance, by the Boston Symphony, 
on the 8th of May, 1952, in Paris’ Theatre des Champs-Elysees, 


conducted by Pierre Monteux, was the grearest performance they 
had experienced. They meant it, too. 


Art Wins Friends for U. S. 


AMSTERDAM-—So far it has been one triumph after another 
for the touring Boston Symphony Orchestra. The ni ght they 
played in The Hague, they got a terrific ovation, although the 
people there are said almost to sit on their hands. The following 
afternoon, at the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, the reception 
was watm and continuing. 

The Saturday concert at The Hague was a “gala,” for which 
everyone had to be in evening dress because Queen Juliana 
attended. Of course there were appropriate ceremonials: the 
concert did not begin until the Queen entered her first balcony 
box, a little down the side, stage right, through the private 
entrance reserved for the royal presence. 


* * * 


When she came in, attended by a small retinue, and wearing 
a most becoming turquoise gown, everybody stood up. Then 
conductor Charles Munch played The Netherlands National 
Anthem, after which the business of the evening was attacked. 
That business was Samuel Barber’s Overture, “The School for 
Scandal”; Debussy’s “La Mer” and Ravel’s Second Suite from 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” and that wonderful old rouser, the “Fan- 
tastic’ Symphony of Berlioz. When it all was over, the audience 
clapped and cheered en masse, and there were many cries of 
“Bis!", which is a European way of saying you want an encore. 
But no encore was forthcorning. 
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During the intermission, the Queen, who had arrived not in a 
coach of state, but in a handsome big Cadillac job, summoned four 
men to be received in the royal private room just across the 
corridor from her box. They were Mr. Munch, manager George 
E. Judd, and the two Dutch-born members of the orchestra, Boaz 
Piller and Jacobus Langendoen. (This afternoon I shook one 
of the four hands which had shaken the hand of Her Majesty 


Juliana, Queen of The Netherlands. I won't wash my right hand 
for a week, if ever.) 


* * 


At the Concertgebouw (“gebouw” means building) Pierre 
Monteux was the returning hero. About 25 years ago he was for 
several seasons, regular conductor there. He, too, and the orches- 
tra, got a welcome from the Amsterdamers they won't forget. 
When the last chords of Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” were finished, 
the gathering in the large hall rose as one, and just stood there, 
clapping and yelling “Bravo!” 

Actually, due to the peculiar acoustics of this hall, which make 
the sonorities loud but not so warm, rich and powerful as the 
Boston Symphony usually sounds, the tone was less than Boston- 
ians know it can be. Each wind instrument, too, was brought 
out sharply. 

The stage is high and tiered, and the brass and percussion 
have to be placed at the back, which means the top. It takes a 
bit of experience for an orchestra to be its fine self in such a 
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tricky auditorium. But the precision and the discipline of the 
Boston Symphony were the main topic when the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra gave a reception after the concert. 


Here again there were speeches, too many and too long. But 
Messrs. Monteux and Judd, with just enough words, beautifully 
expressed, carried off the honors. The Dutch and the American 
musicians mingled, drank sherry and Geneva gin (beer and coke, 
too, if you wanted that), ate pastries, talked, laughed and had a 
fine time. 

If the musical art can make many friends and influence peoples, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is doing a fine piece of work 
for Uncle Sam & Co. 
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Toast for Danny Kuntz 

FRANKFURT—I hope that Danny Kuntz reads the Globe, 
for this piece just possibly may be the first word to him of a 
present he eventually will receive. That present is a handsome 
greeting to him from Oberstaufenbach, the southwestern Rhenish 
town where he was born 92 years ago. Large and thin, the greet- 
ing is bound in parchment and contains a picture of Danny as 
a young man, his violin upon his knees; a photograph of Ober- 
staufenbach, and an illuminated message to him from the people 
of the town, signed by the burgomeister and other public men. 

Danny Kuntz was one of the original members of the Boston 
Symphony back in 1881, when Major Henry Lee Higginson 
founded the orchestra. His service was long and illustrious, until 
he decided the time had come for him to retire as an active player. 

But thereafter he still made his wide musicianship available 
to the orchestra, and for some time now he has assisted librarian 
Leslie Rogers in the preparation and correction of instrumental 
parts for performance. At 92, Danny Kuntz lives in Boston and 
from time to time may be seen around Symphony Hall. 

* * * 

The actual presentation had to be made by proxy, and it oc- 
curred in the lobby of the Grosses Haus at a party given for 
members of the orchestra by High Commissioner and Mrs. John 
J. McCloy, after the first concert played in Frankfurt. 

The burgomeister got up on a hassock and made his speech 
in German, which was duly translated. As proxy for Mr. Kuntz, 
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manager George E. Judd took his turn upon the hassock and said 
thank you in his usual brief, gracious and to-the-point style. 
Having a glass of good Mosel in hand, I drank my own silent 
toast to Danny Kuntz. 

This party was the wind-up of an enthusiastic evening which 
marked yet another point in the triumphal progress of the 
Boston Symphony. The concert was given in the resonant 
auditorium of the Grosses Haus (Big House), which is the main 
theatre now in Frankfurt. 

While the napalm bombs so thoroughly fused the steel girders 
of the Frankfurt Opera House so that it cannot be reconstructed, 
the Schauspielhaus was more fortunate. 


Architect Adolph Linnebach worked out repairs that made a 
modern interior and a partly modern outside. So while the struc- 
ture is an odd blend of old and new, exteriorly, the hall and its 
spacious lobbies are of a consistent style and most attractive. The 
stage has two revolving sections, one inside the other. It took 
$2,000,000 and 18 months of work before the theatre, renamed 
Grosses Haus, opened last Christmas Day. 


A capacity audience, which here means 1450 people, said to be 
about 80 percent German (but my guess is about 50 percent) 
heard the Boston Symphony under Pierre Monteux with great 
enthusiasm. They even took noticeably well to William Schu- 
man’s Third Symphony, a work which, at first thought, might 
not appeal to what evidently is a conservative public. They 
applauded and cheered and obviously had a fine time. 
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French Manners at Metz 


METZ, France—Until yesterday, all I knew of Metz was that 
something unpleasant happened there during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. And Oh yes, there were American troops there 
during World War II. Willis Page, double bass of the Boston 
Symphony, was one of them. 

Today, I know that Metz is a city of 65,000, a city of industry, 
with a certain architectural uniformity and a look of age, with a 
big and good restaurant named the Globe, near the station; 
a dive called the Casino Bar in the shadow of the imposing 
cathedral, and with a definite prejudice on the part of its people 
against their neighbors, the Alsatians. 

“We are Lorraineoise,” said one lady who spoke English like 


an American, though she never had been in the United States, 
“and we are colder than the Alsatians.” 
I hadn’t noticed any of them was cold. 


Today, I know further that of all the smaller places where the 
Boston Symphony has appeared, Metz did the most for us. 

There isn’t any real concert hall, just the Salle des Mines, a 
fairly big auditorium with a floor good for dancing, a balcony 
and a small stage. The head of the local conservatory of music 
really got busy. He had the stage built out to accommodate 
100-odd men, covered it with carpet and ringed it with potted 
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palms; rigged up some lights, and, as a final touch of welcome, 
put a big Stars and Stripes on the wall above the stage. 

By the time everybody was in, the place was suffocating, but 
that didn’t matter. 

It was an occasion for everybody, and the talk was that this 
visit of the Boston Symphony was not only important to Franco- 
American friendship, but it had got together under one roof some 
people who ordinarily did not speak to each other, at least not 
amiably. 

The concert went great guns, with Charles Munch in his live- 
liest form. Roussel’s “Bacchus et Ariane” wowed ’em, Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony socked ‘em, and the Berlioz “Fantastic” Sym- 
phony all but blew them out of their seats. Cheers and applause, 
applause and cheers, for as long as Mr. Munch wanted to come 


back, 


M. Dubois, a tall, keen-looking man, with hair graying at the 
temples, gave a small and elegant party at the Prefecture, after- 
wards. One of those soirees limited to the Best People (which 
doesn’t explain how Durgin got in), where the liquid refresh- 
ment is nothing but champagne, and the food an enormous 
repertory of tasties from salami to roast beef, and mushrooms in 
mayonnaise On toast. 

Once you get the hang of balancing a tall champagne goblet 
(cocktail and highball glasses are easier to manage) with a plate 
of food, all was fine. The best way is to carry the plate in the 
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¢ left hand, place the goblet on the plate, and place your left thumb 


on the foot of the goblet. That leaves your left elbow extended 
to ward off lurchers, and a free right hand to meet the next 
person. 

Purely as a social observation, no reflection intended, I noticed 
at this party one fascinating aspect of French manners. This 
relates to simultaneous conversation and munching of food, and 
applies especially to men. Women talk first and eat afterward. 
But men try to do both at once, and it is a tour de force of timing 
to get the food in and the words out without jamming oral traffic. 


“Blaze of Tonal Glory” 


LONDON—The first European tour of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra wound up in a blaze of tonal glory and rousing cheers 
at the Royal Festival Hall here. The concert proved another 
huge success for conductor Charles Munch and the players, which 
makes it unanimous all the way, so far as the public is concerned. 
After the closing piece, the second suite from Ravel’s “Daphnis 
et Chloe,” most of the audience of 3500 which packed the place, 
remained standing and called Mr. Munch back again and again. 


Each time he reappeared, a fresh cheer and renewed applause 
greeted him. 


So, in all essentials, it can be said that this tour has been wholly 
a triumphal progress. French, Dutch, Belgian, German and 
English audiences have received orchestra and conductor with 
unqualified enthusiasm. 


Luckily, there were no serious difficulties until this final stop 
on the tour, but the crisis which developed yesterday gave a bad 
headache for several hours. What happened was that all the ward- 
robe trunks, six double-basses and some of the chests containing 
the printed music, failed to arrive with the rest of the orchestral 
baggage. 

A quick check with France revealed that the baggage had been 
loaded on two trucks, to be driven to Paris from Bordeaux, and 
at Paris to be transferred to the Calais boat train and thence to 
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the channel packet. The first truckload got to the Calais train 
in time. 

But the second truck was held up by the crowd gathered to 
watch the midnight start of an overnight bicycle race from Bor- 
deaux to Paris. By the time the second truck arrived at Paris’ 
Gare du Nord, the boat train had pulled out. 


So the last rehearsal, at 6 in the Royal Festival Hall, was 
minus double-basses, which made the sound peculiar indeed. The 
missing dress-clothes, instruments and music arrived a little before 
8, and the concert, which had to be delayed an hour, began at 9. 

But these musicians are troupers, and unless you had been told 
of the mishap, you never would have known. 

They played at their marvelous best in this acoustically brilliant 
hall, which is a fantastic layout built on the south bank of the 
Thames for the Festival of Britain a year ago. It is all concrete, 
stone and glass, with huge lobbies, restaurants and everything to 
make the public happy. Extremely modern in design, the struc- 
ture outside and the lobbies look well enough, but the style of the 
auditorium itself is distinctly messy to the eye. 

But the sounds! That is something else, and truly wonderful! 
I climbed as high as I could get up in back, for the last piece, and 
there you could hear everything clear and in proportion, and 
every solo passage was in just the right focus. 

It must be that the Londoners who complained that these 
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acoustics were dry and brittle just never heard a really good 
orchestra there before. 

Important to Bostonians was the reported presence (although 
I did not glimpse them) of Francis Hatch and Fire Commissioner 
(also new B. S. O. trustee) Michael T. Kelleher. 

So, although it does not seem quite possible, this tour is over. 
I suspect that the orchestra could return any time and meet with 
just as warm a welcome. 
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Boston Symphony Rated No. 1 


By RUDOLPH 


ELIE, JR. 


It is certainly not ny intention to keep plucking away at the 
Boston-Symphony-orchestra-in-Europe-string, but now that the tour is 


over and most of the comment and most of the results are in, I 
must give the string one final pluck, as follows: After 50 years of! 
living on its reputation, Boston, with its symphony orchestra alone, 


has achieved international repute as 
in the United States. 


the home ot tne ranking Culture | 


It is hard to convey w'sit this means to the average American 
or to convey how important it is both for Boston and for the United 
States. It is hard to convey because the average American cannot 
conceive, until he encounters it personally, the low regard the average 


European has for American culture. It is only 
European who is aware_that there is any culture in 


|States at all. I shal! not icrget for 


some time chatting with a highly 
educated but haughty girl in Am- 
sterdam. I mentioned that I had 
just visited the Rijksmuseum and 
had found it most impressive. 
“Well,’’ she said, ‘‘after all, you 
haven’t anything like that in the 
United States.’’ I informed her, 
and rather crisply, too, that we 
could put the whole Rijksmuseum 
in one wing of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, which we could. This, 
of course, comes under the child- 
ish category of My Father Can 
Lick Yours, but it is galline ‘n the 
extreme to find this “ttitude 
among people who should know 
better. 

The average European view of 
the United States is hopelessly 
uninformed and distorted in nearly 
every regard, in fact. Sometimes. 
this stems from deliberate distor- 
tion, as in London where the foulest 
and cheapest sex books are pub- 
licly displayed everywhere as hav- 
ing sold one million copies in the 
U. S. when these books, if indeed 
they are available in America at 
all. are only obtainable through 
illicit channels. Sometimes it 
stems from combined ignorance 
and chauvinism, as in the case of 
a noted minister who stated that 
the American wives, in contrast to 
the wives of his countrymen, are 
all nervous wrecks from constant 
fear of losing their husbands. 
Meaningless generalities of such 
sweeping character on every phase 
of American life, inevitably con- 
demnatory, are everywhere — gp- 

countered in Europe /fer~<4 +245. 92 


the exceptional 
the United 


So far as the average European 
is concerned, America consists of 
New York, Hollywood and Texas. 
New York i. conceived to be a 
towering hell - hole of iniquitous 
money - grubbing, Hollywood is 
staunchly referred to as_ the 
naughtiest city in the world (though 
what goes on in three blocks in 
Amsterdam, the place Pigalle in 
Paris, Piccadilly Circus in London 
and the Kurfurstendam of Berlin 
would make Hollywood look like a 
Methodist camp meeting ground), 
and Texas iS wnere cowboys and 
millionaire play-boys come from. 
There isn’t any other America, 
save perhaps Chicago, where Tom- 
my guns are believed to be as 
common an accessory as umbrel- 
‘las, and The South, which is where, 
they fancy, black and white are 
pitted against one another in an 
inexorable war of extermination. 
(No discussion of America ‘by an 
American in Europe ever ends 
save with the question “Yes, but 
how about the South?’’). 


Science Regarded 


In all this there is no room for 
any notion that America may have 
a museum or two, a couple of 
writers, an artist of sorts, a com- 
poser of standing, an educational 
institution that ranks, an orchestra 
that can make music, a poet with 
literacy, a journal with distinc- 
tion, a newpaper with integrity, 
a drama with verity, a radio pro 
gram with an I.Q., a‘forum with 
serious intent and a people with 
a conversational capacity beyond 
the nursery. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL EUROPEAN TOUR 


of the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


For the first time in its 71 years the Boston Symphony Orche 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and England. Nine were conducted by 
made in May under the auspices of th 
Twentieth Century Arts. The Congress c 

Most of the musicians crossed 


Charles Munch and 6 by Pierre 
e Congress for Cultural Free 
hose this orchestra to represent symphonic 
on the Ile de France, while others went by airplane. 

critics of the Boston Globe and Boston Herald, accompanied the orchestra, sending home dispatc 


stra has crossed the Atlantic. There were 15 concerts in France, 

Monteux, as guest. The tour was 
were part of the Festival of the 

America, providing all costs for the tour. 

C. W. Durgin and R, F. Elie, music 


hes from each city visited. The ac- 


dom and the Paris concerts 


claim which the orchestra met in every city is indicated in the press reviews here quoted. 


An impromptu concert on board the [le de France. 


ES 


PARIS--May 6 
CHARLES MUNCH 


‘o) 
VU 


ational de l'Operaé 
Paris-Presse-1l'Instransigeant, May 8 


THE RESPLENDENT "BOSTON SYMPHONY" 
ASTOUNDS THE PARISIANS 


By Emile Vuillermoz 


The very aspect of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with its 
great quartet (of strings), its opulent winds, and the rich treas- 
ure of its brass, at once satisfies the eye and the spirit. One 
feels oneself in the presence of a factory of sound, beautifully 
equipped, and when this entire mechanism enters intoaction one 
is overwhelmed by its power, its subtlety and its precision. 

We have in this orchestra anadmirable selection of virtuosos 
from many nations of the earth. Our compatriots are numerous 
and their high quality does us honor. The music itself had an 
equally perfect integration. 


BERKSHIRE EAGLE--May 19 
TUMULT IN PARIS 
By Jay C. Rosenfeld 


President Auriol and his family occupied the large main box 
to the left of the hall, which was filled to the last inch. Nota 
single person in the audience left his seat at the finale of the 
printed program but stayed prepared to show their genuine ap- 
preciation without regard for time. Munch gave the encore at 
the sixth return and still was recalled once more. It must have 
been a day of days for him--to come to his native country at the 
helm of the famous American orchestra ina post filled with such 
distinction by men, also French citizens, who had preceded him: 
Pierre Monteux and Serge Koussevitzky. There has been a 


The opening Shed concert of the Berkshire Fes 
"welcome home", for it will be the first reassembling of the 


Munch since their return, 


Charles Munch arriving at Orly field in France. 


galaxy of orchestras and conductors in the past few days and 
there is no sense denying that the orchestras of the European 
capitals are of high calibre. But last night's event was of the 
deepest inner satisfaction to everyone concerned, the menof the 
orchestra, the conductor, the many Americans in the audience, 
and everyone else present. It was an artistic triumph. 


PARIS--May 8 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


Théatre des Champs Elysées 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin, May 9 


FROM CATCALLS TO CHEERS IN 39 YEARS 
MONTEUX, STRAVINSKY TAKE PARIS 


By John Roderick 


PARIS, May 8 (AP)--Pierre Monteux, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Igor Stravinsky recreated tonight a memorable 
evening in the history of music with the playing of the Russian 
composer's "Rite of Spring'' in the Theatre des Champs Elysees. 

Monteux, recently retired as conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted the world premiere of the 
Stravinsky work in the same theater on May 28, 39 years ago. 

Its playing at that time, however, provoked a near-riot and 
Stravinsky, a budding young composer, had to flee before the 
work was finished as catcalls, shouts and whistling turned the 
auditorium into bedlam. 

The great Russian Ballet Company, directed by Diaghilev and 
with the immortal Nijinsky in the principal role, was dancing then. 
Diaghilev, on the verge of tears, had shouted out the measures as 
the noise drowned out the orchestra. 

Tonight's gala audience of 2,000 listened in rapt silence to the 
composition. Before the last note died down they were on their 
feet, shouting, cheering and applauding. 

Stravinsky, an inordinately shy man, 
when he stood in the loges. 
the stage. 
a portly 77. 


brought more cheers 
Later he was persuaded to come to 
The din was deafening as he embraced Monteux, now 


tival on July 24 will be in the nature of a 
full orchestra under Charles 











Stravinsky leaped in the air like an acrobat, then fell into 
Monteux' arms. He kissed him Square on the moustaches and 
fled with the applause of the crowd behind him. 

Monteux, smiling happily and wiping away tears, stilled the 
crowd and said: 

"I'll make a date with you to play it again 39 years from now." 

Backstage, he shook hands with Stravinsky again. Players of 
the Boston Orchestra crowded around the two men to congratu- 
late them. 

"Tell them," said Stravinsky, ''that I thank them all." 

It was a second triumphal concert for the Boston Orchestra in 
Paris. The 104-piece group, under the baton of its permanent 
director, Charles Munch, played its first concert on European 
soil Tuesday before a plush audience at the Opera House. 

No American artistic group has been receivedin France with 
such warmth and enthusiasm in recent times. 


a ee 


THE HAGUE--May 10 
CHARLES MUNCH 
Koninklijke Schouwburg 


THE HAGUE, May 11 (AP)--Seven curtain calls and thun- 
derous bravos greeted the Boston Symphony Orchestra after its 
first performance in this country last night. Queen Juliana was 


in the audience and later met Conductor Charles Munch at a re- 
ception. 
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Charles Munch and Pierre Monteux, currently conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in a tour of free Europe. (See Recordings, page 37.) 





THE BOSTON GLOBE--May 19 


ART WINS FRIENDS FOR U, S. 
By Cyrus Durgin 


So far it has been one triumpk after another for the touring 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The night they played in The Hague, 
they got a terrific ovation, although the people there are said 
almost to sit on their hands. The following afternoon, at the 
Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, the reception was warm and con- 
tinuing. 

The Saturday concert at The Hague was a "Gala," for which 
everyone had to be in evening dress because Queen Juliana at- 
tended. Of course there were appropriate ceremonials: the 
concert did not begin until the Queen entered her first balcony 


box, a little down the side, stage right, through the private en- 


trance reserved for the royal presence. 


re 


AMSTERDAM--May 11 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


Concertgebouw 
Amsterdam Telegraaf, May 12 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A COLLOSAL ENSEMBLE 


By H. J. M. Muller 


It is an orchestra which honors its conductor with instant re- 
sponses, an organization which has set its goal in technical 
perfection and dynamism. 





Volkskraut, May 12 
By Jan Mul 


Every difficulty is solved through virtuosity of technique and 
tone. From a breathless pianissimo to a build-up crescendo, 
the sound lives, energizing and exciting under Munch. Under 
Monteux the flexibility of this organization becomes one of ner- 
vous tension and intelligent virtuosity. 


Sr eR re Serer eS 


Amsterdam Algemeen Dagblad, May 12 


By De W. 


When an orchestra like this one from Boston which is said to 
be the best in the world paysits first visit to the cultural center 
of old Europe, one can count ona perfect preparation of the works 
to be performed. To the listener it must be evident that this 
preparation must result in top performances when it has reached 
its highest potential. This orchestra is an absolute unity in its 
Sections as well as in its entirety. When we say this it is suit- 
able also to mention the name of Serge Koussevitzky who led 
the orchestra for 25 years. 


Ne 
BRUSSELS--May 12 


CHARLES MUNCH 
BERKSHIRE EAGLE--May 17 


OVATIONS FOR BOSTON'S MUSIC 
CONTINUE TRIUMPHANT TOUR 


By Jay C. Rosenfeld 


Queen Juliana was quite bewildered by the reception her 
Subjects gave the Boston Symphony Orchestra at The Hague. 
She didn't seem to know whether etiquette provided that a 
reigning monarch should continue to stand while such cheering 
went on or not. In any case, she joined in genuinely as the 
Boston Orchestra under Munch made the first stop on its Euro- 
pean tour after the tremendously successful Paris debut. 

In Brussels the audience was amazed at the sonority and 
brilliance of the orchestra. It was a gala affair. The concert 
had been sponsored by the state chamber of commerce, a cab- 
inet level event, and the notices read "Evening dress; medals." 
The whole diplomatic corps was there and many a manly breast 


sported whole rows of indications of honorable heroic and he- 
reditary achievements. 


FRANKFORT--May 13, 14 
PIERRE MONTEUX, CHARLES MUNCH 


Frankfort Abendpost, May 14 


It was indeed the outstanding concert evening of the season 
when the Boston Symphony Orchestra made a guest appearance 
in the Frankfort Amerika Haus toa musically absorbed audience. 
The expanse of the auditorium was filled to the last seat. The 
Seventy-seven year old guest conductor, Pierre Monteux, was 
received with great applause which he directed toward the or- 
chestra. It seemed to us scarcely possible to evaluate the 
execution of this body of sound with the usual adjectives of 
critical judgment. The conclusion was unassailable. . .it was 
perhaps not so much a matter of the "what" but of the "how" of 


the musicians which brought fromall hearers suchan unexpected 
storm of applause. 


BERLIN--May 15 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
Titania Palast 
Der Abend, May 16 


111 CAME FROM BOSTON 
BERLIN IS INSPIRED BY PIERRE MONTEUX 
AND HIS MUSICIANS 


By L. Bd. 


With its 111 very outstanding artists this orchestra presents 
an exceptional tone quality. Every musician has a special 
artistic mastery of his instrument. The strings play with an 
exactitude seldom experienced. This produces an effect of 
crystal clarity. Add to this a brilliant trumpet tone, an aston- 
ishingly delicate woodwind timbre, and percussion which is the 
last word in rhythmic precision. 

These are the tonal elements of the Boston orchestra. The 
ensuing ensemble bespeaks a fanatic degree of preparation which 
captures the slightest nuance, the leading of the voices, the dy- 
namic gradation, the tempi. 

The result is music wonderful in its technical impeccability, 
with its own special color in whichthe first violins take the pre- 
dominant part. 


ES EE RESETS StS SSI SER SY SETLIST 


DIE NEUE ZEITUNG, Berlin--May 17 


THE HIGH POINT OF ORCHESTRAL SONORITY 
BERLIN GREETS THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA UNDER PIERRE MONTEUX 


By H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Through the last thirty years the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has set the standard of orchestral development in the 
new world. Its first visit to Berlin in the brilliantly decorated 
Titania- Palast was a great success for the playersand for their 
venerable leader. 

We see him as he steps upon the podium, short, stocky, 
wearing the Legion of Honor, he presents under his black hair 
and white mustache, the friendly face of a "bonvivant"'. His 
motions are slight, measured, confined to necessity. Monteux 
is the opposite of the modern showman. He is there for the 
orchestra. 

His program embraced a period of about a century, from 
Berlioz' Overture of "Benvenuto Cellini" (1838) to William 
Schumann's Third Symphony (1941). Berlioz' work already 
shows in many details the bravura of the orchestra. Soon after 
the beginning there is a part for plucked cellos and basses, and 
one is almost terrified by the full-toned sonority, the beautiful 
and yet animated sound of the pizzicato. Especially the basses! 
They play as one, producing color and not merely doubling the 
octave. Is this perhaps due to the fact that the Bostonians have 
played for more than twenty-five years under the former bass 
player, Serge Koussevitzky? 

But I also noticed that each group serves its end in the same 
Outstanding fashion. Towards the end of the Berlioz Overture, 
the brass developed a noble finness of tone which is customary 
in the German and French brass technique. Not to speak of the 
unique full-bodied, at the same time differentiated and expres- 
Sive playing of the strings. 


PAR AR be. Al Sel has, a a 
STRASBOURG--May 17 


CHARLES MUNCH 
Palais des Fétes 


Les Dernieres Nouvelles D'Alsace, May 18 
AN UNFORGETTABLE CONCERT 
By Zed 


As the tree, the fruit--as the orchestra, the conductor. 

One must have experienced this evening to have seen and 
heard what happened when Charles Munch made his appearance. 
After the concert it looked as if the whole audience, trembling 
with joy after what they had heard, would strew his path home- 
ward with roses and place upon his brow the crown of Iphigenia. 

In facing this moment, the interpreter himself tried to con- 


trol his emotion, but it was plain that he was deeply touched. 











THEATRE NATIONAL DE L'OPERA 
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EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE DES ARTS 


L°HUVRE DU XX SIECLE 


SOUS LES AUSPICES DU CONGRES POUR LA LIBERTE DE LA CULTURE 
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III Concert Symphonique 
Premier concert en Europe du 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


sous la direction de 


CHARLES MUNCH 









Ouverture “The School for Scandal”. .. .. .. .. SAMUEL BARBER 






Symphonie no 2 (pour orchestre d cordes) .. .. .. ARTHUR HONEGGER 
I. - Molto moderato 
Il. - Adagio mesto 







Ill. - Vivace non troppo 





BOD I IS: cos 28. “So ha Ral ALBERT ROUSSEL 






ENTR'ACTE 
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La Mer .. iS: 0 = B60 ‘tae ah OK Sak de. Yew. con bee ee CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
I. - De Vaube A midi sur la mer 
II. - Jeux de vagues 
III. - Dialogue du vent et de la mer 







Dapbnis et Chloé. Suite m® 2 1. 0. so oc ss co co ©MAURICE RAVEL 


I. - Lever du jour 
IT. - Pantomime 
IIT. Danse générale 


Charles Munch is greater than ever; he surpassed himself last 
night. 

* What a resplendent orchestra! To describe it at this mo- 
ment of enthusiasm you would have to have used several ex- 
Cclamations at once. You would say, "Such strings, such 
woodwinds, such brass, such unity, such ensemble!" 

Those who had known of it only by hearsay could believe 
that this orchestra is fundamentally American, and this because 
of its size; but the general feeling is otherwise. The old-world 
is eloquently represented in it. Here is all the power, all the 
experience and all the virtuosity; cream of the instrumentalists, 
incontestably the best in the world. Twenty-three Frenchmen 
hold choice stands. Superlative virtuosos. 

Ask Arthur Honegger if his String Symphony could be per- 
formed better; if there exists in this world a more eloquent in- 
terpreter than Charles Munch. If there may be found on this 
planet a trumpet as phenomenal as Roger Voisin. And Laurent, 
the flutist. And Allard, the bassoon. And Joseph de Pasquale, 
the violist. And L, Speyer, the French horn! 


Ss ssssssssssssssssenesssssesssy 
THE BOSTON GLOBE--June 3 
CHARLES MUNCH'S TRIUMPH 


By Cyrus Durgin 


seeee When the capacity audience in Strasbourg's Salle de Palais 
des Fétes let loose with a long-continuing storm of applause, 
that moment was perhaps the culmination ofa lifetime of music- 
making for Charles Munch. I was abletosee him, from a vantage 
point backstage, as he conducted the final number, Brahms' 
great and noble Fourth Symphony. There was something almost 
transfigured in the expression upon his face. 

At any rate, this concert, which included Honegger's Second 
Symphony and the "Bacchus et Ariane" ballet suite by Roussel, 
was another highlight in what has been for the Boston Symphony 
a genuine triumphal progress. Furthermore, it was given under 
the gratifying auspices of the University in Exile, and there were 
appropriate party ceremonies afterwards. 


ee 
METZ--May 19 


CHARLES MUNCH 


Le Lorrain, May 19 


Charles Munch is one of the best known, most admired figures 
in the musical world..... 
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One feels in his ‘conducting sincerity in his gestures, con- 
trolled emotion in his facial expression, together with extra- 
ordinary authority reflected in the playing of his orchestra. A 
simple glance, the movement of a hand, andthe artists as though 
hypnotized obey on their instruments. Is it, therefore, sur- 
prising that he can command musicians as he does? Dynamism, 
authority, flaming lyricism, such are the qualities of Charles 
Munch which led an important New York critic to say of him, ''He 
is the most extraordinary man that I have come across. 


LYON--May 20 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


Le Journal du Soir, May 20 


By E. M. 


What would become of us if inthe process of every day living 
there were no sudden illuminations to brighten our hearts and 
spirits? Last night the provider of this spiritual blessing, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, generously devoted itself to spread- 
ing a state of felicity among us all. 

At the completion of a stunning performance of the Till 
Eulenspiegel of Richard Strauss, it was a question of whether 
we had ever heard a better interpretation, so remarkable were 
the sections of this orchestra of 110 musicians! In fact, the 
strings, whether in the first or second violins, the violas or 
basses, the fine wood winds, the brass combining power witha 
sonority of velvet, were all played by true virtuosos. 


PARIS--May 21 
CHARLES MUNCH 
Théatre des Champs Elysees 


The Boston Herald, May 22 (AP) 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra under Conductor Charles 
Munch made a triumphant returnto Paris tonight before a cheer- 
ing crowd at the Theater des Champs Elysees. 

It played the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique and Brahms 
Symphony No. 4. 

The enthusiastic audience, shouting and applauding, called 
Munch back 20 times during the evening. 

....The orchestra's tour--first time it has crossed the At- 
lantic since it was founded 71 years ago--has been an enormous 
success. It has played to packed houses all along the route. 

Tonight's concert attracted a capacity house of French music 
lovers anxious to hear it play aclassical program. Its two pre- 
vious performances were of works by twentieth century com- 
posers. 

The orchestra demonstrated its superb quality in both compo- 
sitions. 


BORDEAUX--May 24-25 
PIERRE MONTEUX, CHARLES MUNCH 


La Nouvelle Republique, May 24-25 
By Marial Bardinet 
The Festival of Bordeaux is decidedly ending in an apothe- 


it has awaited till now its crowning. The philharmonic 
orchestra of Boston has brought this to pass. 


When Pierre took his place at the desk and released without 


one superfluous motion the first instrumental tempest of the 


evening (it was the Overture to ''Benvenuto Cellini"), we already 


knew that the celebrated American organization fully deserved 
its reputation. 

The strings and especially the violins show a dynamism, a 
brilliance, a richness of expression absolutely without com- 
pare. 


LONDON--May 26 
CHARLES MUNCH 
Royal Festival Hall 


May 26-(AP) The Boston Symphony Orchestra scored a re- 
sounding triumph here tonight after its concert was delayed by 
a French bicycle race. 

The sell-out throng at Royal Festival Hall gave conductor 
Charles Munch 16 curtain calls. 

The concert was delayed because the truck carrying its in- 
struments was held up in France to permit a bike race--which 
had priority--to go through. The equipment missed the channel 
ferry and the concert had to wait until it got to London. 

The performance itself won high acclaim from London's 
music critics. 


London Times, May 27 
By Leonard Mosley 


The tonal quality of the orchestra comes somewhere between 
the suavity of the Philadelphia and the chromium-plated glitter 
of the New York Orchestras, which are the two that have paid 
recent visits to Britain. 


Daily Express, May 27 


Last night they really did play together (all 104 of them) like 
one inspired musical instrument. They gave a fireand a drum- 
beat rhythm to Honegger's Fifth Symphony, and a heavy dreamy 
sweetness to parts of Roussel's Bacchus et Ariane. 

The orchestra sounded to me like the superb result of Euro- 
pean direction in charge of American know-how. 

The skill and musicianship of these deft, clever players gave 
this programme its solid, round swell of sound. The sensibility 
of conductor Munch gave it the lift and deep feeling of the Old 
World. 

It was a one-night stand that musical London will remember. 


The orchestra in rehearsal at the Paris Opera House. 


THE TRIUMPHAL EUROPEAN TOUR 


of the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


For the first time in its 71 years the Boston Symphony Orchestra has crossed the Atlantic. There were 15 concerts in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and England. Nine were conducted by Charles Munch and 6 by Pierre Monteux, as guest, The tour was 
made in May under the auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom and the Paris concerts were part of the Festival of the 
Twentieth Century Arts. The Congress chose this orchestra to represent symphonic America, providing all costs for the tour. 

Most of the musicians crossed on the Ile de France, while others went by airplane. C. W. Durgin and R, F. Elie, music 
critics of the Boston Globe and Boston Herald, accompanied the orchestra, sending home dispatches from each city visited, The ac- 
claim which the orchestra met in every city is indicated in the press reviews here quoted, 


An impromptu concert on board the Ile de France. 


PARIS--May 6 
CHARLES MUNCH 
tre National de l'Opera 
Paris-Presse-1l'Instransigeant, May 8 


THE RESPLENDENT "BOSTON SYMPHONY" 
ASTOUNDS THE PARISIANS 


By Emile Vuillermoz 


The very aspect of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with its 
great quartet (of strings), its opulent winds, and the rich treas- 
ure of its brass, at once satisfies the eye and the spirit. One 
feels oneself in the presence of a factory of sound, beautifully 
equipped, and when this entire mechanism enters intoaction one 
is overwhelmed by its power, its subtlety and its precision. 

We have in this orchestra anadmirable selection of virtuosos 
from many nations of the earth. Our compatriots are numerous 
and their high quality does us honor. The music itself had an 
equally perfect integration. 


ee 
BERKSHIRE EAGLE--May 15 
TUMULT IN PARIS 
By Jay C. Rosenfeld 


President Auriol and his family occupied the large main box 
to the left of the hall, which was filled to the last inch. Nota 
single person in the audience left his seat at the finale of the 
printed program but stayed prepared to show their genuine ap- 
preciation without regard for time. Munch gave the encore at 
the sixth return and still was recalled once more. It must have 
been a day of days for him--to come to his native country at the 
helm of the famous American orchestra ina post filled with such 
distinction by men, also French citizens, who had preceded him: 
Pierre Monteux and Serge Koussevitzky. There has been a 


Charles Munch arriving at Orly field in France. 


galaxy of orchestras and conductors in the past few days and 
there is no sense denying that the orchestras of the European 
capitals are of high calibre. But last night's event was of the 
deepest inner satisfaction to everyone concerned, the menof-the 
orchestra, the conductor, the many Americans in the audience, 
and everyone else present. It was an artistic triumph. 


PARIS--May 8 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


7 
Théatre des Champs Elysees 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin, May 9 


FROM CATCALLS TO CHEERS IN 39 YEARS 
MONTEUX, STRAVINSKY TAKE PARIS 


By John Roderick 


PARIS, May 8 (AP)--Pierre Monteux, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Igor Stravinsky recreated tonight a memorable 
evening in the history of music with the playing of the Russian 
composer's "Rite of Spring" in the Theatre des Champs Elysees. 

Monteux, recently retired as conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted the world premiere of the 
Stravinsky work in the same theater on May 28, 39 years ago. 

Its playing at that time, however, provoked a near-riot and 
Stravinsky, a budding young composer, had to flee before the 
work was finished as catcalls, shouts and whistling turned the 
auditorium into bedlam. 

The great Russian Ballet Company, directed by Diaghilev and 
with the immortal Nijinsky in the principal role, was dancing then. 
Diaghilev, on the verge of tears, had shouted out the measures as 
the noise drowned out the orchestra. 

Tonight's gala audience of 2,000 listened in rapt silence to the 
composition. Before the last note died down they were on their 
feet, shouting, cheering and applauding. 

Stravinsky, an inordinately shy man, brought more cheers 
when he stood in the loges. Later he was persuaded to come to 
the stage. The din was deafening as he embraced Monteux, now 
a portly 77. 


The opening Shed concert of the Berkshire Festival on July 24 will be in the nature of a 
"welcome home", for it will be thefirst reassembling of the full orchestra under Charles | 


Munch since their return. 
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Science, yes; American science 
is highly regarded, especially as 
it relates to the production line. 
In medical circles American medi- 
cine is highly regarded, too, and 
the initiates are well aware of 
Boston’s special eminence in this. 
field. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the European man-in-the- 
street, who may envy the Ameri- 
can washing machine anc electric 
refrigerator, holds thc determined 
view that America is otherwise 
one vast materialistic society de- 
void of morals, of principles, of 
family integrity and of culture. 

Thus to have the Boston Sympho- 
ny orchestra descend upon him, 
and to have it demonstrate itself 
to be so vastly superior to any- 
ching Europe has to offer from 
the point of view of technical 
capacity, unity of ensemble and 
tonal opulence, proved to be not 
less than a revelation. It might 
have been argued ~— though it 
wasn’t—that the orchestra’s es- 
thetic, its spiritual quality, so to 
speak, was not superior to one 
or two European orchestras; the 
programs offered by the Boston 
Symphony on its tour offered little) 
room for comparison. I have no 
doubt that some members of the 
audiences may have held secret 
reservations about the orchestra 
in this regard; after all, you can’t 
get to an orchestra’s soul in one 
largely ill - advised program de- 
signed for little but display. 

Yet audiences everywhere, even 
in the highly musical, highly criti- 
cal cities like Amsterdam, were 
all but bowled over by the Boston 
Symphony. Ten minute ovations 
with audiences stamping, clapping, 
cheering and yellire for more oc- 
eurred everywhere; there were no 
exceptions. Only in London, where 
one of the loudest ovations oc. 
curred, were the music critics even 
decently restrained in their no- 
tices, and the London critics, as 
was expected, gallantly brushed 
the orchestra off in national 
chauvinism. (One, a comedian by 
the name of Leonard Mosly, re- 
ferred to the orchestra as “The 
Boys’ Town Band.’’) 


Spares Confusion 

But there was no doubt anywhere 
that the orchestra had come as a 
complete. and profound surprise. 
The attitude, an unflattering one, 
was “Do you mean to tell us this 
Sort of thinz goes on in Boston?” 


They “could hardly believe their 
senses—-and I speak as one who 
made it a particular point to ‘talk 
to the musical people who are in- 
fluenced little either by ovations or 
musical notices and sound them out 
privately. There were occasional 
reservations along the esthetic lines 
mentioned above: could the or- 
chestra, for example, play Beetho- 
ven? And what could it do with 
Mahler or Handel? Yet the genuine 
Stonishment, the universal admira- 
tion for the orchestra, was pro- 
foundly gratifying to me. 

For the extension of their re- 
marks was that if Boston can pro- 
duce and support 2.. orchestra like 
this, then Boston must truly be 
a mr gs city. A thing like this, 
yafter all, doesn’t spring from some 
‘barren desert devoid of the artistic 
impulse entirely; there must be 
some well-spring of culture in Bos- 
ton and perhaps even the United 
States after all. I did not have the 
heart to tell them that Boston, 
officially, is hardly aware of the 
existence of the orchestra at al] 
and does nothing whatever for it. 
Nor could I confess that cultural] 
matters, in point of fact, are large- 
ly.ignored by the city, its people 
and its press. It would do nothing 
but confuse them. 

But the orchestra itself did not 
confuse them; this is the sort of 
thing the European really under- 
Stands, and this is the sort of thing 
that really impresses him. Far be 
it from me to venture too far into 
the sweeping generality department 
about Europe, as the Europeans 
So recklessly do about America, 
yet from the overpowering evi- 
dence. offered during the first 
European tour of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, a tour that took 
it into the major European capi- 
tals, I can not but agree with an 
American general who, at a re- 
ception given the orchestra in 
Metz, stated that the visit of the 
orchestra had done more to stimu- 
late goodwill toward and apprecia- 
tion of America than any event 
in the seven years since the war. 

“The European,” he added, 
‘judges a nation by the advanced 
quality of its culture and not by 
iy washing machines or its poli- 

ics,”’ . 

If this is so, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra’s feat was no less than 
prodigious. 
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Science, yes; American science} 
is highly regarded, especially as 
it relates to the production line. 
In medical circles American medi- 
cine is highly regarded, too, and 
the initiates are well aware of 
Boston’s special eminence in this 
field. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the European man-in-the- 
Street, who may envy the Ameri- 
can washing machine an. electric 
refrigerator, holds thc determined 
view that America is otherwise 
one vast materialistic society de- 
void of morals, of principles, of 
family integrity and of culture. 

Thus to have the Boston Sympho- 
ny orchestra descend upon him, 
and to have it demonstrate itself 
to be so vastly superior to any- 
ching Europe has to offer from 
the point of view of technical 
capacity, unity of ensemble and 
tonal opulence, proved to be not 
less than a revelation. It might 
have been argued ~— though it 
wasn’'t—that the orchestra’s es- 


thetic, its spiritual quality, so to} 


speak, was not superior to one} 
or two European orchestras; the| 
programs offered by the Boston | 
Symphony on its tour offered little 
room for comparison. I have no 
doubt that some members of the 
audiences may have held secret 
reservations about the orchestra 
in this regard; after all, you can’t 
get to an orchestra’s soul in one 
largely ill - advised program de- 
signed for little but display. 

Yet audiences everywhere, even 
in the highly musical, highly criti- 
cal cities like Amsterdam, weve 
all but bowled over by the Boston 
Symphony. Ten minute ovations 
with audiences stamping, clapping, 
cheering and yellire for more oc- 
curred everywhere; there were no 
exceptions. Only in London, where 
one of the loudest ovations oe. 
curred, were the music critics even 
decently restrained in their no- 
tices, and the London critics, as 
was expected, gallantly brushed 
the orchestra off in national 
chauvinism. (One, a comedian by 
the name of Leonard Mosly, re- 
ferred to the orchestra as “The 
Boys’ Town Band.’’) 


Spares Confusion 

But there was no doubt anywhere 
that the orchestra had come as a 
complete and profound surprise. 
The attitude, an unflattering one, 
was “‘Do you mean to tell us this 
sort of thins goes on in Boston?” 


They “could hardly believe their 
senses—and I speak as one who 
made it a particular point to talk 
to the musical people who are in- 
fluenced little either by ovations or 
musical notices and sound them out 
privately. There were occasional 
reservations along the esthetic lines 
mentioned above: could the or- 
chestra, for example, play Beetho- 
ven? And what could it do with 
Mahler or Handel? Yet the genuine 
Stonishment, the universal admira- 
tion for the orchestra, was pro- 
foundly gratifying to me. 

For the extension of their re- 
marks was that if Boston can pro- 
duce and support 2. orchestra like 
this, then Boston must truly be 


a cultured city. A thing like this, 
yalter all, doesn’t spring from some 


barren desert devoid of the artistic 
impulse entirely; there must be 
some well-spring of culture in Bos- 
ton and perhaps even the United 
States after all. I did not have the 
heart to tell them that Boston. 
Officially, is hardly aware of the 
existence of the orchestra at all 
and does nothing whatever for it. 
Nor could I confess that cultura! 
matters, in point of fact, are large- 
ly.ignored by the city, its people 
and its press. It would do nothing 
but confuse them. 

But the orchestra itself did not 
confuse them; this is the sort of 
thing the European really under- 
Stands, and this is the sort of thing 
that really impresses him. Far be 
it from me to venture too far into 
the sweeping generality department 
about Europe, as the Europeans 
so recklessly do about America, 
yet from the overpowering evi- 
dence. offered during the first 
furopean tour of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra, a tour that took 


it into the major European capl- 
tals, IT can not but agree with an 
American general who, at a re- 


ception given the orchestra’ in 


Metz, stated that the visit of the 
orchestra had done more to stimu- 
late goodwill toward and apprecia- 
tion of America than any event 
in the seven years since the war. 

“The European,” he added. 
‘judges a nation by the advanced 
quality of its culture and not by 
its washing machines or its poli- 
tics.’”’ 

If this is so, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra’s feat was no less than 
prodigious. 
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Science, yes; American science! 
is highly regarded, especially as 
it relates to the production line. 
In medical circles American medi- 
cine is highly regarded, too, and 
the initiates are well aware of 
Boston’s special eminence in this 
field. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the European man-in-the- 
street, who may envy the Ameri- 
can washing machine an. electric 
refrigerator, holds thc determined 
view that America is otherwise 
one vast materialistic society de- 
void of morals, of principles, of 
family integrity and of culture. 

Thus to have the Boston Sympho- 
ny orchestra descend upon him, 
and to have it demonstrate itself 
to be so vastly superior to any- 
ching Europe has to offer from 
the point of view of technical 
capacity, unity of ensemble and 
tonal opulence, proved to be not 
less than a revelation. It might 
have been argued -— though it 
wasn’t—that the orchestra’s es- 


thetic, its spiritual quality, so to| 


speak, was not superior fo one 
or two European orchestras; the) 
programs offered by the Boston| 
Symyhony on its tour offered little 
room for comparison. I have no 
doubt that some members of the 
audiences may have held secret 
reservations about the orchestra 
in this regard; after all, you can't 
get to an orchestra’s soul in one 
largely ill - advised program de- 
signed for little but display. 

Yet audiences everywhere, even 
in the highly musical, highly criti- 
cal cities like Amsterdam, were 
all but bowled over by the Boston 
Symphony. Ten minute ovations 
with audiences stamping, clapping, 
cheering and yellirs for more oc- 
curred everywhere; there were no 
exceptions. Only in London, where 
one of the loudest ovations oc- 
curred, were the music critics even 
decently restrained in their no- 
tices, and the London critics, as 
was expected, gallantly brushed 
the orchestra off in. national! 
chauvinism. (One, a comedian by 
the name of Leonard Mosly, re- 
ferred to the orchestra as “The 
Boys’ Town Band,’ ) 


Spares Confusion 


But there was no doubt anywhere 
that the orchestra had come as a 
complete and profound surprise 
The attitude, an unflattering one, 
was “Do you mean to tell us this 
sort of thins goes on in Boston?” 


They “could hardly believe their 
senses—and I speak as one who 
made it a particular point to talk 
to the musical people who are in- 
fluenced little either by ovations or 
musical notices and sound them out 
privately. There were occasional 
reservations along the esthetic lines 
mentioned above: could the or- 
chestra, for example, play Beetho- 
ven? And what could it do with 
Mahler or Handel? Yet the genuine 
stonishment, the universal admira- 
tion for the orchestra, was pro- 
foundly gratifying to me. 

For the extension of their re- 
marks was that if Boston can pro- 
duce and support 2.. orchestra like 
this, then Boston must truly be 
a cultured city. A thing like this, 
rafter all, doesn’t spring from some 
barren desert devoid of the artistic 
impulse entirely; there must be 
some well-spring of culture in Bos- 
ton and perhaps even the United 
States after all. I did not have the 
heart to tell them that Boston. 
officially, 1s hardly aware of the 
existence of the orchestra at all 
and does nothing whatever for it. 
Nor could I confess that cultural! 
matters, in point of fact, are large- 
ly.ignored by the city, its people 
and its press. It would do nothing 
but confuse them. 

But the orchestra itself did not 
confuse them; this is the sort of 
thing the European really under- 
Stands, and this is the sort of thing 
that really impresses him. Far be 
it from me to venture too far into 
the sweeping generality department 
about Europe, as the Europeans 
so recklessly do about America, 
vet from the overpowering evi- 
dence offered during the first 
Muropean tour of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, a tour that took 
it into the major European capi- 
tals, I can not but agree with an 
American general who, at a re- 
ception given the orchestra in 
Metz, stated that the visit of the 
orchestra had done more to stimu- 
late goodwill toward and apprecia- 
lion of America than any event 
in the seven years since the war. 

“The European,’ he added, 
‘judges a nation by the advanced 
quality of its culture and not by 
its washing machines or its polli- 
tics,’ 

lf this is so, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra's feat was no less than 
prodigious 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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Theatre-Concert Hall 


Saturday Evenings at 8:15 
Sunday Afternoons at 3:00 


6 Conceris by members of the BostON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by CHARLES MUNCH 


SERIES B 
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Thursday Evening, July 31 
BEETHOVEN... . Overture to “‘Leonore, No. 3” 
SCHUMANN. . Piano Concerto 
HINDEMITH Metamorphosis on Themes of Weber 
4a D’InpyY...............Symphony on a Mountain Air 

SER SA Soloist: NicoLE HENRIOT 
Saturday Evening, July 5 ‘. — 
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Sunday Afigpns at 3:00 
Conducted by CAKLES MUNCH 
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C. P. E. Bacu..........Symphony No. 5, in B minor 
J. S. Baca Cantata No. 140 
‘“Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’”’ 
(Conducted by HuGH Ross) 
i IUD 80 SUSY % takes Se bee Concerto for Two Violins 
(RicHARD BurGin, RutH PossE.T) 
J. S. Bacu Suite No. 3, in D major 


Sunday Afternoon, July 6 


PRAMBAU. wc ccc et ec see aw ote rom “Dardanua’ 
CouPERIN..............Concert dans le gout théatra!] 
get ea be il let a Fantasia in A, for Strings 
VIVALDI. . .Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 
LALANDE............°*De Profundis,’’ for Chorus and 

Orchestra (Conducted by HuGH Ross) 


Saturday Evening, July 12 


HANDEL.............Concerto Grosso in A minor for 
Strings, Op. 6, No. 4 

SN a in 4 a a ial Symphony in C major 

aE aa Metamorphoses, Study for 

23 Solo String Instruments 

MILHAUD La Création du Monde 


Sunday Afternoon, July 13 


OS a re Pere Symphony in E-flat, No. 39 
Ns ay lee ca Symphony in G minor, No. 40 
Mozart. ...Symphony in C major (‘‘Jupiter’’?) No. 41 


Saturday Evening, July 19 
Mozart. . Litaniae, for Chorus and Orchestra (K. 125) 
(Conducted by Hucu Ross) 
Mozarr..........Piano Concerto in E Flat (K. 271) 
(Lukas Foss) 
SCHUBERT Mass in G major 


Sunday Afternoon, July 20 


I a o:5''s eee RUN oie Symphony No. 99, in E-flat 
HAYDN Symphony No. 86, in D major 
Mass in G major 


Thursday A. ang, July 24 
BEETHOVEN. . © \vmphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica”’ 


7. lt agra teed es 
BRAHMS..... | BSyiphony No. 1, in C minor 


By) 


Saturday peng, July 26 

Conducted by Mere MONTEUX 
CIMAROSA . ae ue. “The Secret Marriage” 
SCHUBERT.......... BS mphony No., 7 in C major 


STRAVINSKY “The Rite of Spring” 


prnoon, July 27 


@Piece from ‘“‘Redemption 


Symphony in C major 
DALLAPICCOLA. .**Three P#igoners Songs”? (with Chorus) 
(Conducted By Hucu Ross) 


sand Chloe,’’ Suites 1 and 2 
(with CH rus) 


THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


THE BERKSHIRE Music Bevrer, created by Serge 
Koussevitzky, continu€s a major part of the 
activity at Tanglewood under the direction of 
Charles Munch. Ther€is aschool orchestra, a 
chorus, and departmentsior composing, conduct- 
ing, opera, and chamber music. 

Numerous instrumental, choral and operatic 
performances throughout the season are open to 
members of the Society of Friends of the Berk- 
shire Music Center. A voluntary contribution 
to the support of the Center constitutes member- 
ship in this Society. All those interested are 
invited to join. 


Saturday Evening, August 2 
Conducted by PIERRE MONTEUX 

Wacner. Prelude and Love-death, ‘Tristan und Isolde”’ 
WAGNER...........Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music 

‘Die Walkiire”’ 
Whraonre............+-.-+..Sinal Scene, “Siegiriea™ 
WAGNER iImmolation Scene, ‘‘Gétterdimmerung”’ 

(Soloists to be announced ) 


Sunday Afternoon, August 3 
BEETHOVEN... . _.., Overture to “SEgmont”’ 
ns | ee a a rae _.....Symphony No. 8 
DEBUSSY [béria 
HONEGGER 


SERIES C 


TR 


Thursday Evening, August 7 
SCHUMANN. . _....Symphony No. 1 (“Spring’’) 
Caen whee sae leys tess Oe 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 4 


Saturday Evening, August 9 
The Koussevitzky Memorial Concert 
Conducted by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
C. P. E. Bacu.....Andante from Concerto In L) major 


COPLAND. . _.,....symphony No. 3 
SIBELIUS dls ews ews oe ee 


Sunday Afternoon, August 10 
eee es eek ee ae Oe Requiem (wth Chorus) 


(Programs Subject to Change) 


For listing of hotel or guest house accommodations in the 
Berkshires, write the BERKSHIRE HILis CONFERENCE, 
PITTSFIELD 20, MASSACHUSETTS, which, through the co- 
operation of local chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations, will endeavor to secure reservations. 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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Box (seating 6) 


Front Sections 2, 4, 8, 


Serzes Subscreptions 


Three Concerts In One Series 


IN THE SHED 


Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 
(rows A thru M) 


Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 


ite. aie 
15; 32, 3, 3, Fe Fe (rows N thru V) 


t Sections 5, 6, 13, 14, | 
ir BEE ees Rear Sections 9, 10, 11, 12 
Extra Concerts 
IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL 


These prices available Onty to subscribers to one or more of the above series. 


Sat. Eve. July 5 Sat. Eve. July 12 Sat. Eve. July 19 
Sun. Aft. July 6 Sun. Aft. July 13 Sun. Aft. July 20 


Tickets for each concert, $4.50, $3.50 


but wish to apply for one or more of the Theatr 


Note: Those who are unable to attend any of the Series Orders will be filled after June 1. 


Concerts may do so now at the single concert prices given below. 
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MUSIC SHED SEATING PLAN 


After June 1, any remaining tickets will be available Onty at Single Concert prices: 


SHED CONCERTS 


C TS 
THEATRE CONCER July 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20) 


FESTIVAL OFFICE ... SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


PRINTED 
? IN 
us. * 


ence TS ELIE LE LT nay 
aa 


‘Vs “Fountains of Rome”; 
‘osenkavalier”; likely Ra- 


‘ossibly a Rachmaninov 


ag in mid-April after his 


eit 


‘trement — 
Be Active 
‘or Monteux 


erré Monteux has fallen 


or of conducting the con- 


ich will close the month- 


ernational Exposition of 
5; Sponsored by the Con- 
r Cultural Freedom in 
. May. Nicolas Nabokov, | 
y-general of the Congress | 
ctor of the festival, an- 

that the distinguished 
conductor will lead the 
>ux Concerts Orchestra of 
a program of light sym- 
works by twentieth-cen- 
nposers on Sunday, June 
> huge Théatre Pajais 

one 


lot. & ~ 4 
concert wi include 
1 Williams’ Fantasia on a 
by Tallis; Prokofiev’s 
al” Symphony; Aaron 
’s “El Salon Mexico”; 


Strauss’s Waltzes from 
Alborada del Grazioso,” 


oncerto with Nicole Hen- 
oloist. 


tt tt teat ttt tt 


ison as conductor of the 
neisco Symphony Orches- 
Monteux, now in his 78th | 
ul come immediately to. 
‘o share the final concerts | 


ioston Symphony. Orches- — 


‘rent season with its musi- 
ctor Charles Munch. 

ving the Boston Sym- 
final concert on April 26, 


/ nteux will sail with most 


rchestra (the balance go- 
nhartered Air-France plane 
' before) on the Ile de 
from New York on April 
Paris. Mr. Monteux will 
e conducting assignments 
| friend and colleague Mr, 
for the Boston Sym- 
14 or 15 concerts during 
first tour of Europe, which 
made under the auspices 


 Oongress for Cultural Free- 


“es 


Mr. Monteux will make his first 
| reappearance in Paris in many. 
years on May 8 at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, where he will, 
jlead the Boston Symphony in 
William Pijper’s Symphony No. 3; 
the second suite from Milhaud’s 
“Protée”; William Schuman’s 
Symphony No. 3; and Stravinsky’s 
historic “Le Sacre du Printemps” 
which he introduced both to Paris 
and Boston audiences. | 
Mr. Monteux’s other European 
concerts with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be in Am- 
sterdam, where formerly he head- 
ed the celebrated Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, on May 11; in Frank- 
fort, under auspices of HICOG, 
on May 13; in Berlin’s Titania 
Palace under. similar sponsorship 
on May 15; in either Lyon or 
_ Besancon on May 19; and in Bor- 
|deaux, during that city’s spring | 
festival, on May 23. 
| Pierre Monteux is, along with 
Mr. Munch, the only other living 
conductor of the nine in the Bos- 
_ton Symphony Orchestra’s history 
Since its founding in 1881. Paris- 
born, with a distinguished -musi- 
cal background in that city, ~he 
came to the United’ States first 
with the Ballets Russes of Serge 
Diaghilev, and after serving a 
term with the Metropolitan, | 
Opera, became the Boston’s con-. 
ductor from 1919 to 1924: | 


a 





Series Subscriptions 


Three Concerts In One Series 
IN THE SHED 


$110.00 Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 


Box (seating 6) (rows A thru M) 


Front Sections 2, 4, 8, 
te Mh ie i PS) ee 


Front Sections 5, 6, 13, 14, 
De ose ibaa cece ee 


Rear Sections 1 to 8 inclusive 
(rows N thru V) 


Rear Sections 9, 10, 11, 12 


Extra Concerts 
IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL 


These prices available Onxy to subscribers to one or more of the above series. 
Sat. Eve. July 12 Sat. Eve. July 19 
Sun. Aft. July 13 Sun. Aft. July 20 


Tickets for each concert, $4.50, $3.50 


i apply for one or more of the Theatr 
le to attend any of the Series but wish to app ! , 
oxen apelin Pr ners. the single concert prices given below. Orders will be filled after June 1 


Sat. Eve. July 5 
Sun. Aft. July 6 


i | 


- 


MUSIC SHED SEATING PLAN 


After June 1, any remaining tickets will be available OnLy at Single Concert prices: 
Loses» $6.50, $5.50, $4.50, $3.50, $3.00, $2.50 


SHED CONCERTS. .... ais x aad ae eso 10) 


tee ee ee «5.00, $4.00 


C aE ES Te re ee eee 
THRATRE CONCE éjuiy 5, 6, 12, 13, 29, os 


FESTIVAL OFFICE ... SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Be Active 


“or Monteux 


erré Monteux has fallen 
or of conducting the con- 
ich will close the month- 
ernational Exposition of 


| 
| 


i 
' 
' 


; Sponsored by the Con- | 


r Cultural Freedom in 
_ May. Nicolas Nabokov, 
y-general of the Congress 


sctor of the festival, an-— 


that the distinguished 
conductor will lead the 
>ux Concerts Orchestra of 
a program of light sym- 
works by twentieth-cen- 
nposers on Sunday, June 
> huge Theatre du Palais 
lot, 4 «5 one 
concert wi include 
1 Williams’ Fantasia on a 
by Tallis; Prokofiev’s 
al” Symphony; Aaron 
’s “El Salon Mexico”; 


’s “Fountains of Rome”; | 


Strauss’s Waltzes from 


senkavalier”; likely Ra-| 
\lborada del Grazioso,” 
ssibly a Rachmaninov | 


yncerto with Nicole Hen- 
oloist. 
ag in mid-April after his 


ison as conductor of the | 


neisco Symphony Orches- | 


Monteux, now in his 78th | 


ill come immediately to 
0 share the final concerts 
ioston Symphony Orches- 
rent season with its musi- 
stor Charles Munch. 
ving the Boston Sym- 
final concert on April 26, 
iteux will sail with most 
rchestra (the balance go- 
nartered Air-France plane 
' before) on the Ile de 
from New York on April 
Paris. Mr. Monteux will 
e conducting assignments 
| friend and colleague Mr, 
for the Boston Sym- 
14 or 15 concerts during 
first tour of Europe, which 
made under the auspices 
ongress for Cultural Free- 


| ‘pate 
(on May 13; in Berlin’s Titania 


Mr. Monteux will make his first 
reappearance in Paris in many 
years on May 8 at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, where he will 
lead the Boston - Symphony in. 
William Pijper’s Symphony No. 3; | 
the second suite from Milhaud’s 
“Protée”; William Schuman’s 
Symphony No. 3; and Stravinsky’s 
historic “Le Sacre du Printemps” 
which he introduced both to Paris 
and Boston audiences. 

Mr. Monteux’s other European 
concerts with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be in Am- 
sterdam, where formerly he head- 
ed the celebrated Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, on May 11; in Frank- 
fort, under auspices of HICOG, 


Palace under similar sponsorship 
on May 15; in either Lyon or! 
Besancon on May 19; and in Bor- | 
deaux, during that city’s spring 


festival, on May 23. 


' 
’ 


! 


' 


| 


' 


Pierre Monteux ig, along with 
Mr. Munch, the only other living 
conductor of the nine in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s history 
since its founding in 1881. Paris- 
born, with a distinguished musi~- | 
cal background in that city, ‘he 
came to the United States first 
with the Ballets Russes of Serge 
Diaghilev, and after serving a 
term with the Metropolitan, 


Opera, became the Boston’s con-. 
ductor from 1919 to 1924: 





ISYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAVES 
FOR EUROPE BY PLANE, BOAT 


Box (seating 6) | (Photos on Page 26) | 
The Boston Symphony Orches-;been delayed a day y. ad 


Front Sections 2, 4, 8, |+ +4 took off for its first European|Wweather. Y~27-3 ! | 
10, 12, 1,3, 7,9, 11 |tou» in history in two separate| Some $198,000°worth of instru- 


| re rope-bound on the 
; ‘lgroups yesterday afternoon when|Ments were Europe | 
Front Sections 5, 6, 4: fd ar. and wives left Bos-|lle de France and another $15,000: 


ton Airport by charter flight and departed with the Boston group. 
the other 82 sailed from New 


York aboard the Ile de France. 
All will assemble in Paris with 


These prices availi/aon auctor Charles Munch for the | Bost on % ymph on y 
Sat. Eve. July 5 first of 13 concerts May 6, oo 
Is Off for Europe 


; | ix tries 
Sun. Aft. Tulv 6 symphony will tour six coun | 
" July before leaving London May 27 on| | 


the Ile de France, and'avill re-| 

Note: Those who are unab| turn here for the June 3 Pops. 
Concerts may do so now | Hundreds of persons crowded 
the new airport international) 

quarters to see the 43-passenger | 

charter flight by Air France Con-' 


\\ 


SO Mem here Sail F abeee Here 


for First Tour Abroad 

Eighty members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra left on the 
Ile de France at 4 p. m. yesterday 


= \stellation take off. The trip had 


\ . 
\\ 


for Europe, where the \orchestra 
will play for the first time, giving 
sixteen concerts in twenty-one 
days in eleven cities. ¥-29.5 y 

Other members of the orchestra 
went by air, including its musica] 
director, Charles Munch, but the 
associate conductor, Pierre Mon- 
teux, accompanied the musicians 
aboard the Ile de France. faal - 

The orchestra will be the major 
American orchestral representative 
at the month-long artistic festival, 
“Masterpieces of the Twentieth 
Century,” which opened yesterday 
at Paris under sponsorship of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
The orchestra will also play at 
other ¢ities in France, Belgium, 
Germany and in London. England. 
MUSIC SHED It will return to play a pop con- 
cert at Boston June 3. 
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After June 1, any r 


SHED CONCERTS. ... 
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‘HE ROVING | 
EYE 


By RUDOLPH ELIE) 


thony Gives 
cert At Seq © 


Elie is in Europe on tour with the 
Symphony Orchestra) 

1 the moment the 1200 or SO pas- 
of the Ile de France learned that 
) members of the Boston Symphony 
‘a were aboard, the big question 
‘hen would they Zive a concert?” 
swer was fairly long in coming, 
ad to be long in coming; most of 
ruments were 60 or 70 feet below 
the brand new trunks ‘he Sym- 
at a cost of some $30,000, had 
1 to make this trip. I went down 
' baggage room to look these new 
over and the project that is mov- 
men around on a tour like this 


taggering, a 16 ry 2 (enaldf 
errific 
sring above all the great piles of 
Ss, trunks, wicker baskets and 
cases in the hold were the six- 
inch brass-studded black trunks 
in great white letters, BSO. 
g and sitting here and there among 
“CS were perhaps a dozen men of 
lestra, one playing a violin, another 
another a French horn, still an- 
‘cello and the din was terrific, 
they weren't playing together; they 
ractising, warming up, keeping 
inds in, and the confusion of tones 
inds was indescribable. (Most of 
in players practiced in their cabins 
‘Oyage, the other instruments being 
. to the baggage Compartment. But 
soon player, kept awake all night 
ying baby in the next cabin, told 
her he was going to practice his 
all night in his cabin. It didn’t 
OWever; he slept in the hospital all 
’ Over), | 
' told me that these new trunks | 


The total weight 6f all the baggage, 
includiig instruments, music, music stands 
and all the rest, in case you like Statistics, 
is well over 20 tons, the total value $200,- 
000. In addition to those Official trunks 
and packing cases containing instruments, 
each man in the orchestra has his own 
personal luggage in his cabin. How many 
pieces there are altogether I cannot imag- 


Ine, but all of them are moved in one: 


Operation involving special arrangements 
with customs officials, railroad agents, 
hotel agents and whatnot, 


No Simple Matter 


Thus, to get it all out for a ship’s con- 
cert was no simple matter, but ship's 
concerts for the benefit of seamen is one 
of the oldest traditions of trans-oceanic 
travel, (and the date was set for an aMer- 
noon concert in the “salon de Spectacle,” 
a 1000-seat affair with fine red plush seats 
and a smart modern decor, 

The afternoon of the concert itself— 
and it happened to fal] on the roughest 
day of an exceedingly calm voyage—found 
everyone on shipboard who Possibly could, 


Crowding into the theater. Although extra 
‘Seats were provided, perhaps a hundred 


or iwo stood along the outer aisles of 
the theater. As there wes no artist’s 
room, the men of the orchestra stood 
Cither side of the Stage while they tuned 
Up, a process proving of the greatest inter- 
est and amusement to the audience milling 
curiously about. bs 

Once assembled on the stage, the men 
had hardly enough room to bow their 
instruments, and when Pierre Monteux 
Stepped onto the conductor’s stand on the 
the floor below the Stage, his head barely 
reached the top of the Stage level: indeed, 
he must have been at least a foot below 
the level of the players, Exactly at this 
moment, the ship began to run into seas 
heavy enough to Start her pitching in 


long back and forth movements. The con- 
! ductor, pausing to grin at the audience, put 
‘his feet wide apart and began. 


The orchestra, unrehearsed and, in 


fact, hardly aware of What they were 
| f0ing to play until an hour or two be- 


fore, sailed into the Mozart, digging 
their heels into the Stage to keep from 
Sliding all over the deck, but it went off 
beautifully. The audience, meanwhile, 
an occasional member of Which departed 
for an appointment with dramamine, 
was delighted with it all. 


lesigned to hold the clothing, the | | Boy P lanist P lay S 


u effects and in many cases the | 


aents of four men each. They 
to have doors on back and front, 
roviding a clothes pole, while the 
ontained two sets of four drawers 
Thus there are about 28 of these 
and although the inj- 
h, the reduced weight . 


ld pro- 

Lipman 

y. The 

ay (to loud applause), 

ul) Stroup of 28 assem. 

This time the brasses 

in the exceedingly 

n Of being in front 

» the strings, and six 
Mm as well. 


Boston Symphony 


ray, 


Captivates Pari 


As It Makes Bow at Festival T he} 


- By OLIN 


DOWNES 


Special to Tue New Yorx Times. 


' PARIS, May 6—What must;/symphony was composed by H 
Ihave been one of the most brilliant|egger in Paris during the Gern 
‘occasions that the Paris Opera, /OCcupation of the second We 


the scene of many a brilliant oc-. 
casion, has witnessed in this cen-' 


ar. 
It was Schumann who said t 


revolution could be  concea 


tury was the first appearance in within the walls of a symphx 
‘Europe of the Boston Symphony|and the police be none the wii 
‘Orchestra, with Charles Munch) The Symphony sounded stra: 
‘conducting, which took place in and recondite to many who he 
that famous theatre this evening./its first performances. Hit] 

As a gala’event, this one had| crew was unaware of its existe1 
all the outward trappings of pomp) Tonight’s audience heard the s1 
and ceremony and brilliant festiv- phony with unrestrainable ent 


ity. President Vincent Auriol and 


siasm, and understood well its 


Mme. Auriol, Foreign Minister) for liberty. . 


Robert Schuman and United States | 
Ambassador James C. Punn and) 
Mrs. Dunn were among thosa who. 
attended. »$>_ 

, But the Performances given by 
‘the superb orchestra were by far 
the highest honor that the evening’ 
could invoke, The musicians were, 
obviously on the qui vive to give 
their utmost. The audience was in. 
an equally tense and expectant 
vein, 

Excitement and enthusiasm were 
such that when a long program of. 
modern French and American 
music had ended, it became neces- 
sary for Mr. Munch and the orches- 
tra to play the finale of Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe” suite over 
again, 

This program had several spe- 
cial features appropriate to the 
purposes of the ‘“‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Exposition of the Arts of 
Democratic Nations” of which it 
was a feature. One was the pres- 
ence in the audience of the com- 
poser, Arthur Honegger, who could | 
not have failed to be profoundly 
moved by the reception given his 
tragical and heroic Second Sym-| 
phony for Strings with solo 
trumpet, | 

Mr, Munch had introduced this) 
work in America when he was) 
guest conductor of the Boston' 
Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 27, 
1946. The slow movement is an 
elegy of a simplicity yet profundity. 
of thought that grows upon one 
With its every hearing. 

The finale—resolute, militant, in- 
domitable—reaches its climax when 
the solo trumpet, against stressful 
counterpoint of the strings, flings 
out the chorale theme that is 
like unto a hymn of faith. This: 


Two American composers v¥ 
on this program, Samuel Bar 
with his early, gay, adroit ov 
ture, “School for Scandal,” 
Walter Piston, whose brilliant ° 
cata Mr. Munch first presenteé 
the French National Radio in 1 
and introduced in America as « 
ductor. of the Boston Symph 
On Oct. 14 of the same year. 

The Boston Symphony gave 


first American performances 


DeBussy’s “La Mer” in 1907 
Ravel’s ‘“Daphnis et Chloe” 
1917. These were, indeed, in 
changes of the arts and cult 
of nations of democratic tradi! 
and achievement memorably ] 
formed, 

The program contained a fitt 
tribute to the late Serge Kou: 
vitzky, whose indefatigable lat 
and genius of more than a qual 
of a century had done so mucl 
bring the Boston Symphony 
chestra to its present pre-emine 
among the greatest orchestras 
the world and whose record in 
forming new music and discoy 
ing young’ composers of talent 
matched by no other master of 
baton, . 

The Boston Symphony Orches 
was not only playing matchles 
for the first time in Europe, 
was also the first American 
chestra in twenty years to be 
vited to perform at the Ps: 
Opera, which, with all its gilt : 
gewgaws, has a native magn 
cence and old-style grandeur 
addition to exceptionally favora 
acoustics for the performance 
Symphony music. ~- 

After the concert, a recept 
was held backstage for Mr, Mu: 
and his men, 





But again, entirely unrehearsed, ae 
around in their chairs, and mostly rat 
‘to see the diminutive conductor rg , 
'they played it as if they were in. fey 
‘phony Hall. Nobody announced how erie 
money was taken up in the collection as- 
kets handed around by four of the best- 
looking girls they could find on ship board 
| (there was considerable difference of opin- 
jion among the men of the orchestra if 
there were any at all), but it looked like 
| several bushels to me. 
sei hen it was all over Mr, Monteux, a 
| broad smile under his vast grey mustachios, 
said he guessed he’d done everything there 
| was to be done now, “I have conduct at ze 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ARRIVES IN FRANCE 


PARIS, May 5 (AP) —Eighty- 
five members of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra arrived in France 
today to begin a tour of Europe 


tory 


the go] 


will be 


that an American orchestra has 
been invited to perform in the da 
baroque old building, 

France’s Presiden} Vincent 


Auriol, 


James Dunn and an array of art, | 
music, literary, and society figures! piece wi] b 
Will be in the first night audience, | 

The players, who arrived today! was } 


Schumann, U. §. Ambassador | Stravinsky ] 


‘TOW morning. 


and gilt opera house. Tt 


the first time in history! “Rite of Spring.” 


Foreign Minister Robert 


ception then was 


1eard 





on the Ile de France, wil] 
joined by 22 others who fley 
last Tuesday, in rehearsals tor 


The opera concert wil] be uw 
scheduled, tg make musical his-' the baton of the orchestra’s 
’ “~ , 3 fe : —— . 
$-6.$L hayer pd manent -director, Dr. Char 
The orchestra, which is 71 Years Munch. On T 


old, gives its first concert on) Monteux of 
European soil tomor 


hursday night, Pi. 
San Francisco, 
row night in/ associate conductor, will lead 
orchestra in Igor Stravins 


Monteaux, who was among 
ys arrivals, conducted t 
composition for the first time 
most exactly 39 years ago. Its 
hostile 

eft under a bart 
of catcalls before it was over. 
€ played at the The: 
des Champs-Elysees, where is | 








( 
” 
» 
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@ 
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Chestra played a program of 
musical firsts it introduced to the 
‘United States, including two com- 
positions dear to the hearts of 
French music lovers. These were 
Debussy’s “La Mer,” introduced 
to the U, S. in 1907, and Suite No | 
2 of Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe,” 
first played in America in 1917, | 


Besides President and Madame) 
Auriol, celebrities who crowded 
‘into the baroque old opera house 
ito hear the celebrated orchestra 
included Foreign Minister Robert 
chun U. S. Ambassador and 
Mrs. James C. Dunn and the elite 


lof Paris societ » music, paint; 
land letters. $75 2 Me nabe 
' The concert, under fhe bato 


of Dr. Charles Munch, was a gala 
event of the “Masterpieces of the| 
| I'wentieth Century” festival spon-| 
Sored by the Congress for Cultural 


Freedom. Made up of western| 
Intellectuals, its objective is to! 


celebrate the accomplishments of 
art in a free world. 


It was the first time in history 


Played under the gold and gilt 
roof of the opera, 


| The orchestra opened its pro- 


Symphony Wins 
Paris Ovation 


(Continued from First Page) 


| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
gram with Samuel Barber’s over-| 
ture, “The School for Scandal,” 
Composed in 1932, which it first) 
Performed in Boston in 1940, 


~ BOSTON SYMPHONY WINS 


OVATION FROM PARISIANS 


By JOHN RODERICK 
| PARIS, May 6 (AP)—The Boston Symphon 
‘won the tumultuous applause of an audience whi 
President Vincent Auriol. It was its first 
| The 71-year-old American or- 


y Orchestra tonight 
Ch included France’s 
appearance in Europe, 


























INTRODUCED IN 1946 | 

Arthur Honegger’s “Symphony| 
No, 2” for String orchestra, was 
ithe second composition, Jt Was | 
Introduced to Americans by Dr,| 
‘Munch in 1946 The third, Al- 
bert Roussel’s Second Suite from 
[Act Two of the ballet “Bacchus! 
Et Ariane.” aS given its world) 
jPremier in Paris jn 1936 and 10) 
year later, on Dec, 26 1946, first | 
iplayed in America with the Bos-! 
ton Symphony, | 
| The second half of the program! 
Opened with American composer | 
|Walter Piston’s “Toccata.” first |: 
(Played by Dr. Munch on the! 
‘French nationa] radio in 1948 | 
‘The Boston Played it Oct. 14 the's 
Same year, ‘J 
| Debussy’s ”T,2 Mer,” 





| the most! 
(celebrated of the Bostons firsts, | 
peas given its first hearing in! 
[France jin 1905. The Boston | 
played it two years later, | 


WILL TOUR EU ROPE 


The 104-man Boston orchestra| 
barely had time to rée-assemble | 
jand get down to rehearsals be-| 
fore giving tonight’s historic con-| 
cert. The first section of 22 mem-| 
bers arrived with Dr. Munch a} 
week ago. The remainder, with| 
[Associate Conductor Pijeree Mon- 
|teux, former conductor of the San/| 
Francisco Symphony, got in only | 
yesterday, 

For 43 members of the orches.| 
jtra, tonight’s ey ent was a home-/ 
coming, These players were born}, 
in Europe, 21 of them in France, |. 

After a second concert nj; 
Thursday, in Which Monteux will). 
lead the orchestra in a historic}’ 
re-playing of Stravinsky’s “Rite! 
of Spring,’ ’the froup will begin! 
its European tour, which includes|. 
concerts in Brussels, Amsterdam, 


Germany, France and England, 
saveiligunsnineiae 


| 





Boston Symphony in Second Paris 
Triumph 


By JOHN RODERICK 


PARIS, May 3 (AP)—Pierre' 
Monteux, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Igor Stravinsky re- 
created tonight a memorable eve- 
ning in the history of music with 
the playing of the Russian com- 
poser’s “Rite of Spring” in the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees. 


Monteux, recently retired as 


conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
the world premiere of the Stra- 
vinsky work in the same theater 
on May 28, 39 years ago. : 

Its playing at that time, how- 
ever, provoked a near-riot and 


Stravinsky, a budding composer, 
had to flee before the work was 
finished as catcalls, shouts and 


whistling turned the auditorium 
into bedlam. : 

The great Russian Ballet com- 
pany, directed by Diaghilev and. 
with the immortal Nijinsky in the 
principal role, was dancing then. 
Diaghilev, on the verge of tears, 
had shouted out the measures as 


the noise drowned out the orches- 
tra. Si G- “3 [Vergla 
Tonight’s ala ‘audience of 2,0 


persons listened in rapt silence 
to the composition. Before the 
last note died down they were 
on their feet, shouting, cheering 
and applauding. 


MORE CHEERS 


Stravinsky, an inordinately shy 
man, brought more cheers when 
he stood in the loges. Later he 
was persuaded to come to the 
stage. The din was deafening as 
he embraced Monteux, now a 
portly 77. . | 

Stravinsky leaped in the air like} 
an acrobat, then fell into Monteux’ 
arms. He kissed him square on 
the moustaches and fled with the 
applause of the crowd behind him. 

Monteux, smiling happily and 


wiping away tears, stilled the, 


crowd and said: 
__“T'll make a date with you to 
iplay it again 39 years from now.” 


‘BOSTON PLAYERS 


| Backstage he shook hands with 
\Stravinsky again. Players of the 
Boston orchestra crowded around 
the two men to congratulate them. 
“Tell them,” said Stravinsky, 
“that I thank them all.” 
_ The composer, now an Ameri-' 
can citizen, is an individual star of | 
the “Masterpieces of Twentieth’ 
Century” festival being held here. 
‘He is to conduct his ballet “Or- 
'pheus” May 14, his opera “Oedipus 
‘Rex’ May 19, and a concert on 
May 22. 
_Stravinsky will be 70 in June. A 


slender man with a few strands 
of black hair crossing a bald head, 
he looks and acts far younger. 


“You were wonderful,” he told | 


| Monteux, 


SECOND TRIUMPH 

It was a second triumphal con- 
cert for the Boston orchestra in 
Paris. The 104-piece group under 
the baton of its permanent direc- 
tor, Charles Munch, played its 
first concert on European soil! 
Tuesday before a plush audience, 
at the opera house. ~~ | 

No American artistic group has| 
been received in France with such’ 
warmth and enthusiasm in recent} 
times. Both the critics and public}: 
have used superlatives in de- 


scribing its brilliance. 
| The orchestra goes on tour 

shortly under auspices of the|’ 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, |‘ 
which is sponsoring the Paris]: 
festival. It will return to Paris}: 
May 21 for a farewell concert, — 


ea 


f)j 


hes ~~, - 


crashing acclamation, whit they 


a oe 
ane . a fi ae, Z. xe. - 


new polytonality, and orchestra- 


must have been remembering as/tion and rhythmic novelty. 


they faced the roaring crowd can 
be imagined but not described. The 
work that affronted the public and 
aroused its violent indignation in 
a previous decade was now a clas- 
sic monument deemed by many the 
most important symphonic crea- 
tion of the twentieth century. 

“There was just as much noise 
‘the last time,” said Monteux after 
ithe show, “but of a different 
tonality!” 

But Stravinsky was not the only 
composer of the evening whose 
score was especially eloquent of 
illic purposes of the International 
‘Kaposition of the Arts of the 
Twentieth Century, of which this 


concert was a part. Darius Milhaud | 


was seated quietly in a corner of 
the hall, his health not permitting 
him to rise and acknowledge ths 
enthusiastic reception for his early 
suite from the ballet “Protee’—a 
score that this writer has long con- 
sidcred oie of his best. 


This impression was borne out 


this evening. With no books or ref- 


Touch of Brazil’s Rhythm — 
Milhaud had been in Brazil at 


the French Legation there, and 
Brazilian rhythms, some of them 
akin to American jazz, were in the 
score. The music had then a pun- 


gency and a Rabelaisian gusto. 
What is more important, it has 
the same youth, brilliancy and 
gusto today. | 

There were two other important 
scores during the evening. The 
first, which opened the program, 
was Vaughan Williams’ poetical 
evocation of the Tudor past in his 
“Fantasy on the Theme of Tallis,” 
a work that familiarity never de- 
prives of its unique beauty and 
atmosphere. 

The other work, by a composer 
of America’s young generation—_, 
Symphony, 4 virile and splendidly} 
constructed achievement. The sym-| 
phony’s forms are those of the, 
eighteenth century; the content is) 
very modern, with a fine tension | 
and bite of counterpoint, and 4; 
confidence and zest in the writing| 


‘erence at hand, it is nevertheless|that are contagious. Nor is the 
possible to recall a first American|work one-sided in its character. | 
performance of the work in the|There are passages of introspec-| 
‘second decade of this century when|tion and self-communion. 

this new music of Milhaud intoxi-| On a program with many cele-, 
cated us by its audacity and laugh-|brated names and highly individual | 
ter and assurance. One might even|music, this symphony of William, 
say its insolence, in its then very|Schuman gained an ovation. 
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STRAVINSKY SCORES: 


AMITATPARIS FETE 


{From Late Editions of Yesterday’s TIMES.) ‘| 


} 


' Boston Symphony’s Reading 4 
| “Sacre du Printemps,’ Under | 
Monteux, Real Triumph 


me ee ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Special to THE New York Times, 
‘| PARIS, May 8~Igor Stravinsky 
enjoyed a triumph of literally 
epochal significance tonight when 
| the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
: Pierre Monteux conducting, per- 
(formed his “Sacre du Printemps” 
‘before a wildly cheering audience 
in the Champs-Elysées Theatre. 
jand history reversed itself. 

For this was the same Igor 
Stravinsky who fled the violence 
of a Paris audience that denounced 
his music and actually came to 
blows in a disturbance near to! 
mob violence at the premiére of| 
the “Sacre du Printemps” in the) 
Chatelet Theatre on May 26. 1913, | 
almost thirty-nine years ago. | 
| On that turbulent occasion, one, 
man stayed in his place at the head | 
of the orchestra, which could not| 
be heard in the din. conducting’ 
Without a superfluous gesture or 
expression on a face that showed. 
only his intentness on the score 
That man was Monteux. Stravin- 
sky had disappeared. Diaghileff 
producer of the “Sacre” and head 
OL the Ballet Russe, was in his 
box, and did not emerge. | 


| Monteux Retains Poise 


} 

Monteux, his short, stocky body’ 
keeping its customary stance, his, 
command of the orchestra steady 


and unflinching, saw the thing’ 
‘through to the end, and probably; 
made no more signs of emotion or. 


agitation of any sort than he did 
this evening. Turning after his 
brilliant performance, bowing to) 
the audience and hardly smiling 
in response to its ovation, he kept 


looking through, the auditoriu 
for Stravinsky. “A 
C 


on 

After minutes of cheering’, Stra- 
‘Vinsky, a small, quiet looking fig- 
‘ule in an everyday suit, rose from 
la place at the back of the hall and 
‘the audience went wild again. 
‘They could not have enough of 
him, and at last got him on the 
Stage, where Monteux was await-| 
‘ing him. : 


What the old comrades in arms | 
must have felt at this moment of| 


2 me tee wwe 


4 
, tne OO 


oe, . a? 


crashing acclamation, whit they|new polytona 
must have been remembering as/tion and rhyt 
they faced the roaring crowd can Touch of 
be imagined but not described. The Mil 
work that affronted the public and|,, x ate 7 
aroused its violent indignation in|,'° org 4 
a previous decade was now a + Segs bin 4 rhyt 
sic monument deemed by many the|*2 Th meri¢ 
most important symphonic crea-|°°?'®: - 
tion of the twentieth century. \Svhar Pegg Poeed 
“There was just as much noise th = Mor 
‘the last time,” said Monteux after|/ “©, 54™e yo 


ithe gh a“ ee... ‘gusto today. 
tana? but of a different | There were 4 
| 


: ‘scores durin 
But Stravinsky was not the only |first, which a 


composer of the evening whose | was Vaughan 
score Was especially eloquent of evocation of t 
| Uie purposes of the International “Fantasy on t 
‘Kaposition of the Arts of the/a work that fs 
Twentieth Century, of which this | prives of its 
concert was a part. Darius Milhaud atmosphere. 

was seated quietly in a corner of| The other w 
the hall, his health not permitting |of America’s 

ian to rise and acknowledge the Symphony, a 

eiithusiastic reception for his early | constructed ac 
suile from the ballet “Protee’—a|phony’s forms 
score that this writer has long con- eighteenth cent 
sidcred one of his best. very modern 

| This impression was borne out\and bite of cf 
‘this evening. With no books or ref-|confidence and 
erence at hand, it is nevertheless that are conts 
possible to recall a first American|work one-sided 
performance of the work in the There are pass 
second decade of this century when|tion and self-cc 
this new music of Milhaud intoxi- On a progra 
cated us by its audacity and laugh-/brated names a 
ter and assurance, One might even/music, this svn 
say its insolence, in its then very |Schuman gained 


i 





THE ROVING ~ 
RYE 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Ovations in Paris 


---39 Years Apart 


(Mr. Elie is in Europe on tour with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra) 


| There was a second or two of stunned 


‘Silence as the music came to an end in a 
gigantic avalanche of sound. Then, f m 


every quarter of the house came an uproar 
of noise as people sprang to their feef, clap- 
ping, cheering and yelling “Bravo!” ~** 
Pierre Monteux, his dark eyes twink- 
ling, his great white walrus mustache 
twitching,. turned around on the conduc: 
tor’s stand of the Champ Elysees theater to 
face the audience, whose demonstration in-. 
creased in the infectious excitement of 
mass communication. The lights in the 


auditorium blazed up 


and Monteux 


stretched out an arm as if beckoning some- 


one torise. ¢*. ale 
Neighbors Find Hi 


The audience quieted 


m 
a second in the 


search for the object of the conductor's 


gesture. For moments n 
At last, all but hoisted to 


Oo one responded. 
his feet by neigh- 


bors, a short, slim, spider-like figure with 


glasses, long thin arms, a 


curiously stooped 


| carriage, stood up, clasped both hands and 
waved them at the conductor. The re- 
sponse from the thronged theater was in- 


describable. 
Prodded on by friends, 


the little man in 


the audience left his place in the loge of 


the theater and hurried 


out a rear door. 


Minutes passed before he appeared back 
Stage, and the ovation during those min- 


utes never slackened. He 


turned up back- 


Stage at last looking uncertain, bewildered, 
even shaky. Monteux, meantime, who had 
left the uproar in the auditorium to find 
the little man, clasped him with both hands 


and drew him toward the 


Stage. ‘No, no,” 


cried the little man, “I can’t.” 
Monteux, however, joined by Charles 


Munch, who had sat at a 


peep-hole behind ' 


the scene watching the entire event, all but 
forcibly escorted the little man to the 


Stage entrance. At last, 
mingled despair and fright 


With a shrug of. 
, he ran out on to’ 


the stage. At the Sight of him there the. 


audience, the Musicians, 
everybody, broke into ren 
bravos. 


the stage hands, 
ewed cheers and 


He bowed deeply with a wide. 
gesture of his long thin hands, ¢. 
Monteux, who had followed him 
stage, kissed him on both cheeks, wi 
the men of the orchestra and ran 
stage. He never stopped, but dash 
the rear door of the theater and ir 
Street. He was all alone, and h 


| crying. 


Terrific Impact 


So it was, on the night of May & 
in Paris, that Igor Stravinsky, the g 
living composer, once again hea 
masterpiece “The Rites of Spring 
heard it conducted by the same ma 
had conducted the premiere 39 yea 
almost to the night. He heard it j 
tainly the greatest performance it hs 
been given and he heard with it one 
most exciting and extraordinary t1 
ever given a living composer. 

The ovation continued for ten r 
after Stravinsky had darted out | 
theater much as he had darted out 3° 
ago, only then it was in terror on the 
of the riot his music had caused, | 
never reappeared. 

It was clear from the morning rek 
of Stravinsky’s masterpiece in the t 
that the event would be of terrific i) . 
The men of the Boston Symphony, 
up by the overwhelming reception thi 
received two nights before on the 
sion of its European debut on the 
House under Charles Munch, was 
credible form. 

Augmented by eight or ten of th 
musicians in Paris, for the Stra. 
work calls for added percussion as w 
bass clarinets, horns, flutes, oboe: 
whatnot, the orchestra occupied ever’ 
of the vast stage of the theater. T] 
hearsal had been thrown open to stu 
of French conservatories, and even 
had gone wild at the conclusion o 
work. 

For the evening performance the tk 
had long since been sold out, and as o 
previous occasion, it was a smart sop 
cated audience in full dress in the | 
parts of the house. The first three v 
on the program were received with e 
siasm for the orchestra though ar 2ar 
less for the music; the Parisians obvi 
found the Schuman Symphony cont 
and unimportant (as indeed the c 
suggested in the papers-the next dey) 
tricks of Milhaud _ unconvincin} 
beauties of Vaughan Williams’ varia: 
a theme by Thomas Tallis too Eng? si 
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But the Stravinsky was oe is har | 
rer > ] ‘is know 
ion; every one in Parl e si 
of its disastrous premiere when, within a, 


4 minute or two of its beginning, the house} 


into é ding in a riot, 
ras thrown into an uproar en “ 
calling for a corps of gendarmes. The po 
chestra had so ip god eae Sp 
j ity ] : three piec . 
its capacity in the first | enema thay otal 
ience returned to its seats after t ae 
oul it anticipation, stl in oe yp tse Seeley 
rapevine, it knew tha é 
 Hinaelé wai somewhere in the audience. 


Uses No Score ail 
, st 
erformance itself, from the fir | 

enaed Basi of the re 4 the tien Or 
f its range, Was no less an nates 
Rhee Hh sel ood like a rock in the mid | 
dle of it all, stunned the audience by using 
no score at all. He beat every bar of this 
fantastically complicated work, that hardly 
has two consecutive measures in the same 
rhythm, with an exactitude defying descrip 
tion, cue-ing in each instrument in split 


second gestures. | 
It was certainly one of the very greatest 


; ; orchestral conducting ever 
ried oid it so liberated the yoranbeegge 
musicians themselves from the aired oF 
finding their own way through the aor 
cacies of the music (for after 39 a ‘ 
still remains the most difficult oe oF 
chestral things to play), they actually as 
tonished themselves. 
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‘| DURGIN 


of the orchestra were French- 
born, and Charles Munch likewise. 


before the victory of World War 
I liberated the province from the 
Germans.) 

o ” * 


Le Figaro’s man. in describing 
the historic concert in the red- 
and-gold Paris Opera House, end- 
ed by remarking that this had 
been “led by a French General.” 
O, well, fair enough! We might 
| take the same attitude were it 
' a French orchestra with Ameri- 
| can conductor and players on ex- 
hibition in the United States» 

& a ~ 





| : 
Just how many of the average 


French this Festival, “Masterpieces | 


of the Twentieth Century,” is 
reaching, a Stranger cannot tel] 


without asking someone. The Stat- , 


ed purpose of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom is to show the 
world—and, most of all. the Rus- 
Sians—what free men have done 
m art these 50 years past. 

. & * 


I came across an unconvention- 
al point of view communicated 
tO me by one who has been long 
in Paris and who seems to be 
familiar with the ins and outs of 
life here. I offer jt for what it is 
worth, 

a * 

“This Festival is reaching only 
the wealthy French. the well. 
heeled cosmopolitans and the 
tourists,” he said. “The Festival is 
actually a huge gravy train. and 
certain people stand to make a lot 
of money from it. The Boston 
Symphony was put:up as the big 
attraction, and the Festival was 
sold on the strength of the Boston 
Symphony's reputation, Further- 
more, when the Festival was firet 
beginning to be organized, one jn. 
fluential Individual said: ‘We are 
not interested in America. or 
Americans.’ ”’ 


x © ® 


Now those are harsh words, and 
I cannot vouch for their absolute 
authenticity. ‘But whatever the 


motive, the fact remains that the 
invitation to. the Boston Sym- 
phony has been all benefit to us 
from the city on the Charles 
River. And it is a fact that one 
Boston Symphony rehearsal. at 
the Theatre des Champs-Elysees | 
this morning, was thrown open to | 
the public, and thronged, | 
x * * 


After this rehearsal there was a 


(Actually, he was born in Alsace 


Continued from the First Page | 
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But what these French review-. 
ers did seize upon, and avidly, was 
the fact that more than 20 percent 


ee etcetera eee 


ame +» oo ee ee 
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cocktail party given the Boston 
Symphony by the French Radio 
Orchestra in the lobby of the 
theatre, 

| . * a 

dt. was done in fine Style, with 


whatnot, and all with those little 


manifestation of the French gen- 


1 -ius. But the crowd was terrific, 
and I never worked so hard in. 


my life to get a drink. 
a © 2 
There were appropriate remarks, 
of course, led off *with a little 
speech of welcome by Wladimir 
Borche, director general of the 
Radio Diffusion Television. Henri 
Barraud, the composer and na- 
tional program director of Radio 
France, followed. Alfred Zighera 
spoke for the members of the or- 
chestra, and then Came the two 
£uests of honor, conductors Pierre 
Monteux and Charlee Munch. It 
was a happy occasion. 


champagne, Martinis, sidecars and 


Pastries whose creation is one 


| 


‘ 

? 
f 
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Travel Symphony 


French Music Critics 


Are in No Hectic Rush 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Globe Music Critic 


PARIS—The smoke is blowing away after what I sus- 
pect was one of the biggest nights in modern French musi- 
cal history. | The European debut of the Boston Symphony 
. we =0Orchestra was an ‘overwhelming success. 

There was a cosmopolitan audience clap- 
ping and cheering its head off, and calling 
back Charles Munch again and again until 
he was obliged to violate that Bostonian 


tradition and play an encore, $-/3 6 
ee ie: 
The French press has been enthusiastic 
mse g am =6and, 1 am told, has paid the Boston Sym- 
phony the extraordinary compliment of reviewing the con- 
eert in next day’s paper. 
(AR 
The French do not hasten to meet a deadhine as we do 
of the United States, and if they get around to mention 
an event within three days, that is considered normal 


K Fun 


\Festival Ends 


\U. S. Arts Score 


As Free World’s 


| 


The Boston,Conductors and. 
Ballet Win Popular and 


Critical Acclaim in Paris, 

| 

, 

PARIS, June 1 (#).—A glitter- 
ing concert tonight closed the free 
world’s artistic festival—‘‘Master- 


pieces of the Twentieth Century” — 
in which Americans proved to crit- 
ical Europe that the United States 
has. achieved cultural maturity. 


Pierre Monteux, conducting the’ 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra, 
climaxed a month-long program 
designed to prove that art thrives 
on freedom and is crushed by) 
totalitarian regimes. 

The program, ereeted with great 
enthusiasm, was not without criti- 
cism and artistic feuding. Commu- 
nists lambasted the whole affair, 
naturally. Left-wingers called it 
the “Nato Festival’ and said it 
promoted the North Atlantic 


Even greater, however, was the 
appearance for the first time in 
Europe of the seventy-one-year- 
old Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ynder the baton of Charles Munch. 
By the time the 110-piece orches- 
tra -had finished playing Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” the audi- 
ence was on its feet, shouting, 
yelling and applauding. 

Mr. Monteux followed with a 
triumphant performance two 
nights later of Russian-born Igor 


| Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring.” He 


had conducted this ballet music in 
its world premiere thirty-nine 
years earlier in the same Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees. 

The New York City Ballet Com- 
pany danced the classical “Swan 
Lake” ballet of Tchaikovsky in 
its first appearance and set the 
audience on its ear. The critics 
gave lavish praise for the bril- 
liance of the dancing company. 


ee ee ee _ 
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7 Curtain Calls Greet 


Treaty Organiza ion’s Western de-| | ‘ | 
fense alliance.6@-@ $2 T nal. | Symphony in Holland | 


These French writers consist- *learned from that paragon of 
ently admired the orchestra, but French theoretical teaching, Mme. 


their response to the two Amerl- 
can compositions of the program, 
“The School for Scandal,’ Over- 
ture by Samuel Barber, and Wal- 
ter Piston’s Toccata, were received 
no more than politely. “‘Agree- 
able,” “pleasant,” “clever,” “but 
not original’ were some of the 
expressions used regarding the 
Overture. 


<a ¢ y 

The same applied to Mr. Pistons 
displayful work, except that its 
originality was not questioned— 
nor acknowledged, either. What 
these French may have forgotten 
is that both American composers, 
among a host of others, once 


Nadia Boulanger. 


But one Parisian who patronized’ 
nearly every event, keynoted the 
“This festival: 
has certainly shown one thing if 


general approval: 


nothing else. That is that Ameri- 


ean orchestras, ballet and conduc- 


tors can stand up to or even eclipse 
most of those in Europe.” 


The first American triumph was 
scored by American conductor 
Bruno Walter, leading the Paris 
Opera Orchestra. 


| 


ception. 


5-(2 ~ Sr. herald 


| THE HAGUE, The Netherlands, | 
|May 11 (®—Seven curtain calls and 
‘thunderous bravos greeted the, Bos- | 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra after its: 
first performance in this country | 
last night. Queen Juliana was in 
‘the audience and later met Con- 
ductor Charles Munch,at a_re- 
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i Fast Wave of Anecdotes 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Bor 


VKFURT—The anecdote departmert of the Boston Sym»pony| 
on tour in Europe is now in full plenary session. It took) 
.artment a little time to get organized as the rigors of the 
n period in hotels, on ships, on trains, in buses, stations, 
ts, concert halls and so forth were so severe that at first 


ad time to Listen to What Happened to Joe. 
, however, in the wonderfully companionable trains of Eu- 


we pass through France, Belgium, Holland and Germany, 


dotes are beginning to appear. 


“Did you hear what hap-| 


Joe last night?” somebody always begins. Everybody set-! 
it this point to listen to what happened to Joe, | 
easy to settle back in European trains, actually, as they 
fer the most sociable situations possible; I wish American 


nued from First Page) 


ere as pleasant in this re- 
adeed, when it comes to 
speed, smooth rails and 


rest; European trains are 
y Way the equal of Am- 
rains and ofter. far better. 
y thing they don’t have 


uses concern, to me at| 
drinking water; the next 


come to Europe my first), 


equipment will be a can- 


cars, aS you doubtless 
‘now, consist of about ten 
ments witk sliding glass 
ving out on a two-foot wide 
running the whole length 
ar on one side. It is pleas- 
ugh to stand in this cor- 
1d hang out the window 
e foot on a sort of bar 
-! floor for it not only gives 
nery a fine sense of in- 
but it invariably leads to 
ersation with the others 
out of the window, too. 


Marked C ontrast 


Weary of that. it is delightful 
lo sit down in your compartment, 
Which is about five feet one way, 
Six or eight feet the other. Two 
Sofa-like chairs face each other 
| with arm rests between the places. 
In first class compartments there 
are places for six people; in sec- 
ond class for eigh:. This is about 


the only real difference between 
the two clesses, though first class 
upholste. ., likely to be a little 


better or, if it’s an old Car, a little! 


fresher. 


Even though you are 9 per-| 


fect stranger to all the others in. 
the compartment, conversation is 
not only quite proper but inevit- 
able; you never hesitate to speak 
to anyone, ever the best-looking 
‘women (I practically never draw 
them, however). This is in marked 
contrast to American trains 


‘where one might go from Boston 
‘to Denver and never Speak to any- 
one. Naturally, you can draw a 
| bore anywhere, but in European 
‘trains at least you. can go hang 
‘Out the window if you do. . 


Be that as it May, it is in 
these compartments the anecdote 
department of this wonderful] @X- 
pedition is now in high gear. “Did 
you hear what happened to Harry 
Dubbs ‘the other night?”’ one of 
the men said the other morning 
Nobody had heard what had hap- 


‘ened to Harry Dubbs, one of the 


first violinists of the orchestra 


ee Symphony Acclaimed; | 
Marquis de Cuevas Ballet 


By Emile Yuillermoz 


Paris, 

Some unfortunate misunder- 
indings have troubled _ the! 
endly relations between the | 
‘ris press and the too strict! 
Zanizers of the magnificent) 
‘ies of spectacles which have | 
eceeded one another Curing | 
1y under the title ““Masterpieces | 
the 20th century.” They are’ 
w resolved, but we must de- | 
wre the mistakes made in the | 
iception of this huge enterprise, 
d it is better to discuss them | 
iinly than to keep any stifled | 
humor. 3 ~/{7- | 
Sveryone says that the French ; 
rt of the programs shows a+, 
rty spirit and the influence of 
clique, One has not the right: 
speak of the contributions of 
> 20th century. While ignoring | 
se of Paul Dukas, Florent’ 
amitt, Vincent d’Indy, Jacques |. 
art, and so many others. It is; 
fair to summarize the tremen- | 
4s choreographic endeavors of 
r time by keeping exclusively. 


the seven dance spectacles of} 


» Marquis de Cuevas and Bal- 
chine, without making the 
shtest allusion to Fokine, Serge 
‘ar, and Massine, or to central 
ropean ballets and Spanish. 
nce, 


nbiguous Term 
Actually the expression “‘twen- 


th century” is ambiguous, In | 


t the 20th century did not be- | 
1 with 1900. Up to 1914 it was'§ 


ll the intellectual climate, the | 


isical ideal of the 19th century 


lich held supreme sway. The 
verish disquiet, the anxious re- 
arch, and the bold experiments 
i1ich constitute the “spirit of the 
th century” were engendered 
‘the war cof 1914. 

It is from this mental and social 


jheaval that the new gencra-, 


mms have drawn modes of ex- 
‘ession and styles adapted to' 
eir times. It is the sharp cut 
‘tween the prewar and post- 
ar periods and not the year 1900 
iat will be marked in the history 
universal art. And it is the 
ingling of the works of the past 
intury with works by those am- 
tious to replace them which has 
irown this music presentation 
it of balance. 
In actual fact, the public has 


nothing to complain about, since 
the Boston Symphony orchestra 
‘has been able to rouse great en- 
i thusiasm for its offerings of pre- 
war masterpieces which do not 
shock the public’s sensibilities. | 


The musical ambassadors from |/ 
Boston won a real victory in}; 
Paris. The technical and artistic | ; 


quality of this splendid “instru- 


ment” has been a revelation to us, |! 
Its sonorous richness, discipline, |’ 
and resplendent virtuosity truly |. 


make of it the outstanding or- 
chestra of the world. 


‘Munch and Monteux 

We have been able to observe 
|it under two different batons. 
'That of Charles Munch led it to 
‘victory in two works which were 
(masterfully realized: Honegger’s 
_ Second Symphony and Roussel’s 
_“Bacchus and Ariane.’ Munch) 
,» was not so happy in Debussy’s 
+ “La Mer” and Ravel’s “Daphnis 
@ Die a ‘ 
}and Chloe,” in which he did not | 
, create just the right atmosphere. | 
Contrasting strongly with the | 
{physical action and dynamic ges- 
(tures of his colleague, Pierre | 
Monteux unloosed the wild 
splendors of Stravinsky’s “Rite of | 
Spring” with a moderation of pos- | 
ture and restraint of gesture, the | 
(efficacy of which was miracu- | 
‘lous. This tumultuous master- 
piece could not have been con- 
ducted with more intelligence 
and mastery. 

While he bowed under the 
‘thunders of the audience’s ap- 
;plause, I recalled in thought the | 
fmatinee at which he had con-| 
ducted, 39 years ago, the first | 
| performance of the same score, | 
;amid whistles and catcalls, while | 
| the indignant Saint-Saéns pounds | 
ed the floor with his cane, shout- | 
jing: “Madman!” The Boston Or- 
|chestra, Monteux, and Stravinsky | 
; will never forget the warmth of | 
| the ovations which they have re- | 


ceived here, | 
| . | 


! 
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| “Well,” said the _ raconteur, 
lighting up a cigarette to develop 
the suspense, ‘‘it seems Harry and 
his wife went out on a late party 
iin Amsterdam. They got in about 
four in the morning and went to 
lbed. But Harry couldn’t finc the 
switch turning off the lights. He 
\pushed this one and that on- and 
‘finally he yanked a cord hanging 
idown over’ the head of the bed. 
That didn’t work, either, so he 
unscrewed the bulb. 

“About ten minutes later just 
as they were falling asleep there 
‘was a rapping on the door, and 
in came a waiter pushing a wagon 
covered with a white cloth. ‘Your 
breakfast, sir,’ the waiter said.” 
There was a mild laugh. 
| “I don’t get it,” said somebody 
‘In the compartment. 

' “You don’t get it? cried the 
raconteur in dismay, “why the 
cord over the bed called the! 
Waiter, see? , 


Tired of French 

Everybody roared. “Well did' 
you hear what happened to Clar-| 
ence Knudson,” began another, re- 
ferring to the first second violinist 
of the orchestra. Nobody had. | 

“Well, he went out to dinner in| 
Paris with a bunch of the boys| 
who speak French,” the story tel- 
ler said, ‘‘and by the time they 


jwere ready for dessert he was 
tired of all the French. So he 
Said ‘you should near me speak 
‘French.’ ‘Go ahead,’ they said, 
‘you order the dessert.’ 

“So Clarence called the waiter 
over and he said, ‘Garcon, voulez- 
lvous bring us our deees-errr.’ 

1 “* “‘Deees-errrr?’’ cried the wait- 
ier, his mouth falling open, ‘no, 
‘no, monsieur, not deees-errrr'!’ 

_ “*Deees-errr,’ repeated Clarence} 
firmly,’’ the story teller contin- 
jued, ‘‘and the waiter went off, 
shaking his head. And what do 
| you think he brought back?’’ | 
| Nobody could guess. He brought 
‘back TEN EGGS!” the story-tel-' 





‘ler bellowed triumphantly. | 
There was a laugh, then silence. 
“But why?’ inquired one of the 


company. 
1 “Why?” cried the story teller, 
‘“Dees-errr sounds like dix oeufs 
in French, and dix oeufs means 
ten eggs.”’ 


- 


A brief silenc®. “Say,” said 
someone, ‘‘did you hear the story 
of Charles Munch and the King 
of Belgium?’’ 

Everybody sat up electrified; 
this was obviously a scoop. 
“Well,” began the raconteur, 
pleased at this:special attention, 
‘it seems that during the inter- 
mission of the concert in Brussels, 
King Bowdoin or whatever his 
name is, sent one of his flunkies’ 
backstage to command Mr. 
Munch and one representative of 
the orchestra to come to his roy- 
ial box. Mr. Munch said he want-' 


ed to take two along, Richard 
Burgin of the -srehestra, and 
George Judd, the manager of the 
orchestra. 

‘I’m afraid that will not be pos- 
sible,"’ said the flunkie, His Maj- 
esty specified but two,’’ 

Mr. Munch jumped up all ex-i 





cited. ‘You tell His Majesty,” he 
said, ‘‘that Boston is a very big 
city. It has Cainbridge, and Har- 
ivard, and M. I. T. and Stop and 
‘Shop, too, and it should be rep 
‘resented by three people.” So all 
‘three went up to see the king. 
How could he refuse thc Stop and 
Shop?’”’ 


We were looking forward -to| 
some performances of ae | 
symphonic works, but Samue | 
Barber’s Overture to “The School | 
for Scandal” was dropped, and 
Walter Piston’s Toccata, as well | 
as William Schuman's Third | 
Symphony, were too encumbered | 
with the European schoo] forms | 
‘to bring us the message of a | 
‘young and bold nation. W 1th | 
' fugues, counterpoint, passacaglia, | 
‘and classic tradition we are com- | 
pletely saturated, and have noth- | 
‘ing earn. 
: 1 he engl of an Italian opera | 
and two French ballets made an | 
‘interesting evening. Vittorio Rieti | 
lis a sensitive and distinguished 
'| musician who has turned a tale by | 
} Lorea, entitled “Don Perlimphn, 
| into rapid lyric drama. This noble | 
Ipersonage married a flighty | 
| woman to make her abandon her | 
i'many lovers. The light and sensi- | 
tive score, from which emotion is | 
I not absent, was sung with taste. | 


| Symphony at Strasbourg | 
By Reuters | 
Strasbourg, France | 


The Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra, continuing its first European | 
tour, was given a triumphal re-| 
| ception when it played Saturday | 
night in Strasbourg, birthplace of | 
!conductor Charles Munch. $-/7-$2. 
| The audience applauded an) 
overture by American composer | 
‘Samuel Barber, Arthur Honeg-| 


ger’s Symphony for Strings, the | ° 


Second Suite from Albert Rous- | 
sel’s “Bacchus et Ariane” and) 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. Freie | 








[ 


' Cert in London. 





Dutch Cheer Boston Sym 


THE HAGUE the N 
May 11 (P)\—Seve tale 
and thunderous bravos 
the Boston Symphony Ore 
after its first Performance j; 
country last night. Queen J 
Was in the audience and late 
the conductor Charles Mun 
& reception. 4—,> ~ 

Tecep S 12-52 Te 


Symphony A gain in | 


By the United Press 


F 

The Boston Symphony .O 
tra arrived in Paris for a c 
tonight. 

The 105-piece orchestra, | 
Charles Munch, has been re 
favorably on its first. Buy 
tour, The orchestra has pla’ 
The Hague atid Amsterdar 
Netherlands; Frankfurt anc 
lin, Germany; and Stra 
Metz, and Lyon, France.4 

Friday and Saturday the o 
tra will play at the annua 
deaux Music Festival, and 


| Monday it makes its fine 


| . 
| pearance ina no Garde 


; 
} 


wtfsSL 


Tonight’s concert, whic 


cludes’ Berlioz’s *Fantas 


| Symphony and Brahms 
| phony No. 4, will be und 
} auspices of the anti-com: 
|Congress for Cultura] Fre 


| 


The French free trade 


| will be co-sponsors, and wo 
| will be permitted to pu 
| Seats at prices starting at 4 
and up. 


et reessesasheenestensinteennesesneeeereces 





|CYCLE RACE IN FRANCE 
|DELAYS LONDON MUSIC 


LONDON, May 26 (U P)—The Bos- 
|ton Symphony Orchestra played| 
its first concert in Britain before | 
.|a sell-out crowd of 3,500 persons| 
after a bicycle race in France had 
|delayed the start of the perform- 
ance for an hour. | 


The concert, in the Royal Fes-| 
| tival Hall, got under way late be-| 


jcause the evening clothes of the| 
‘| orchestra’s 104 musicians were left) 
| behind in France when a van Car-| 
|| rying them was stuck behind a bi-| 
|eycle race yesterday. The clothes 
‘| were rushed from Victoria Station 
to the concert hall in time to save 
|the evening. 5.. 27-2 da— | 
All of London’s top music critics 
wit in the hall, which was sold: 
,out four days ago, despite a top 
‘price of $4.20—double the, usual) 
'for London concerts, Some persons 
had offered ticket agencies as 
much as $14 for a seat. | 
Britain’s royal family was not) 
represented because the mourning’ 
period for the late King George VI 
still is in effect. In the royal box, 
however, were the British con- 
ductor, Sir Malcolm Sargent; the 
Baroness Ravensdale and Mrs.' 
Walter S. Gifford, wife of the 
United States Ambassador, 
Tonight’s program opened with) 
the overture from “The School for| 
Scandal,” by the American com-'! 
poser, Samuel] Barber. The rest! 
of the program included Arthur) 
Honegger’s Symphony No. 5; a 
work by the French composer, Al- 


bert Rousseo: a toccata by the! 


American, Walter Piston; “La 
Mer,” by Debussy, and a suite by 
Ravel. 


i 


THE ROVING 
EYE 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Boston Symphony 
Conquers Europe 


Mr. Blie is in Hurope on tour with the 
Boston Symphony orchestra. 

It is impossible to convey the extent 
of the success the Boston Symphony 
orchestra has had in Europe so far. 

*The orchestra has now given eight of 
the 15 concerts scheduled during the tour 
and every one of them has been received 
by public and press alike in a way to leave 
all of us really staggered indeed, anything 
less than a 10 minute ovation complete 
with cheers, bravos and stamping on the 
floor with, the next morning, a couple of 
columns of almost frighteningly effulgent 
‘reviews in the apers, is now considered a 
sight G-$-32 jle-ta 

Five of the six “important” concerts 
are now behind the orchestra. These were 
the two Paris concerts and concerts in 
Amsterdam, Berlin and Strasbourg. The 
others in The Hague, Brussels, Frankfurt 
and so on were important, too, of course, 
but Paris is always a special test, Amster- 
‘dam is the most critical city in the world 
musically speaking, Berlin is_ almost 
equally so and is, after all, an occupied 
city, and Strasbourg is Charles Munch's 
home town. 

London, the scene of the orchestra’s 
final concert, is the last and the widest 
water jump; no American orchestra has 
ever yet been quite accepted*in London, 
and the private odds among the members 
of the orchestra are 5 to 4 that it won't 
like the Boston orchestra either. 


Most Sensational 


Of the concerts so far, certainly the 
most sensational was the second Paris 
concert when Pierre Monteux conducted 
Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring” with the 
composer himself in the audience. The 
demonstration on this occasion was not 
less than historic. So far as I’m concerned 
this was one of the greatest experiences of 
my life; Ill never forget standing back 
stage and seeing Stravinsky run off the 
stage and out into the alley, tears stream- 
ing down his face. 


ston Symphony Back 


om Ist Europe Tour 


[embers of the Boston Sym- 
ny arrived aboard the Ile de 
nee yesterday from the or- 
stra’s ‘triumphal first tour of 
ope and entrained for Boston. 
‘ tour began May 6 at the Con- 
SS for Cultural Freedom in 
is, and after appearances in 
' Hague, Amsterdam. Brussels, | 
nkfort; Berlin, Strasbourg, | 
i, Lyons, Bordeaux, concluded | 
sondon on May 26. ee 
board the Ile de France. mem- 
} € orchestra formed a dou- 
quartet to play Mozart and 
idel Sunday night. A collection 


¢ namong the audience added 
000 francs ($420) to the sea- 
1’s fund. “$2. Taal, 
harles Munch, musica] re 
+e orchestra, and Pierre Mon- 
X, associate conductor for the 
opean tour, did not return with 
group.’ Mr, Munch will] return 
ly next month and Mr. Mon- 
X On June 25. 


_ Si eralasadapnats arial anche deatinatenbtadsaeihenmthp-nmenan sth cos, 4th ee 


Boston Sym phony Triumph 


By the Associated Press 
AiG Paris 
The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra under conductor Charles 
Munch made a triumphant return 
to Paris last night before a cheer- 
Ing crowd at the. Théatre des 
Champs Elysées. It Dlayed the 
Berlioz “Symphonie Fantastique” 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 4. 
The enthusiastic audience 
tera 4 ae ag we lauding, called 
Bs , 
| eeatine times during the 
This concert was the thi 
orchestra had given in Bare The 


first two were in the “Master-_| 


pieces of the Twentieth Cen " 
Festival. The 110-piece outhuaiee 
then toured European capitals 

playing in Belgium, Holland, West | 
Germany, and in Munch’s native 

city of Strasbourg. 


The orchestra is leaving soon | 


for Bordeaux to Play con 
May 23 and 24, and Tei wit as 
to a where it is scheduled | 
7é a concert j 
Music Hall May 26. en Tern 
_ The orchestra’s tour—first time | 
it has crossed the Atlantic since | 
it was founded 71 years eae hae 
been an enormous success. It has 
Played to packed houses I] along 
the route. $-42-$2 er 
Last night’s concert attracted a. 
capacity house of French music 
lovers to hear the orchestra play 
a classical] program. Its two pre- 
vious performances were of works 
by twentieth-century composers, 
ng 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yay 


— 
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~ 
/ 
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The scene was very nearly repeated 
in The Hague two nights later with Queen 
Juliana in the royal box over the stage. 
As it had been in Paris on the opening 
event, ‘this was Charles Munch’s triumph; 
the audience shook the hall with its ap- 
plause and cheers until the conductor 
could respond no longer. The next after- 
noon in Amsterdam’s Concertgebouw hall, 
a peculiar sort of place with the orchestra 
seattered all over the sharply rising stage, 
with the audience all around it, the audi- 
ence was graver, more sombre, more 
sedate. Its rising ovation was said by the 
local concert people to be an unusual dis- 
Play of enthusiasm though it seemed mild 
to me in contrast to the previous ovations, 


“Boston Symphonie Orkest,” read the . 


headlines over the review the next morn- 
ing, “een kolossaal ensemble.” the critic 
and his colleagues went on to say that 
they never heard such a brilliant orchestra, 
such beauty of tone, such fantastic vir- 
tuosity of playing. 

In Brussels the next night at a concert 
attended by the King it was the same scene 
repeated over again. The King, a small, 
| slim bespectacled young man in a khaki 
‘uniform behind a vast corset of medals, 
| 
| 


| 


sat absolutely immobile through the whole 
| thing in the royal box at ¢he rear of the 
| auditorium which was, as a matter of fact, 
'a little too small for the orchestra. The 
| audience, as all of them have been so far, 
| was in evening dress. At the end it sprang 
'up for the usual ovation. After about six 
| calls to the stage, Mr. Munch signalled 
'for the Belgian national anthem. As only 
'a handful of musicians expected this, their 
'parts were buried and the anthem got off 
'to a start played by only a couple of dozen 
‘men, The others quickly caught up, how- 
ever, and played it while the audience 
'faced the standing King. 

| , The anthem over, the audience gave 
| the king a very mild round,of clapping (he 
| isn’t very well liked, they say, not for any- 
| thing he’s done but because they hate his 
| father), then turned around to continue 
| the ovation for the orchestra. 


‘Frankfurt Concerts 


| The orchestra gave two concerts in 
| Frankfurt, one for the German public, the 
other for the American army. Again, both 
were tremendous successes as were the 
reviews in the paper the next day. What 
they couldn’t get over was the brilliance 
of the playing combined with the orches- 
‘tra’s capacity to go from the softest and 
subtlest tones to astonishing climaxes of 
sound. It was amusing to note, too, that 
each nation mentioned the fact there were 
a number of their own nationals in the 
orchestra and attributed some of the 
orchestra's capacity to this fact. In France, 
for example, they conveyed the idea that 
the orchestra consisted of 40 French-born 
musicians augmented by others. 


Yet chauvinism, net habe Ti 
tra most feared as it began its ° 
been remarkably absent. No one 
suggested that the Boston orcl 
good, but. of course not as good 
own: to a man they have so fa 
point blank that they’ve never he 
thing like it. 

But certainly no amdassador 
European people, who estimate 
by their culture and not by their 
could possibly have made the tre 
impression that the Boston §8; 
orchestra has. Boston may have 
ing on its Emersonian reputatio 
now, but from henceforth it wil 
Europe on the basis of: the Bost 
phony orchestra. 


Boston Symphony Wi: 


Ovation in London Deb 
From the Herald Tribune Bureau 
Copyright, 1952, New York Herald Tribune . 
LONDON, May 27.—The Bost 
‘Symphony Orchestra received 
ovation from both public and pr: 
for its concert last night at t 
Royal Festival Hall. It was t 
orchestra’s -first performance 
‘Britain, and 3,500 persons fill 
the hall. The audience stood a 


cheered and made conduct 
Charles Munch and his orchest 
lof 103 men and one woman ta 
six bows. 22 2 «> ° 
| The pices Sota ver! 
London en route home from Pal 
| where it had performed at “‘T 
‘Congress of Cultural Ereedom.” 
All the critics agreed in praisi 
the performance of Barber’s “T 
School for Scandal,’ Honegge 
“Fifth Symphony,” Roussel’s ‘Be 
chus et Ariane,’ Debussy’s ‘“ 
Mer,’ and Ravel’s “Daphnis a 
Chloe.” 
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After the first 
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8e the applause for thej 
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son’s “Fiddle Faddle.” Mr 

; 4€r closed the concert with 

loping Farandole from | 
L’Arlésienne” Suite F 

4 -€Ss, gentlemen, it’s 
|} Have you back. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
70 TOUR COUNTRY 


First Nation-Wide Trip Is Set 
for Next Spring—The South, | 
West Coast, Canada Listed | 


a | 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Special to THE New York TIMES. 
LENOX, Mass., Aug. 6— The, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which’! 
made its first European trip last) 
spring, will make its first trans-. 
continental tour next spring. | In addition to the tour by the 
The tour will occupy five weeks,' | Boston Symphony itself next year, 
starting on April 20, 1953, and will; | which the management is arrang- 


fill a schedule of about thirty con-| ing on its own, there will be a ten- 


certs. In the course of the trip|'|week tour by the Boston Pops 


the orchestra will play for the first |Orchestra under the management 
time in its seventy-odd years in; jof Columbia Artists. Mr. Fiedler) 


territory south of Richmond, Va.,/|'|will lead this unit in a junket 


and in ne a ae west of the|'| through the Middle West, South! 


Mississippi. ~ $2 + ‘,and Southwest in January, Febru- 
The only time the Boston Sym-)'/ ary and March. 
phony went west of the Mississippi; | After the conclusion of the Tan- 
was in 1915 when Karl Muck led! | glewood festival next Sunday the 
the ensemble in a series of twelve! |orchestra will take a vacation be- 
concerts at the 1915 exposition in| fore launching on a round of ac- 
‘San Francisco. On the 1953 tour| |tivity early in October that will 
‘the orchestra will travel south to | include the following engage- 
Atlanta and New Orleans, west to| | ments: 
Los Angeles and San Franciscoand| | The regular season in Boston 
return to its home base along a. and Cambridge; mid-season visits 
route that will include Denver,| , to Providence, New York, Washing- 
Chicago and Toronto. | ton, New Haven, Hartford, Worces- 
Charles Munch, permanent con-| | ter, New London, Northampton, 
‘ductor of the Boston Symphony, | Springfield, Newark, Philadelphia 
‘will alternate as conductor on the! |4nd New Brunswick; the trans- 
tour with Pierre Monteux, who led|’) continental tour in April and May; 
Ithis orchestra in the period after| the Boston Pops tour in January, 
'the first World War. These two| | February and March; the Pop sea- 
‘men shared the podium chores on, 50” 1n Boston; the Esplanade con- 
‘the European tour last spring. (certs in Boston; the 1953 Berkshire 
The Boston Symphony Orches-| festival in Tanglewood. 
tra’s plans for 1952-53 were esti-| ine aaee 7 
i'mated today by George E. Judd,| 
‘manager, as probably the most ex-, 
| tensive ever undertaken by an) 
American symphony- ensemble. 
Counting the commitments of the 
‘Boston Pops Orchestra under Ar-' 
thur Fiedler, which is an adjunct) 
of the Boston Symphony, and the 
‘annual festival programs at Tan-| 
| glewood, the Boston organization) 
will be responsible next season for 
\&@ grand total of about 300 con- 
‘certs. Few orchestras in this 
‘country — and none abroad — ever) 
reach a total of 200 concerts in) 
‘any twelve-month period. 
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